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PREFACE. 


This  volume  was  already  in  print  when,  on  No- 
vember 26tli,  I  received  a  copy  of  Figaro  of  the  28d^ 
containing  the  lengthy  preface  to  Emile  Ollivier's  pro- 
spective history  (in  seven  volumes)  of  the  Liberal  Em- 
pire; i.e.,  of  the  Ollivier  Ministry,  froni  January  2d 
to  August  9th,  1870.  As  I  have  since  heard,  the  first 
volume  of  this  exhaustive  work  appeared  on  the  26th. 
Although  I  have  as  yet  not  seen  it,  the  preface  sufl&ces 
fully  to  reveal  both  the  character  of  the  author  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  information.  His  main  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  establish  that  the  war  of  1870  was 
the  result  of  a  diabolical  intrigue  devised  by  Bismarck ; 
although  the  evidence  he  offers  in  proof  of  this  is  con- 
fined to  a  repetition  of  the  inventions  of  the  Duke  of 
Gramont,  an  authority  about  as  reliable  as  the  author 
liimself. 

These  assertions  have  long  since  been  refuted,  and 
may  be  found  in  full  in  the  contents  of  this  volume 
following  page  285. 

HEINRICH  VON  SYBEL. 
Bkrun,  NoTember  29th,  1894. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   FIRST   CUSTOMS   PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  observe  how  the  national 
idea  asserted  itself  in  our  German  Fatherland  amid  the 
varjing  movements  of  European  politics  during  that 
turbulent  year,  1868. 

I.      FIRST    HALF   OF   THE   REICHSTAG   SESSION. 

Whilst  the  elections  in  South  Germany  were  still  in 
progress,  it  was  determined  in  Berlin  to  convoke  the 
Reichstag  for  the  23d  of  March.  With  a  short  inter- 
mission for  the  Easter  holidays,  this  would  allow  it  to 
continue  its  deliberations  for  four  weeks  before  its 
ranks  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  South 
German  members  of  the  Customs  Parliament  for  the 
session  to  be  opened  on  April  27th. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  with  which,  on  the 
appointed  day.  King  William  opened  the  Reichstag, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
bills  which  had  been  prepared  for  its  consideration. 
For  the  further  development  of  freedom  of  migration 
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there  was  a  bill  regulating  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  or 
business  ;  by  another,  cei'tain  police  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  contracting  marriage  were  tq,  be  removed. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  bill  regarding  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiera  in  time  of  peace,  and  one  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  system  of  measures  and  weights, 
based  upon  the  metric  and  decimal  systems. 

These  proposed  measures  all  gave  promise  of  further 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  reforms  introduced 
through  the  action  of  the  previous  session,  and  were 
well  adapted  in  their  realization  to  promote  prosperity, 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  insure  personal  freedom. 

They  were  followed  by  a  number  of  postal  treaties, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
the  new  postal  laws  to  international  intercourse. 
Another  treaty  regulated  the  much-disputed  lawful  ob- 
ligations of  returning  emigrants  who  had  acquired  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  America,  upon  whom,  however, 
their  native  State  had  a  claim  for  military  service 
avoided  by  emigration. 

The  budget  for  1869  could  not  as  yet  be  submitted, 
since  the  estimates  for  some  of  the  important  items- 
could  not  possibly  be  made  at  this  early  date,  or  else 
were  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Customs  Par- 
liament. 

Finally,  the  King  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Reichstag  the  proposed  law  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  debt,  which  had  been  discussed 
during  the  previous  session.  In  connection  with  it 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  had 
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thea  presented  themselves  would  be  surmoanted  by 
a  spirit  of  mutual  concession. 

At  present,  however,  the  political  aspect  of  the 
House  gave  little  prospect  for  the  realization  of  this 
hope.  The  Liberal  elements,  it  is  true,  were  animated 
by  the  best  of  intentions,  in  so  far  as  possible  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Governments  in  common  labor 
to  complete  and  strengthen  the  interior  equipment 
of  the  Confederation.  No  one  could  fail  to  perceive 
the  degree  of  prosperity  and  security  before  the  law 
which  had  even  now  followed,  and  would  continue 
to  follow,  in  the  wake  of  uniform  Federal  legislation. 
To  all  proposals  involving  emancipation  of  economic 
labor  and  production,  of  internal  and  international  in- 
tercourse, the  Reichstag  invariably  devoted  careful 
investigation,  which  frequently  led  to  instructive  dis- 
cussion, not  rarely  to  needless  amendments,  but  hardly 
ever  to  party  opposition  on  principle. 

The  convention  with  America,  by  which  Prussia 
relinquished  its  right  to  claim  military  service  of  nat- 
uralized American  citizens  upon  their  return  to  their 
(ierman  fatherland,  was  approved,  with  little  hesi- 
tation; even  less  opposition  was  encountered  by  the 
postal  treaties,  everywhere  hailed  with  joy. 

The  report  made  by  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill  providing  greater  freedom  in  contracting  marriage 
presented  a  sad  picture  of  the  consequences  attending 
the  complicated  restrictions  heretofore  in  force,  and  the 
arbitrary  interference  on  the  part  of  magistrates  and 
police   authorities;    of   the    legal   insecurity   in   these 
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matters  to  which  especially  the  poorer  classes  were 
subject;  of  the  many  cases  of  illegal  cohabitation 
which  were  the  result,  together  with  the  increasing 
number  of  illegitimate  children.  Not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  defence  of  these  evils.  There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  merely  with  regard  to  the  means  best 
adapted  to  their  remedy,  and  this  soon  ended  in  an 
agreement  which  received  general  approval. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  immediately  reaped,  a  wide  prospect  of  future 
advance  was  opened.  In  response  to  a  request  originate 
ing  with  Wagner  and  Planck  for  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  criminal  code  as  well  as  a  new  criminal  pro- 
cedure, together  with  the  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  courts  which  this  necessitated,  the  President  of  the 
Federal  Chancery,  Delbriick,  at  once  announced  the 
willingness  of  the  Governments  to  comply  with  it,  and 
the  Federal  Council  forthwith  appointed  a  number  of 
committees  to  draw  up  the  desired  bills. 

Another  committee  was  charged  with  the  drafting  of 
a  new  law  of  domicile ;  another  one,  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  revised  civil  procedure ;  a  third,  with  a  plan 
for  improved  regulations  governing  mortgages.  In 
fact,  the  two  organs  of  the  Confederation  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  a  rivalry  for  legislative  production.  "  We 
are  making  too  many  laws ;  we  are  working  too  fast ! 
Soon  we  shall  have  to  devote  all  our  time  to  learning 
the  law,  and  have  none  left  to  live  by  it,"  exclaimed 
the  highly  conservative  Councillor  Bassewitz,  who 
later  became  Minister. 
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This,  however,  was  only  one  side  of  the  situation. 
As  willing  as  the  liberal  elements  in  the  Reichstag 
were  to  further  every  tendency  of  Federal  legislation 
toward  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  little 
inclined  were  they  to  relinquish  their  eflEorts  to  extend 
parliamentary  influence  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  limited  it.  This  was  but  what 
was  to  be  expected  of  the  Extreme  Left ;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Liberals  too,  who  heretofore  had 
been  so  well  disposed  toward  the  Govemmeat,  was  such 
as  to  make  the  second  half  of  the  party  name  appear 
more  and  more  appropriate. 

And  so,  in  the  Reichs^g,  fair  weather  and  foul 
alternated  continuously.  Hardly  had  the  assembly  or- 
ganized on  April  2d,  before  the  veteran  Waldeck  chal- 
lenged to  combat,  by  presenting  a  motion  granting 
compensation  to  the  members  of  the  Reichstag.  **  We 
are  the  representatives  of  the  entire  population,"  he 
declared;  "therefore  the  people,  free  from  restriction 
of  any  kind,  should  have  entire  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  deputies  ;  thus  only  can  the  right  man  always  be  se- 
lected." He  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  people 
as  did  the  Ultramontanes  in  that  of  the  Pope.  "  Our 
interests  will  be  best  served  by  a  spirit  of  utmost  libe- 
rality," he  remarked  further ;  "  for  thus  alone  can  we 
win  the  South." 

Bismarck  opposed  the  motion  with  the  remonstrance 
that  it  was  highly  unwise  at  this  early  day  to  tinker 
at  the  Constitution,  as  yet  hardly  a  year  old,  and 
especially  so  to  begin  with  this  Article,  which,  as  the 
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result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Governments  and 
the  Reichstag,  had  made  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion possible.  And  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned, 
he  declared  that  Waldeck,  living  only  in  his  ideals,  had 
no  conception  of  the  actual  conditions. 

"The  South,"  he  explained,  "is  averse  to  union  with 
us,  not  because  we  are  not  liberal  enough,  but  because 
we  are  much  too  liberal  for  its  taste.  Baden,  the  only- 
liberal  State  of  the  South,  is  most  eager  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederation.  It  is  the  liberal  South  Ger- 
mans, therefore,  who  desire  union  with  us ;  those  who 
do  not  are  the  reactionary  parties.  These  I  will  not 
designate  more  particularly:  the  latest  elections  in 
South  Germany  have  cast  a  strong  light  upon  them,  and 
it  bespeaks  an  almost  inconceivable  ignorance  of  facts 
to  dispute  this  condition  of  affairs.  Should  we  guar- 
antee to  the  parties  now  predominant  in  South  Ger- 
many certain  institutions  of  which  their  El  Dorado, 
Austria,  is  about  to  rid  itself,  —  and  which  would  surely 
be  no  advance  toward  liberalism,  —  then,  perhaps,  we 
might  hope  to  secure  a  South  Genuan  majority  favor- 
able to  union  with  us." 

J  As  powerful  as  was  the  impression  made  by  this  con- 
vincing exposition  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  as 
strong  as  was  the  influence  which  the  immovable  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  exerted,  still  it  was  only  by 
the  very  slight  majority  of  97  voices  against  92  that  the 
motion  was  finally  rejected  in  a  very  poorly  attended 
sitting  of  the  House.  Almost  all  the  National  Liberals, 
and  even  a  few  Old  Lil)erals,  *sided  with  Waldeck. 
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A  much  greater  interest  was  evinced  in  a  motion 
presented  on  tlie  following  day  by  Lasker,  with  the 
support  of  forty-five  associates,  proposing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  law  securing  the  members  of  the 
Representative  Assemblies  and  Chambers  of  tlie  several 
German  States  against  prosecution  for  utterances  made 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  preceding  year  Lasker's 
eflEorts  for  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  for  Prussia 
were  crowned  by  success  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Dep- 
uties, whereas,  when  presented  to  the  Upper  House, 
tlie  bill  was  rejected  there  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  to  achieve  his  desire 
through  Prussian  legislation,  he  resolved  to  bring  this 
important  question  before  the  Reichstag. 

The  principal  arguments  for  and  against  were  de- 
veloped anew  in  a  long  and  interesting  debate ;  the 
deciding  question,  however,  was  whether  the  Reichs- 
tag had  authority  by  so  momentous  a  decision  to 
affect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
States. 

''The  law  which  we  desire,"  Lasker  declared,  "will 
be  no  infraction  on  the  State  Constitutions,  but  will 
simply  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  criminal  law, 
a  province  which  as  expressly  as  possible  is  placed 
within  our  jurisdiction.  The  Federal  authority  has 
the  privilege  to  revise  the  entire  existing  criminal 
code ;  surely,  then,  it  has  the  right  to  iiecree  thai  cer- 
tain acts,  heretofore  considered  as  violations  of  law, 
shall   cease   to  be  unlawful,  and  therefore  no  longer 
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subject  the  perpetrator  to  legal  prosecution.  If  for 
certain  acts  a  deputy  may  be  called  to  account  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  this  presupposes  that  these  acts  are 
declared  punishable  by  the  criminal  code  there  in 
force ;  therefore,  by  making  the  necessary  change  in 
the  code,  legal  prosecution  may  no  longer  follow,  even 
without  a  modification  of  the  Constitution." 

To  this  his  opponents  replied,  tliat  in  spite  of  his 
seemingly  correct  deduction,  the  fact  remained  that 
by  the  proposed  measure  a  privilege  heretofore  not 
generally  conceded  would  be  granted  to  the  members 
of  the  several  Chambers,  whereby  the  position  of  the 
people's  representatives  would  be  materially  strength- 
ened, resulting  in  an  increase  of  power  for  the  Cham- 
bers, and  consequently  in  a  modification  of  the  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  it  was  further 
argued,  this  measure  also  implied  an  extension  of  the 
competency  of  the  central  power,  and  a  restriction  of 
the  individual  independence  of  the  States ;  to  pro- 
claim such  a  tendency  would,  under  present  condi- 
tions, be  most  disastrous,  and  would  arouse  a  violent 
spirit  of  reaction. 

An  earnest  remonstrance  to  this  effect  was  added 
by  the  Weimar  Minister,  Herr  von  Watzdorff,  to 
whom  no  one  had  ever  ascribed  reactionary  or  par- 
ticularistic propensities.  Windthorst  declared  himself 
ready  to  further  the  proposed  measure  in  the  Prus- 
sian Assembly,  but  believed  that  its  adoption  by  the 
Reichstag  would  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  Con- 
federation.   "Do  not  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  times," 
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he  cried,  "  the  flood  tide  of  the  German  unity  move- 
ment is  past;  the  ebb  has  set  in,  and  it  therefore  be- 
hooves us  to  be  doubly  careful!" 
N)  Bismarck's  attitude  was  conciliatory.  The  time  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  forcibly  opposed  the 
deputy's  privilege  to  calumniate;  now,  however,  much 
in  need  of  the  friendship  as  well  as  the  moderation 
of  the  middle  parties,  he  volunteered  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  Prussia  to  secure  to  the  originators  of  the 
motion  the  realization  of  their  wish,  upon  one  condi- 
tion. Although  advocating  that  freedom  of  speech 
should  in  no  way  be  restricted  with  respect  to  those 
present  in  the  House,  both  Ministers  and  deputies,  — 
"for  they  can  defend  themselves,"  he  said,  "and  more- 
over, no  one  is  compelled  to  be  a  Minister,"  —  he  yet 
felt  constrained  to  stipulate  for  the  continuance  of 
legal  protection  for  the  individual  honor  of  all  other 
persons  whose  character  had  been  defamed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Such  a  measure,  he  said,  would 
command  his  support  in  the  Prussian  Assembly ;  he 
would,  however,  not  promise  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  Federal  Council  for  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
law  such  as  was  proposed  by  the  motion  now  before 
the  House,  since  it  exceeded  the  competency  of  the 
Confederation. 

The  House,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved;  and 
Lasker's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  such  as  has 
rarely  been  given  in  this  assembly  upon  a  political 
issue,  namely  119  voices  against  65.  Bismarck  had 
been  victorious  over  Waldeck  with  only  a  few  votes 
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to  spare,  but  upon  this  question  he  failed  utterly  to 
carry  the  majority  with  him.  In  the  Federal  Council, 
however,  his  influence  sufficed  to  defeat  Lasker's  bill 
by  a  unanimous  rejection.  Nevertheless,  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  question  aroused  upon  this  occasion 
was  no  longer  of  a  vindictive  nature ;  for  although  the 
legal  redress  of  the  grievance  was  thus  indefinitely 
postponed,  still,  from  that  day  forth,  no  deputy  was 
ever  again  prosecuted  upon  German  soil  for  his  par- 
liamentary utterances. 

These  deliberations  were  not  concluded  until  just 
before  the  recess  for  the  Easter  holidays ;  after  these 
came  six  peaceful  days,  during  which  the  common  care 
for  the  common  good  kept  the  two  organs  of  Federal 
legislation  bent  upon  the  same  purpose,  their  tempers 
unruffled  by  any  question  of  power.  But  on  the 
seventh  day  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed ;  and 
from  an  insignificant  beginning  a  vehement  Constitu- 
tion strife  was  quickly  developed,  which  in  its  bitter- 
ness was  suggestive  of  the  evil  days  of  the  great 
conflict. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  April  22d  included  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  debt,  which  had  been 
announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  1867  the  Reichstag  had  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  proposed  measure,  and  upon 
motion  of  Miquel  had  resolved  upon  an  additional 
paragraph  empowering  the  Reichstag  to  make  legal 
complaint  against  all  functionaries  charged  with  the 
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administration  of  the  public  debt  who  had  been  dere- 
lict in  the  perfonnance  of  their  oflBcial  duty. 

Although  in  framing  the  new  bill  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil had  with  great  decision  rejected  this  additional 
clause,  it  had  accepted  all  the  other  amendments,  some 
of  them  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  now  expected  a  like 
spirit  of  friendly  concession  from  the  House.  This 
hope  was,  however,  doomed  to  early  disappointment. 
In  the  Committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred  a  mo- 
tion was  at  once  made  to  restore  Miquel's  clause ;  and 
after  Bismarck  had  emphatically  opposed  such  a  step, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  only  seven  votes  against  seven, 
after  which  the  clause  was  nevertheless  again  proposed 
in  the  plenum  by  Miquel  together  with  forty-four 
associates. 

Miquel  at  first  treated  it  as  an  unimportant  matter- 
of-course,  stating  that  according  to  the  draft  of  the  bill 
the  administration  of  the  debt  would  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  Committee  on  the  Public  Debt,  which 
would  render  periodic  reports  to  the  Reichstag,  and 
advise  that  body  either  to  grant  or  to  refuse  discharge 
to  the  officials  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
debt.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  additional  clause,  he 
explained,  was  evidently  no  other  than  to  render  this 
control  effective  in  every  case,  that  it  might  be  exerted 
even  should  the  highest  authority  of  the  administration, 
the  Federal  Chancellor  himself,  fail  to  take  the  steps 
required  by  the  Committee's  report.  The  application 
was  therefore  only  to  a  most  exceptional  case,  from 
which  no  further  doubtful  consequences  could  arise. 
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But  against  this  construction  a  vigorous  protest  was 
made  by  his  most  ardent  supporters,  Reichensperger 
and  Hanel.  *'Not  at  all,"  said  they;  "the  merit  of  the 
clause  lies  chiefly  in  its  greater  and  fundamental  signif- 
icance, since  this  will  lead  to  an  effective  responsibility 
not  only  of  the  subordinate  officials,  but  of  the  Federal 
Chancellor  himself  in  case  of  faulty  directions  given 
to  his  subordinates,  or  of  failure  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures against  those  guilty  of  unlawful  acts."  That  the 
Chancellor  really  was  a  responsible  officer,  they  argued 
further,  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  Constitution;  the 
principle  being  thus  fully  recognized,  its  practical  ap- 
plication by  means  of  the  proposed  clause  was  no  devia- 
tion from  the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  putting  it  into  effect. 

The  theory  that  the  responsibility  provided  by  the 
Constitution  was  intended  to  be  only  a  so-called  moral 
one  and  not  a  legal  one,  they  sneered  at  as  mere  child's 
play.  The  Constitution,  said  they,  was  neither  a 
prayer-book  nor  a  code  of  morals;  it  was  a  law,  and 
as  such  could  only  provide  legal  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. There  was  quite  as  little  foundation,  they 
held,  for  the  criticism  that  the  right  to  enter  legal 
complaint  which  this  clause  bestowed  upon  the  Reichs- 
tag was  an  innovation  and  an  attempted  extension  of 
parliamentary  power.  Should  a  practical  responsibility 
of  the  Ministry  ever  be  brought  about,  fthe  legal  com- 
plaint in  case  of  a  violation  of  a  constitutional  right, 
namely  a  right  of  the  people,  must,  as  had  heretofore 
been   conceded   by  everyone,  proceed   from   the   body 
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representative  of  the  people.  The  proposed  clause  was 
therefore  the  means  by  which  the  most  important  right 
of  the  people  could  find  an  actual  existence  instead  of 
one  on  paper  only,  even  though,  as  yet,  but  in  a  limited 
sphere. 

Those  who  opposed  the  measure  declared  this  argu- 
ment to  be  faulty  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  only, 
said  they,  had  the  Reichstag,  to  whose  action  the 
Constitution  had  been  submitted,  refrained  from  mak- 
ing tlie  Chancellor's  responsibility  a  legal  one,  sub- 
jecting him  to  prosecution  by  the  law,  but  it  had 
distinctly  rejected  a  motion  to  that  effect,  namely, 
the  assurance  that  a  law  regarding  the  procedure 
and  tribunal  for  such  a  suit  would  be  enacted  in 
the  future.  To  represent  the  consequences  of  the 
moral  responsibility  to  be  merely  the  judgment  ren- 
dei'ed  by  history,  they  declared  to  be  a  mistake,  sinc/e, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  legal  prosecution^  the 
political  and  parliamentary  consequences  might  be  of 
a  most  serious  nature,  especially  so  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  there  was  still  so  much  uncertainty 
regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  Federal  aud 
State  authorities. 

The  further  conclusion  they  held  to  be  indisputable, 
namely,  that  no  matter  how  desirable  the  Reichstag's 
right  to  bring  suit  might  appear  with  reference  to 
the  future,  for.  the  present  the  Constitution  simply 
provided  that  a  report  regarding  the  Federal  receipts 
aiid  expenditures  should  be  submitted  to  the  Reichs- 
tag for  the  purpose  of  discharge,  and  in  no  way  con- 
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ferred  upon  the  body  the  right  to  instigate  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  case  irregularities  were  discovered.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  by  Miquel's  motion  not  only  would 
a  specific  conclusion  be  deducted  from  general  princi- 
ples recognized  by  the  Constitution,  but  in  reality 
the  motion  implied  a  fundamental  modification  of  the 
Constitution,  an  extension  of  the  Reichstag's  power 
to  a  degree  almost  incalculable  in  its  effect. 

Here  Bismarck  entered  the  conflict  with  the  drastic 
energy  characteristic  of  his  remarks.  "It  is  your 
intention,"  said  he,  "in  the  event  of  a  dispute  re- 
garding the  interpretation  of  the  law,  to  place  the 
Federal  Chancellor  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict judge ;  in  that  case  the  Chancellor  can  feel 
secure  in  his  actions  only  by  continued  conferences 
with  the  district  judge,  consulting  him  daily  as  a 
sort  of  '  constitutional '  family  physician.  It  might 
instead  be  advisable  to  appoint  the  district  judge  as 
Chancellor  at  once,  although  in  that  case  you  would 
probably  cease  to  intrust  him  with  the  further  inter- 
pretation of  the  law." 

He  then  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  making  two 
factors  of  legislation,  both  of  the  highest  sovereign 
power,  subject,  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  them, 
to  the  decisions  of  a  civil  judge,  who,  although 
doubtlessly  well  versed  in  the  law  of  the  Pandects, 
was  yet  deficient  iff^the  technical  knowledge  of  those 
matters  upon  the  proper  appreciation  of  which  the 
final  decision  must  depend. 

In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker,  who^ 
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to  convince  his  hearers  that  an  effective  control  sus* 
tained  by  the  right  to  bring  suit  was  a  necessity, 
had  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war  the  Government,  without  asking  leave 
or  license,  had  issued  treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-two  millions,  Bismarck  now  said,  "Very 
true;  had  we  not  had  the  courage  to  undertake  this 
step  of  which  the  district  judge  would  most  likely 
have  disapproved,  you  would  to-day  still  be  subject 
to  the  ordinances  of  that  most  august  body,  the  old. 
Confederate  Diet,  and  Prussia  would  be  smaller  by  a 
number  of  provinces.  Instead  of  censuring  us,  you 
should  praise  us !  " 

But  still  more  unfavorably  did  he  regard  the  fore- 
most demand  of  Miquel's  proposed  amendment,  the 
Reichstag's  right  directly  to  prosecute  subordinate 
officials.  The  principle  which  would  thereby  be  in- 
troduced into  our  judicial  sjrstem,  he  declared,  would 
quickly  spread,!  and  soon  result  in  the  destruction  of 
discipline  and  in  a  total  lack  of  respect  for  those  in 
authority.  Every  official  made  responsible  in  the  pro- 
posed manner  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  criti- 
cize every  order  given  him  by  his  superior  in  office, 
as  to  whether  it  conformed  to  the  parliamentary  or 
judicial  view.  The  administration  would  thus  no 
longer  be  directed  by  the  Minister,  but  by  the  courts 
of  justice  or  the  parliamentary  majorities.  It  mat- 
tered little,  therefore,  from  which  side  Miquel's  motion 
was  viewed,  its  object  remained  identical,  —  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Reichstag's  power. 
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Bismarck  concluded  with  a  criticism  of  the  tactics 
wliich  the  champions  of  the  motion  had  adopted  in 
choosing  the  time  to  secure  their  end.  Twesten  ^  had 
revealed  them  when  he  said  that  the  House  could  with 
impunity  insist  imyieldingly  upon  its  decision  of  1867, 
since  the  loan  of  ten  millions,  approved  at  that  time 
for  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  navy  and  for  coast 
defences,  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Government 
except  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  regarding  the  Federal 
debt.  "Since  the  formation  of  a  navy  is  an  urgent 
necessity,"  he  had  said,  "  we  are  in  the  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  being  needed  by  the  Government,  which  will 
find  itself  compelled  to  concede  to  our  demand  if  we 
remain  firm."  To  this  Bismarck  now  replied,  "What 
would  you  say,  gentlemen,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reverse  your  weapon,  and  use  it  against  you? 
You  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  more  vitally  interested  in  the  navy  than  are  you. 
What  would  you  say  if  we,  assuming  you  to  possess 
a  degree  of  patriotism  such  as  you  ascribe  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  possess, 
although  unevinced  at  the  present  moment,  if  we 
upon  this  supposition  should  announce,  *You  shall 
liave  no  navy,  no  telegraphs,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other  of  your  parliamentary 
privileges  ;  for  instance,  unrestricted  liberty  of  speech.' 
You  would,  to  express  it  mildly,  consider  that  not  very 
handsome  of  us.  You  are  very  sure,  however,  that  we 
will  not  do  this,  and  therefore  feel  quite  free  to  resort 

1  Page  154  of  the  stenographic  reports. 
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to  this  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Governments." 

The  opposition  made  a  vigorous  defence  against  this 
accusation.  "We  are  quite  as  ready  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  navy  as  are  the  Governments,"  it  was 
said.  "  Should  the  Governments  make  the  loan  im- 
possible by  persistently  rejecting  our  perfectly  just  and 
beneficial  amendment,  we  will  be  found  ready  to  pro- 
vide the  required  amount  in  some  other  way.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  for  this  year  is  three  and  one-half 
millions ;  should  this  be  included  in  the  budget  in  the 
form  of  pro  rata  contributions,  the  result  would  be  an 
assessment  of  only  three  and  one-half  grdschens  upon 
'Cvery  person." 

The  question  of  how  great  a  tax  burden  already 
rested  upon  each  individual  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Bismarck  closed  with  the  suggestive  re- 
mark, that  as  recently  as  the  preceding  day  the  Federal 
Council  had  unanimously  declared  against  accepting 
Miquel's  motion.  The  House,  however,  also  remained 
firm  to  its  purpose,  and  cast  133  votes  in  favor  of 
Miquel's  motion  against  114  in  opposition.  Bismarck 
immediately  withdrew  the  bill ;  and  the  loan  being 
thus  made  impossible,  the  Government  directed  that 
all  work  for  the  navy  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
■sary  should  be  suspended. 

n.       THE   CUSTOMS   PARLIAIVIENT. 

Thus  openly  at  variance  with  the  Liberals,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  friendship  of  the  Conservatives  was  his 
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merely  at  the  dictate  of  necessity,  Bismarck  faced  the 
crucial  test  of  the  first  Customs  Parliament.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  results  of  the  elections  in 
South  Germany,  he  remained  firmly  resolved  to  lessen 
the  antipathy  of  the  opposing  elements  by  preserving 
as  friendly  an  attitude  as  possible,  and  to  guide  them 
into  the  way  leading  to  closer  union  by  engaging 
them  in  labor  for  the  common  good. 

His  intention  to  evince  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and 
hearty  good  will  was  shared  by  the  Conservatives,  al- 
though for  wholly  dififerent  reasons.  German  unity 
had  never  been  an  inspiration  to  them ;  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  their  feudal  system  had  ever  rested  upon 
a  certain  independence  of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
town  magnates ;  how,  then,  could  they  consistently 
oppose  a  corresponding  desire  for  independence  in  the 
South  German  States? 

With  the  National  Liberals  it  was  otherwise.  They, 
too,  desired  to  avoid  contention ;  they  were,  however, 
deeply  incensed  by  the  ill-usage  their  party  associates 
in  the  South  had  received,  and  were  therefore  little 
disposed  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  condemn  such  pro- 
ceedings to  pass  unimproved.  The  members  of  the 
South  German  majority  were  prepared  for  such  attacks, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  conducive  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  distrust  and  sensitiveness  which  they  felt 
upon  their  arrival  in  Berlin.  In  fact,  every  one  be- 
lieved that  as  it  had  been  in  the  South  German  elec- 
tions, so  it  would  be  in  the  Customs  Parliament;  the 
question  of  German  unity  would  come  to  the  front  in 
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^very  transaction.  And  so  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall 
of  assembly  was  surcharged  with  electricity,  ready  at 
any  moment  for  the  lightning's  flash. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  with  which  on  April 
27th  King  William,  as  bearer  of  the  presidential  dig- 
nity of  the  Customs  Union,  opened  the  session  of  the 
Customs  Pariiament,  he  directed  attention  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Union  brought  about  by  the  force  of 
the  national  idea,  and  to  the  unity  of  interests  arising 
as  a  consequence  to  all  its  members.  Until  now,  he 
said,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  fulfil  the  well-justified 
demand  of  the  German  people  for  an  effective  share  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Union,  although  the  advisability 
of  such  a  step  had  become  more  and  more  apparent 
with  the  increasing  changes  in  the  politico-economic 
life  of  the  countiy.  That  to-day  it  was  possible  for 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  to  be  assembled 
together  for  deliberation  upon  the  common  economic 
interests  of  Germany  he  believed  to  be  the  fruits  of 
a  natural  development. 

After  enumerating  the  important  bills  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament,  the  king  concluded  with  the 
counsel :  "  In  these  deliberations,  gentlemen,  keep  the 
common  German  interest  ever  before  you ;  from  this 
standpoint  seek  to  harmonize  the  individual  interests, 
and  a  result  will  crown  your  labors  such  as  will  earn 
for  you  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  German  nation." 
To  this  he  added  the  hopeful  expression,  that  the 
friendly  relations  maintained  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  all  foreign  Powers  seemed  to  assure  the 
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blessings  of  peace,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  Ger- 
man States  had  allied  themselves,  and  could  at  all 
times  depend  upon  the  united  strength  of  the  German 
people. 

To  these  utterances  no  one  could  object,  yet  to  the 
majority  of  the  South  Germans  it  was  not  pleasing  to 
hear  these  repeated  allusions  to  the  aspiration  for 
nationality,  to  the  representation  and  gratitude  of  the- 
people,  and  especially  not  to  the  undesired  treaties  of 
alliance.  What,  indeed,  had  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Customs  Union  of  the  Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Swabian 
nations  ? 

Neither  was  it  agreeable,  although  quite  unavoid- 
able, that  whereas  the  members  of  the  North  German 
Reichstag,  whose  claims  had  long  been  verified,  took 
their  places  in  the  Customs  Parliament  without  prelim- 
inary formalities,  the  South  Germans  had  to  await  the 
decision  of  a  North  German  majority  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  their  election.  Therefore  it  was  with 
tempers  already  ruflBed  that  on  April  28th  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  officers,  which  was  destined 
not  to  pass  without  a  violent  clash  of  opposing  spirits. 

The  election  of  the  excellent  President  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, Simson,  to  the  corresponding  place  of  honor  in 
the  Customs  Parliament  was  accomplished  without  a 
party  struggle  ;  when,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice 
of  the  two  vice-presidents  the  battle  waxed  hot  indeed. 
To  evince  a  spirit  of  friendliness  toward  their  asso- 
ciates from  the  South,  the  North  German  majority 
had  selected  South  German  candidates  for  both  these 
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offices ;  for  the  first,  the  Pi'emier  of  Bavaria,  Prince 
Hohenlohe;  for  the  second,  Baron  von  Roggenbach, 
formerly  Minister  of  Baden.  To  the  Bavarian  Cler- 
icals Hohenlohe  was,  however,  most  odious ;  and  they 
opposed  to  him  one  of  their  own  leaders.  Baron  von 
Thiingen,  who,  to  be  sure,  received  but  69  votes  (South 
German  Particularists  and  a  few  North  German  Demo- 
crats). But  the  National  Liberal,  Roggenbach,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  a  South  German  and  yet  was 
nationally  inclined,  they  regarded  as  a  traitor,  doubly 
dyed,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  southern  independence. 
With  shrewd  calculation  they  turned  to  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  Reichstag,  and  proposed  to  them  that  their 
First  Vice  President,  the  Duke  of  Ujest,  be  put  in 
Roggenbach's  place,  whereby  they  really  succeeded  in 
excluding  Roggenbach. 

Encouraged  by  so  happy  a  result,  the  South  (jerman 
Particularists,  re-enforced  by  a  few  Democrats  from 
Saxony,  at  once  constituted  themselves  under  Thiin- 
gen's  leadership  as  the  "  South  German  "  fraction,  whose 
openly  avowed  watchword  was  protest  against  every 
expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Customs  Parliament^ 
but  who  in  secret  were  resolved  to  allow  as  little  fruit 
as  possible  to  ripen  upon  this  field  so  entirely  hateful 
to  them. 

On  May  Ist  a  Committee  of  the  House  reported  upon 
the  examination  into  the  Bavarian  elections.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  law  promulgated  in  Bavaria  to  govern 
the  Customs  Parliament  elections  had  not  in  every 
particular  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the   Union 
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treaty  of  July  8th;  however,  in  consideration  of  the 
very  general  participation  in  the  elections,  and  the 
overwhelming  majorities  rendered  in  most  cases,  this 
was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  the  elections,  or  to  make  any, further  steps 
necessary.  It  afforded  an  occasion,  however,  for  a  dis- 
play of  the  irritated  mood  of  the  National  Liberals  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  Miquel  moved  that 
the  House  request  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Customs 
Federal  Council  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Bavarian  Government,  to  the  end  that  in  the  future 
such  irregularities  might  be  avoided.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Bavarian  deputies,  irrespective  of  party,  en- 
deavored to  show  how  really  insignificant  and  free 
from  practical  consequences  the  cause  of  complaint 
really  was ;  all  the  Liberal  fractions  supported  Miquel's 
motion,  securing  for  it  a  majority.  Otherwise  calm- 
ness and  moderation  characterized  the  discussion,  the 
objective  point  of  which  was  simply  the  interpretation 
of  a  law. 

But  when  on  the  following  day.  May  2d,  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  elections  were  reached,  a  vent  was  found  for  the 
discharge  of  the  mutual  displeasure.  In  this  report  the 
election  law  published  in  Wiirtemberg  was  criticised 
much  as  had  been  that  of  Bavaria,  and  especially  were 
the  orders  for  its  enforcement,  issued  by  the  Ministry, 
disapproved.  Although  the  report  did  not  recommend 
*  that  as  a  consequence  the  results  be  declared  invalid, 
yet  the  House  was  advised  to  request  Bismarck  to  en- 
deavor to  effect  an  agreement  with  Stuttgart  as  with 
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Munich,  that  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

Hereupon  Minister  von  Mittnacht  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Wiirtemberg  election  measures  had  entirely 
conformed  to  the  directions  given  in  the  treaty  of 
July  8th,  his  reasoning  being,  however,  more  sophistical 
than  convincing.  Now  Braun  (Wiesbaden)  took  the 
floor,  and  giving  the  rein  to  his  scathing  and  sarcastic 
wit,  with  a  few  short  but  effective  sentences  cut  into 
shreds  the  Minister's  carefully  constructed  web  of  legal 
argument.  Then,  in  vivid  colors,  he  set  forth  the 
Wiirtemberg  campaign,  in  which,  he  said,  three  par- 
ties, each  overflowing  with  venom  toward  the  others, 
but  now,  prompted  by  their  common  disinclination  to 
national  unity,  as  well  as  by  an  artificially  nurtured 
hatred  of  Prussia,  had  combined  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  every  candidate  who  was  known  to  be  at  all 
favorable  to  the  Confederation.  To  this  proceeding, 
he  said,  the  Government  had  openly  influenced  its 
officials,  and  the  officials  in  turn  the  voters;  of  this 
he  then  gave  a  number  of  examples. 

Mittnacht's  defence  against  these  accusations  was 
both  energetic  and  skilful.  A  few  of  the  examples 
cited  he  could  prove  to  be  without  foundation;  al- 
though, without  doubt,  much  that  was  underhanded 
remained  irrefutable.  With  reference  to  the  irrational 
abuse  of  Prussia,  he  said,  that  whenever  the  populace 
is  stirred  by  intense  excitement,  a  great  deal  that 
is  noxious  rises  to  the  surface ;  but  to  hold  the  Min- 
isters responsible  for  this  he  declared  to  be  the  height 
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of  injustice.  The  real  originators  of  the  excitement 
were  the  men  of  the  National  Party,  who  upon  every 
occasion  had  demanded  that  Wiirtemberg  should  seek 
admission  into  the  Northern  Confederation,  and  to  that 
end  had  represented  their  own  State  as  corrupt  and 
hastening  to  its  decline,  whereby  they  had  deeply 
offended  the  patriotic  self-esteem  of  the  people.  "  The 
greater  number  of  our  deputies,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  surely  do  not  belong  to  the  Government  Party ;  but 
that  as  a  body  they  are  truly  representative  of  the  opin- 
ions prevailing  in  Wiirtemberg,  of  this  I  can  assure 
you." 

In  this  spirit  the  debate  was  carried  on  for  some 
time.  The  Conservatives  expressed  regret  at  the  tone 
which  Braun  had  introduced  into  the  discussion,  to 
which  Lasker  replied  that  a  thunder-storm  often  clears 
the  atmosphere.  "We  have  told  one  another  some 
plain  truths,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  gradually  learn 
to  know  one  another  better.  At  all  events,  one  thing 
has  become  evident ;  as  in  the  elections  so  in  the  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  the  German  question  can  no  longer 
be  kept  down;  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  discre- 
tion, it  forces  itself  to  the  front  everjrwhere,  whether 
we  approve  of  this  or  disapprove  it." 

The  motion  presented  by  the  Committee,  expressing 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Wiirtem- 
berg Government,  was  then  voted  upon  by  roll-call,  the 
parties  being  greatly  divided;  and  the  result  showed 
that  it  had  been  carried  by  162  voices  against  105. 

Encouraged  by  these  victories,  the  National  Liberals. 
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determined  to  follow  them  up.  Eleven  of  their  South 
German  associates,  from  Darmstadt  and  Baden,  sup- 
ported by  their  entire  party  in  the  Reichstag,  moved 
that  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  draft 
of  an  address  prepared  and  submitted  by  them  should 
be  accepted.  In  response  to  the  first  sentence  of  the 
speech,  namely,  that  as  a  result  of  the  national  idea 
the  Customs  Union,  from  a  small  beginning,  had  grown 
into  a  firm  union  of  all  the  German  States,  the  draft 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  thought  of  nationality 
would  uninterruptedly  continue  to  exert  its  beneficent 
influence,  so  that  soon,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Cus- 
toms Union,  the  inalienable  right  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  to  a  full  representation  of  all  the  common 
interests  might  be  realized. 

They  were  soon  to  discover,  however,  that  they  had 
entirely  misjudged  the  disposition  of  the  House.  Al- 
though it  had  not  been  possible  to  reject  the  criticism 
of  illegality  passed  upon  the  Wiirtemberg  election-law, 
nevertheless  all  the  other  parties  were  wholly  disin- 
clined to  reopen  the  political  strife;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  final  deliberation  upon  the  motion,  two  counter 
motions  to  set  aside  the  one  regarding  the  address, 
and  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  with  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  this  action,  were  presented,  one  by 
the  Free  Conservatives,  the  other  by  the  Party  of 
Progress ;  and  even  as  many  as  three  motions,  simply 
to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  without  stating  any 
i-easons,  were  before  the  House,  moved  by  the  Con- 
servatives, the  North  German  Clericals,  and  the  South 
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German  fraction,  all  indicative  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  the  best  way  to  promote  all  the  common  German 
interests  was,  for  the  present,  to  labor  together  in  har- 
mony to  solve  those  problems  by  which,  within  the 
limits  fixed  to  its  activity  by  treaty,  the  Parliament 
found  itself  confronted. 

It  was  in  vain  that  on  May  7  th  Bennigsen  declared 
most  positively  that  no  one  in  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberals  desired  to  violate  existing  treaties ;  that 
they,  too,  believed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  any 
change  in  these  treaties  must  depend  upon  the  free 
consent  of  all  the  South  German  Governments  and 
Chambers.  But  why,  he  asked,  forbid  the  expression 
of  patriotic  desires  and  hopes,  the  future  fulfilment 
of  which  no  one  doubted,  and  to  deny  which  no  one 
had  the  courage? 

Baron  von  Thiingen  fought  his  battle  from  behind 
the  bulwark  of  the  existing  treaties,  the  stipulations  of 
which  the  South  would  fulfil  with  perfect  good  faith, 
he  declared  (he  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  conclusion),  and 
would  therefore  expect  the  North  to  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tions quite  as  scrupulously.  In  the  South,  he  said, 
ever  since  the  war  of  1866,  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
powerful  victor  had  taken  possession  of  the  people, 
and  filled  them  with  apprehension  of  further  deeds 
of  violence.  Although  this  was  not  encouraging,  it 
was  but  natural ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  most 
unwise,  by  over-hasty  expectations  beyond  the  stipu- 
lations made  by  the  treaties,  to  alarm  and  so  check 
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the  growth  of  the  friendship  which  as  yet  was  in  its 
earliest  and  tenderest  stage. 

The  motion  simply  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the 
day  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  186  voices,  Conser- 
vatives, Clericals,  and  Democrats,  in  its  favor,  against 
150  Free  Conservatives  and  North  and  South  German 
National  Liberals,  opposed. 

Whilst  these  political  battles  were  being  fought,  the 
actual  business  of  the  Customs  Parliament  had  begun. 
At  first  came  a  number  of  proposed  measures  of  minor 
importance,  having  no  bearing  upon  the  chief  work  of 
the  session,  and  involving  no  disputed  questions  of  prin- 
ciple; these  were  therefore  disposed  of  both  quickly 
and  harmoniously. 

The  first  one  was  a  commercial  and  navigation  treaty 
between  the  Customs  Union  and  Spain,  by  which  each 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  granted  to  the  other 
the  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nations,  a  measure 
securing  to  German  commerce  the  advantage  of  as  low 
entrance  duties  in  Spain  as  that  country  had  hereto- 
fore accorded  to  the  French.  When  H.  H.  Meier  of 
Bremen  expressed  regret  that  the  advantageous  condi- 
tions to  arise  to  the  Customs  Union  from  the  treaty 
had  not  been  extended  to  include  the  Spanish  colonies 
as  well,  President  Delbriick  was  in  a  position  to  reply 
that  this  desire  had  been  presented  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  that  the  Spanish  Minister  had 
thereupon  transmitted  to  Berlin  the  announcement  that 
such  a  step  would  be  sanctioned. 

It  wa8  with  greater  readiness,  therefore,  that  the  Par- 
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liament  ratified  the  treaties,  which  it  did  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  a 
commercial  treaty  of  like  purpose  between  the  Customs 
Union  and  the  States  of  the  Church  was  submitted  ten 
days  later,  and  was  also  sanctioned  without  occasion- 
ing a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  parties. 

The  object  of  another  measure  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  was  to  mitigate  certain  prescriptions  of 
the  customs  penal  code,  and  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
of  imports  into  the  territory  of  the  Union  by  simplify- 
ing the  handling  of  the  goods  by  the  customs  officei-s. 
This  bill  was  also  received  with  great  favor,  and  an 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Par- 
liament was  quickly  reached  upon  every  point.  Re- 
gret was  even  expressed  that  the  Federal  Council  had 
confined  its  action  to  these  individual,  though  doubt- 
lessly beneficial,  changes ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ments would  as  quickly  as  practicable  undertake  a 
comprehensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  customs  laws 
and  penal  code.  To  this  the  Fedeml  Council  made  no 
objection. 

Meanwhile  the  more  important  measures  to  be  con- 
sidered during  the  session  had  been  reached,  —  a  new 
conmiercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  Customs 
Union,  as  also  a  revision,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
the  treaty,  of  that  part  of  the  former  Union  tariff  left 
untouched  by  the  treaty ;  and  finally  a  proposed  law 
regarding  uniform  taxation  of  tobacco  throughout  the 
territorv  of  the  Union. 
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All  these  measures  were  closely  related  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  Ever  since  the  English-French  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1860,  a  great  free-trade  movement  had 
spread  through  one-half  of  Europe,  finding  expression 
in  a  reduction  or  total  remission  of  numerous  impost 
duties,  as  well  as  in  the  extension  of  the  privileges 
of  the  most  favored  nations  to  many  new  contracting 
parties.  Since  1866  Austria  also  had  relinquished  the 
position  theretofore  maintained,  and  according  to  the 
more  recent  fashion  had  concluded  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium.  When,  in  1867,  negotia- 
tions between  the  Customs  Union  and  Austria  were 
begun  relative  to  a  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1866,  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  war,  it  be- 
came evident  that  here,  too,  the  former  desire  for  a 
great  customs  combination  between  the  Union  and 
Austria  had  been  relinquished,  and  that  the  aim  of 
the  present  treaty  was  simply  to  extend  and  facilitate 
intercourse  in  so  far  as  this  was  compatible  with  self- 
interest. 

Perhaps  this  view  was  even  more  generally  held  in 
Germany  than  in  Austria.  Owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  Bismarck  had  been  thus  inclined  ever 
since  1853,  and  more  especially  so  after  the  French 
commercial  treaty.  Delbriick  had  always,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  in  the  North  German 
Reichstag  the  great  majority  shared  his  views.  The 
Gonservatives  of  that  day  were  quite  as  enthusiasti- 
cally eager  to  abolish  the  duties  on  iron  as  were  their 
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followers  of  the  next  generation  to  increase  the  im- 
port duties  upon  grains.  Among  the  National  Liberals 
and  the  Party  of  Progress,  those  who  advocated  the 
opposite  theory  formed  but  an  insignificant  minority. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  representatives  of  Darmstadt 
and  Baden,  and  only  among  the  deputies  from  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg  was  a  large  group  of  determined 
protectionists  to  be  found.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  new  tariffs  were  not  only  favorably  received  T)y 
the  Parliament,  but  were  hailed  with  joy. 

It  was  but  natural  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  Governments  should  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  in  gratitude  for  these  desirable  tariff  rates 
the  second  and  less  popular  half  of  their  proposed 
measure  would  receive  favorable  consideration.  The 
abolition  or  reduction  of  so  many  impost  duties  would, 
for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  cause  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  revenues  arising  from  customs;  thia 
the  Governments  estimated  would  reach  in  round  fig- 
ures two  and  one-half  million  thalers  annually,  for 
which  they  were  most  anxious  to  find  reimbursement, 
nay,  even  hoped  to  secure  a  surplus,  since  many  of 
them,  and  foremost  among  these  Prussia,  knew  their 
home  budgets  to  be  seriously  embarrassed.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  that  both  the  excise  upon  native 
and  the  impost  duty  upon  imported  tobacco  should 
be  increased,  and  that  a  duty  should  be  levied  upon 
imported  petroleum,  at  present  untaxed. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  was  the  first  to 
be  considered,  and  from  the  outset  it  was  to  be  seen 
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that  the  deliberation  would  terminate  favorably.  Most 
auspicious  for  the  result,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  display  the  customary  zeal 
to  amend,  since  a  motion  involving  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  Power  leaves  no  intermediate  course  open ; 
it  must  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  It,  however, 
occasioned  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  South  German 
fraction,  whose  members  were  so  firmly  resolved  to  hold 
together  upon  all  other  questions.  They  were  all  ar- 
dently devoted  to  Austria,  were  filled  with  indignation 
that  Prussia  had  ousted  their  Austrian  brothers  from 
the  German  Confederation,  and  were  inspired  by  the 
hope  again  to  win  the  favor  of  Austria.  Three-fourths 
of  these  gentlemen  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
reject  a  treaty  which  promised  to  bring  them  into  closer 
sympathy  with  Austria.  And  so  the  deliberations  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  amicable  exchange  of  opinion 
than  of  a  controversy.  Of  the  great  number  of  reduced 
tariff  rates,  only  those  on  three  articles  were  exhaus- 
tively discussed,  —  those  on  linen  yam,  pig-iron,  and 
wine. 

In  reply-  to  a  prophecy  made  by  Moritz  Mohl,  that 
these  flourishing  industries  would  be  destroyed  by  di- 
minishing the  protection  thus  far  afforded  thetn  against 
foreign  competition.  Otto  Camphausen  stated,  that  al- 
though the  linen  spinneries  had,  without  doubt,  needed 
protection  for  a  time,  to  allow  them  to  accumulate  the 
capital  required  for  the  transition  from  hand  to  machine 
spinning,  yet  their  present  financial  condition  was  such 
that,  with  proper  management,  they  need  fear  no  foreign 
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competition,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  With  regard  to  pig-iron,  this  zealous 
protectionist  was  informed  by  Herr  von  Henning  that 
at  one  time  when  iron  was  unprotected,  a  thriving  iron 
industry  was  developed  in  East  and  West  Prussia  be- 
cause raw  material  could  be  imported  from  England  by 
sea  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  obtained  from 
Westphalia  by  way  of  the  long  overland  route ;  but  that 
this  industry  perished  when  the  importation  of  English 
pig-iron  was  rendered  impossible  by  a  high  protective 
duty. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  was  revealed  by  the 
debate  upon  the  duty  on  wine.  Mecklenburg  and 
LUbeck  were  not  at  that  time  members  of  the  Customs 
Union  because  they  were  still  bound  by  an  earlier  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  Now  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  release  them  from  this  agreement 
on  condition  that  the  Customs  Union  would  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  impost  duties  upon 
wines,  and  would  also  agree  to  remove  all  internal 
excise  duties  from  imported  wines.  Since  Austria  also 
was  very  desirous  of  this  reduction,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil had  embodied  it  in  the  treaty^  and  the  members  of 
the  House  who  were  most  familiar  with  these  matters, 
especially  those  from  the  South,  declared  that  the  Ger- 
man vineyards  need  fear  no  competition,  and  that  there 
was  therefore  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  not  be 
lowered,  and  Mecklenburg  and  Liibeck  be  thus  gained 
for  the  Customs  Union. 

The   representatives    from    Darmstadt  and    Mainz, 
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Metz  and  Bamberger,  declared  that  they  fully  approved 
such  a  step,  but  mentioned  the  fact  that  within  their 
own  State  there  was  an  excise  on  wine  which  was 
nearly  as  high  as  the  proposed  duty  on  that  which  was 
imported ;  so  that  for  Hesse  the  peculiarly  unfortunate 
circumstance  was  brought  about  that  protection  was 
given  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  native  pro- 
ducer, in  regard  to  which  they  gave  notice  that  they 
would  present  a  special  motion. 

The  treaty  was  then  voted  upon  by  the  House,  and 
was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  all  voices  except  seventeen  in 
its  favor.  The  latter  were  all  stanch  protectionists  of 
the  South  German  fraction,  who,  much  to  their  sorrow, 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  according  to  the  doctrines 
they  held,  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Austria 
would  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  land.       o 

According  to  the  usual  coui-se,  the  deliberation  upon 
the  second  tariff  bill  submitted  by  the  Federal  Council 
was  now  in  order,  for  in  this  way  only  ccTuld  a  cor- 
rect estimate  be  formed  of  the  deficiency  which  the 
reduction  of  the  customs  duties  would  occasion  in  the 
receipts  of  the  States;  this  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  question  of  how  the  deficiency  might  be  made  . 
good  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  South 
German  fraction  feared,  however,  that  in  this  way  the 
majority  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  vote  for  the 
tobacco  tax  proposed  by  the  Governments ;  and  Moritz 
Mohl  moved  that  this  be  placed  upon  the  order  of  the 
day.  He  regarded  it  as  so  important  a  subject,  he 
said,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  its  consequences. 
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apart  from  everything  else  which  might  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  in  regard  to  it. 

Georg  Vincke,  who  in  this  session  preserved  a  re- 
markable silence,  objected  to  such  a  proceeding,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  invariable  custom  first  to  estimate  the 
expenditures  or  deficiencies  which  might  arise,  and 
then  to  adjust  the  revenues  to  these  demands.  "  How- 
ever," he  added,  "since  Mohl,  as  I  understand,  ex- 
presses the  unanimous  desire  of  our  South  German 
associates,  we  oiight  to  be  obliging  and  grant  it." 

Agidi  lent  his  support  to  this  expression  of  a  fra- 
ternal spirit ;  and  although  Bamberger  remarked,  "  We 
South  Germans  are  never  unanimous,  neither  is  this  a 
convent  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  with  a  North  and  a 
South  German  tongue,  but  a  German  Parliament,"  still 
Mohl's  motion  carried  the  day,  and  on  May  15th  the 
preliminary  deliberation  upon  the  taxation  of  tobacca 
was  begun. 

Since  that  time  this  question  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  our  parliaments,  and  its  solution  sought  in 
the  most  divers  ways.  To  treat  of  it  here  in  full 
would  hardly  be  a  pleasure  to  my  readers;  it  will 
suffice  to  call  to  mind  the  leading  points  in  con- 
troversy. 

Whenever  the  subject  arises,  immediately  is  mar- 
shalled an  array  of  interested  disputants,  tobacco  plant- 
ters,  manufacturers,  and  dealera.  It  was  argued  that 
by  increased  taxation  this  flourishing  industry  would  be 
seriously  crippled,  if  not  totally  ruined.  This  was 
especially  to  be   taken   into   consideration,   since   the 
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producers  were  largely  men  of  smaller  means,  such  as 
tobacco  growers,  factory  employees,  etc.,  who  by  the 
proposed  measure  would  suddenly  be  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence.  As  in  the  production,  so  in  the 
consumption,  it  would  be  the  poorer  classes  who  would 
be  chiefly  affected  by  the  heavier  tax  upon  tobacco ; 
since,  as  was  generally  conceded,  it  was  they  who 
shouldered  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  imposed  by 
indirect  taxes.  It  was  declared  to  be  both  unjust  and 
cruel  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  one  luxury, 
his  pipe.  This  appeal  in  the  name  of  philanthropy 
was  the  more  effective,  since  the  men  of  the  middle 
class  also  preferred  to  pay  a  lower  rather  than  a  higher 
price  for  their  Bremen  cigars,  as  did  the  rich  man  for 
his  Havana. 

The  advocates  of  the  tax  met  these  objections  by 
declaring  that  tobacco  was  not  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  a  luxury,  and  as  such,  and  because  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  was  especially  \irell  adapted  to  be  an 
article  of  taxation,  "the  great  quantities  consumed  in 
Germany  showed  its  use  to  be  general  in  all  classes ; 
therefore  this  tax,  more  than  any  other,  would  yield 
a  large  revenue  to  the  State  without  being  seriously 
felt  by  the  individual  consumer.  Moreover,  every  one 
could,  if  he  chose,  avoid  the  slight  increase  of  ex- 
pense by  smoking  a  little  less.  In  so  far  as  philan- 
thropy toward  the  poor  man  was  concerned,  surely  the 
word  was  never  more  misapplied ;  for  should  the  poor 
man  smoke  a  few  cigars  less  each  day  and  spend  the 
money  thus  saved  for  bread  to  feed  his  children,  this 
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would  be  a  benefit  both  to  his  family  and  himself* 
With  regard  to  tobacco,  it  happened  to  be  the  case 
that  the  cheaper,  and  therefore  poorer,  kinds,  arid 
above  all  others  those  raised  in  Germany,  contained 
much  more  nicotine  than  did  the  finer  American 
brands,^  and  therefore  were  much  more  injurious  to 
health.  What,  asked  they,  could  be  said  against  a 
tax  which,  if  consumption  remained  the  same  in  spite 
of  its  imposition,  would  fill  the  State  treasuries,  and 
if  it  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  consumption  would 
improve  the  health  of  the  poor  man? 

To  the  further  objection,  that  the  manufacturers 
would  suffer,  the  reply  was  given  that  any  material 
change  in  the  customs-system  always  resulted  momen- 
tarily to  the  detriment  of  some  branches  of  industry 
and  to  the  advantage  of  others.  Unless  conditions 
were  doomed  to  remain  at  a  complete  stand-still, 
changes  must  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  that,  judg- 
ing by  past  experience,  after  a  short  period  of  transi- 
tion the  equilibrium  would  again  be  restored.  At  all 
events,  so  small  a  revenue  for  national  purposes  as  was 
derived  from  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Germany 
was  unexampled  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world.^ 

1  According  to  Liebig's  careful  investigations. 

*  With  regard  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  Michaelis 
made  the  following  statement :  Duty  on  coffee  per  hundred- weight  in  the 
Customs  Union  5  thlrs.,  in  England  9i  thlrs. ;  on  tea  per  cwt.  8  thlrs.  in 
the  C.  U.,  18i  in  Eng.;  on  100  quarts  of  brandy  13  thlrs.  in  the  C.  U., 
an  average  of  86  thlrs.  in  Eng. ;  on  a  like  quantity  of  wine  6  thlrs.  in 
the  C.  U.,  81  in  Eng. ;  on  beer,  a  like  quantity,  li  thlrs.  in  the  C.  U.^ 
41  in  Eng. ;  on  tobacco  per  cwt.  4  thlrs.  in  the  C.  U.,  116  to  129  thlrs. 
in  Eng. 

In  France  the  State  revenues  arising  from  tobacco  amounted  in 
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In  1868  these  arguments  and  counter-arguments 
were  presented  by  the  disputants  with  equal  ardor. 
From  the  outset  it  was  evident,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  speakers  who  desired  to  be  heard,  that  the 
current  of  sympathy  was  wholly  toward  cheap  cigars 
and  against  the  imposition  of  the  new  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. That  which  decided  the  question,  however,  was 
the  circumstance  that,  besides  the  Party  of  Progress 
and  the  South  German  fraction,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  National  Liberals  also  opposed  the 
measure  with  as  much  acrimony  as  they  had  shown 
toward  the  bill  presented  by  the  Government  on 
April  22d.  It  wa«  by  one  of  their  leaders  that  the 
deliberations  were  given  the  turn  leading  to  the  final 
decision;  admitting  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
bill  were  well  taken,  he,  however,  denied  the  need 
of  an  increase  in  the  State  revenue. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  popular  representative 
body,  said  Twesten,  before  consenting  to  increased 
taxation  of  the  people,  to  require  convincing  proof  of 
its  necessity,  or  else  to  demand  a  binding  agreement 
that  "Corresponding  relief  would  be  afforded  through 
the  reduction  of  other  taxes.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions were  wholly  absent  in  this  case.  A  previous 
speaker,  he  continued,  had   pointed   out  that  by  in- 


1865  to  233  milUon  francs,  in  the  Customs  Union  to  2,700,000  thlrs.,  or 
10  million  francs.  As  based  upon  the  average  prices  of  that  day,  cane 
sugar  was  taxed  in  the  G.  U.  at  55^  of  its  value,  coffee  at  22^0*  rice  at 
25^,  cocoa  at  33^.  As  opposed  to  this,  tobacco  was  taxed  at  18.2%,. 
which  made  it  appear  that  the  legislators  desired  to  influence  the 
people  to  purchase  tobacco  in  preference  to  food  materials. 
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creasing  the  tax  on  tobacco  the  more  grievous  tax  on 
salt  could  be  discontinued ;  this  was  very  good,  yet, 
as  every  one  knew,  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  effect 
the  abatement  of  a  tax  than  to  establish  one.  There- 
fore the  House  ought  not  to  relinquish  its  restrain- 
ing power  upon  the  tax  on  tobacco  until  the  abatement 
of  the  duty  on  salt  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  reduction  of  duties 
proposed  by  the  tariff  refonn  was  apparently  very 
great ;  a  closer  examination  would,  however,  reveal 
the  fact  that  it  was  largely  confined  to  duties  which 
were  as  insignificant  to  commercial  interests  as  they 
were  to  the  Customs  treasuiy.  The  hopes  which  in 
commercial  circles  had  been  placed  upon  the  reform 
had  by  no  means  been  realized.  The  question  natu- 
rally arose  why,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  pig-iron  was 
lowered,  and  that  on  the  various  forms  of  manufac- 
tured iron  remained  unaltered.  In  fact,  of  all  the 
long  list  of  articles  upon  which  the  duty  had  been 
lowered,  there  were  really  only  three,  pig-iron,  wine, 
and  linen  yam,  on  which  the  reduction  of  duty  threat- 
ened for  the  moment  materially  to  affect  the  State 
treasuries.  In  connection  with  these,  it  was,  however, 
more  than  probable  that  the  decrease  in  duties  would 
be  quickly  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
importation,  and  thus  an  abundant  return  be  made 
to  the  State  treasuries  for  their  momentary  loss. 
Therefore  the  necessity  of  a  new,  and  especially  of 
so  high  a  tax  as  that  proposed  to  be  levied  upon 
tobacco,  was  by  no  means  convincingly  shown. 
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At  the  time  of  this  discussion  the  situation  was  as 
follows :  The  duty  upon  imported  tobacco  amounted 
to  4  thalers  per  hundred-weight.  In  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  native  tobacco  yielded  a  land  tax, 
in  four  classes,  of  from  3  to  6  thaleis  to  the  Prussian 
acre.  In  South  Germany  no  tax  of  any  kind  was 
levied  upon  tobacco-raising,  but  in  exporting  their  pro- 
duction to  North  Germany  the  tobacco-planters  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  transportation  duty  (TJehergang%' 
^teuer)  ^  of  20  silver  groschens  per  hundred-weight. 

What  was  now  proposed  by  the  Federal  Council 
was  to  raise  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  from  4  to 
6  thalers,  and  to  place  a  uniform  tax  of  12  thalers  on 
tobacco  produced  within  the  territory  of  the  Customs 
Union,  which  was  double  the  maximum  rate  hereto- 
fore levied  in  the  North;  in  consideration  of  this  the 
South  would  no  longer  be  required  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation duty. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Twesten  proposed,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated,  that  the  duty  on  for- 
eign tobacco  should  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the 
tax  on  the  home  production  should  be  fixed  at  6 
thalers  per  acre,  or  three  silver  groschens  on  every 
parcel  of  three  square  roods. 

These  rates  would  yield  annually,  instead  of  a  rev- 


1  Tbakslator's  Notb.  —  Uebergang88teuer  is  the  tax  which  those 
States  of  t)ie  German  Empire  which  levy  a  tax  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption produced  within  their  territory  are  permitted  to  levy  upon 
like  articles  imported  from  other  States  of  the  Empire;  the  rate  of 
this  tax  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  the  excise  levied  upon 
the  home  production. 
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enue  of  1,900,000  thalers  as  was  desired  by  the  Gov- 
ernments, about  450,000  thalers,  of  which,  however, 
after  deducting  the  South  German  transportation  duty 
heretofore  levied,  and  the  cost  of  collecting,  little 
would  remain  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Customs 
Union  treasu^J^ 

Michaelis,  as  representative  of  the  Governments, 
submitted  a  statement  based  upon  exact  figures,  show- 
ing that  unless  the  revenue  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  were  augmented  by  receipts  from  the 
Customs  Union,  the  Confederation  would  be  compelled 
to  increase  its  pro  rata  assessments  by  two  millions, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Prussian  budget  would 
close  with  a  deficit  of  five  millions.  Nevertheless, 
Twesten  won  a  complete  victory. 

After  the  proposed  Government  measure,  as  w^U  as 
an  amendment  witli  a  view  to  a  compromise,  had  been 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  Twesten's  mo- 
tion was  voted  upon  by  roll-call,  and  adopted  by  167 
voices  in  its  favor  against  135  opposed.  The  minority 
consisted  of  those  deputies  who  antagonized  a  new 
tax  of  any  kind,  of  North  German  Progressists  and 
Democrats,  and  South  Germans  of  all  parties. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  National  Liberals  de- 
sisted from  hostility  to  the  Government  as  well  as  from 
all  further  opposition  on  principle.  At  least  a  part 
of  the  original  bill  would  have  been  rescued  by  them 
despite  the  general  disapproval.  They  declared  that 
equalization  of  the  taxes  throughout  the  North  and 
South  was  in  itself  a  great  advance ;  more  than  this  was^ 
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for  the  present,  impracticable.  The  newly  created  na- 
tional institution,  the  Customs  Parliament,  would  show 
but  little  wisdom  should  it  begin  its  activity  by  in- 
creasing the  burdens  of  the  people.  Especially  inju- 
dicious would  it  be  to  alienate  the  South  from  the 
national  idea  by  diminishing  the  protection  heretofore 
extended  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  production  of  to- 
bacco, so  long  as  a  continued  deficit  in  the  State  treas- 
uries was  no  more  in  evidence  than  it  was  at  present. 
Should  such  a  condition  come  about,  the  National 
Liberals,  they  declared,  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  Federal  Council  these  fine  promises  created 
but  little  confidence.  Notwithstanding  all  the  reasons 
given,  the  No  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  in  all  that 
was  said.  Nevertheless,  the  next  day  was  destined  to 
bring  with  it  a  bright  afterglow  of  the  old  sentiments, 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  connection  with  a  budget  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure,  it  was  not  one  dealing  with  the 
imposition  of  a  new  tax,  but  with  the  reduction  of  an 
existing  one. 

On  May  18  th  the  final  deliberation,  or  third  reading, 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  was  in  order. 
With  regard  to  one  of  its  positions,  the  reduction  of 
the  import  duty  on  wine,  Bamberger  and  his  associates 
now  brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  they  had 
given  notice,  asking  that  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Customs  Union  take  steps  toward  a  redress  of  the 
grievance  to  which,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
the  conflict  between  the  reduction  in  the  duty  ou  wine, 
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and  the  existing  83r8tem  of  indirect  taxation  gave  rise. 
As  has  been  stated,  unless  relief  were  afforded,  the 
duty  on  French  wines  would  be  only  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  tax  on  domestic  wines  in  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
on  the  Hessian  tierce  the  duty  would  be  about  twelve 
florins,  the  tax,  a  little  over  nine,^  which,  together  with 
the  greater  expense  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  in  Hesse,  rendered  competition  with  the 
French  wines  simply  impossible.  Moreover,  the  com- 
plaint was  made,  by  those  presenting  the  motion,  that 
the  method  pursued  in  collecting  the  duty  was  intol- 
erable, and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Customs 
Union,  impeding  intercourse,  occasioning  the  searching 
of  houses  by  day  and  by  night,  provoking  the  people 
to  smuggle  and  defraud. 

Although  these  statements  were  not  to  be  denied, 
Moritz  Mohl,  in  the  name  of  the  South  German  frac- 
tion, rose  to  offer  relentless  opposition  to  Bamberger's 
request.  "  What  existing  treaties  require  of  us  in  this 
matter  is  evident,"  said  he.  "  The  treaty  of  July  8th 
enumerates  the  articles  upon  which  every  State  is  free 
to  levy  an  internal  tax ;  wine  is  one  of  these,  although 
the  maximum  tax  which  may  be  placed  upon  it  is  lim- 
ited. Now,  the  present  tax  of  nine  florins  levied  upon 
wine  in  Hesse  is  less  than  this  maximum   allowed,  ten 

1  According  to  a  statement  rendered  by  Fabricius,  Tax  Coansellor  for 
Hesse  (p.  253  of  the  stenographic  reports) ;  he,  however,  omits  from  the 
total  amount  of  the  taxes  his  own  estimates  regarding  the  wine-trade  at 
wholesale  and  under  grant  of  a  charter,  and  therefore  places  the  entire 
amount  of  the  tax  at  seven  florins  and  ten  kreuzers. 

Compare  also  the  speech  made  by  the  Hessian  Government  Coun- 
sellor,  Pfannebecker,  to  be  found  a  few  pages  farther  on. 
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florins,  and  therefore  quite  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Customs  Union  treaty.  Consequently 
if  any  actual  grievance  exists,  it  is  wholly  within 
the  province  of  the  Hessian  Assembly  to  relieve  it* 
The  Customs  Pariiament  has  as  little  right  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter  as  has  the  Customs  Federal  Coun- 
cil, and  would  by  such  a  step  unlawfully  extend  its 
jurisdiction." 

The  Hessian  representative  in  the  Customs  Federal 
Council,  Privy  Councillor  Hofmann,  hastened  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  this  view,  denying  the  Pariia- 
ment's  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  reserving  to 
his  Government  all  right  to  act. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  not 
destined  to  bring  them  much  glory.  Up  to  this  point 
Bismarck  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  person- 
ally. Now,  however,  he  made  the  plain  yet  effective 
statement,  that  at  the  present  moment  he  wa«  not, 
any  moi'e  than  was  his  colleague  from  Hesse,  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Council 
would  regard  the  subject  of  the  motion  just  presented 
as  within  its  jurisdiction.  "  Since,  however,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  competency  of  the  Federal  Council  in 
the  matter  under  discussion  has  been  questioned  by 
one  of  its  members,  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that 
this  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  and 
that  neither  of  us  is  authorized  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  this  question  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. Moreover,  my  impression  prima  facie  is  the  re- 
verse  of    that    expressed   by   my   Hessian    colleague. 
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[Cries  of  "Bravo I"]  I  can  readily  imagine  that 
should  the  Federal  Council  believe  that  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  in  the  interior  which  the  institutions 
of  the  Customs  Union  are  designed  to  guarantee  is 
either  restricted  or  endangered  by  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  the  tax  system,  it  would  no  doubt  consider 
itself  competent  to  undertake  the  remedy."  [Enthu- 
siastic bravos.] 

To  this  Bismarck  added,  after  listening  to  a  reply 
made  by  Hofmann,  "In  my  estimation  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  Hessian  laws  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Customs  Union  treaty,  but  whether  the 
legislative  organs  of  the  Customs  Union  are  authorized 
to  decide  the  question  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not." 

To-day  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  in  either 
the  North  or  the  South  to  whom  the  objection  of  in- 
competency would  appear  reasonable.  For  example, 
the  Parliament  resolves  upon  a  certain  tax  on  wine, 
resulting  in  a  serious  disadvantage  to  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Shall  this  State  not  be  privileged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Council  to  this  griev- 
ance, leaving  to  this  body  the  speedy  redress?  The 
Customs  Union  declares  it  to  be  its  purpose  to  bring 
about  a  general  uniformity  in  all  the  inland  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption.  Shall  its  Parliament  be  de- 
barred from  considering  and  deciding  upon  a  case  of 
gross  non-uniformity  ? 

The  treaty  required  co-operative  action  to  prevent 
smuggling  and  fraud  in  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion  of    excise    duties;    the    Bamberger    motion   was 
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directed  against  a  legpLslative  measure  which  was  con- 
stantly provocative  of  these  abuses ;  and  yet  it  was 
questioned  whether  this  step  were  one  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  organs,  and  it  was  even 
looked  upon  as  evincing  a  systematic  attempt  to  extend 
their  power. 

Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  had  at  least  been  con- 
fined to  the  special  question  in  hand,  that  is,  whether 
the  Parliament  were  privileged  to  concern  itself  with 
the  Hessian  wine-tax,  so  long  as  this  did  not  exceed 
the  maximum  of  ten  florins  allowed  by  the  treaty. 
Now,  however,  after  Bismarck  had  so  plainly  indicated 
his  approval  of  the  motion,  the  suspicious  irritability 
of  the  South  German  fraction  was  doubly  aroused ;  and 
the  Wurtemberg  Clerical,  Probst,  allowed  his  excite- 
ment to  lead  him  to  intensify  to  the  utmost  the  ill- 
feeling  created  by  Mohl's  political  blunder,  and  so  to 
induce  an  important  political  discussion  by  the  very 
warning  he  uttered  against  it. 

"There  is  in  this  House,"  said  he,  "a  large  party 
which  hopes  by  extending  the  competency  of  this  as- 
sembly to  open  to  the  South  the  way  into  the  Northern 
Confederation.  Our  party  is  opposed  to  this.  It  is 
our  intention  rigidly  to  uphold  the  limits  set  to  the 
competency  of  this  body,  and  therefore  to  discounte- 
nance every  attempt  to  introduce  the  German  question, 
that  our  differences  may  not  be  noised  abroad,  nor 
peace  within  this  Parliament  be  disturbed.  There  is 
yet  another  consideration.  Over  our  heads  hangs  an 
avalanche,  which,  by  the  concussion  caused  by  our  con- 
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flict,  may  be  set  to  rolling.  There  is  one  who  would 
listen  with  lurking  satisfaction  should  we  be  compelled 
here  to  state  whereby  the  antagonism  between  the 
North  and  the  South  is  maintained ;  why  the  elections 
in  the  South  gave  evidence  of  so  great  disinclination 
to  Prussia ;  why  we  refuse  to  seek  admission  into  the 
Northern  Confederation." 

By  this  speech  all  the  sluices  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  torrent  of  .indignation  rushed  forth;  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Majority  was  burning  to  refute  every  one  of 
these  assertions. 

Again  Bismarck  took  the  word.  He  directed  atten- 
tion to  his  well-known  circular  note  of  September  7th, 
and  the  statement  contained  in  it,  that  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  would  scrupulously  refrain  from 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  South  to  induce  it 
to  seek  entrance  into  the  Confederation.  Not  until  the 
latter  should  of  its  own  free  will  announce  such  a  de- 
sire would  the  North  give  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  its  own  interests  would  admit  of  such  a  step. 
"For,"  said  he,  "we  are  not  so  anxious  as  you  sup- 
pose us  to  be,  gentlemen.  Continue  your  deliberations 
upon  matters  of  taxation  in  peace  of  mind;  we  have 
no  thought  to  extend  the  power  of  this  Parliament; 
neither,  however,  will  we  allow  it  to  be  diminished." 
Then,  in  conclusion,  he  uttered  one  sentence  which  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Probst's  insinuation  of  danger 
threatening  from  France,  and  shattered  it :  "  Above  all 
else,  I  would  advise  you  to  remember  that  an  appeal 
to  fear  never  finds  a  response  in  German  hearts." 
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At  once,  and  from  all  sides,  the  storm  burst  upon  the 
Southern  fraction  and  their  Ultramontane  and  Social- 
democratic  sympathizers.  "Yes,"  it  was  declared, 
"we  do  desire  national  unity;  we  intend  to  proclaim 
that,  both  here  and  everywhere.  We  are  not  averse  to 
an  honest  encounter,  for  thus  alone  will  we  learn  to 
understand  one  another ;  we  intend  to  carry  the  internal 
struggle  to  its  close,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proclaim 
abroad  that  even  now  we  are  united  in  the  purpose  to 
forbid  any  foreign  interference  with  the  consummation  of 
German  unity.  But  surely  we  do  not  seek  it  by  way 
of  an  extension  of  this  assembly's  competency.  To 
that  end  the  Customs  Union  will  not  suflBce ;  the  con- 
vocation  of  even  a  great  parliament  cannot  call  into 
being  a  national  political  existence,  such  as  will  meet 
our  aspirations  for  Germany ;  this  will  require  the  in- 
stitution of  an  established  government  such  as  we  have 
in  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  which  the 
Customs  Union  cannot  supply." 

Such  were  the  leading  thoughts  that  formed  the 
key-note  of  the  many-tuned  speeches  of  the  parties 
which,  though  usually  so  divided  in  their  opinions, 
were  for  the  moment  united  through  Probst's  short- 
sighted zeal  —  Old  Liberals  and  National  Liberals, 
Progressists  and  Conservatives. 

Probably  the  greatest  discomfiture  of  the  day  was 
caused  the  Southern  fraction  toward  the  close  of  the 
debate  by  the  appearance  upon  the  orator's  platform  of 
Volk,  the  representative  of  the  Bavarian  province  of 
Schwaben.     In  a  speech  overflowing  with  wit,  enthu- 
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siasin,  and  good  sense,  he  disputed  the  right  of  his  asso- 
ciates from  the  South  to  make  that  entire  section 
responsible  for  their  utterances  by  using  the  expression, 
"  we  South  Germans,  we  Swabians,"  since,  as  he  clearly 
demonstrated,  it  was  solely  due  to  the  accidental  dis- 
tribution of  the  inhabitants  in  the  election  districts  that 
his  opponents  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the  larger 
representation  in  the  House,  whereas  the  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  had  really  been  cast  for  the  national  side. 
As  he  closed  with  the  exclamation,  "Among  us  there 
are  some  who  still  seem  to  enjoy  throwing  snowballs 
at  one  another,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  sun 
with  the  increasing  warmth  of  its  rays  will  deprive 
them  of  the  material  for  their  missiles.  Yes,  truly, 
my  friends,  the  springtime  has  come  upon  Germany  I"" 
jubilant  acclamation  rang  through  the  House ;  and  not 
only  the  treaty  with  Austria,  but  Bamberger's  motion 
as  well,  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

This  was  the  most  vexatious  day  the  Southern  frac- 
tion had  as  yet  experienced ;  there  was,  however,  ample 
consolation  in  store  for  them.  It  soon  appeared  that 
even  in  the  nationally  inclined  majority,  there  still 
remained  much  of  the  old  spirit  which  raised  German 
unity  as  its  ideal  high  upon  its  standard,  but  decided 
all  practical  action  by  local  and  material  interests  alone. 
On  May  18th  enthusiasm  had  run  high  for  a  great 
and  united  future;  on  the  19th  the  finances  received 
cool  and  careful  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  home  interests. 

The  subject  under  consideration  was  the  Govern- 
ment bill  regarding  the  reform  of  the  general  customs 
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tariff,  in  so  far  as  this  had  not  already  been  modified  in 
favor  of  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  by  the  Austrian 
<;ommerciaI  treat}\  There  was  a  long  list  of  commod- 
ities upon  which  the  duty  was  either  to  be  entirely 
remitted  or  to  be  materially  lowered,  classed  under  57 
heads,  including  many  subdivisions,  and  making  a  re- 
duction in  duties  estimated  at  200,000  thalers  annu^ 
ally.  In  this  list,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  free-traders, 
only  one  item  stood  forth  conspicuously  and  annoy- 
ingly ;  it  was  not  the  abolition  of  an  existing  duty,  but 
the  restoration  of  one  remitted  in  1865,  a  duty  of  fif- 
teen silver  groschens  on  a  hundred-weight  of  coal-oil, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which  it  was  estimated  would 
amount  to  500,000  thalers,  and  would  probably  grow 
larger  with  every  year.  All  the  liberal  sympathizers 
of  the  people  who  on  the  day  before  had  voted  with 
Bismarck  were  on  this  point  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Southern  fraction,  whose  intention  it  was  to  prevent 
the  Customs  Parliament  from  passing  a  single  new  tax. 
The  House  concerned  itself  but  little  with  the  other 
positions  of  the  tariff;  all  the  interest  was  centred 
upon  petroleum.  It  was  even  rumored  that  should  its 
general  unpopularity  result  in  the  defeat  of  this  Article 
of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Council  would  withdraw  the 
entire  measure.  To  gain  certainty  upon  this  point, 
Braun  (Wiesbaden),  after  a  short  general  debate, 
moved  that  the  separate  Articles  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  bill,  but 
that  the  one  regarding  petroleum  should  be  given  the 
precedence.    The  House  so  decided,  although  President 
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Delbriick  had  declared  that  it  was  not  the  usage  of 
the  Federal  Council  to  make  hypothetic  decisions ;  it 
would  await  the  action  of  the  House,  and  then  declare 
its  intentions. 

That  the  duty  on  petroleum  would  fare  even  harder 
than  had  the  tax  on  tobacco  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
For,  to  begin  with,  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
arrayed  against  the  latter  applied  with  equal  force  to 
petroleum :  the  insuflBcient  evidence  of  an  actual  finan- 
cial exigency,  which  could  only  be  established  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  completed  budgets  for  both  Union 
and  State  for  the  coming  year;  the  probability  that 
the  reduction  of  the  other  duties  would  not  result  in 
a  deficiency  of  revenue,  but  by  inducing  greater  con- 
sumption would  eventually  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Customs  treasuries;  further,  the  malicious  imputation 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  every  indirect  tax,  the 
burden  would  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  man ; 
and,  finally,  the  impossibility,  politically,  for  the  Cus- 
toms Parliament  to  establish  a  continuous  source  of 
revenue  over  the  disbursement  of  which  it  had  no 
right  of  supervision. 

"  My  vote,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  National 
Party,  Marquard  Barth,  "will  be  cast  against  any 
form  of  consent,  so  that  the  Federal  Council  will  find 
itself  compelled  to  convoke  this  assembly  again  next 
year,  and  grant  us  greater  privileges,  such  as  become 
a  true  representation  of  the  German  nation.  He  wha 
keeps  his  pursenstrings  tied,"  he  added  in  closing, 
"holds  power  within  his  grasp,  for  he  will  find  him- 
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self  surrounded  by  suppliants;  but  he  who  has  emp- 
tied out  all  that  he  has,  is  no  better  than  a  beggar 
himself." 

There  was  still  another  argument  against  the  duty 
on  coal-oil,  namely  the  indisputable  fact,  that,  unlike 
tobacco,  it  was  not  an  article  of  luxury,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  had  no  more  desirable  effect  than  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  consumer ;  but  that  in  con- 
sequence of  its  enormous  importation  and  exceeding 
cheapness,  it  had  become  a  means  of  labor,  conse- 
quently a  source  of  increased  production  and  wealth ; 
that  it  had  become  indispensable  to  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and,  bringing  light  to  the  poorest  hut,  had 
made  night-work  possible  to  the  occupants.  "Will 
you,"  exclaimed  Braun  at  the  close  of  a  flowery  speech 
full  of  pathos,  "will  you,  by  raising  the  price  of  coal- 
oil,  transform  the  people's  light  into  darkness  ?  " 

This  multiplicity  of  reasons  was  met  by  the  former 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  new  era,  Herr  von 
Patow,  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  knows  well 
that  of  which  he  speaks.  He  called  Earth's  attention 
to  the  possibility  that  a  Customs  Parliament  habitu- 
ally sterile  of  desired  results  would  cease  to  be  con- 
voked at  all  by  the  Federal  Council;  he  advised  his 
adversaries  not  to  use  the  Customs  Parliament's  oflRcial 
ignorance  of  the  budget  matters  of  the  individual 
States  as  a  pretext  to  deny  the  existence  of  public 
exigencies,  since  every  one  was  fully  aware  that  the 
members  of  the  House  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
budgets  of  their  respective  States.     He  set  at  naught 
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the  complaints  regarding  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
tax  on  oil  by  showing  how  insignificant  would  be  the 
share  falling  to  the  individual.  He  had  obtained  from 
both  consumers  and  dealers  exact  data  regarding  the 
quantity  of  oil  used  upon  his  estates,  and  had  found 
that  for  the  poorest  field  laborers  this  averaged  ten 
pounds  a  year  for  each  family.  Since  the  tax  proposed 
was  fifteen  silver  groschens  per  hundred-weight,  the 
average  laborer  would  in  consequence  be  burdened 
with  a  tax  of  one  and  one  half  silver  groschens,  an 
exaction  which  he  could  meet  almost  exactly  by  drink- 
ing one  pint  of  beer  less  each  year. 

Deputy  von  Wedemeier  confirmed  these  statements  ; 
his  statistics  were  based  upon  more  extended  research, 
the  books  of  both  large  and  small  oil-dealers  having 
been  submitted  to  his  examination,  by  which  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Ihe  consumption  of  petro- 
leum increased  materially  with  each  ascending  degree 
of  prosperity,  until  for  the  millionnaire  it  reached  the 
large  amount  of  nine  hundred  pounds,  entailing  a  tax 
of  four  and  one-half  thalers,  ninety  times  as  large  a 
sum  as  that  required  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  there- 
fore pre-eminently  a  tax  of  which  it  could  not  truth- 
fully be  asserted  that  it  unjustly  oppressed  the  small 
consumers. 

However,  the  majority  was  not  to  be  influenced  in 
its  decision,  and  the  Article  regarding  petroleum  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  190  voices  against  99.  The 
deliberations  upon  the  other  Articles  of  the  bill  passed 
most  smoothly;   all  the  proposed  remissions  of  duties 
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were  sanctioned  despite  Mohl's  strenuous  opposition. 
The  only  action  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded 
here  was  a  motion  receiving  the  support,  of  more  than 
one  party,  proposing  that  a  clause  be  added  asking  the 
Federal  Council  to  submit  a  bill  in  the  near  future 
dealing  with  a  corresponding  reform  in  the  taxation 
of  sugar,  since  a  decrease  in  the  present  rates  would 
most  likely  be  followed  by  a  much  larger  consumption, 
and  consequently  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
State  revenues. 

To  this  Delbriick  replied  that  he  fully  appreciated 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  request  was  based.  Since, 
however,  sugar  was  by  far  the  most  important  item  in 
the  whole  system  of  taxation  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion, even  a  slight  error  in  the  arrangements  concerning 
it  would  have  most  serious  financial  consequences ;  the 
desired  action  must  therefore  be  preceded  by  a  most 
thorough  investigation;  and  for  this  reason  the  prom- 
ise to  give  the  subject  careful  consideration  was  the 
only  one  which  he  could  at  present  make. 

When,  on  May  28d,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  final 
deliberation  upon  the  tariff  bill,  Delbriick  announced, 
in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Council,  that  unless  the 
tax  on  petroleum  yrere  approved,  the  entire  bill  would 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Governments.  This  had  been 
fully  expected,  and  therefore  made  little  impression. 
The  free-trade  majority  believed  that  by  the  time 
another  year  had  passed,  the  Federal  Council  would 
find  itself  compelled  to  be  less  unyielding,  and  there- 
fore definitively  refused  its  consent  to  the  tax  on  oil  by 
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149  voices  against  86,  whereupon  Bismarck  at  once 
announced  that  the  Federal  Council  withdrew  the 
entire  bill. 

This  closed  the  business  of  the  session;  all  that 
now  remained  was  a  series  of  courtesies  to  be  extended 
by  the  North  to  the  representatives  from  the  South. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  with  which  King  Wil- 
liam closed  the  session,  he  commended  the  results  so 
far  achieved,  and  presaged  an  auspicious  future  for  the 
desired  measures  which  had  as  yet  failed  of  enactment. 
The  labors  shared  during  the  past  weeks,  he  hoped, 
had  removed,  or  at  least  softened,  dividing  prejudices ; 
in  the  future,  as  heretofore,  his  attitude  would  be 
prescribed  not  by  the  power  vested  in  himself,  but  by 
Sk  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  for  existing  treaties. 

In  honor  of  its  South  German  guests,  the  City  of 
Berlin  gave  a  brilliant  garden  party ;  this  was  followed 
by  an  elegant  banquet  in  the  Exchange,  the  festivities 
being  closed  by  a  pleasure  trip  to  Kiel,  where  the  new 
Federal  naval  station  and  the  beginnings  of  the  German 
war  marine  were  inspected. 

Our  South  German  friends  gladly  accepted  all  these 
evidences  of  friendship ;  their  official  thanks,  however, 
appeared  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  their  constitu- 
ents, in  which  they  rendered  an  account  of  their 
stewardship,  taking  much  credit  to  themselves  for  hav- 
ing unyieldingly  and  effectively  obstructed  every  at- 
tempted change  in  the  nature  of  the  Customs  Parliament, 
as  well  as  every  proposed  increase  of  significance  in 
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the  taxes.  In  conclusion,  they  declared  that  their 
observations  in  the  North  had  but  deepened  their  con- 
viction that  union  with  the  Northern  Confederation 
would  require  of  the  Southern  States  the  complete 
surrender  of  their  independence;  that  the  Prussian 
tendency  to  excessive  furtherance  of  military  objects 
was  prejudicial  both  to  material  interests  and  moral 
culture,  and  must  rest  as  a  crushing  burden  upon  the 
people. 

The  only  way  of  escape  from  all  this,  they  believed, 
lay  in  the  direction  of  a  firm  association  uniting  all  the 
strength  of  South  Germany  on  a  basis  of  liberal  institu- 
tions, namely,  the  formation  at  last  of  the  Southern 
Confederation. 

in.      CLOSING   WEEKS   OF  THE   REICHSTAG. 

The  idea  of  national  unity  had,  as  has  been  seen, 
made  no  converts  in  the  first  Customs  Parliament. 
Bismarck  who,  as  he  had  himself  informed  the  South 
Germans  on  May  18th,  could  await  their  desire  to  be 
Admitted  into  the  Confederation  without  the  least  im- 
patience, was  little  disturbed  by  this  fact,  and  before 
many  days  had  passed,  on  May  27th,  authorized  the 
re-assembling  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that  the  work 
of  promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  consolidating  the 
Confederation,  so  well  begun,  might  be  completed. 

The  first  condition  to  such  a  result  was  that  the  un- 
certainty in  matters  of  finance  should  be  relieved,  an 
end  for  which  the  action  of  the  Customs  Parliament 
had  been  as  barren  of  results  as  it  had  been  for  the  as- 
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piration  after  German  unity,  and  for  the  achievement 
of  which  Miquel's  motion,  accepted  by  the  Reiclistag  on 
April  22d,  proved  an  effectual  barrier  by  making  an 
agreement  between  that  body  and  the  Federal  Council 
impossible. 

What  was  most  necessary,  therefore,  was  that  an 
understanding  upon  this  point  should  be  reached  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
desired  direction,  immediately  after  the  close  of  Whit- 
sun-tide  week,  the  draft  of  the  Federal  budget  for  1869 
was  on  June  4th  submitted  to  the  House,  which  then 
selected  June  8th  as  the  date  for  the  preliminary  delib- 
eration by  the  plenum. 

Although  some  complaints  were  heard  that  the  time 
thus  allowed  was  much  too  short  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  budget,  the  great  majority  were  desirous  to  es- 
cape from  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  in  Berlin ;  and  upon 
closer  inspection  the  budget  was  after  all  found  to  co- 
incide so  nearly  with  its  predecessor  in  most  points, 
or  else  the  reasons  for  deviation  were  so  apparent,  that 
a  more  detailed  examination  was  really  not  necessary. 
Therefore,  when  the  session  was  opened  on  July  8th, 
every  one  felt  convinced  that  the  only  hotly  debated 
point  would  be  the  additional  clause  proposed  by  Mi- 
quel  to  the  bill  regarding  the  Federal  debt. 

As  has  been  seen,  in  the  last  discussion  of  the  bill 
Twesten  urged  insistence  upon  this  clause;  since  the 
Government  could  not  afford  an  interruption  in  it» 
work  of  founding  a  navy,  and  through  its  dependence 
upon  the  money  to  be  realized  by  the  loan  would  be 
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forced  to  accept  the  clause  upon  which  this  was  con- 
ditional. To  be  sure,  the  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Party  who  were  heard  in  the  House 
declared  that  now,  as  before,  the  party  intended  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  navy  by  a  vigorous  support, 
and  that,  should  the  Government,  through  its  persist- 
ent rejection  of  the  clause,  fail  to  obtain  the  loan,  the 
National  Liberals  would  be  quite  willing  to  consent 
to  other  means  of  raising  the  required  amount;  still, 
since  the  party,  in  direct  cootradiction  to  these  fine 
phrases,  by  its  attitude  in  the  Customs  Parliament  had 
denied  to  the  Governments  every  increase  of  revenue, 
but  little  credence  was  given  these  protestations  of 
good  will. 

The  Conservative  press  daily  developed  the  theme, 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  to 
deprive  the  Government  of  every  source  of  supply  for 
the  requirements  of  the  navy,  except  that  offered  by  the 
Ipfm,  thus  compelling  it  to  accept  the  Miquel  clause. 
In  every  key  the  changes  w^ere  rung  upon  the  malevo- 
lence of  a  course  of  action  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  force  an  unconstitutional  extension  of  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  country's  safety,  by  refusing  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  navy. 

To  this  the  Liberals,  of  course,  made  reply  by  revers- 
ing the  accusation,  declaring  the  responsibility  for  re- 
tarding the  work  upon  the  navy  to  lie  wholly  at  the 
door  of  the  Government,  which  for  the  sake  of  retain- 
ing a  reactionary  and  arbitrary  powder  refused  its  sanc- 
tion to  this  clause,  emanating  from  a  true  conception 
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of  constitutional  government ;  in  consequence,  it  found 
but  300,000  thalere  at  its  disposal  for  expenditure  upon 
the  navy  instead  of  the  three  and  a  half  million  of  the 
loan. 

In  this  warfare  of  charges  and  counter-charges,  the 
position  of  the  Government,  which  was  simply  that  of 
insistence  upon  the  retention  of  an  existing  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  was  far  more  tenable  than  was 
that  of  the  Opposition,  advocating,  as  they  did,  a 
fundamental  change  of  existing  conditions.  Outside 
of  the  initiated  few,  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
Miquel's  apparently  inoffensive  clause  were  little  un- 
deratood ;  and  with  the  popularity  at  that  time  enjoyed 
by  the  aspiring  young  navy,  the  dispute  by  which  its 
prospects  were  jeopardized  caused  much  vexation 
among  the  people. 

It  was  therefore  with  greater  eagerness  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberals  reiterated  their  former  assurance  that 
they  were  far  from  intending  to  injure  the  navy ; 
quite  the  contrary  was  true;  should  the  Government 
insist  upon  making  the  loan  impossible,  they  would 
see  to  it  that  the  required  funds  were  forthcoming 
from  other  sources. 

What  they  expected  to  gain  by  their  proposed  course 
it  is  hard  to  discover.  Should  they  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  desired  funds  through  increased 
taxation  this  would,  to  be  sure,  make  a  navy  possible ; 
but  that  the  end  had  been  achieved  by  means  of  a 
heavier  tax  burden  instead  of  the  loan  would  not  be 
likely  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  party,  besides 
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which,  should  the  necessity  of  a  loan  be  removed, 
that  of  a  law  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  together  with  Miquel's  clause,  would  also 
disappear. 

However,  this  course  once  adopted,  must  be  pur- 
sued; and  so,  in  reversal  of  the  usual  order,  it  was 
the  Liberal  Left  which  now  anxiously  scanned  the 
items  of  the  budget  to  discover  a  possible  way  of  aug- 
menting the  revenue,  whereas  the  Governments  per- 
sisted in  their  refusal  to  lay  additional  burdens  upon 
the  people. 

To  raise  the  three  and  a  half  millions  which  the 
loan  was  originally  intended  to  furnish,  their  first  re- 
course was  to  an  increase  of  the  pro  rata  contribu- 
tions. Delbriick  with  decision  pronounced  this  to  be 
infeasible;  since  it  had  already  been  found  necessary 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  contributions  at  twenty-three 
millions,  three  millions  more  than  had  been  required 
the  preceding  year.  A  still  further  increase  would 
completely  demoralize  the  finances  of  the  individual 
States. 

"Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "then  we  will  desist 
from  this  proposed  increase  in  the  contributions.  The 
budget,  however,  affords  other  ways  and  means  of 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  navy.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  the  principal  receipts  of  the  Confederation  have 
been  estimated  at  too  low  a  figure ;  the  deficiency 
apprehended  as  the  result  of  the  reduced  postal  rates, 
as  also  that  arising  in  consequence  of  certain  reduc- 
tions in  duties,  will   not  be  as  great  as  feared,  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  will  be  transformed  into  a  surplus  by 
the  impetus  given  to  intercourse." 

Delbriick  admitted  that  in  a  few  years  this  might 
perhaps  be  the  case,  but  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  tlie  budget  for  1869  that  was  now  being 
determined,  and  that  for  the  coming  year  the  continu- 
ance of  a  deficit  was  beyond  question.  The  criticism 
had  been  made,  that  the  half  million  to  accrue  from 
the  tobacco  tax  in  its  new  form  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  estimates.  "  Why  should  it  ap- 
pear in  the  budget  for  1869,"  asked  Delbriick,  "  for 
its  amount  is  not  decided  upon  until  the  summer 
of  1869,  and  it  is  not  due  until  December  of  that 
year  ?  " 

No  better  success  awaited  a  proposition  made  by- 
Lasker.  It  had  appeared  that  franking  privileges  had 
been  extended  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  letters 
passing  through  the  mails  during  the  past  year ; 
should  this  privilege  be  withdrawn  a  large  sum  would 
be  realized  by  the  Government,  it  was  claimed.  To 
this  Delbriick  remarked,  that  of  these  letters  by  far 
the  greater  number  represented  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  Government  authorities ;  should  postage 
be  required  upon  them,  the  revenue  realized  from  this 
source  would  be  paid  by  the  several  States,  and  there- 
fore would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  pro 
rata  contributions. 

Thus  the  search  in  the  ordinary  budget  for  the 
means  wherewith  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  the  navy  had  to  be  abandoned,  leaving  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  loan  9&  the  only  resource.  The  more  ap- 
parent this  fact  became,  the  more  animated  grew  the 
debate  upon  the  Miquel  clause,  each  party  seeking  to 
throw  upon  the  other  the  responsibility  for  the  disad- 
vantage to  be  suffered  by  the  country,  should  the  con- 
dition made  be  insisted  upon.  Back  and  forth  flew 
the  charge  of  doctrinaire  obstinacy,  and  lack  of  patri- 
otism. A  large  part  of  the  House,  however,  remained 
wholly  unaffected  by  these  polemic  pyrotechnics.  From 
various  sides  came  the  criticism  that  all  this  recrimi- 
nation was  useless ;  since  all  parties  were  united  in  the 
wish  to  see  the  German  navy  established  in  strength, 
and  it  was  not  possible  that  no  way  could  be  devised 
by  which  the  nation's  desire  could  be  realized  and 
yet  neither  party  be  forced  to  abandon  its  principles 
in  the  fulfilment. 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  rose  Otto  Camphausen, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Finance.  He  was  as  well  known  for 
his  proficiency  in  matters  of  this  department  as  he  was 
for  his  skill  as  a  parliamentarian  ;  in  his  utterances 
there  was  generally  little  attempt  at  rhetoric  elegance 
and  oratorical  effect,  but,  based  upon  extensive  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  characterized  by  convincing  logic 
and  unerring  judgment  as  to  the  attainable,  they  never 
failed  to  convince. 

To  a  vehement  utterance  made  by  Schulze-Delitzsch, 
he  now  added  the  remark  that  it  was  most  unreason- 
able of  the  Federal  Council,  which  had  but  just  de- 
rived its  power,  to  authorize  government  loans  from 
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the  Reichstag,  in  that  the  latter  had  embodied  this 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  now  to  refuse  the  Reichs- 
tag the  right  to  control  the  exercise  of  this  power* 
Camphausen  then  directed  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  connection  with  this  subject  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  official  control  were  possible;  that  in 
Prussia,  according  to  a  law  enacted  in  1850,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  debt  was  placed  under  rigid 
supervision,  and  that  this  arrangement,  after  a  test  of 
eighteen  years,  had  proved  itself  beyond  objection. 
When  in  1867  the  Federal  Council  had  announced,  in 
connection  with  the  loan  for  the  navy,  that  the  draft 
of  a  law  regarding  the  Federal  debt  would  be  sub- 
mitted, it  had  been  the  general  understanding  that 
this  law,  by  conforming  in  its  general  features  to  the 
excellent  one  in  force  in  Prussia,  would  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  debt,  and  that  it  would  be  unopposed  in  the 
Reichstag. 

"  The  Governments  also  were  greatly  surprised  when 
the  reverse  of  this  appeared,"  he  said,  "  and  even  more 
so  when  it  was  proposed  to  infuse  into  the  bill  a  po- 
litical principle  of  far-reaching  significance.  That  they 
should  refuse  their  consent  was  but  natural." 

He  then  exhorted  the  two  parties  not  to  exasperate 
each  other  by  prolonged  contention,  not  to  tie  their 
own  hands  for  the  future  by  rashly  vehement  assevera- 
tions, but  instead,  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  an 
adjustment  whereby  an  agreement  would  become  pos- 
sible. 
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His  counsel  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause^ 
but  did  not  prevent  a  last  wrathful  battle  of  words, 
between  Wagener  (Neustettin)  and  Count  Schwerin. 

This  closed  the  general  debate,  and  on  June  9th  the 
special  deliberation  upon  the  several  items  of  the  bud- 
get was  begun.  The  estimates  for  the  navy  being  set 
aside  for  the  time,  all  the  other  sections  were  conferred 
upon  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June  in  a  manner  more 
suggestive  of  an  academic  discussion  than  of  a  parlia- 
mentary struggle.  There  was  no  lack  of  criticism  or 
of  hopes  expressed  with  regard  to  the  future,  nor  were 
a  few  harmless  motions  for  amendment  wanting;  the 
result  of  each  vote,  always  excepting  the  estimates  fer 
the  navy,  was,  however,  invariably  favorable,  until  all 
the  paragraphs  of  the  budget  were  approved.  Evi- 
dently the  anticipated  action  of  the  Federal  Council 
claimed  the  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  figures- 
presented  for  consideration. 

The  Governments  had,  in  fact,  agreed  upon  a  pro- 
posal of  compromise  after  the  manner  suggested  by 
Camphausen,  for  which  they  had  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  King  as  well  a«  the  approval  of  Bismarck, 
who  was  absent  owing  to  illness.  On  the  lOth,  when 
the  voting  upon  the  budget  by  headings  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  President  Simson  announced  to  the 
House  that  a  bill  of  the  following  contents  had  been 
received  from  the  Federal  Chancellor :  — 

The  administration  of  the  loan  for  expenditures  upon 
the  navy  as  approved  by  the  Reichstag  in  1867  shall, 
until  the  enactment  of  a  definitive  law  regulating  the 
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-administration  of  the  Federal  debt,  be  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Prussian  central  administration  of 
State  debts,  by  which  it  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  law  of  1850,  and  under  the  restriction  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  in  the  mte  of  interest  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  a  special  law.  To  the  Federal 
Chancellor  shall  be  intrusted  its  supreme  supervision; 
the  oath  required  of  the  officials  in  accordance  with 
the  Prussian  law  by  which  they  engage  not  to  execute 
any  unlawful  order  received  from  the  Government 
shall,  however,  henceforth  apply  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  matters  as  well.  The  administration 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Debt,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  and  three  of  the  Reichstag, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  body  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  together  with  the  President  of 
the  Prussian  Court  of  Accounts.  This  Committee 
shall  have  the  unqualified  right  at  any  time  to  exam- 
ine the  records  and  accounts  of  the  administration, 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  methods  pursued  by  it,  and 
regarding  the  balance  on  hand ;  with  regard  to  all  this 
the  Committee  shall  annually  render  an  account  to  tho 
Reichstag  for  the  purpose  of  discharge. 

The  proposed  compromise  consisted,  therefore,  in 
that  the  general  and  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  debt  were  not  now  to 
be  determined,  since  this  would  have  required  of  one 
of  the  two  parties  the  renunciation  of  its  principles 
regarding  the  Miquel  clause,  but  that  for  the  present 
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only  the  administration  of  the  loan  of  1867  was  to 
be  placed  under  a  provisional  management  in  a  man- 
ner providing  all  necessary  precautions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State's  interests. 

The  House  at  once  decided  upon  a  preliminary  delib- 
eration on  the  bill  by  the  plenum,  the  date  for  which 
was  as  yet  left  undetermined,  since  it  was  the  general 
wish  that  the  public  discussion  of  the  decisive  question 
should  be  preceded  by  consultation  within  and  between 
£he  several  fractions.  Of  these  discussions  we  have  no 
account ;  their  results,  however,  soon  appeared. 

The  Progressists  had  from  the  outset  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  the  assumption  of  a  loan  by  the  young 
Confederation,  and  at  the  most  had  been  willing  to 
consent  to  it  only  if  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  could 
be  achieved  in  connection  with  it.  They  would,  there- 
fore, have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed  compromise. 
That  its  rejection  entailed  a  complete  stand-still  in  the 
development  of  the  navy  mattered  little  to  them.  The 
navy  was  of  no  great  interest  to  them  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  great  principle  of  political  freedom  for 
fear  of  a  war  as  yet  invisible  upon  the  political  horizon, 
they  resented  with  indignation.  "A  State  that  is  will- 
ing to  renounce  liberty,"  was  Waldeck's  expression, 
"  does  not  deserve  to  exist !  " 

In  opposition  to  them  the  Conservatives,  Free  Conser- 
vatives, and  Old  Liberals  had  persistently  voted  against 
Miquel's  clause ;  but  now,  influenced  by  their  interest 
in  the  navy,  and  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between 
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the  two  legislative  organs,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
the  new  proposition  by  which  the  enactment  of  the 
clause  was  at  least  indefinitely  postponed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  deciding  power  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  National  Liberal  Party.  Up  to 
this  point,  side  by  side  with  the  Party  of  Progress,  it 
had  battled  valiantly  for  responsibility  of  the  Ministry ; 
now,  however,  when  through  the  inflexibility  of  the 
Government,  and  the  pressure  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion, it  became  a  choice  between  giving  up  the  navy 
or  the  Miquel  clause,  for  an  indefinite  time,  it  became 
apparent  at  once  how  great  a  difference  of  disposition 
there  really  wa8  between  tliis  and  the  radical  parties, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  constitutional  doc- 
trines held  by  them  in  common.  Germany's  power  at 
sea  was  dear  to  the  National  Liberals,  and  they  decided 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  compromise.  "  Since  I  must 
choose  between  inflicting  an  injury  upon  my  father- 
land, or  relinquishing  a  right  of  freedom,  I  will  vote 
to-day,  as  I  shall  always  vote,  for  my  fatherland!"  ex- 
claimed Lasker  in  striking  contrast  to  Waldeck's  utter- 
ance. 

But,  as  wise  as  it  was  to  abandon  a  position  grown 
untenable,  it  was,  nevertheless,  especially  after  all  that 
had  preceded  it,  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Liberals.  And  when,  on  June  16th,  the  deliberation  by 
the  plenum  was  begun,  it  soon  developed  into  a  vehe- 
ment explanation  between  the  former  allies.  With 
every  possible  shaft  of  ridicule  and  pathos  did  the  Pro- 
gressists point  their  representation  of  the  weakness  and 
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want  of  principle  evinced  by  the  friends  who  had  de- 
serted them ;  in  bitter  derision  they  showered  upon 
them  quotations  from  their  former  valiant  speeches  in 
which  they  had  proclaimed  that  a  retreat  from  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  assumed  with  regard  to  this  most 
important  question  was  impossible  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  those  upon  whom  this  violent 
onslaught  was  made  found  abundant  material  with 
which  to  defend  themselves  and  make  counter-charges. 
At  several  points  even  Delbriick  as  well  as  a  number 
of  Conservatives  entered  the  debate  with  effective  ar- 
guments against  the  Party  of  Progress.  Lowe  (Kalbe) 
had  deplored  the  wasteful  expenditure  upon  the  navy 
to  which  this  bill  would  throw  open  the  door.  To  this 
General  von  Moltke  now  replied,^  "  Where,  indeed,  is 
an  intelligent  person  to  be  found  who  would  not  prefer 
tliat  the  enormous  sums  which  all  the  coimtries  of 
Europe  expend  for  military  purposes  might  be  diverted 
into  peaceful  channels?  An  international  agreement 
such  as  has  often  been  proposed  to  this  end  will,  how- 
ever, never  achieve  the  desired  result.  I  can  see  but 
one  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  which  is 
that  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a  Power  will  arise  which, 
without  itself  being  one  to  seek  conquest,  will  yet  be 
so  mighty  that  it  can  forbid  its  neighbors  to  enter 
into  war.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  should  this  benefi- 
cent condition  ever  be  realized,  it  must  be  brought 
about  by  Germany.  This,  however,  gentlemen,  cannot 
<jome   to   pass   until    Germany   is   sufficiently  strong, 

1  stenographic  reports,  pp.  442  and  460. 
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which  medns  when  it  is  united.  And  to  arrive  at  this, 
goal  despite  the  disapprobation  of  Europe,  we  need  an 
army  and  a  navy.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
sanction  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Government." 

Von  Moltke's  speech  recalls  the  famous  words  of 
Frederick  the  Great :  "  Were  I  King  of  France,  not  a 
cannon-shot  should  be  fired  in  all  Europe  without  my 
permission."  Moltke  would  have  modified  the  say- 
ing to  read:  "When  King  William  becomes  Emperor 
of  Germany,  he  will  not  pennit  a  cannon-shot  to  be 
fired  in  Eui'ope." 

No  more  effective  argument  could  have  been  made 
against  the  short-sighted  opposition  to  the  so-called  mil- 
itarism. It  was  a  truly  prophetic  speech  with  which 
the  great  soldier  portrayed  for  the  eyes  of  Europe  the 
coming  era.  The  Reiclistag  responded  to  his  appeal  by 
hearty  applause  and  a  vote  of  151  favorable  against  42: 
dissenting  voices. 

Immediately  afterward,  feeling  assured  of  a  like  re- 
sult for  the  budget  at  its  third  reading,  Delbriick 
presented  it  in  the  altered  form  occasioned  by  the  real- 
ization of  the  loan.  The  final  deliberation  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  the  approval,  fii-st 
of  the  proposed  compromise-bill,  and  then  of  the  entire 
budget  as  presented  for  its  final  reading  without 
amendment  of  any  kind.  This  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  the  three  members  of  the  Reichstag  who 
were  to  represent  that  body  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Debt. 

Thus  internal  peace  was  restored,  and   after  many 
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reverses  the  Government  had  at  last  won  a  great  vic- 
tory ;  an  imposing  sum  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
navy,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Liberals  to  an  exten- 
sion of  parliamentary  power  had  suffered  defeat.  And 
yet,  that  this  presaged  more  peaceful  days  for  the 
future  was  by  no  means  to  be  assumed;  although  the 
advantages  just  won  within  the  province  of  financial 
politics  were  for  the  moment  most  agreeable,  the  gen- 
eral situation  was  nevertheless  conducive  of  serious 
apprehension,  even  for  the  near  future. 

The  Federal  budget  for  1869  showed  a  total  expen- 
diture of  77,700,000  thalers  (of  this  sixty-six  millions 
were  for  the  army,  one  and  one-half  for  coast  defences, 
and  eight  and  one-half  for  the  navy).  The  receipts  by 
which  this  was  to  be  met  were  from  Federal  sources 
49,300,000  thalers;  the  deficit  was  covered  by  5,100,000 
thalers  out  of  the  loan  and  by  pro  rata  contributions 
amounting  to  23,300,000  thalers.  That  the  ordinary- 
receipts  of  the  Confederation  should  be  increased 
seemed  most  necessary  therefore ;  this,  however,  could 
be  brought  about  in  a  productive  manner,  only  through 
the  action  of  the  Customs  Parliament ;  and,  after  past 
experience,  what  could  be  expected  of  that  body  ? 

Thus  the  politico-financial  activity  of  the  Reiclistag 
was  ended.  We  must,  however,  glance  at  the  results 
achieved  in  the  sphere  of  legislation  during  these  last 
weeks. 

First  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  ratification  of  new 
postal  treaties  with  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  as  also  a 
telegraph  treaty  with    Luxemburg.     Then  there  were 
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numerous  and  urgent  demands  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  Federal  administration  should  be  perfected, 
and  upon  every  possible  occasion  attention  was  called 
to  the  need  of  a  collegiate  and  responsible  Ministry. 
Formal  motions  and  resolutions  with  regard  to  this 
were,  however,  not  again  attempted.  The  only  motion 
which  was  passed  was  one  relating  to  the  budget,  and 
proposed  by  Count  Bethusy-Huc ;  by  it  the  Federal 
Chancellor  was  requested  to  transfer  such  expenses  for 
the  Foreign  Office  as  were  still  charged  to  the  Prussian 
budget,  to  that  of  the  Confederation. 

In  this  connection  two  bills  originating  with  the 
Federal  Council  are  still  to  be  mentioned.  The  one 
■concerned  the  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  and  in- 
dependent system  of  accounts  to  insure  lawful  collection 
and  application  of  the  Federal  revenue.  That  there 
was  urgent  need  of  such  an  authority  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate.  The  present  time  was,  how- 
ever, much  too  limited  to  permit  the  careful  thought 
required  to  devise  and  perfect  a  wholly  new  plan. 
The  Federal  Council  therefore,  proposed  that  a  course 
similar  to  that  pursued  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  debt  should  be  adopted,  and  until 
a  definitive  arrangement  could  be  determined  upon, 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  system  of  accounts  should 
be  placed  under  the  management  of  the  correspond- 
ing Prussian  authority,  the  Chief  Court  of  Accounts, 
conducted  under  most  careful  restrictions. 

Deputies  Twesten  and  Kirchmann  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  regulations  governing  this  authority 
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had  been  devised  in  the  year  1824,  and  consequently 
could  not  in  all  particulais  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government.  For  this 
reason  the  House  passed  a  motion  offered  by  Twesten 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  arrangement  should 
apply  only  to  the  years  1867,  1868,  1869,  and,  owing 
to  the  limited  period  for  which  it  was  to  be  in  force, 
refused  to  discuss  the  objections  of  a  technical  nature 
suggested  by  Kirchmann. 

The  other  of  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Council  related  to  certain  legal  relations  affecting  all 
Federal  oflScials.  For  the  elaboration  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  regulations  to  govern  the  civil  service, 
the  time  had  also  been  found  insufficient.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  that  the  House  should  confine  its 
action  to  the  solution  of  certain  questions  which  would 
not  permit  of  delay.  The  first  matter  to  be  considered 
was  the  frequent  transfer  of  Federal  officials  from  the 
territory  of  one  State  to  that  of  another,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  legal  residence,  rights  of  domicile,  and  tax 
obligations  which  this  suggested. 

The  Reichstag  expressed  itself  as  agreed  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  with  one  exception.  That  the 
Federal  officials  should  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  were  the 
local  officials  of  the  State  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
employed  met  with  opposition.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  smaller 
States,  therefore  in  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Con- 
federation, the  State  officials,  although  subject  to  the 
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same  requirementB  with  regard  to  State  taxes  as  were 
all  other  residents,  yet,  in  so  far  as  municipal  taxes 
were  concerned,  were  assessed  on  a  basis  of  only  one- 
half  of  their  salaries,  and  that  this  unjust  distinction 
was  now  to  be  extended  to  Federal  officials  as  well. 

The  debate  soon  became  most  animated.  When  Del- 
briick  declared  that  it  would  hardly  be  seemly  to  with- 
hold from  the  Federal  officials  the  privileges  granted 
to  those  of  the  several  States,  he  received  the  reply : 
"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  place  every  one  on  an  equal 
legal  footing ;  instead  of  conferring  this  privilege  upon 
the  officials  of  the  Confederation,  withdraw  it  from 
those  of  the  States."  This  stand  was  persisted  in ;  and 
as  a  first  step  in  the  desired  direction,  the  privilege  was 
refused  to  the  Federal  officials. 

There  was  a  larger  number  of  bills  whose  subjects 
were  matters  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

The  repeal  during  the  past  year  of  all  legal  restric- 
tion upon  rates  of  interest  induced  the  Conservatives 
to  introduce  a  motion  providing  that  imprisonment  for 
debt  should  be  entirely  abolished.  Now  that  an  un- 
just creditor  was  permitted  to  demand  the  most  extor- 
tionate rate  of  interest,  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
the  law  should  be  made  instrumental  to  so  atrocious  a 
practice  by  decreeing  the  imprisonment  of  the  debtor. 
The  jurists  of  the  assembly  entertained  serious  misgiv- 
ings with  regard  to  the  measure  because  of  the  further 
change  in  the  law  governing  the  order  of  procedure 
which  it  entailed ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Federal 
Council  proposed  to  replace  it  by  one  of  like  tendency 
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but  of  more  careful  preparation,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Reiclistag  after  a  brief  discussion. 

A  similar  course  was  followed  in  the  action  upon 
another  bill  originating,  like  the  previous  one,  with  the 
Reichstag.  It  dealt  with  the  co-operative  associations 
which  during  the  past  ten  years  had  been  called  into 
existence  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  and  by  which,  without  assistance  from  the 
State  or  marked  revolution  of  any  kind,  a  system  of  co- 
operation had  been  inaugurated,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  procure  more  advantageous  economic  conditions 
for  the  members  by  seeking  to  place  within  their  reach 
cheaper  raw  materials,  credit,  and  independent  indus 
trial  plants.  Most  desirable  results  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  associations  had  spread  to  every  part  of 
Germany,  their  number  having  reached  the  imposing 
figures  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred;  twelve 
hundred  of  these  were  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederation  alone,  and  by  them  sums  amounting 
to  more  than  sixty-seven  thalers  had  been  advanced 
within  the  year  to  members. 

This  organization  as  it  had  been  practically  developed 
was  not  provided  for  by  any  existing  law.  In  some 
respects  it  resembled  an  open,  in  others  a  secret,  busi- 
ness partnership,  in  still  others  a  stock  company,  or  a 
free  public  association.  At  all  events,  the  proportions 
which  it  had  assumed  peremptorily  demanded  the  regu- 
lation by  law  of  its  legal,  personal  relations  (relations 
of  the  association  to  the  authorities,  to  its  members,  its 
oflScers,  debtors,  creditors,  etc.) ;  and  therefore,  in  con- 
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sonance  with  Schulze-Delitzsch,  tlie  Prussian  Govern- 
ment had  in  1867  agreed  with  the  Assembly  upon  a 
law  which  the  associations  generally  regarded  as  to  the 
pui-pose.  Schulze  (Delitzsch),  therefore,  now  proposed 
to  the  Reichstag  that  this  Prussian  law,  with  as  little 
modification  as  possible,  should  be  adopted  into  Federal 
legislation. 

To  this  the  Reichstag  consented ;  the  Federal  Council, 
however,  before  arriving  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  the 
motion,  referred  it  for  careful  examination  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  it  had  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the 
civil  procedure,  and  which  was  already  actively  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  result  appeared 
in  a  few  weeks  in  the  form  of  numerous  improvements 
in  the  text.  "  A  contention  about  mere  trifles,"  mut- 
tered Twesten.  "  Nevertheless,"  exclaimed  Schulze, 
*'I  am  willing  to  accept  all  that  has  been  suggested 
without  the  slightest  hesitation."  And  so  did  the 
Reichstag ;  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  this 
important  measure  was  enacted. 

The  extreme  but  perfectly  justifiable  caution  which 
induced  tlie  Federal  Council  to  scrutinize  every  pro- 
posed measure  with  respect  to  its  possible  influence 
upon  existing  legal  regulations,  and  by  which  its  action 
was  made  most  thorough,  but  also  more  deliberate  than 
suited  the  taste  of  the  impatient,  led  to  a  peculiar  de- 
vice to  expedite  matters  with  regard  to  a  measure  of 
greatest  moment  just  before  the  curtain  was  dropped 
upon  this  session's  labors. 

Just  after  the  publication  of  the  law  regarding  free- 
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dom  of  migration,  it  became  apparent  that  tlie  permission 
to  change  his  domicile  could  little  benefit  a  person  if 
he  was  prohibited  from  supporting  himself  by  his  trade 
in  the  abode  of  his  selection.  The  endless  multiplicity 
of  industrial  and  municipal  regulations  in  force  in  the 
several  States,  provinces,  and  communities  of  the  Con- 
federation made  the  enactment  of  a  new  and  uniform 
law  for  the  regulation  of  industrial  pursuits  in  the  Con- 
federation as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary.  It  had  been 
fruitlessly  attempted  in  1867 ;  and  in  the  next  year  the 
Federal  Council  had  submitted  a  comprehensive  bill  re- 
garding it,  consisting  of  172  paragraplis,  worked  out 
wholly  upon  the  principle  of  liberty  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. It  was  for  just  this  reason  that  the  (Conservative 
element  in  the  Committee  to  which  the  bill  had  been 
referred  opposed  it  witli  renewed  energy  in  every  one 
of  its  172  paragraphs,  so  that,  although  the  session  was 
fast  approaching  its  close,  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
ending  these  deliberations. 

At  this  point,  so  that  the  people  might  at  least  be 
shown  some  results  within  this  province  in  which  their 
interest  was  so  great,  Lasker  and  Miquel  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Rejecting  all  the  provisions  of  a  posi- 
tive nature  to  be  found  in  the  long  Government  bill, 
they  selected  only  four  negative  ones  for  their  new 
bill,  by  which,  however,  all  the  most  oppressive  restric- 
tions were  removed :  — 

The  guilds  shall  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  non- 
member  from  exercising  his  trade 

No  person  shall  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on  more 
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than  one  trade  at  one  and  the  same  time  ....  nor 
from  hiring  journeymen  apprentices  at  his  own  discre- 
tion ;  nor  from  engaging  as  laborer  with  any  employer 
without  distinction  as  to  trade 

No  distinction  of  town  or  State  with  regard  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  trade  shall  henceforth  be  allowed. 

To  this  Delbriick  declared  that  the  Federal  Council 
had  as  yet  not  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
with  regard  to  the  newly  proposed  measure ;  personally 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  could  see  no  objec- 
tion to  it;  that  he,  moreover,  understood  the  bill  not 
to  be  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Government,  but  to 
be  offered  merely  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  which, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  more  comprehensive  bill, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  abrogated. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  confirmed  this  view,  with- 
drew an  objectionable  paragraph,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
insuring  the  adoption  of  the  essential  features,  re- 
jected with  decision  every  attempt  to  amend,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  Left  or  the  Right.  Thus  their 
effort  was  crowned  by  success  in  the  Reichstag,  and 
they  could  also  feel  assured  that  their  motion  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Council. 

By  these  three  laws  regarding  imprisonment  for 
debt,  co-operative  associations,  and  this  first  advance  to- 
ward freedom  in  industrial  pursuits,  new  avenues  were 
opened  to  a  broader  field  of  labor  and  intercourse,  the 
fruits  of  which  would  be  reaped  by  all  within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederation. 

Finally,  to  the  credit  of  this  session  must  be  men- 
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tioned  that  the  harmonious  action  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil and  Reichstag  gave  to  the  German  people  at  this 
time  the  advantages  of  the  metric  and  decimal  systems 
of  measures  and  weights,  whereby  an  impetus  was  also 
given  to  the  reform  of  the  German  system  of  coinage 
so  hopelessly  confused.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
with  equal  unanimity  of  purpose  the  Federal  organs 
adopted  the  Prussian  law  by  which  but  a  short  time 
previously  the  public  gambling-houses  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  closed  on  December  31st,  1872,  and  made 
it  applicable  to  all  the  territory  of  the  Confederation. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  together  with 
that  which  had  been  accomplished  in  the  spring,  as  has 
been  related,  we  can  readily  understand  that  notwith- 
standing the  sterility  of  the  Customs  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  political  quarrel  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  disaffection  in  the  annexed  provinces,  which 
made  itself  felt  in  many  ways,  the  King  had  good 
reason  for  the  warm  words  of  commendation  with 
which,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  he  closed  the 
session,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  past  fatiguing 
and  successful  labors,  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  the 
great  significance  of  the  results  achieved.  For,  party 
contentions,  like  the  discontent  in  the  land,  would  pass 
away ;  but  the  emancipating  laws  would  remain,  bring- 
ing with  them  ever-increasing  blessings,  by  which  the 
entire  life  of  the  people  in  business  and  intercourse,  in 
labor  and  enjoyment,  would  be  raised  to  a  higher  level 
of  development. 

In  truth,  although  a  generation  has  as  yet  not  passed 
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away,  the  old  life  during  the  dajrs  of  national  disunion 
has  been  forgotten,  and  existence  in  the  national  Con- 
federation and  Empire  has  been  accepted  as  the  natural 
order  of  things ;  of  course,  always  with  the  proviso^ 
which  every  independent  man  reserves  to  himself,  — 
that  he  is  privileged  to  find  quite  as  much  to  criticise 
and  quarrel  about  upon  the  now  fruitful  field  as  he 
once  did  upon  that  which  was  so  sterila 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FLUCTUATIONS   IN   FRENCH   POLITICS. 
I.    THE   RISE   OF   LIBERALISM. 

In  Germany,  through  its  great  results  in  war,  the 
Government  had  gained  sufficient  power  to  keep  the 
movements  of  the  political  parties  within  bounds.  At 
the  same  time,  through  the  national  significance  of  its 
triumphs,  it  had  won  the  heai-ts  of  the  nation  as  well, 
or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  those  in  Xorth  Ger- 
many. Confident  of  this,  it  could  without  anxiety 
recognize  and  extend  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
yield  to  the  representative  body  of  the  Confederal 
tion  a  strong  and  influential  position.  To  be  sure,  the 
onward  movement  would  continue;  new  and  greater 
demands  would  be  made ;  an  enduring  balance  of 
power  was,  however,  assured  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  France  matters  stood  differently.  To  understand 
this  last  phase  of  the  Second  Empire,  together  with 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  great  war,  it  will  be  well 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  ^e  previous  events. 

The  Empire  was  the  product  of  political  and  social 
revolution.  In  view  of  the  threatening  danger  of  fur- 
ther overthrow  and  communistic  tyranny,  every  one  in 
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France  who  was  numbered  among  the  proprietary  or 
earning  classes  —  and  to  these  belonged  the  great  mass 
of  the  peasantry  —  welcomed  with  acclamation  the  res- 
cuing coup  cfetat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  notwithstanding 
its  many  deeds  of  blood,  and  accepted  without  remon- 
strance the  dictatorship  fatal  to  political  liberty  which 
sprang  from  it. 

Every  one  was  content  that  order  and  peace  had 
again  been  restored  to  the  land,  and  rejoiced  that  prop- 
erty was  once  more  secure,  that  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  was  again  possible,  and  that  in 
consequence  every  kind  of  material  enjoyment  was 
increased. 

So  much  the  greater,  however,  was  the  bitter  resent- 
ment which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  parties  vanquished 
for  the  time.  He  who  had  violated  his  oath  on  Decem- 
ber 2d  was  in  their  eyes  an  outlaw  against  whom  every 
true  patriot  should  use  every  weapon  at  his  command. 

At  first  Napoleon  could  afford  to  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  exhibition  of  these  violent  passions.  He  was 
popular  with  the  clergy,  the  aimy,  and  the  peasantry. 
The  great  discernment  displayed  by  his  administration 
had  achieved  important  results  upon  the  economic  field ; 
but  that  wliich  probably  served  him  best  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign  his  foreign  policy 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  energy  and  insight 
that  France  suddenly  found  herself  once  more  the 
leader  in  European  affairs.  Nowhere  has  such  a  sov- 
•ereign  ever  been  deposed,  but  least  of  all  in  France. 

Yet  here,  as  everywhere,  the  transforming  hand  of 
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time  was  at  work,  and  with  permanence  of  power  the 
empire  witnessed  a  rapidly  progressive  change  in  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  rested.  The  dread  of  the  red 
spectre  had  converted  the  intelligence  of  France,  as  it 
had  its  property -holders,  to  the  coup  d  '^tat.  However, 
as  with  the  efifective  administration  of  government  the 
danger  of  revolution  grew  more  and  more  remote,  the 
question  whether  this  dictatorial  power  were  still  ne- 
cessary was  agitated  in  ever-widening  political  circles. 
Ever  since  1815  France  and  Paris  had  been  uncon- 
strainedly  extolled  as  the  source  of  all  political  freedom 
upon  the  European  Continent ;  and  now,  instead  of  the 
great  principles  of  1789,  there  was  in  reality  the  omnip- 
otence of  a  most  arbitrary  police  system,  the  repression 
of  the  right  of  association  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  whilst  the  elections  to  the  popular  representative 
body,  although  based  upon  the  principle  of  imiversal 
suffrage,  were  conducted  under  the  domineering  direc- 
tion of  tlie  State  officials. 

Shame  and  anger  at  this  were  felt  by  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  —  by  the  men  who  were  still 
public-spirited,  and  still  inspired  by  an  ideal.  Should 
this  tendency  continue,  the  Emperor  would  soon  stand 
surrounded  only  by  a  company  of  oflSce-seekers,  de- 
serted by  all  save  his  soldiers  and  the  peasantry,  entirely 
estranged  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  ablest  of  his  advisers  of  that  time,  his 
half-brother  Morny,  who,  as  in  the  coup  d'Stat  he  had 
been  the  foremost  actor,  so  now  was  the  first  to  perceive 
that  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  the  internal  policy: 
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the  absolute  empire  must  be  transformed  into  a  liberal 
one.  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  intention  that  on  some 
fine  day  the  Emperor  should  lay  all  his  sovereign  rights 
at  the  feet  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  by  no 
means,  for  the  power  of  final  decision  was  to  remain  his 
under  any  consideration.  In  truth,  he  possessed  such 
an  abundance  of  prerogatives  that  without  in  the  least 
endangering  the  stability  of  his  crown,  he  could  relin- 
quish a  great  number  of  individual  ones  to  the  de- 
lighted parliament  and  people,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  duly  appreciative. 

In  1860  an  experiment  was  made  by  conferring  upon 
the  Legislative  Body,  as  the  French  call  their  repre- 
sentative chamber,  the  right  to  reply  to  the  Emperor's 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
by  an  address  to  be  discussed  in  that  assembly ;  at  the 
same  time  the  official  publication  of  all  the  transactions 
of  the  assembly  was  inaugurated.  But  what  should 
the  next  step  be? 

It  was  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  re- 
quired a  man  of  marked  prominence  in  the  parliament, 
one  actuated  at  once  by  liberal  and  monarchical,  in 
fact,  by  Bonapartist  ideas,  and  who,  holding  fii-mly  to 
his  principles,  would  yet  be  dexterous  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  given  conditions.  Such  a  phcenix  it  was, 
however,  difficult  to  find.  The  strong  Majority  of  the 
representative  body  was  not  at  all  liberal  and  quite 
as  little  intellectual ;  the  slender  Opposition,  well- 
endowed,  but  most  decidedly  republican  in  its  views. 
Yet  it  was  in  just  this  group  that  Momy's  discerning 
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eye  descried  the  man  whom  he  sought  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  thoroughly  democratic  district  of  Paris, 
Emile  Ollivier.  He  was  the  son  of  a  much-persecuted 
Republican  of  the  days  of  1848,  the  pupil  and  favorite 
of  the  great  tribune  of  the  people,  Ledru-Rollin,  then 
in  exile.  Ollivier  was  therefore  a  man  who  of  all  men 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  bound  to  the  repub- 
lican cause;  he,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
restrained  by  the  memories  of  the  past.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  ambitious  and  self-appreciative;  of 
an  excitable  temperament,  and  exceedingly  vain.  His 
desire  was  not  to  revolutionize,  but  to  rule ;  not  to 
pull  down,  but  to  build  up.  He  had  discovered  how 
largely  the  promises  of  his  republican  friends  were 
made  up  of  sounding  and  empty  phrases,  and  how 
little  true  freedom  could  be  expected  from  the  in- 
tolerant Jacobin  school  from  whose  principles  he  had 
long  been  at  heart  an  apostate. 

Thus  Momy  found  him  when,  in  1864,  he  laid  before 
him  the  draft  of  a  Government  bill  in  favor  of  labor 
coalitions  heretofore  so  strenuously  prohibited,  solicit- 
ing him  to  be  its  champion  in  the  House.  He  declared 
this  to  be  merely  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
liberalism  toward  which  the  Government  had  set  its 
face,  gladly  willing  in  the  new  course  before  it  to 
give  ear  to  Ollivier's  counsel.  The  pleader  had  struck 
the  right  chord.  Ollivier  could  not  resist  the  picture 
of  France  organized  according  to  his  liberal  principles, 
and,  as  he  hoped,  governed  under  his  ascendency. 
How    little    would   it   matter   then  whether   in    name 
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France  were  monarchy  or  republic.  No  more  was 
necessary:  Ollivier  was  won. 

Robespierre's  biographer,  Hamel,  assures  us  that 
Ollivier  was  rewarded  for  his  treason  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  republic  by  an  annual  income  of  30,000 
francs.  I  cannot  gainsay  this;  but  justice  demands 
that  this  allusion  should  be  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  his  liberal  principles  in  their  essential  fea- 
tures were  never  to  be  bought  either  with  gold  or 
with  the  prospect  of  power. 

Unhesitatingly  he  entered  upon  his  task.  Should 
the  liberal  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  under  Napoleon  III.,  gradually  be- 
come a  reality,  it  would  in  the  first  place  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  new  cause  in  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  in  the  midst  of  the  monarchical  and  re- 
publican absolutists.  Success  attended  this  effort  in 
so  far  as  that  in  the  debate  upon  the  address  of  1865, 
a  group  of  61  members  (out  of  280)  was  induced 
to  vote  for  a  motion  protesting  the  nation's  utter 
loyalty  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  entreating  the 
Emperor  to  vouchsafe  to  his  devoted  people  a  further 
advance  toward  political  freedom.  The  motion,  as- 
sailed by  both  the  Right  and  the  Left,  was  defeated; 
but  the  "third  party,"  by  which  it  had  been  made, 
was  established,  and  favorable  circumstances  combined 
to  promote  its  progress. 

First  of  all,  through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
mistakes  and  failures  in  its  foreign  policy,  the  prestige 
of  the  absolute  empire  had  suffered  greatly  since  1859» 
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The  Opposition,  constituted  of  a  variety  of  elements^ 
made  a  point  of  holding  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  ambitious 
and  easily  irritated  populace  the  loss  of  power  which 
France  had  sustained  through  Napoleon's  toleration  of 
the  growth  of  German  and  Italian  unity  without  secur- 
ing compensation  for  himself  in  a  corresponding  en- 
largement of  his  own  kingdom.  In  these  reproaches 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Opposition  was  by  no  means  to 
incite  to  an  early  war  of  conquest,  which  was  dreaded 
more  than  it  was  desired;  its  purpose  was  to  testify 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  personal  government,  and  to 
spread  parliamentary  tendencies  among  the  people. 

The  nature  of  these  attacks  was  such  as  must  ne- 
cessarily cause  Napoleon  great  anxiety;  a  Bonaparte 
could  ill  afford  the  continued  sneer  that  under  him 
France  had  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
Power.  Against  his  own  will,  therefore,  he  found 
himself  forced  to  strive  for  acquisition  abroad,  and  to< 
endeavor  to  place  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  hia 
neighbors.  This  he  did  by  seeking  powerful  alliances^ 
and  by  endeavoring  to  put  his  own  military  forces  into 
an  ever  higher  state  of  readiness.  This  naturally  ren- 
dered the  assurance  of  European  peace  impossible,  al- 
though the  French  people,  like  every  other,  earnestly 
desired  it. 

No  one,  moreover,  wished  for  it  more  eagerly  than 
did  the  Emperor  himself.  By  nature  he  was  a  man  of 
peace  and  not  of  war.  He  loved  to  meditate,  to  plan, 
to  dream;  to  make  the  decision  requisite  for  action 
was  always  difficult  for  him,  and  rapid  decision,  such 
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as  warfare  demands,  was  simply  impossible  to  him. 
And  finally,  by  his  nearer  view  of  the  horrors  of  the 
battlefield  in  1859,  liis  nerves  had  received  a  serious 
shock,  making  the  thought  of  more  bloodshed  abomi- 
nable to  him. 

This  was  his  state  when  he  received  tlie  blow  which 
for  his  future  career  was  the  decisive  one.  In  the 
year  1865  he  suffered  the  first  attack  of  a  serious 
kidney  and  bladder  malady,  after  which,  with  longer 
or  shorter,  intervals  of  remission,  no  year  passed  with- 
out a  return  of  these  attacks  with  ever-increasing  se- 
verity, at  times  complicated  with  lancinating  gout 
pains,  and  precluding  all  hope  of  ultimate  recovery. 
When  enduring  these  agonizing  pains  the  Emperor's 
physical  and  mental  powers  forsook  him;  his  only 
wish  was  for  utter  repose.  After  the  sufferer  had  been 
relieved,  he  pondered  the  future  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ing ;  not  his  own  alone,  but  that  of  his  young  son  as 
well.  In  August,  1866,  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of  suf- 
fering, he  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  words :  '*  A 
fundamental  change  has  become  necessary,  —  the  in- 
auguration of  an  entirely  new  plan  of  action  in  our 
foreign  and  internal  policy." 

He  began  the  first  by  giving  the  cold  shoulder  to 
conquered  Austria,  and  by  making  the  notorious  pro- 
posal of  alliance  to  victorious  Prussia,  according  to 
which  he  should  receive  Luxemburg  at  once  and  Bel- 
gium later.  South  Germany  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
Prussia.  The  third  member  of  this  alliance,  he  hoped, 
would  be  Italy ;   thus  without  the  shedding  of  a  single 
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drop  of  blood,  the  name  of  Napoleon  would  be  re- 
stored to  all  its  former  glory. 

We  have  seen  how  the  negotiations  with  Prussia 
were  delayed.  In  December  the  Emperor  was  seized 
with  the  suspicion  that  Prussia  would  not  only  decline 
the  alliance,  but  in  open  opposition  would  block  his 
way  to  Luxemburg.  He  gave  orders  to  the  Minister 
of  War  under  any  circumstances  to  undertake  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  by  which  its  strength  would 
be  doubled.  Soon  after  this,  in  January,  1867,  the  plan 
of  a  Prussian  alliance  suffered  final  shipwreck,  and  the 
attempted  agreement  with  Italy  fared  no  better.  "I 
have  not  an  ally  in  Eumpe,''  said  Napoleon  to  his 
Ministers;  "my  reliance  must  therefore  be  upon  my 
people  alone."  As  a  consequence,  he  was  resolved  to 
turn  his  face  toward  liberalism,  to  win  the  gratitude  of 
his  people  by  liberal  concessions,  and  upon  this  firm 
foundation  to  rest  his  throne  and  his  dynasty's  succes- 
sion to  it. 

This  decision  was  far  from  an  easy  one  for  him ;  un- 
numbered times,  probably,  his  hope  gave  way  to  fear, 
and  fear  to  hope.  He  knew  full  well  with  what  bitter 
malignity  the  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  Radicals  pur- 
sued the  name  of  Bonaparte,  as  he  also  knew  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  townspeople  these  formed.  The 
only  wise  plan  was,  therefore,  to  proceed  slowly  and 
by  degrees  upon  his  newly  adopted  course  of  liberal 
concession.  In  consequence,  however,  the  great  mass 
of  his  constitutionally  inclined  subjects  might  be 
seized  with  impatience,  and    use   every  conceded   lib- 
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erty  as  a  weapon  to  enforce  the  restriction  of  im- 
perial power. 

As  for  himself,  he  longed  for  the  time  when  he  could 
transfer  a  part  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  to  other 
shoulders,  and,  ensconced  behind  a  responsible  Minis- 
try, view  in  safety  the  combat  without.  But  would 
these  Ministers  always,  with  discerning  glance  and 
honest  endeavor,  act  in  the  interest  of  his  crown  and 
his  son  ?  Would  the  parliament  always  permit  this  ? 
Would  it  not,  perhaps,  after  all,  be  safest  to  keep  the 
rudder  in  his  own  hands  as  heretofore  ?  How  long, 
however,  would  the  grasp,  enfeebled  by  age  and  illness, 
be  able  to  control  it  ?  Was  not  haste  necessary  in  the 
provision  of  a  substitute,  or  at  least  of  assistance  ? 

He  had  already  discussed  the  question  with  the  most 
eminent  of  his  advisers,  Rouher,  who  at  this  time 
filled  the  office  of  Minister  of  State.  As  such,  it  was 
his  duty  to  represent  in  the  Chambers  all  the  bills  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  its  entire  policy ;  thereby 
his  position  far  transcended  in  power  that  of  his  col- 
leagues, who,  without  solidarity  among  themselves,  were 
merely  the  obedient  secretaries  of  the  Emperor. 

At  Napoleon's  first  allusion  to  liberalism  and  popu- 
larity with  the  people^  Rouher  opposed  the  idea  most 
vigorously,  saying  he  had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  such 
dangerous  things.  Napoleon,  however,  who  was  not 
thus  to  be  deterred,  put  himself  in  personal  communica- 
tion with  Ollivier,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  concessions 
which  he  intended  to  make  to  liberalism. 

Ollivier  expressed  his  great  joy  at  these  tendencies^ 
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but  regarded  the  privileges  to  be  granted  as  insufficient 
to  make  a  decided  impression.  Above  all  else  he  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  an  unqualified  and  openly 
announced  peace  policy,  which  was  synonymous  with 
sanctioning  the  complete  achievement  of  German  and 
Italian  unity;  for  thus  alone  could  the  army  reform, 
already  begun  and  so  generally  disapproved,  become 
unnecessary,  whereby  he  believed  the  Emperor  would 
win  so  great  popularity  that  without  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  his  crown  he  could  inaugu- 
rate an  entirely  libeml  and  parliamentary  government. 
Napoleon  passed  over  this  allusion  to  a  decrease  of  the 
military  force  in  silence,  for  it  was  the  time  when  the 
Luxemburg  negotiations  were  daily  growing  more  criti- 
cally dubious. 

When  immediately  afterward  he  offered  Ollivier  a 
cabinet  portfolio,  the  latter,  not  wishing  to  serve  under 
Rouher,  refused  it  with  the  courtly  phrase  that  he 
hoped  to  serve  the  Emperor  better  as  an  independent 
deputy  than  he  could  as  Minister.  Napoleon  con- 
sented. Ollivier's  clever  and  dazzling  discourse  had 
won  for  him  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  wont  to  cling  with  an  enduring  tenacity  to  such 
impressions,  which,  however,  were  not  always  based 
upon  a  reliable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  After  a 
short  time  he  wrote  Ollivier  that  he  had  adopted  into 
his  programme  certain  points  which  Ollivier  had  recom- 
mended ;  but  that  this  must  be  the  limit  of  his  con- 
cessions, since  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go 
beyond. 
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On  January  19th  this  programme  was  published  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  State.  It  con- 
tained the  following  declarations :  — 

By  the  address  introduced  in  1860  the  results  ex- 
pected had  not  been  realized,  wherefore,  in  its  stead, 
every  member  of  the  two  Chambers  would  be  granted 
the  privilege,  when  adequately  supported  by  the  Cham- 
ber, of  interpellating  the  Government. 

When  advantageous  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
questions  the  Emperor  would,  in  addition  to  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  commission*  the  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  to  represent  the  Government  in  the 
Parliament. 

By  the  enactment  of  a  new  press  law  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  police  authorities  over  the  press 
would  be  restrained,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  offences 
against  this  law  would  be  assigned  to  the  courts  of 
justice. 

By  another  law  the  right  to  assemble  and  unite  in 
associations  would  be  regulated. 

"  Thus,"  concluded  the  Emperor,  "  at  length  I  crown 
with  completion  the  structure  raised  at  the  will  of 
the  nation." 

This  reveals  to  us  at  a  glance  that,  as  eager  as 
Napoleon  was  to  be  liberal  and  popular,  the  anxiety 
which  the  relinquishment  of  even  the  smallest  part  of 
his  power  caused  him  was  quite  as  great.  The  pos- 
sibility that  in  individual  cases  the  Minister  of  a  de- 
partment would  be  allowed  to  confer  directly  with 
the  Chamber  was  rather  too  slight  an  approach  to  the 
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responsibility  of  the  Ministry  desired  by  the  Liberals, 
and  as  yet  the  degree  of  freedom  which  would  arise 
from  the  promised  legislation  regarding  the  press  and 
the  right  of  assembly  was  left  wholly  undecided  until 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  was,  however,  in  just 
this  connection  that  Napoleon  was  destined  to  make 
his  first  unpleasant  experience  with  liberalism. 

Until  this  promised  law  should  be  issued,  the  Gov- 
ernment regarded  the  press  as  still  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulations heretofore  in  force.  In  the  country  at  large, 
however,  it  was  believed  that  after  the  manifesto  of 
January  19th,  the  former  arbitrary  control  of  the  press 
police  would,  even  if  not  wholly  suppressed,  be  at 
least  restricted  within  narrow  and  fixed  limits.  As 
a  consequence,  every  one  wrote  and  published  as  his 
inclination  prompted,  and  of  course  the  hot-headed  and 
radically  inclined  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  to  abuse  it.  Of  rejoicing  and 
gratitude  there  was  no  thought.  The  liberty  granted 
seemed  but  to  have  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  least  to  have  brought  to  light  those  who  here- 
tofore had  been  concealed. 

After  such  an  experience  it  was  no  difficult  task 
for  Rouher  to  obtain  the  Emperor's  consent  to  the  use 
of  severe  measures  to  repress  these  proceedings.  This 
resulted  after  a  few  months  in  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  OUivier.  The  latter,  who  was 
little  disposed  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  oflF  with 
liberal  promises  only,  assailed  the  Minister  of  State  in 
a  famous  speech  on  July  12th,  1867,  in  which  he  accused 
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him  of  being  inimical  to  the  good  cause,  an  enemy  of 
all  liberal  aspirations ;  the  manner  in  which  he  uti- 
lized his  high  position  to  repress  these  wiis  intolerable ; 
even  greater  than  the  power  of  a  major-domo  or  of 
a  grand  vizier  was  the  irresponsible  control  which  he 
exercised  as  a  sort  of  vice-emperor. 

Napoleon  looked  upon  this  as  an  affront  to  himself, 
and  sent  the  Minister  the  gmnd  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  accompanied  by  a  most  gracious  letter.  His 
pei-sonal  intercourse  with  OUivier  was  thus  interrupted ; 
and  the  latter  again  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  the 
interests  of  the  Opposition,  allowing  no  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved  which  he  could  utilize  in  conjunction 
with  Thiers  and  the  Left  to  demand  a  Ministry  respon- 
sible to  the  parliament,  believing  this  to  be  the  quin- 
tessence and  guaranty  of  all  political  freedom. 

To  all  the  politically  active  advocates  of  liberalism 
this  principle  in  its  various  shades  and  gradations  did 
in  fact  constitute  an  important  article  of  faith,  which 
their  newspapers  and  associations  constantly  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  adherents.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country  and  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities,  ever  since  the  alann  of  1848, 
had  turned  their  backs  upon  political  contentions,  and 
under  the  "personal  government"  were  enjoying  their 
growing  prosperity.  Now,  it  was  just  within  this 
province  of  material  welfare  that  since  1866  they  felt 
the  depressing  effect  upon  their  credit  and  specula- 
tions caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  European  peace. 

We    have   seen    how   earnestly    in    January,    1867. 
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Ollivier  presented  this  to  the  Emperor.  "  If  by  sanc- 
tioning German  unity  you  make  peace  assured,  you 
will  achieve  so  great  popularity  that  you  can  grant  the 
most  comprehensive  political  rights  without  incurring 
the  slightest  risk  to  your  crown,"  he  had  urged. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  Rouher  confirmed  tliis  opinion, 
although  in  a  directly  contrary  application.  ''Pro- 
cure peace  for  yourself,"  said  he,  ''and  let  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  drop,  whereby  you  will 
occasion  such  popular  rejoicing  that  without  the  least 
apprehension  you  can  recall  the  dangerous  privileges 
conferred  on  January  19th."  Afterward,  however, 
the  Minister  felt  himself  constrained  to  qualify  his 
remarks  by  the  explanation  that  for  the  present  the 
achievement  of  this  desirable  result  would  have  to 
be  postponed,  since  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  let 
the  Prussians  have  South  Germany,  and  then  to  dis- 
arm, both  because  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  with 
Austria  at  Salzburg,  and,  above  all  else,  because  the 
army  must  not  be  offended.  And  so  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  present  attitude  would 
have  to  be  maintained,  and  liberty  of  the  press  as  well 
as  the  reorganization  of  the  army  be  permitted. 

Consequently  Niel's  army  reform  became  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  parliamentary  struggles  of  the 
winter  1867-1868.  As  we  have  seen,  the  townsfolk 
and  peasants  were  incensed  by  the  heavier  military 
burden  for  which  they  saw  no  need,  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  which  sufficed  to  disturb  confidence 
in  the  continuation  of  peace.     Of  this  the  oratoi-s  and 
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writers  of  the  Opposition  eagerly  took  advantage, 
pointing  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  which  had 
at  last  taken  possession  of  the  peasants  and  shop- 
keepers, heretofore  the  sturdy  friends  of  the  Emperor. 

"  You  know  of  no  reason  for  these  tremendous 
preparations  for  war.  The  fact  is,  everybody  desires 
peace  just  as  do  you.  It  is  the  Emperor  alone  who 
wants  war.  After  marring  French  reputation  in  Europe 
by  his  foolish  policy,  through  which  he  has  even  for- 
feited the  love  of  his  people,  he  now  hopes  by  foreign 
conquest  to  renew  his  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
re-dye  his  faded  royal  purple  in  the  blood  of  France. 
Do  you  wish  to  prevent  this  and  to  retain  the  blessings 
of  peace?  We  know  one  means  only  by  which  this 
can  bQ  done,  and  at  the  coming  election  you  will  hold 
it  in  your  hands.  The  Ministers  must  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  assembly  which  represents  the  people ;  they 
must  no  longer  be  subservient  to  the  caprice  of  the 
Emperor,  but  to  the  will  of  the  nation." 

Such  was  the  appeal  by  which,  as  early  as  1868, 
the  assurance  of  European  peace  through  a  responsible 
Ministry  was  made  the  watchword  for  the  elections  to 
take  place  in  the  following  year.  An  eloquent  apho- 
rism uttered  by  Ollivier  at  this  time  found  respon- 
sive hearers  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry  i  "  Freedom 
and  peace,  or  war  and  despotism  I  " 
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n.     ATTEMPT   TO   FORM   A  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Opposed  to  these  excited  masses  the  vindicators 
of  the  former  unrestricted  empire  formed  a  minority 
which  was  less  formidable  because  of  its  numbers 
than  on  account  of  the  influential  position  of  its  mem- 
bers. Here,  as  in  the  Opposition,  there  were  moderate 
and  radical  elements,  both  of  which  were  influenced 
by  a  combination  of  diversified  motives.  Until  now 
they  had  shared  in  the  splendor  and  benefits  of  the 
empire ;  upon  them  had  been  conferred  the  high  posi- 
tions at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  administration,  etc.; 
they  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  further  development 
of  the  system  inaugurated  on  January  19th  would  lead 
to  the  appointment  of  new  men  in  their  places.  Many 
were  oppressed  by  the  greater  dread  that  the  decrees 
of  January  19th  would  in  tliemselves  suffice  to  bring 
about  not  only  a  change  of  the  Ministry  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense,  but  would  reopen  the  abyss  of  social 
revolution  hastily  closed  in  1851. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  year  1868  the 
radical  parties  furnished  reason  sufficient  to  create 
such  an  impression.  After  the  appearance  of  the  laws 
regarding  the  press  and  the  right  of  assembly,  there 
was  general  indignation  felt  at  the  Draconic  penalties 
imposed  for  their  every  violation,  even  ilie  least,  as 
also  that  the  jurisdiction  over  these  offences  was  as- 
signed to  the  correctional  tribunals  instead  of  to  those 
in  which  the  trial  would  be  by  jury.  However,  evincing 
no  fear  of  prosecution  in  these  courts,  the  Opposition 
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availed  itself  of  the  newly  acquired  weapons  to  make 
a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  Government  which  had 
conferred  them.  Soon  the  respectable  organs  of  the 
political  leaders  were  joined  in  their  warfare  by  such 
infamous  and  slanderous  sheets  as  Rochefort's  La 
Lanterne^  Ulbrich's  La  Cloche^  and  similar  papers, 
occasioning  press  trials  interminable  in  their  number. 
In  the  larger  cities  evidences  of  wide-spread  ferment 
appeared;  not  infrequently  the  public  peace  was  dis- 
turbed by  small  riots.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
new  associations  were  constantly  being  formed,  deriv- 
ing both  firm  support  and  the  requisite  centralization 
from  the  London  International  Association. 

The  conservative  Bonapartists  maintained  universal 
suffrage  in  itself,  unaccompanied  by  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  of  assembly,  to  be  inoffensive, 
{IS  had  been  demonstrated  by  past  experience;  now, 
however,  provided  with  these  means  of  attack,  they 
prophesied  it  would  speedily  become  the  all-powerful 
means  of  driving  all  the  conservative  elements  out  of 
the  representative  assembly,  and  then  all  would  be  in 
readiness  to  deal  the  death-blow  to  the  monarchy,  to 
religion,  and  to  the  right  to  hold  property.  The  Em- 
peror had  himself  torn  down  the  barriers  on  January 
19th,  and  it  was  now  impossible  to  retrieve  the  fatal 
5tep.  Thus,  they  declared,  the  empire  was  already 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Where,  indeed,  could  saving 
power  still  be  found? 

Some  of  the  most  zealous  converts  to  this  view 
established  a  club  in  Arcadia  Street,  from  which  they 
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derived  the  nickname  of  Arcadians.  In  the  first 
place,  through  their  organs  they  proclaimed  their  de- 
termined opposition  to  all  liberal  aspirations,  and  their 
intention  vigorously  to  uphold  the  empire  as  the  bul- 
wark standing  in  defence  of  order,  justice,  and  pros- 
perity. They  did  not  stop  at  this,  however.  With 
regard  to  the  future  they  could  see  but  one  way  of 
salvation  for  the  dynasty ;  this  had  been  indicated  by 
the  Opposition  itself.  Incessantly  its  leaders  proclaimed 
to  the  people  that  the  Emperor  was  ambitious  for  war, 
that  through  brilliant  victories  he  might  restore  the 
glory  of  his  House.  It  was  this  very  war-policy 
which  the  Arcadians  daily  suggested  and  urged. 
"  Either  peace  and  revolution,  or  military  renown  and 
order,"  was  their  device.  Nevertheless,  with  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  they  were 
most  careful  not  to  unfold  their  war  banner  in  public. 
Only  too  well,  however,  did  they  know  the  vacillating 
and  excitable  French  temperament;  any  sudden  step 
taken  by  Bismarck  might  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to 
the  nation's  honor,  and  thus  without  a  moment's 
warning  the  torch  might  be  set  to  the  warlike  passions 
of  the  people. 

It  was  just  this  possibility  which  was  so  great  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Emperor,  so  thoroughly  averse 
to  war.  The  Arcadians,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  it  about.  Their  newspapers  published 
everything  conceivable  which  might  incite  or  promote 
hatred  of  Prussia  and  Italy.  Above  all  else  they 
made  it  their  business  to  keep  in  circulation  the  most 
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exasperating  reports  about  Bismarck,  representing  him 
to  be  the  omnipresent  instigator  of  mischief  and  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  He  was  supposed  to  bribe  the  press 
of  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  South  Germany;  to  have 
supplied  Garibaldi's  red-bloused  volunteers  with  money 
and  arms ;  to  hire  the  champions  of  the  revolution  in 
Roumania  and  Spain,  and  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
Russian  Panslavists ;  to  have  in  his  employ  aristocratic 
ladies  of  the  highest  social  circles  in  Paris,  that  through 
them  the  seeds  of  discontent  might  there  be  sown. 
There  was  no  promise  which  he  was  not  accused  of 
having  broken,  nor  treaty  which  he  had  not  violated. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  daring  they  admitted, 
but  a  statesman  without  conscience,  neither  to  be  relied 
upon  nor  trusted.  Ever  since  the  defeat  of  Austria  he 
was  believed  to  be  engaged  in  laying  mines  whose  ex- 
plosion would  demolish  French  ascendency,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  only  barrier  to  his  schemes  of  inor- 
dinate ambition.     France  must  be  on  her  guard  1 

In  the  Emperor's  immediate  circle  this  party  was  no 
less  zealously  active.  Empress  Eugenie  was  beautiful, 
clever,  and  fond  of  enjoyment  —  not  at  all  bloodthirsty 
nor  eager  for  war ;  but  her  ailing  and  aging  husband 
caused  her  many  anxious  moments,  as  with  each  day 
she  realized  more  and  more  that  her  youthful  son's 
succession  to  the  throne  was  far  from  assured,  so  long 
as  the  name  of  Napoleon  remained  unadorned  by  the 
laurels  of  fresh  victories  to  brighten  the  splendor  of 
its  glorious  inheritance.  With  a  large  part  of  the 
clergy  every  invective  against  Protestant  Prussia  and 
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Victor  Emmanuel,  the  despoiler  of  the  Church,  found 
hearty  response.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  corps 
of  officers  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  revenge  for 
Sadowa  was  but  a  matter  of  course. 

As  we  are  aware,  the  highest  government  authorities 
by  no  means  shared  this  ardent  desire  for  war.  Napo- 
leon, Rouher,  and  Niel  realized  too  fully  their  country's 
isolated  position  in  Europe,  the  inadequacy  of  its  new 
military  preparations,  and  the  substantial  strength  of 
its  North  German  rival.  Not  only  annoying,  however, 
but  most  dangerous  as  well*  was  this  double  concert 
yicessantly  being  dinned  into  their  ears  by  friend  and 
foe  alike.  The  Left  developed  the  theme,  "  You  have 
destroyed  French  pre-eminence;"  whilst  from  the 
Right  came  the  wonderfully  harmonious  refrain,  "You 
must  restore  the  glory  and  honor  of  France!"  Noth- 
ing suggested  itself  more  quickly,  therefore,  than  the 
question,  "Are  there  no  peaceable  means  by  which  the 
French  nation's  thirst  for  glory  may  be  satisfied,  and 
yet  no  blood  be  shed  ?  " 

It  was  at  tbis  time  that  the  Customs  Union  was 
reorganized,  and  early  in  1868  it  was  decided  to  con- 
vent the  first  Customs  Parliament.  This  suggested 
to  the  Government  at  Paris  that  as  Prussia  through 
its  connection  with  the  Customs  Union  had  even  be- 
fore 1866  attained  a  position  of  pre-eminence  among 
the  German  States,  so  France  might  enter  into  a  simi- 
lar relationship  with  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  per- 
haps also  with  Holland  and  Switzerland.  To  this  end 
customs  and  railroad  treaties  might  serve  as  a  begin- 
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ning;  and,  if  all  went  well,  these  might  lead  to  mili- 
tary conventions  and  treaties  of  alliance,  oflfensive  and 
defensive. 

This  picture  appeared  so  alluring  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  that,  without  a  closer  examination  into  the 
difficulties  which  might  present  themselves,  he  under- 
took the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  his  pleasing 
fancy.  Early  in  March,  1868,  his  cousin.  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon,  made  a  tour  to  Berlin,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg, 
travelling  as  a  private  gentleman.  He  was  received 
with  utmost  courtesy  and  friendliness  in  Berlin,  where 
he  discussed  the  French  plan  with  Bismarck.  Since 
then  Bismarck  has  stated  that  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
posals of  August,  1866,  the  Prince  dropped  a  remark 
suggesting  that  should  the  French  hopes  be  realized, 
Prussia,  too,  might  find  her  Belgium. 

That  Bismarck  expressed  no  opinion  either  with 
regard  to  this  intimation  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
French  disclosures  is  certain.  Immediately  afterward 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Lord  Loftus,  re- 
ceived the  following  communication :  "  Although  we 
have  no  information  with  regard  to  what  Bismarck  said 
to  the  Prince,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
returned  to  Paris  without  a  new  French  province  in 
his  pocket."  At  the  same  time  a  confidential  com- 
munication was  sent  from  London  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries  declaring  that  a  military  convention,  or 
even  a  customs  union  with  France,  was  rendered  im- 
possible for  Belgium  by  that  country's  neutrality  as- 
guaranteed  by  the  European  Powers. 
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As  we  have  seen.  Napoleon's  attention  was  fully- 
occupied  during  the  summer  of  1868  by  the  German 
and  Oriental  occurrences,  and  consequently  for  the  time 
allowed  the  Belgian  interest  to  rest.  Hardly,  however, 
had  he  been  relieved  of  these  anxieties,  when  late  in 
the  fall  he  determined  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
most  inoffensive  manner,  placing  his  hopes  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  Belgian  Ultramontanes,  and  their  ex- 
asperation with  the  liberal  Fr^re-Or])an  Ministry.  He 
induced  the  French  Eastern  Railway  Company  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  management  of  one  Dutch  and 
two  Belgian  railways  for  the  purchase  of  these  roads, 
promising  to  reimburse  it  for  the  expense  which  this 
would  entail  as  well  as  that  the  Government  would 
guarantee  to  it  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

Allured  by  a  temptingly  generous  offer,  the  Belgian 
companies  signed  a  preliminary  agreement  in  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  by  which  the  French  Government  was  given 
possession  and  control  of  direct  lines  to  Brussels  and 
Rotterdam.  Hardly,  however,  had  this  become  known 
in  Brussels,  when  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  spread  through 
the  land,  and  the  cry  went  up  that  this  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with  the 
French  Empire.  On  December  11th  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  Second  Chamber,  when  the  Minister, 
Frfere-Orban,  declared  that  the  surrender  of  a  Belgian 
railway  to  a  foreign  company  was  invalid  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Government ;  and  this  consent  the  Gov- 
ernment would  never  give.  In  reliance  upon  the  pow- 
erful support  of  France,  the  railway  companies  denied 
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the  Government's  right  to  interfere  with  their  profitable 
transaction,  and  concluded  the  final  negotiations  with 
the  Eastern  Railway  Company  on  January  31st,  1869. 

Immediately  the  patriotic  indignation  of  the  people 
broke  forth  on  all  sides ;  party  diflferences  were  for- 
gotten in  the  impulse  given  to  the  national  sentiment, 
and  the  Minister,  quickly  resolved,  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
ment to  give  unmistakable  expression  to  the  Govern- 
ment's authority  and  the  people's  love  of  independence. 
On  February  10th  he  submitted  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber the  draft  of  a  law  making  an  abalienation,  such  as 
was  involved  in  the  sale  of  the  railways,  dependent 
upon  the  consent  of  the  Government.  Ten  dajrs  later 
the  projected  law  received  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  both  Chambers,  and  on  the  23d  it  was  pub- 
lished, thus  invalidating  the  contracts  of  sale. 

Paris  was  both  highly  surprised  and  incensed  at  this 
inconsiderate  interference  on  the  part  of  Frfere-Orban, 
whose  declaration  of  December  11th  had  been  wholly 
disregarded,  the  contracts  concluded  on  January  31st 
being  looked  upon  as  terminating  the  matter.  Fore- 
most among  the  clamorers  was  the  press  of  the  Arca- 
dians, who  now  hoped  that  the  seeds  for  a  great  war 
had  been  sown.  As  was  their  laudable  usage,  they 
announced  as  a  fully  authenticated  fact  that  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  actuated  by  a  most  friendly  spirit 
at  the  beginning,  had  been  influenced  to  its  final  hos- 
tile attitude  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by 
Bismarck  in  the  hope  that  France  would  be  of- 
fended, that  this  would  lead  to  discord,  and   provide 
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Prussia  with  a  convenient  excuse  to  make  war  upon 
France. 

This  malicious  invention  was  emphatically  denied  by 
all  concerned,  nor  could  its  originators  substantiate 
their  assertions  by  so  much  as  a  grain  of  evidence. 
This  but  heightened  the  French  indignation,  that  little 
Belgium  should  have  the  audacity  to  oppose  itself  to 
a  plan  made  by  mighty  France.  Such  an  attitude 
must  be  regarded  as  an  open  insult  to  French  honor, 
for  which  unconditional  satisfaction  must  be  rendered ; 
the  least  amends  which  could  be  made  would  be  the 
immediate  sanction  of  the  transactions  which  had  been 
put  in  question. 

Napoleon,  too,  was  sorely  perplexed  and  personally 
offended.  His  intention  had  been  so  inoffensive,  —  the 
purchase  of  a  railway  involving  no  infringement  upon 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State ;  and  yet  the 
patriotic  indignation  which  this  had  aroused  created  an 
uproar  echoed  first  in  France,  and  then  re-echoed  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  "The  action  of  the  Belgian 
Government  is  a  slap  in  my  face,"  said  he. 

At  this  juncture  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  by  re- 
ports from  Germany  regarding  French  diplomacy  which, 
in  his  irritated  condition,  exasperated  Napoleon  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  their  actual  purport  war- 
ranted. It  was  rumored  that  Prussia  had  entered  an 
agreement  with  France  according  to  which  no  modifi- 
cation in  the  organization  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
dertaken during  the  next  three  years.  Napoleon  of 
-course  knew  that  the    report  was  wholly  unfounded ; 
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still,  it  added  to  his  annoyance  that  Bismarck  should 
hasten  to  assure  the  South  German  Courts  that  the 
rumor  was  utterly  groundless,  and  that  France  and 
Prussia  had  not  had  negotiations  of  any  kind  upon  the 
subject. 

Still  worse  was  the  effect  of  a  report  from  Karlsruhe 
to  the  effect  that  Baden  and  Prussia  were  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  regard  to  military  freedom  of  migration, 
which  meant  that  in  future  any  citizen  of  Baden  could 
fulfil  his  military  obligations  in  North  Germany,  and 
that,  vice  versa,  every  North  German  could  serve  his 
term  in  a  Baden  regiment.  This,  to  be  sure,  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  State  rights  of  the  grand  duchy; 
still,  it  would  constitute  another  step  in  the  direction 
of  German  unity,  and  this,  too,  at  that  most  sensitive 
point  along  the  long  Alsace  frontier,  where  there  was 
daily  talk  of  Prussian  preparations  and  spies  by  which 
the  people  were  kept  in  constant  excitement.  This 
latest  news  was  received  at  a  time  when  Belgium's 
attitude  under  English  protection  was  felt  to  be  an  in- 
sult to  French  honor.  To  what  violent  eruptions  of 
the  internal  ferment  might  this  not  lead,  or  what  com- 
plications might  it  not  produce !  A  peaceful  meas- 
ure of  skilful  diplomacy  had  been  intended,  and  at  the 
veiy  first  step  France  found  herself  upon  ground  glow- 
ing with  fervor  for  war.  It  behooved  her  to  look 
about  for  protection  and  support. 

The  French  Minister  at  Brussels,  La  Gueronnifere, 
an  ardent  chauvinist  and  enemy  of  Prussia,  who  looked 
upon  Bismarck  as  a  shallow-head,  a  restless  politician 
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without  fixedness  of  purpose,  outlined  the  French 
opinions  as  follows :  "  The  Emperor  is  more  peaceably 
inclined  than  are  his  Ministers,  and  they  are  more  so 
than  the  people ;  the  people,  too,  prefer  peace  to  war, 
but  are  easily  provoked  through  their  sense  of  national 
honor.  If  Bismarck  continues  his  uncertain  policy  in 
German  affairs,  he  may  bring  about  a  terrible  outbreak 
despite  the  general  desire  for  peace." 

It  was  this  apprehension  which  drove  Napoleon  to 
wholly  unexpected  action.  He  summoned  Mettemich 
and  Vitzthum  to  the  Tuileries,  and  referring  to  their 
proposition  for  a  general  disarmament,  declared  this  to 
be  less  feasible  at  the  present  moment  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  could  suggest  something  better  to  them ; 
namely,  a  triple  alliance,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Negotiations  with  regard  to  it  would  have  to  be  carried 
on  with  Rouher ;  not  a  soul  must  know  of  it,  not  even 
Lavalette,  who  usually  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  who  had  recently  been  made  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  most  assuredly  not  that  idle 
gossiper,  Gramont,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna.^ 

In  a  few  days  Rouher  submitted  to  them  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  treaty  of  alliance.  It  stated  that  the 
three  Powers  combined  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
check  upon  Prussia's  immoderate  desire  for  conquest,, 
and  of  re-establishing  Austria's  former  position  in  Ger- 
many. If  Rouher  supposed  that  this  proposition  would 
act  as  an  irresistible  magnet  upon  Austria,  he  was 
soon  to  be   undeceived.     Vitzthum   at   once  declared 

1  Beast,  Vol.  II.,  p.  341.    Also  unpublished  memoirs^ 
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that  in  view  of  Austria's  present  internal  conditions 
and  Beust's  principles  as  he  knew  them,  there  could 
be  no  thought  of  such  a  design.  Mettemich  unhesi- 
tatingly confirmed  this  opinion,  but  requested  Vitz- 
thum  to  outline  a  draft  which  would  express  the 
Austrian  view,  to  which  Vitzthum  consented. 

His  production  began  with  the  words :  "  The  three 
Powers,  being  resolved  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
policy  both  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  have  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance."  The  subsequent  Articles 
expressed  in  general  terms  the  intention  of  the  three 
Powers  to  give  one  another  effective  mutual  support; 
to  this  there  was  one  carefully  stated  exception,  —  in 
case  France  should  be  induced  to  make  war  upon 
Prussia,  Austria  reserved  to  herself  the  liberty  to  re- 
main neutral  during  the  continuance  of  such  a  war. 

This  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  French  desire.  De- 
cided objections  were,  however,  at  the  time  to  little 
purpose ;  to  begin  with,  for  the  simple  but  all-sufficient 
reason  that  Beust,  speedily  acquainted  with  the  matter, 
and  alarmed  by  Rouher's  original  proposition,  refrained 
from  giving  instructions  to  the  Austrian  representa- 
tives. Actual  negotiations  could  not  be  opened,  there- 
fore, and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  at  a  number 
of  conferences  in  which  these  gentlemen  came  to  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  upon  Vitzthum's  draft,  modified 
somewhat  in  its  details.  In  March,  1869,  Vitzthum 
received  permission  to  take  the  writing  to  Vienna  in 
person,  that  it  might  receive  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion. 
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There  a  decision  was  soon  reached.  For,  although 
Rouher's  ofifensive  and  defensive  alliance  had  been  lit- 
tle to  Beust's  mind,  Vitzthum's  proposal  of  joint  action  ^ 
with  regard  to  every  question  which  might  arise  was 
exactly  to  his  purpose,  since  it  would  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  over-hasty  action  in  Paris,  and  would 
allow  Austria,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  reassume  her 
attitude  of  neutrality ;  otherwise,  however,  it  would 
establish  an  effective  friendly  relation  between  Paris 
and  Vienna.  It  received  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's 
approval  also,  and  early  in  April,  1869,  Vitzthum  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  open  formal  negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  triple  alliance. 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  reopened  the  discus- 
sions with  Italy  which,  having  proved  so  fruitless,  had 
been  gradually  dropped  during  the  past  year.  For 
the  time,  the  military  attache  of  the  Italian  embassy 
at  Paris,  Count  Vimercati,  served  as  agent  between  the 
Emperor  and  Victor  Emmanuel;  very  soon,  however, 
the  Ambassador,  Nigra  himself,  and  General  Menabrea  - 
in  Florence,  became  participants  in  the  negotiations, 
the  latter  only  in  his  official  capacity  as  the  King's 
Adjutant-General,  and  without  the  knowledge-  of  the 
Ministry  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  president. 

With  such  good  news  from  Vienna,  and  ill  reliance 
upon  the  stanch  support  of  Europe,  Rouher,  to  whom 
Napoleon  had  also  intrusted  the  negotiations  with  Bel- 
gium, determined  to  read  this  recalcitrant  little  neighbor 
a  sharp  lecture  upon  its  unseemly  behavior.  As  usual 
bis  intentions  were  far  from  warlike,  but  he  believed 
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that  by  assuming  a  high  and  mighty  tone  he  would 
overawe  the  negotiator,  no  other  than  Frere-Orban  him- 
self, who  on  April  22d  had  come  to  Paris  to  manifest 
his  good  will.  Rouher  informed  him  that  first  of  all 
Belgium  must  recognize  the  contracts  of  sale  to  the 
Eastern  Railway  Company ;  in  that  event  any  clause 
which  might  be  regarded  as  endangering  Belgian  in- 
dependence would  be  gladly  expunged. 

With  great  decision  Frfere-Orban  declined  consent  to 
this  standpoint.  "  The  mere  existence  of  the  contracts 
imperils  our  independence,"  he  cried;  "they  are  and 
will  remain  annulled !  We  will,  however,  gladly  make 
just  amends  to  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  by  way  of 
special  concessions  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries."  In  the  further  course  of  the  confer- 
ences he  submitted  proposals  of  this  nature;  Rouher, 
however,  declared  nothing  would  be  considered  until 
Belgium  should  first  have  sanctioned  the  contracts  of 
sale. 

In  private  all  manner  of  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  Frfere-Orban,  from  threats  to  blandest  cajo- 
lery. It  was  represented  to  him  how  far-  better  Bel- 
gium's position  would  be  should  its  isolated  neutrality 
be  replaced  by  close  relations  with  France  by  means  of 
a  customs  union  or  military  convention.  Frfere,  how- 
ever, remained  inflexibly  firm :  Belgium  was  quite 
content  with  its  condition  of  neutrality  and  desired 
nothing  better,  was  his  reply. 

On  April  19th  he  made  a  last  proposal  to  Rouher 
regarding  indemnification  to  l)e  rendered  to  the  East- 
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^m  Railway  Company ;  Roulier,  however,  was  not  to  be 
moved,  and  persisted  in  his  demand  that  the  contracts 
of  sale  be  first  recognized.  In  this  he  was  upheld  by  Na- 
poleon; Fr^re-Orban  would  weaken  before  long,  thought 
they.  He,  however,  although  abandoning  all  hope  of 
an  amicable  adjustment,  had  no  thought  of  surrender, 
but  prepared  for  his  return  to  Brussels,  there  to  await 
whether  and  how  France  would  take  active  measures. 

This  attitude  of  firm  intrepidity  availed.  Napoleon 
and  Rouher  made  the  discovery  that  they  had  not  only 
misjudged  the  Belgian  Government  but  the  French 
people  as  well.  To  satisfy  the  French  national  pride 
they  had  grasped  at  the  idea  of  a  commercial  union 
with  Belgium,  only  to  find  that  not  only  was  the  exist- 
ing commercial  treaty  with  that  country  already  far 
too  liberal  to  suit  the  stronger  party  representative  of 
French  industrial  interests,  but  that  the  resulting  Bel- 
gian  competition  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  them, 
and  that,  far  from  desiring  complete  amalgamation 
with  Belgium,  they  would  have  preferred  entire  sepa- 
ration, the  precise  opposite  of  that  which  Napoleon 
proposed  to.  bring  about. 

When,  therefore,  the  tone  of  the  conferences  with 
Frfere-Orban  grew  more  and  more  harsh,  and  on  all 
sides  there  was  talk  of  warlike  measures  to  be  taken 
against  those  impolite  Belgians,  the  great  manufacturers 
threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  upon  the  side  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  joined  them  in  their  party 
cry  of  "  Peace  abroad  and  a  responsible  Ministry  at 
home  I  "     The  entire  independent  press  declared  that 
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Belgium  had  done  no  more  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
Should  Prussia  attempt  to  purchase  an  important  rail- 
way in  Alsace,  would  France  permit  it?  The  Radical 
journals  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  affair  was 
simply  a  subterfuge,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Belgian  railways  upon  which  the  Government  had  a 
design  as  it  was  the  libeiul  Constitution  of  Belgium 
at  which  its  action  was  aimed. 

With  the  Powers  the  prospects  for  Napoleon's  plans 
were  no  more  hopeful  than  they  were  in  his  own 
country.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  triple  alli- 
ance developed  unexpected  difficulties.  In  England 
public  opinion  was  rampant  against  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  Belgian  neutrality  as  established  under 
European  guaranty.  Napoleon's  friend,  Lord  Claren- 
don, was  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  he  care- 
fully avoided  even  the  approach  to  a  threat,  so  that 
retreat  might  not  be  made  impossible  for  the  Emperor. 
No  one,  however,  had  the  least  thought  that  England 
would  stand  passively  by  and  allow  violence  to  be  done 
Belgium.  And  finally  came  the  momentous  question : 
In  case  of  a  rupture,  what  would  Prussia  do?  To 
which  of  the  contending  Powers  would  it  extend  its 
sympathy  ? 

To  begin  with,  it  was  Bismarck's  opinion  that  the 
railway  transaction  must  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  a- 
rupture.  What  Prussia  could  do  to  discourage  warlike 
inclinations  on  either  side  should  be  done.  England, 
at  that  time  so  discreetly  careful  to  avoid  all  action v 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  it  could  entangle 
Prussia  in  the  conflict  and  then  remain  inactively  in 
the  background.  Neither  should  Fi-ance  flatter  itself 
that  m  fear  of  a  French  war  Prussia  would  submit  to 
the  least  injury  to  its  interests. 

I  will  at  this  point  quote  from  a  letter,  the  copy  of 
which  lies  before  me.  It  was  written  by  Bismarck  at 
this  time;  and  in  it  his  attitude  toward  France,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Belgian  question,  but  during 
the  entire  period  from  1866  to  1870,  is  distinctly 
portrayed. 

"Above  all,"  he  wrote,  "we  must  not  give  Paris 
the  impression  that  we  fear  an  encounter.  We  do 
not  wish  to  overestimate  our  power,  nor  do  we  desire 
Avar ;  nevertheless,  after  careful  examination  of  our 
strength  as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy  we  must  even- 
tually face,  it  is  our  conviction  that  we  are  a  match  for 
France,  and  that,  although  recognizing  the  issue  to 
lie  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power,  from  our  human 
standpoint  the  chances  of  victory  are  with  us.  War 
in  itself  is  always  an  evil ;  but  that  it  would  be  a 
greater  calamity  for  us  than  for  France,  that  we  have 
more  reason  to  avoid  it  than  has  France,  is  a  view 
which  we  cannot  understand.  It  is  this  conscious- 
ness, united  with  a  true  love  of  peace,  that  actuates 
our  whole  bearing  toward  France;  it  is  due  to  this, 
too,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  greater  importance  to  the 
varying  phases  of  opinion  even  in  the  leading  politi- 
cal circles  of  France,  nor  to  the  occasional  manifestar 
tion  of  hostile  velleities." 
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Owing  to  this  love  of  peace  and  reliance  upon  con- 
scious strength,  Prussia's  course  in  connection  with  the 
Belgian  question  was  a  most  simple  one,  —  complete 
jsilence.  The  King  remained  inaccessible.  Bismarck, 
approached  by  all  the  ambassadors,  gave  pointless  and 
evasive  replies,  such  as,  we  hope  that  peace  will  be 
maintained ;  or,  we  must  await  results,  and  allow  our 
action  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances. 

Beyond  doubt  this  was  the  policy  most  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  peace.  His  silence  placed  a 
damper  upon  each  party's  ardor  for  war  without  giv- 
ing either  cause  for  complaint,  and  ultimately  brought 
Prussia  general  commendation  for  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence exerted  by  its  attitude. 

After  all  this.  Napoleon  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 
He  felt  constrained  to  sound  a  retreat,  painful  as  this 
was  to  him.  He  had  hoped  for  a  diplomatic  triumph, 
4ind  lo,  he  had  suffered  another  defeat!  When  in 
Paris  it  was  said  that  the  Emperor  succeeded  in  noth- 
ing nowadays,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  He 
gave  orders  that  Frfere-Orban's  latest  proposition,  which 
had  been  rejected,  should  again  be  laid  before  him. 
He  now  discovered  that  in  its  essential  features  it  was 
excellently  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  techni- 
<3al  consideration  of  the  railway  interests  by  a  joint 
commission.  The  Belgian  statesman  was  then  sum- 
moned to  an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  new  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

It  was  the  Marquis  Lavalette  who  upon  this  occa- 
sion discussed  the  matter  with  him,  the  harshness  of 
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tone  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  State  in  his  con- 
ferences with  Frfere-Orban  having  made  his  further 
participation  in  the  negotiations  impossible  after  the 
Emperor  had  decided  to  yield. 

On  April  27  th  the  two  agreed  upon  a  protocol  in 
which  the  contracts  of  sale  made  on  January  Slst 
were  renounced,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  joint  com- 
mission, to  be  appointed  fourteen  days  later,  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding  upon  an  equitable 
indemnity  to  be  rendered  the  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  upon  practical  facilitation  of  railway  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  their  action  to 
be  based  upon  the  memorial  submitted  by  Frfere- 
Orban. 

This  ended  the  political  controversy  which  in  its 
beginning  had  flashed  up  so  ominously.  We  have  no 
further  interest  in  the  labors  of  the  joint  commission 
upon  the  technicalities  involved ;  they  were  compli- 
cated and  tedious,  and  were  not  concluded  until  July 
10th.  They  did  not,  however,  in  any  way  affect  the 
^aceful  relations  re-established  by  the  protocol  of 
April  27th. 

The  affair  was,  however,  furnished  with  a  remarkable  y/ 
after-play  by  Count  Beust.^  The  slow  progress  made 
by  the  negotiations  regarding  the  triple  alliance  evi- 
dently prompted  him  to  the  desire  to  do  Napoleon  a 
friendly  service  in  another  line;  and  so,  obviously  as 
yet   unacquainted  with    the   decision  reached    on  the 

1  Compare  the  transactions  of  the  Austro-Hangarian  Delegations  in 
the  year  1860. 
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•27th,  he  undertook  to  give  Belgium  advice  by  means 
of  a  despatch  sent  on  May  1st,  the  contents  of  which 
he  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  several  of  the 
other  Courts.  In  it  he  fervently  and  impressively  com- 
mended to  the  Belgians  unreserved  submission  to 
France,  since  otherwise  their  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country,  so  greatly  to  their  advantage,  would  be 
annulled,  inflicting  a  fatal  blow  to  their  industries ; 
their  misgivings  regarding  the  French  demands  he  de- 
clared to  be  unfounded ;  in  Austria  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  railways  conducted  under  foreign  management, 
from  which  the  State  had  never  suffered  disadvan- 
tage; the  German  Customs  Union  was  in  itself  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  smaller  States  could  enter  into 
such  relations  with  a  larger  one  without  suiTendering 
any  part  of  their  independence ;  a  customs  union  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium  offered  the  best  means  of 
relieving  the  present  strained  relations. 

Lord  Clarendon  expressed  indignation  at  tlie  servility 
to  the  unauthorized  pretensions  of  France  which  this 
tone  evinced,  a  criticism  in  which  the  other  Courts  fully 
concun^ed.  Napoleon  himself  moreover  gave  Beust 
small  thanks  for  his  belated  interference.  The  Emperor 
had  determined  to  yield;  and  the  more  clearly  Benst 
demonstrated  the  groundlessness  of  Belgium's  resis- 
tance, the  less  could  be  concealed  the  weakness  of  the 
French  policy  displayed  in  the  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  undisturbed  by  the  varying  course  of  the 
Belgian  affair,  the  secret  negotiations  regarding  the 
triple  alliance  of  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  had  l>een 
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contiuued.^  In  8o  far  as  the  compact  between  France 
and  Austria  was  concerned,  Beust  and  Rouher  arrived 
at  an  agreement  without  encountering  any  special  diffi- 
culty, after  the  latter  had  submissively  accepted  the 
Austrian  principle  of  no  offensive,  but  only  a  defen- 
sive, alliance.  The  following  three  Articles  typify  the 
character  of  the  draft  as  it  left  their  hands :  — 

The  three  Powers  combine  in  a  defensive  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  in  Europe 

All  questions  which  may  arise  shall  be  decided  by 
joint  diplomatic  action 

Austria  reserves  the  liberty  to  remain  neutral  in  case 
France  feels  compelled  to  declare  war.^ 

Beust  relied  upon  the  hope  that  these  stipulations 
would  remove  the  danger  of  a  sudden  determination  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  without  the  previous  concurrence 
of  his  allies,  to  make  war  upon  Germany. 

The  question  was  now  whether  Italy  could  be  in- 
duced to  agree  to  the  conditions  of  the  draft,  and  here 
wearisome  difficulties  arose. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  be  sure,  unlike  Beust,  was 
untroubled  by  the  fear  of  being  forced  into  a  positk^i 
of  entire  dependence  upon  the  will  of  France  should 
Napoleon  be  the  victor  in  a  war  with  Prussia,  although 

^  I  have  not  seen  the  documents  which  resulted  from  these  negotia- 
tions, and  therefore  cannot  vouch  for  accuracy  in  the  wording  of  the 
several  drafts  and  proposed  modifications,  although  I  can  unreservedly 
attest  to  the  correctness  of  tlieir  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  general  course  of 
the  negotiations,  as  based  upon  information  derived  from  highly  authen- 
tic sources.  The  ultimate  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  made  public  in 
Beust's  Memoirs. 

2  Beust.  II.,  369. 
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such  a  possibility  was  in  reality  much  greater  for  him 
than  for  Austria.  The  King,  however,  in  so  far  as 
this  was  concerned,  relied  upon  his  personal  relations 
of  friendship  with  Napoleon,  in  addition  to  which  he 
by  no  means  felt  as  certain  of  Prussia's  overwhelming 
defeat  in  a  war  with  France  as  did  Beust.  Therefore, 
far  from  being  repelled  by  the  prospect  of  participating 
in  a  great  war  as  the  ally  of  France,  this  proved  rather 
alluring  to  him ;  since  he  hoped  in  some  way  to  make  it 
subserve  his  great  aim  in  life,  —  the  possession  of  Rome. 

In  his  own  countiy  there  were  but  few  who  shared 
this  view.  In  his  Cabinet  the  majority  of  the  Ministers 
were  filled  with  deep  distrust  of  Napoleon  and  an  un- 
disguised  desire  for  peace.  Since  the  day  at  Men  tana 
the  hatred  which  the  greater  number  of  the  people  felt 
for  everything  French  had  steadily  grown  more  intense ; 
all  the  liberal  and  radical  parties  pronounced  an  alli- 
ance with  France  to  be  an  abomination.  Mazzini's 
agents  spread  the  doctrine  that  through  his  ignominious 
subjection  to  Napoleon's  behests  the  King  had  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  crown;  he  must  therefore  be  deposed, 
when  the  triumphant  republic  could  purge  Italian  soil 
of  the  taint  of  the  French  soldier}'. 

Although  the  King  did  not  really  fear  revolution, 
he  realized  a  French  alliance  to  be  a  game  of  high 
stakes  for  him,  which,  should  Rome  after  all  not  be 
won,  might  prove  highly  disastrous  to  him  politically. 
He  therefore  replied  to  the  proposal  of  a  triple  alliance 
by  referring  to  his  propositions  of  1868,  and  desired, 
as  then,  that  the  renewal  of  the  September  convention 
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as  construed  by  Italy  should  constitute  the  primary  con- 
dition ;  namely,  that  Italy  would  guarantee  the  Pope's 
security  against  violence  of  any  kind ;  France,  however,, 
in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
must  agree  to  remove  the  French  troops  (never  to- 
return)  from  Roman  territory. 

But  Rouher,  in  i-emembrance  of  his  thrice  uttered 
"Never"  of  1867,  and  the  burst  of  applause  with 
which  it  was  greeted  in  the  Chamber,  declared  that 
this  demand  could  not  possibly  be  conceded;  whereas 
Beust,  at  that  time  engaged  in  bitter  controversy  with 
the  Curia  over  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  Austria, 
would  only  too  gladly  have  complied  with  Italy's  wish. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  during  the  further  examina- 
tion  of  Italy's  stipulations  that  one  regarding  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Italian  Tyrol  was  reached,  Rouher  made 
no  objections;  whereas  Beust  Avould  not  listen  to  it 
for  a  moment,  and  Menabrea  consequently  restricted 
his  demand  to  the  extension  of  the  Italian  frontier  to 
the  Isonzo,  and  although  this  was  not  so  peremptorily 
refused  as  was  the  former  proposition,  it  nevertheless 
found  no  place  in  the  treaty.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
be  insisted  upon,  when  according  to  the  Italian  pro- 
posals of  1868  this  acquisition  was  not  to  be  realized 
until  after  the  close  of  a  successful  war,  whereas  the 
purpose  of  the  draft  under  discussion  was,  as  explicitly 
stated,  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Another  of  the  clauses  Menabrea  himself  proposed 
should  be  eliminated,  —  the  one  regarding  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  three  Powers  upon  the  next  papal 
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electiou,  a  suggestion  which  the  other  two  Powers,  in 
reflection  upon  the  thorny  nature  of  the  subject,  gladly 
accepted. 

Upon  all  other  questions  arising  in  the  mutual  dis- 
cussion complete  liarmony  prevailed.  And  so  a  final 
result  would  have  been  attained  had  not  the  Roman 
enigma  again  and  again  defied  solution.  The  Austri- 
ans  took  courage  to  try  their  fortune  once  more  with 
the  perplexing  problem.     Could  they  but  prevail  upon 

apoleon  to  renew  the  September  treaty,  which  was 
synonymous  with  a  recall  of  Ids  troops  from  Rome, 
Italy  would,  after  the  alliance  under  consideration  had 
been  concluded,  no  longer  need  to  demand  the  explicit 
recognition  of  tlie  principle  of  non-intervention  as  es- 
sential  to  its  futui-e  security.  For  should  Napoleon 
after  its  conclusion  propose,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  send  a  garrison  to  Rome,  this  step,  according  to 
Article  u.  of  the  treaty  draft,  must  depend  upon  the 
decision  reached  through  a  joint  consultation  between 
the  three  Powei-s,  in  which  Austria  as  well  as  Italy 
would  decidedly  oppose  every  forcible  measure. 

In  fact,  Menabrea,  quite  as  favorably  disposed  toward 
France  as  toward  the  Pope,  did  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  further  negotiations  on  this  basis,  and 
restricted  his  demands  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Rome,  as  conditional  upon  Italy's  agree- 
ment neither  to  attack  the  Pope  nor  to  suffer  him  to 
be  attacked.  But  even  with  regard  to  this  Napoleon 
had  misgivings.  He  was  willing  formally  to  agree  to 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Roman  territory  as 
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soon  as  practicable,  but  forthwith  to  designate  a  date 
for   the  evacuation  he  did  not  deem  advisable.     He 
promised  to  remove  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  Pope's  y 
safety  should  be  assured,  but  more  than  this  he  would 
not  do. 

Rouher  and  Vitzthum  importuned  the  Italians  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  imperial  word;  and  toward 
the  end  of  May,  after  much  writing  back  and  forth, 
Vimercati  brought  the  Italian  consent  from  Florence. 
Vitzthum  announced  tliis  with  exultation  to  Beust: 
**  The  only  real  difficulty  was  Rome,  and  this  we  have 
conquered  by  patience."  On  the  4th  of  June  he  re- 
tiUTied  to  Brussels  satisfied  with  his  achievement. 

Thus  the  triple  alliance  was  agreed  upon  by  the  dip- 
lomats, and  the  documents  were  now  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereigns  for  their  signatures. 

The  production,  however,  did  not  fully  meet  Napo-  / 
Icon's  expectations.  The  thought  that. through  this 
alliance  one  hundred  million  Catholics  would  be  ruled 
as  by  one  will  he  felt  to  be  a  most  imposing  one,  an 
utterance  which  reveals  to  us  the  light  in  which  he 
had  viewed  himself  throughout  the  long  years  of  his 
protectorate  over  Rome.  The  firm  association  of  these 
millions  in  time  of  peace  was  without  doubt  a  cause 
for  rejoicing;  unfortunately,  however,  its  efficacy  in 
days  of  trial,  when  it  was  most  needed,  was  rendered 
problematic  to  a  dangerous  degree  by  the  reservations 
made  by  the  two  Powers. 

As  early  as  the  following  June  this  fact  was  clearly 
shown.     After  learning  the  opinion  of  the  other  Min- 
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isters,  Menabrea  had  not  the  coui-age  to  reveal  to  them 
the  contents  of  the  treaty  draft,  and  so  the  King's 
sanction  had  to  be  deferred  to  some  future  day.  When 
this  was  announced  to  Napoleon  he  laid  the  thus  in- 
complete document  aside,  without  the  least  feeling  of 
annoyance,  until  such  time  as  his  action  should  be  re- 
quired. During  the  past  few  weeks  more  urgent  cares 
arising  close  at  hand  had  claimed  his  attention;  on 
May  23d  the  general  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Body  had  taken  place,  and  by  their  result  a  momen- 
tous verdict  upon  the  absolute  rSgime  of  1852  had 
been  pronounced.  Should  Napoleon  remain  firm  in 
his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  his  anxious  cares,  the 
men  were  now  at  hand  who  would  willingly  assume 
the  weary  ruler's  burden. 

ni.    TRIUMPH   OF   THE   LIBERAL   TENDENCIES. 

• 

The  programme  which  OUivier  had  once  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  had  included  the  demand  that  the 
organs  of  State  authority  should  no  longer,  as  hereto- 
fore, influence  the  elections  in  favor  of  candidates  put 
forward  by  the  Government.  But  the  more  critical 
the  situation  grew  for  the  absolute  power,  the  more 
generally  and  emphatically  the  demand  for  a  responsi- 
ble Ministry  was  made,  the  firmer  grew  Rouher's  de- 
termination to  resort,  as  heretofore,  to  every  means  at 
his  disposal  to  secure  a  majority  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Prefects,  curates,  and  gendarmes  all  received 
strict   orders   and   unlimited   power   to   influence    the 
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voters  by  means  of  persuasion,  intimidation,  and  cor- 
ruption. In  many  places  the  people  were  more  than 
willing  to  respond  to  these  methods.  It  was  quite  as 
often  the  wish  of  the  people  which  fixed  the  price 
of  a  loyal  election  as  it  was  the  offer  made  by  the  pre- 
fect; here,  the  construction  of  a  new  street;  there, 
the  dir.ection  wliich  a  railway  should  take ;.  still  else- 
where, the  support  given  the  erection  of  a  church,  and 
so  on.^ 

The  candidates  of  the  Opposition  did  not  refrain 
from  holding  out  similar  allurements;  the  manufac- 
turer was  promised  protective  duties ;  the  laborer  was 
made  hopeful  of  an  increase  in  his  scanty  means  of 
support ;  and  to  every  one  were  portrayed  the  blessings 
to  be  realized  through  peace,  liberty,  and  a  responsi- 
ble Ministry. 

The  voters  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  polls 
had  but  to  choose  between  the  elegant  carriages  in 
which  either  party  was  anxious  to  convey  them  to  the 
place  of  voting ;  arrived  at  this,  they  were  sumptuously 
regaled  both  before  and  after  casting  their  votes,  and 
in  the  .evening  were  driven  home  in  a  hilarious  frame 
of  mind.  And  so,  thanks  to  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage,  in  a  large  part  of  France,  the  23d  of  May, 
1869,  was  transformed  into  a  gala  day  upon  which  the 
sovereign  people  sold  their  votes  for  the  highest  price 
possible ;  here  for  greater  liberty,   there  for  security 


1  To-day  such  proceedings  are  not  confined  to  France  alone.  At  that 
time,  however,  they  were  looked  upon  in  Germany  as  a  sign  of  political 
and  moral  rottenness  in  French  conditions. 
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and  order,  but  everywhere  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  result  showed  that  the  absolute  government  and 
the  Arcadians  had  bid  too  low.  The  old  Majority 
which  had  always  been  so  submissive  to  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  dwindle.  The  lai-ge  cities  had  evinced 
their  radical  or  even  republican  tendencies.  Ollivier 
failed  to  be  re-elected  from  Paris,  but  regained  a  seat 
in  the  House  through  the  votes  of  a  country  district  in 
the  South ;  Thiers  and  Jules  Favre  managed  to  hold 
their  own  against  Rochefort's  associates  only  as  the 
result  of  a  supplementary  election.  For  several  days 
after  the  elections  there  were  riotous  republican  demon- 
strations in  the  streets  in  defiance  of  the  police,  having 
finally  to  be  suppressed  by  the  military. 

At  first  the  reports  from  all  over  the  country  indi- 
cated the  success  of  199  candidates  favored  by  the 
Ministry ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  Chamber  convened, 
this  number  was  considerably  reduced,  so  that  the  mod- 
erately liberal  Middle  Party  (which  counted  Ollivier 
among  its  leaders)  was  now  found  to  control  130 
votes,  to  which  would  be  added  the  40  voices  of  the 
Left  upon  every  liberal  motion,  thus  insuring  to  it  a 
majority.  An  inquiry  with  regard  to  how  the  votes 
cast  were  divided  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  lost  over  a  million  adherents  since 
1863,  and  that  the  Opposition  had  gained  in  round 
numbers  one  and  a  half  million. 

That  the  days  of  the  unrestricted  government  of 
1852  were  numbered  was  therefore  declared.     Rouher 
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was,  however,  not  yet  willing  to  concede  the  game  lost, 
and  held  the  wavering  Emperor  firm.  Above  all,  time 
must  be  gained  to  determine  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  future ;  the  Chamber  was 
therefore  convened  for  the  28th  of  June,  although  in 
extraordinary  session  only,  its  sole  duty  being  the  ver- 
ification of  powers  of  the  newly  elected  deputies,  the 
drafts  for  the  budget  being  as  yet  not  quite  ready. 

The  Liberals,  urged  on  by  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  were  impatient  of  delay  and  postponement. 
The  Middle  Party  announced  an  interpellation  in- 
dorsed by  116  members,  which  it  desired  to  present 
immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  Chamber, 
and  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  responsible  Ministry 
was  emphatically  set  forth  as  constituting,  together 
with  further  parliamentary  rights,  the  surest  means  of 
securing  to  the  country  a  greater  share  in  the  direction 
of  its  affairs. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  the  verification  of  powers  of 
the  deputies,  a  sufficient  time  for  Napoleon  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  circumstances  ;  although  unwilling 
to  yield  fully,  he  had  decided  to  show  a  spirit  of 
concession,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  more  advantage- 
ous conditions.  Hardly  had  the  Chamber  organized 
when  an  imperial  message  was  received  forestalling 
the  transaction  regarding  the  threatened  interpellation. 
In  it  the  Emperor  announced  his  intention  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate,  which  alone  had  the  right  to 
modify  the  Constitution,  that  the  Legislative  Body  be 
granted   greater    freedom   of   action   with   respect    to 
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proposing  and  examining  amendments,  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  committees,  as  well  as  the  right  to  vote 
the  budget  by  headings.  In  so  far  as  the  Ministers 
were  concerned,  however,  only  that  Article  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  abrogated  according  to  which 
they  were  disqualified  from  becoming  members  of 
either  Chamber.  No  allusion  whatever  was  made  to 
their  responsibility. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Chamber  oflEered  no  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  its  privileges,  but  the  displeasure 
which  was  felt  at  the  total  disregard  of  the  chief  de- 
mand was  by  no  means  concealed.  Many  members  of 
the  Right  felt  an  additional  provocation,  jealousy  of  the 
great  power  exercised  by  the  present  "vice-emperor," 
the  Minister  of  State,  Rouher,  a  feeling  which,  as  was 
no  secret,  was  shared  by  more  than  one  of  the  other 
Ministers.  This  feeling  was  so  general  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  House,  Schneider,  a  great  manufacturer, 
sought  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  to  assure  him 
that  matters  could  not  continue  as  at  present;  the 
Chamber  and  the  entire  country  alike  demanded  that 
the  Minister  of  State  should  be  replaced  by  a  respon- 
sible council  of  Ministers. 

In  painful  indecision  the  Emperor  struggled  with 
his  conflicting  desires.  Rouher's  advice  was,  "Give 
me  the  authority,  and  I  w^ill  drive  all  these  bickerers 
out  of  the  House,  and  simply  restore  the  Constitution 
of  1852."  This  was,  however,  too  directly  opposed  to 
the  Emperor's  views.  They  were  always  the  same  old 
questions  by  which  he  was  tortured,  first  by  the  one 
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side  and  then  by  the  other.  He  longed  to  be  relieved 
of  the  troubles,  cares,  and  suffering  associated  with  the 
supreme  power,  and  yet  the  prospect  of  its  diminution 
gave  him  a  sense  of  personal  humiliation.  Would  a 
parliamentary  Ministry  be  always  both  inclined  and 
able  to  defend  his  son's  succession  against  the  attempts 
of  the  Republicans  ?  This,  to  be  sure,  was  exceedingly 
doubtful.  But  with  his  unfortunate  bodily  condition, 
how  long  would  he  still  possess  the  physical  and  mental 
power  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
grasp?  In  short,  he  resolved  upon  the  second  course. 
On  August  2d  the  Senate  should  be  convened,  not 
only  to  extend  the  parliamentary  privileges  as  promised, 
but  to  enact  the  amendments  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  responsible  Ministry  as  well. 

This  implied  a  fundamental  transformation  of  affairs, 
and  much  labor  in  arranging  for  all  the  changes  re- 
quired by  the  new  conditions.  To  obtain  the  time 
needed  for  this  it  was  decided  to  prorogue  the  Chamber 
for  an  indefinite  time,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Radicals. 

On  July  17th  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was 
abolished  by  an  imperial  decree  (Rouher  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate,  an  imposing  but 
empty  dignity),  and  by  another,  a  modification  of  the 
Ministrj'-  was  ordained.  Five  of  its  members  retained 
their  pasitions,  two  deputies  were  intrusted  with  tho 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture, 
and  that  of  Justice  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Liberal. 
To  the  suri)rise  of  every  one,  Lavalette  resigned  the 
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Foreign  Office,  exchanging  positions  with  the  Ambas- 
sador at  London,  Prince  Latour  d'Auvergne,  a  pupil 
and  sympathizer  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  an  unmistakable 
evidence  that  Napoleon  was  far  from  pleased  with 
Italy's  attitude. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  the  impatient  Liberals 
in  round  terms  denounced  the  new  Cabinet  as  reaction- 
ary. In  reality,  however,  most  of  them  felt  convinced 
that  the  present  arrangement  was  but  a  transitory  one, 
and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  institution  of  a  parlia- 
mentary Ministry  in  the  near  future,  but  rather  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  day  when  OUivier,  the 
present  leader  and  acknowledged  head  of  the  Middle 
Party,  should  be  called  to  take  charge. 

And  so  the  draft  for  a  senatiis  conaultum  was  at  last 
completed,  bearing  the  traces  of  the  varying  influences 
and  mental  conflicts  which  the  Emperor  had  undergone ; 
and  on  August  2d  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
legislative  action. 

Upon  first  sight  it  seemed  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  constitutional  principles.  The  rights  conferred 
upon  the  Legislative  Body  even  exceeded  the  measure 
of  expectation  which  the  message  of  July  12th  had 
suggested;  there  were  the  additional  privileges  of 
making  its  own  rules  and  electing  its  own  committees ; 
of  proposing  new  laws,  of  voting  the  budget  of  expen- 
diture by  headings,  and  of  interpellating  the  Govern- 
ment*. On  the  other  hand,  there  remained  unchanged 
the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  take  action  upon  an  Arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  since  aside  from  a  general  vote 
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of  the  people  the  Senate  st;ll  retained  the  sole  right  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

The  position  of  the  Ministers  was  then  defined :  they 
were  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Emperor;  in 
council  they  were  to  be  presided  over  by  him;  they 
were  to  be  responsible  and  liable  to  arraignment  only 
upon  accusation  by  the  Senate;  they  were  privileged 
to  become  members  of  either  the  Senate  or  Legislative 
Body,  and  were  to  have  the  right  to  appear  in  these 
assemblies,  and  ask  to  be  heard  there,  at  any  time. 

Thus,  that  much  advocated  principle,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Ministry,  was  at  last  to  be  a  reality.  Since, 
however,  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
Emperor  was  made  responsible  to  the  French  people 
remained  in  force,  the  Ministers'  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  Emperor,  and  their  dependence  upon 
the  parliament,  could  have  but  little  significance. 

Nevertheless,  he  who  remembered  the  consequences 
to  political  conditions  by  which  the  concessions  ma(te 
on  January  19th  were  followed  might  very  willingly 
overlook  the  vagueness  and  incompleteness  of  the  pres- 
ent achievement  in  the  belief  that  the  representative 
assembly  would  in  the  end,  nevertheless,  have  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  its  wishes  in  connection  with  every 
question  of  importance. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  Senate  had  completed  its  task, 
an  event  occurred  which  excluded  the  thought  of  every- 
thing else  from  the  minds  of  all.  The  Emperor,  who 
during  the  preceding  summer  had  again  been  quite  ill, 
and  obliged  to  spend  several  weeks  in  retirement  at 
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Fontainebleau,  suffered  another  attack  of  the  malady 
on  August  12th,  which  now  developed  so  rapidly  and 
seriously  that  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  physi- 
cians feared  his  early  dissolution.  Immediately  an 
exceeding  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  countrj-, 
and  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  were  jubilant;  a  ter- 
rible panic  played  havoc  with  the  exchanges;  gloomy 
forebodings  made  all  hearts  heavy. 

The  two  most  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Forcade,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Magne,  of  Fi- 
nance, were  engaged  in  bitter  contentions;  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Marshal  Niel,  liad  died  on  August  14th, 
and  Leboeuf,  a  general  of  no  great  ability,  had  taken 
his  place.  In  the  midst  of  a  constitutional  crisis  the 
country  was  without  a  representative  assembly,  without 
a  head,  and  practically  without  a  Government. 

The  Senate  made  great  haste,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  regarding  the  draft  submitted  to  it.  The  re- 
jyrt  of  the  Committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred  for 
immediate  consideration  contained  only  a  few  suggested 
amendments  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  Senate.  The 
deliberation  in  the  plenum  continued  from  the  1st  to 
the  6th  of  September.  In  connection  with  it  a  great 
sensation  was  created  by  Prince  Napoleon,  who  in  a 
vigorous  speech  demanded  an  effective  responsibility  of 
the  Ministers,  and  equal  power  for  the  Legislative  Body 
with  that  of  the  Senate  in  any  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Everybody  recognized  in  this  a  bid  for  the  throne  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Empress  and  her  son  in 
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the  event  of  the  Emperor's  death.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, gave  the  Prince  a  support  of  only  ten  voices  ;  all 
the  others  were  in  favor  of  enacting  the  senatus  conaul- 
tiim  as  it  had  been  submitted  to  that  body. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor's  condition  gradually  im- 
proved, so  that  on  September  10th  he  could  be  re- 
moved to  Paris  from  his  sick-chamber  at  St.  Cloud. 
On  the  same  day  the  senatus  con^ultum  was  published 
in  the  official  gazette,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Still,  Napoleon's  state  of  health  remained 
so  critical  and  his  exhaustion  so  great  that  a  previously 
planned  celebmtion  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons  had  to  be 
iil)andoned;  and  soon  afterward  the  convening  of  the 
Chamber  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  November, 
by  which  a  stoim  of  indignation  was  raised  among  the 
Radicals.  Before  that  time  there  could,  of  course,  be  no 
thought  of  undertaking  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  momentous  and  long-dis- 
cussed matter  of  the  triple  alliance  came  to  a  decision 
in  September. 

We  have  seen  how,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
form  which  the  Roman  clause  had  taken.  Minister^, 
Menabrea  had  for  a  time  refrained  from  laying  the 
draft  of  the  treaty  before  his  colleagues.  When  at 
length  he  did  so,  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  his 
solicitude  had  not  been  without  cause.  The  Ministe- 
rial Council  declared  an  alliance  of  arms  against  the 
dissociate  of  1866  to  be  impossible.  Victory  thus  won 
would  lead  to  an  unlimited  preponderance  of  French 
power.     The  Council  offered  no  objections  to  a  defen- 
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sive  alliance  in  which  hostility  to  the  results  of  1866 
and  to  German  unity  should  find  no  place,  and  insisted 
upon  the  further  stipulation  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  that  with  regard 
to  that  city  Fi-ance  should  recognize  the  principle  of 
non-intervention.^ 

During  the  last  days  of  August,  Menabrea  addressed 
a  request  to  Vienna  asking  Austria  to  influence  Napo- 
leon to  remove  his  troops  from  Rome  at  an  early  day, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  Italy  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
alliance.  To  this  Beust  gladly  consented,  and  again 
sent  Vitzthum  to  Paris.  By  this  time,  however,  Napo- 
leon^s  illness  had  become  so  serious  that  the  Count 
could  not  obtain  an  interview.  Since,  owing  to  his 
well-known  disinclination  to  Italy,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  accomplishing  anything  through  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Latour,  Vitzthum  returned  to 
Vienna  with  his  mission  unaccomplished.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Italian  declaration,  that  since  Austria 
had  reserved  the  liberty  to  remain  neutral  in  case  of  a 
war,  so  Italy  must  make  the  condition  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  war  until  after  Rome  had  been  evac- 
uated ;  otherwise  no  objection  was  raised  against  the 
treaty  of  alliance. 

After  his  recovery  Napoleon  discussed  the  subject 
with  Lavalette  and  Latour.  Lavalette,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  in  general  so  well  disposed  to  Italy,  was 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  by  such  an  alliance 
France  would  find  herself  in  a  peculiar  position.     "We 

I  Compare  Guiccioli,  "Quintino  SeHa,"  I.  242. 
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would,"  said  he,  "renounce  all  right  to  independent 
decision  in  our  diplomacy ;  and  in  return  for  this,  we 
should,  in  the  event  of  war,  when  the  alliance  would 
be  of  greatest  value,  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  our  two 
allies.  That  would  be  a  most  one-sided  bargain."  La- 
tour,  to  whom  any  nearer  approach  to  Italy  was  detest- 
able, fully  agreed  with  Lavalette. 

This  view  remained  undisputed  by  the  Emperor  also. 
He  recognized,  moreover,  that  the  conditions  which 
had  acted  as  an  incentive  to  his  proposal  of  alliance 
in  April  had  materially  changed  since  then.  He  had 
become  convinced  that  Prussia's  attitude  in  the  Bel- 
gian railway  controversy  had  been  one  of  strict  neu- 
trality. The  convention  between  North  Germany  and 
Baden,  regarding  military  freedom  of  migration,  had 
in  the  meantime  gone  into  effect;  clearly  the  political 
position  of  the  grand  duchy  had  in  no  way  been  af- 
fected by  it.  Bismarck  maintained  inflexibly  the  stand- 
point he  had  announced  on  September  7th,  1867  :  The  / 
South  German  States  have  the  right  at  any  time  to 
declare  their  intention  to  join  the  Northern  Confedera- 
tion ;  Prussia,  however,  will  make  no  effort  to  induce 
them  to  such  a  step. 

Napoleon's  conclusion,  therefore,  was:  Since  1868 
the  outlook  has  improved ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Prus- 
sia's intention  to  precipitate  matters ;  if  German  unity 
is  gradually  effected,  the  French  people  will  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea,  and,  looking  upon  it  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  national  development,  will 
not  be  exasperated  by  it  to  the  point  of  war. 
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With  so  peaceful  a  prospect  before  him,  Napoleon 
did  not  feel  impelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  offering  so 
few  inducements.  His  severe  attack  of  illness  had  left 
him  exhausted  in  body  and  mind,  and  the  thought  of 
inaugurating  a  complete  change  in  his  foreign  policy 
had  lost  the  charm  it  once  had  for  him.  He  longed 
for  rest;  soon  he  would  have  responsible  Ministers; 
he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  He  wrote  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  he 
had  indefinitely  postponed  signing  the  treaty;  never- 
theless, should  Austria  be  attacked,  he  would  render 
assistance,  even  though  not  bound  to  do  so  by  treaty, 
Francis  Joseph  in  his  reply  expressed  his  thanks,  and 
added,  that  the  reopening  of  the  negotiations  would 
be  left  wholly  to  Napoleon's  judgment.  The  Emperor 
allowed  the  matter  to  rest  at  that,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards said  to  Count  Vimercati,  that  after  all  that  had 
occurred  he  could  not  possibly  reopen  the  discussions 
concerning  the  triple  alliance  ;  Austria  must  be  the 
one  to  do  so. 

And  so  the  only  result  of  the  long-extended  nego- 
tiations was  the  promise  which  the  three  sovereigns 
gave  one  another  by  letter,  that  no  one  of  them  would 
enter  into  alliance  with  any  of  the  Powers  without  fu-st 
informing  the  other  two  of  the  intention,  a  promise, 
moreover,  which  Fi-ancis  Joseph  and  Napoleon  had  ex- 
changed verbally  as  early  as  1867. 

Whereas  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  firm  associa- 
tion of  France  and  Austria  had  thus  proved  futile, 
success  attended  the  effort  made  soon  afterwards  by 
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the    Prussian  Government    to   effect  a  change  in  its  / 
relations  to  Vienna,  proving  of  greatest  moment  in  its 
consequences. 

Since  1866  intercourse  between  the  two  capitals  had 
been  restricted  to  official  communications,  not  always 
of  a  pleasant  nature.  Only  recently,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Belgian  railway  transaction,  Beust,  irritated 
by  the  fiasco  made  by  his  despatch  of  May  1st,  in  con- 
trast to  the  general  commendation  accorded  Prussia  for 
its  attitude  of  silent  reserve,  had  sent  a  letter  ^  to  Dres- 
den on  July  8th  in  which  he  complained  that  the 
Saxon  view  of  the  despatch  of  May  1st  had  been  influ- 
enced by  another  Power  to  the  disparagement  of  Aus- 
tria. This  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  the  three  Cabinets,  in  which  Beust,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  did  not  add 
to  his  laurels.  The  official  press  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
then  took  up  the  battle,  until  finally  Prussia,  which, 
despite  all  the  recent  friction,  was  still  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  re-establish  the  old  friendship  with  Austria, 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  by  a  most  unexpected  step. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Egyptian  Khedive, 
Ismail,  invited  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  to  be 
present  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  accepted ;  Napoleon,  owing  to  his 
state  of  health,  declined,  but  sent  his  Empress,  who 
gladly  went  in  his  stead.  In  Berlin  the  Crown  Prince 
sought  the  King's  permission  to  take  the  interesting 

^  Published  in  the  Austrian  Red  Book.  Prussia  was  not  mentioned 
by  name,  but  was  unmistakably  indicated. 
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journey,  which  suggested  the  thought  of  going  by  way 
of  Vienna,  should  it  be  found,  upon  inquiry  at  the 
Hofburg,  that  an  official  visit  from  the  Crown  Prince 
would  be  welcome  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

An  affirmative  reply  was  at  once  received,  and  on 
October  7th  the  Crown  Prince  arrived  in  Vienna.  His 
reception  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Emperor, 
wearing  the  Prussian  uniform,  awaited  the  Crown 
Prince  at  the  railway  station;  in  the  Hofburg,  much 
to  his  surprise,  he  was  received  by  the  Empress,  whom 
he  had  supposed  at  Ischl ;  no  distinction  of  honor  was 
omitted. 

"After  the  events  of  1866,"  wrote  the  Crown 
Prince,  "every  Austrian  must  have  found  it  hard  to 
look  upon  a  representative  of  our  King;  no  one,  how- 
ever, allowed  me  to  feel  this.  The  Emperor  was  un- 
changed in  his  demeanor  to  me,  and  one  who  knows 
his  manner  as  well  as  I  do  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
in  doubt  that  his  welcome  was  a  sincere  one." 

The  archdukes,  too,  were  most  cordial,  especially 
Archduke  Albert,  who,  being  best  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters, expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Prince  had  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  which,  he 
said,  every  one  was  compelled  to  recognize.  The  Lib- 
eral Minister,  Giskra,  gave  expression  to  the  pleasure 
which  the  visit  afforded  him  as  being  indicative  of  a 
return  to  relations  of  friendship;  the  consequences  of 
the  visit  would  gradually  make  themselves  felt.  Count 
Beust,  too,  he  remarked,  no  longer  harbored  thoughts  of 
revenge,  but  had  concluded  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
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In  fact,  Beust  defended  himself  vigorously  against 
Bismarck's  accusation  that  he  influenced  the  press 
-against  Prussia,  but  closed  with  the  remark,  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  South  German  situation  was  concerned,  he 
was  not  at  all  opposed  to  its  further  development; 
however,  as  Minister  of  Austria,  it  was  his  first  duty 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  crownlands, 
and  that  therefore  he  must  watch  the  development  of 
the  South  German  question  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  ho 
might  guard  against  anything  by  which  their  welfare 
might  be  threatened.^ 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  general  conditions 
prevailing  at  that  time,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  tlie 
fact  that  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  carefully  excluded 
every  topic  of  political  interest  from  his  conversation 
w^ith  the  Prince,  either  in  Vienna  or  later  in  Egypt. 
The  Emperor's  attitude  for  the  future  had,  however, 
been  quite  correctly  forecast  by  Giskra's  utterance. 
The  first  eventful  step  toward  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  former  rivals  had  thus  been  taken,  and  with  it 
a  greater  prospect  of  established  peace  for  Europe  had 
been  opened. 

1  In  the  Delegations  of  August,  1869,  Beust  had  in  fact  repeated  his 
declaration  of  March,  1867,  namely,  that  the  treaties  of  alliance,  defen-      / 
siye  and  offensive,  between  Prussia  and  the  South  German  States,  were 
a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COSMOPOLITAN   ASPIBATIONS. 

The  prodigious  advance  toward  realization  of  Ger- 
man unity  which  the  year  1866  had  witnessed  was  by 
no  means  allowed  to  halt  there,  but  was  carried  onward 
through  the  united  efforts  of  the  Liberal  and  National 
parties.  Although  thpij  ideas  did  not  wholly  coincide, 
they  sprang  from  a  common  fountain-head;  and  this, 
despite  many  differences  and  frequent  friction,  always 
made  a  return  to  united  and  fruitful  labor  possible. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Liberals  was  to  secure  greatest 
freedom  for  all  individuals  in  the  incalculable  multi- 
plicity and  variety  in  which  nature  produces  them. 
In  recognition  of  this  principle  they  held  that  every 
person  should  have  the  right  to  free  development  and  a 
full  realization  of  himself,  unrestrained  by  foreign  and 
unfavorable  influences,  in  so  far  as  this  was  compatible 
with  a  state  of  order  in  the  community. 

Prompted  by  wholly  the  same  spirit,  the  National 
Party  demanded  that  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
should  be  allowed  the  freedom  fully  to  develop  the 
aspirations  common  to  the  individuals,  and  should  be 
protected  against  the  domination  or  influence  of  ele- 
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ments  contrary  to  their  nature  and  inimical  to  their 
independence. 

The  surprising  power  with  which  these  tendencies 
had  asserted  themselves  upon  German  soil  in  the  very- 
heart  of  Europe  had  not  failed  to  produce  a  corre- 
sponding reaction  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
adversaries  were  by  no  means  united,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  divided  by  bitter  enmity,  their  ultimate 
aims  being  as  widely  sundered  as  are  brief  human 
happiness  and  eternal  blessedness.  But  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  German  unity  they  met  upon  common 
ground  in  their  devotion  to  one  fundamental,  negative 
doctrine,  the  rejection  of  all  individual  liberty  and 
national  independence. 

All  men  are  equal,  for  in  them  all  the  chief  qualities 
of  human  nature  find  repetition.  The  minor  traits  in 
which  the  individuals  differ  are  comparatively  of  little 
importance,  and  give  no  one  a  claim  to  particulai* 
rights.  When  a  man  whom  nature  has  especially  fa- 
vored seeks  to  raise  himself  above  his  fellow-men,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  community,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  humanity,  to  crush  this  arro- 
gance, and  restore  equality  in  eveiy  respect. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  social-democratic 
State  was  developed  which  in  1793  showed  the  world 
how  completely  individual  liberty  can  be  suppressed,, 
and  the  confines  of  nations  be  obliterated. 

The  same  end,  though  by  a  wholly  different  route» 
is  reached  by  the  clerical  mode  of  reasoning.  All  men 
are   equal,  for   they  are    all   sick    with   sin,  which  is 
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dragging  them  to  everlasting  destruction ;  it  therefore 
behooves  them,  one  and  all,  king  as  well  as  beggar, 
children  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South,  to  seek 
salvation  by  submission  in  their  inward  convictions  and 
outward  actions  to  the  ordinances  of  the  one  holy  phy- 
sician. 

For  both  of  these  movements  the  year  1868  was  an 
epoch-making  one. 

I.      COMMUNISTIC    MOVEMENT. 

Poverty  and  misery  have  existed  upon  our  earth  at 
all  times,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  nature 
produces  not  only  strong  and  clever  men,  but  weak 
and  stupid  ones  as  well.  No  less  has  there  ever  been 
a  lack  of  endeavor,  both  by  theory  and  by  force,  to 
transform  poverty  into  prosperity,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
nowadays,  to  solve  the  social  question. 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
which  in  this  respect  claimed  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tions. Since  the  last  century  the  mammoth  manufac- 
turing establishments,  performing  their  labor  largely  by 
machinery,  have  brought  together  great  numbers  of  la- 
borers at  certain  centres,  resulting  not  only  in  colossal 
production,  but  in  an  enormous  amount  of  miserj'  as 
well,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  impetus  has  lieen 
given  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  social  question. 

In  Germany,  where  this  industrial  development  did 
not  assume  proportions  of  significance  until  after  the 
Customs  Union  had  been  formed,  there  were  compar- 
atively few  writere  before  1848  who   devoted   them- 
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selves  to  the  study  of  the  workinginan's  condition ; 
and  these  received  but  little  response  from  the  public. 
Chief  among  them  were  Friedrich  Engels  and  Karl 
Marx.  In  the  March  revolution  the  Republican  Party 
became  thoroughly  impregnated  with  socialistic  ele- 
ments of  a  most  radical  kind,  wherefore,  after  the  tri- 
umph of  the  reaction  the  Socialists  found  themselves 
pursued  with  twofold  severity,  and  to  a  great  extent 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands.  Marx,  after  much 
wandering  about,  finally  made  London  his  headquar- 
ters. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  Germany  within  the 
province  of  economics  the  individualistic  and  free-trade 
views  had  the  field  to  themselves  once  more.  Pre- 
dominant above  all  other  demands  were  heard  those 
for  freedom  to  hold  property  and  to  transact  business ; 
freedom  to  combine  and  to  compete.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  unrestricted  activity  of  these  agencies 
would  lead  not  only  to  greatest  possible  production, 
but  to  the  most  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  as 
well ;  at  the  same  time  the  State  authority  was  warned 
to  withhold  its  hand  from  direct  interference  with  these 
matters. 

The  working-classes  received  the  fair-sounding  prom- 
ises contained  in  these  axioms  with  more  of  suspicion 
than  of  confidence.  Marked  success,  however,  had  at- 
tended the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  by  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  when,  as  has  been  related  in  connection 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Reichstag  of  1867,  in  a 
truly  helpful  spirit  of  philanthropy,  he  not  only  urged 
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them  to  help  themselves,  but  furnished  through  his 
co-operative  associations  at  once  credit,  cheaper  raw 
materials,  and  a  market.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
the  earliest  suggestions  regarding  liberty  both  for  em- 
ployer and  employed  to  combine  in  coalitions.  Sehulze, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  continue  long  undisturbed 
in  his  well-intentioned  activity.  Since  1863  he  was 
made  the  object  of  constant  hostile  attacks  by  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle,  a  Hebrew  bourgeois  like  Marx,  from 
whose  writings  Sehulze  had  adopted  certain  socialistic 
views.  Lassalle  was  a  clever,  eloquent  writer  of  ex- 
ceeding self-conceit,  who  said  of  himself  that  every 
line  he  wrote  was  equipped  with  all  the  erudition  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  his  addresses  and 
writings  bespeak  an  extent  of  reading  which  in  a 
measure  justifies  his  proud  assertion ;  quite  as  evident, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  nineteenth  century  makes 
much  greater  demands  for  unprejudiced  conception  of 
premises  and  correctness  of  deduction  than  Lassalle 
ever  evinced. 

In  so  far  as  his  character  is  concerned,  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  statement  that  after  his  death  his 
co-workers  expressed  very  different  opinions  regarding 
it.  In  the  year  1869,  at  the  Congress  of  InternatioYials 
held  at  Basel,  Liebknecht  paid  him  the  tribute  of  pro- 
nouncing him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
energy  of  purpose,  and  above  all  else,  highly  honor- 
able, which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  contrast  to  this,  Bernhard  Becker,  who 
took  his  place  as  President  of  the  German  Working- 
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men's  Association,  in  a  special  pamphlet  published  in 
1868,  portrayed  him  as  a  man  given  over  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  and  who  came  to  liis  death  through  a  dis- 
graceful love  affair. 

Lassalle  not  only  antagonized  Schulze,  but  together 
with  him  the  whole  Party  of  Progress.  His  earliest 
weapon  of  attack  was  Ricardo's  iron  law  of  wages, 
according  to  which  competition  and  the  constant 
growth  of  the  population  always  keep  the  laborer's 
wages  at  the  minimum  required  for  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  Therefore,  it  was  argued,  the  economy 
which  Schulze  advised  the  workingmen  to  practise  was 
to  them  an  impossible  virtue  ;  no  wage-earner  could 
accumulate  property.  To  advise  the  laborer  to  rely 
upon  self-help  was  futile ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  furnish  the  necessary  aid. 

To  this  end  Lassalle  proposed  that  the  State  should 
advance  to  each  working-men's  society  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  a  factory,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  workingmen  collectively  and  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  He  hoped  that  these  companies 
would  soon  be  enabled  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fac- 
tories to  repay  the  State  the  sum  advanced,  together 
with  a  reasonable  interest. 

The  German  working-men  eagerly  grasped  at  this 
suggestion  of  aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  State;  many 
thousands  were  won  over  by  the  new  hope  held  out  to 
them,  turned  their  backs  upon  Schulze-Delitzsch,  and 
combined  in  societies  which  were  to  lead  to  the  organi- 
zation of  productive  associations  with  State  aid.     How- 
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ever,  even  when  the  necessary  capital  could  be  raised, 
the  practical  execution  of  the  plan  proved  successful 
only  in  very  rare  instances.  In  the  case  of  all  factories 
requiring  a  complicated  industrial  technique,  the  re- 
publican administration  by  the  working-men  evinced 
itself  to  be  impracticable.  In  the  instances  in  which 
their  management  proved  efficient  because  of  the  less 
complicated  conditions,  and  the  success  of  the  estab- 
lishment made  the  employment  of  additional  laborers 
necessarj^  the  thought  failed  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
founders  that  these  new  co-laborera  should  be  admitted 
into  their  association.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
the  owners,  backslid  to  the  odious  capitalist  system, 
and  simply  employed  the  new  laborers  as  wage-earners. 
When  these  made  complaint,  they  received  the  conclu- 
sive reply :  "  We  have  devoted  ten  years  of  thought 
and  labor  to  accumulate  a  capital;  you  have  not 
shared  the  labor,  why  should  you  now  participate  in 
its  fruits?" 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  was  a  blow 
felt  by  the  entire  social-democratic  system. 

Lassalle  never  openly  advocated  abolition  of  private 
property.  In  his  writings  upon  jurisprudence  he  con- 
fines himself  to  an  attempt  to  establish  with  a  great 
show  of  historical  learning  and  dialectic  skill  that  the 
historic  foundations  upon  which  rest  our  notions  re- 
garding property  and  the  principle  of  inheritance  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  that  these  ideas  owe  their 
existence  at  the  present  day  wholly  to  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  the  law,  wherefore  they  can  at  any  moment 
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be  legally  abolished  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws, 
and,  as  he  explicitly  states,  without  rendering  indenmi- 
fication  of  any  kind  to  the  erstwhile  property-owners. 

Any  outwardly  visible  effect  these  writings  seem  not 
to  have  had,  and  aa  contributions  to  scientific  literature 
they  have  received  but  slight  recognition. 

On  August  31st,  1864,  Lassalle  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  a  duel ;  a  few  weeks  later  a  much  more  able 
successor  stepped  into  the  place  thus  left  vacant.  On 
the  28th  of  September,  Marx  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  International  Working-men's  Association  in 
London,  although  the  original  suggestion  came  from 
Paris.  At  the  time,  the  originators  of  the  plan  had 
little  thought  either  of  politics  or  revolution  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  soon,  however,  Marx,  who  had  long 
made  it  his  purpose  to  impart  an  international  charac- 
ter to  the  entire  labor  movement,  and  as  early  as  1848 
had  closed  a  fiercely  revolutionary  manifesto  with  the 
words :  "  Proletarians  of  all  nations,  combine  !  "  soon 
influenced  his  associates  to  adopt  his  programme.  Al- 
though not  their  president,  he  became  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  association  for  all  its  affairs  in  Germany. 

No  other  one  of  the  managers  could  compare  with 
him  in  point  of  information  and  capability  to  work,  in 
boundless  fanaticism  and  native  executive  ability ;  and 
very  soon  Marx  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  "  In- 
ternational" so  highly  esteemed  by  the  working-men, 
and  hated  and  feared  quite  as  much  by  all  other 
parties. 

His  aims  he  had  long  l)efore  proclaimed  in  a  number 
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of  shorter  writings.  In  1867  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  ponderous  work  entitled  "  Capital."  In  this  it  is 
his  purpose,  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  con- 
solidation of  English  capital  since  the  16  th  century, 
and  by  portraying  in  conjunction  with  this  the  present 
wretched  condition  of  the  English  laborer,  to  exhibit  to 
its  full  extent  the  enormity  and  intolerableness  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  attempts  to  dem- 
onstrate scientifically,  that,  by  the  existing  social  and 
-economic  order,  the  laborer  is  hopelessly  condemned  to 
be  the  exploited  slave  of  the  capitalist,  who  holds  sole 
control  of  the  means  necessary  to  labor;  this  he  de- 
•clares  to  be  so  inevitable  a  consequence  of  the  system 
that  even  the  merciful  capitalist  is  forced  to  exploit  the 
labor  of  his  workmen.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  he 
holds,  other  than  the  annihilation  of  the  entire  system, 
by  compelling  the  parasitic  capitalists  to  surrender  the 
materials  and  instruments  of  labor  indispensable  to 
the  management  of  a  factory,  such  as  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  i-aw  materials,  money,  etc.,  into  the  hands 
of  the  productive  workers.  Consequently  all  private 
competing  capital  should  be  transformed  into  a  united 
collective  capital.  Since  such  a  revolution  in  affairs  can 
of  course  be  accomplished  only  by  force,  the  laborers 
of  all  countries  are  advised  to  organize  in  firm  unions 
under  the  direction  of  the  International. 

He  seeks  further  to  prove  such  a  social  revolution  to 
be  both  justifiable  and  inevitable  by  a  theory  regarding 
values  and  wages  again  borrowed  from  the  English 
political-economist,  Ricardo.     Its  leading  features  must 
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be  briefly  outlined  here,  since  it  continued  to  be  the 
creed  of  the  Social-democratic  Party  of  Germany. 

According  to  it,  human  labor  creates  the  exchange 
or  purchase-value  of  a  commodity,  provided  this  satis- 
fies a  want  of  the  community,  in  other  words  that  it 
serves  a  purpose  useful  to  the  community.  "A  bee," 
says  Marx,^  "  in  the  construction  of  its  cell  puts  many 
an  architect  to  shame,  but  that  which  from  the  outset 
distinguishes  the  poorest  architect  from  the  best  bee  is 
that  he  has  constructed  his  work  mentally  before  he 
builds  it  with  materials.  At  the  end  of  the  process  of 
labor,  a  result  appears  which  at  its  beginning  existed  as 
an  image  in  the  brain  of  the  workman.  He  therefore 
not  only  transforms  natural  materials,  but  with  them 
i*ealizes  the  purpose  which  he  knows,  which  determines 
the  nature  and  method  of  his  labor,  and  to  which  his 
will  must  be  subordinated." 

The  effect  of  labor  conducted  according  to  such  a 
plan  is,  to  quote  Marx,  that  the  worker,  through  the 
use  of  his  brain,  nerves,  and  muscle,  imparts  to  the 
materials  employed  a  value  not  previously  theirs;  he 
creates  a  surplus  value. 

This  may  be  well  exemplified  by  a  trivial  illustration. 
A  tailor  purchases  cloth  for  35  marks,  and  incurs  a 
further  expense  of  5  marks ;  in  twelve  hours  he  pro- 
duces a  coat  of  a  fashionable  cut,  and  sells  it  for  60 
marks ;  by  his  labor,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  cloth 
has  been  increased  by  20  marks.  This  the  purchaser 
recognized  in  paying  the  price ;  the  tailor  received  the 

I  Vol.  I.,  p.  142. 
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amount  of  the  suiplus  value  because  he  produced  it, 
and  therefore  earned  it. 

Further,  however,  the  new  style  of  coat  meets  with  so 
great  approbation,  that,  to  fill  all  the  ordei-s  he  i-eceives, 
the  tailor  employs  ten  wage-eaniers.  According  to  the 
iron  law  of  wages  he  hires  them  at  a  rate  corresponding 
to  the  minimum  of  expense  required  for  existence  in 
his  locality;  we  will  assume,  5  marks.  He  provides 
them  with  material  and  implements,  gives  them  the 
necessary  instructions,  and  then  lies  down  on  his  sofa 
to  see  that  they  carry  them  out.  In  the  evening  the 
ten  coats  are  finished,  and  on  the  next  day  they  are  deliv- 
ered and  paid  for.     And  now,  how  stands  the  account  ? 

Receipts,  600  marks ;  expenditure  for  cloth  and  other 
necessaries,  400  marks;  gain,  or  surplus  value,  200 
marks.  Of  this  each  wage-earner  receives  5  marks ;  all 
of  them  together,  50.  This  leaves  150  marks  for  the 
employer,  who  performed  no  labor,  —  thirty  times  as 
much  as  any  one  laborer,  and  ^en  times  as  much  as 
they  all  receive. 

He  has  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  materials 
at  a  low  price  as  occasion  may  offer ;  laborers  he  can, 
according  to  the  iron  law  of  wages,  procure  at  any 
time  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Human  labor,  which 
creates  all  surplus  value,  falls,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
always  greater  supply  than  demand,  far  below  tlie  actual 
value  of  that  which  it  produces. 

In  the  place  of  the  little  tailoring  workshop,  let  us 
now  substitute  a  great  factory  with  several  hundred 
employees;  with  machinery  which  in  every  hour  pro- 
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duces  tenfold,  perhaps  a  hundred-fold,  that  which  can 
be  made  by  hand.  It  will  then  be  realized  how,  by  ap- 
propriating the  product  of  his  workmen's  labor,  though 
performing  none  himself,  the  manufacturer  becomes 
with  rapid  strides  a  millionnaire,  whereas  the  daily  ex- 
ploited wage-earners,  with  their  meagre  daily  wages, 
can  never  be  more,  notwithstanding  all  their  exertion, 
than  poor  wretches  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  emancipating  revolution. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  theory  rests 
upon  a  twofold  foundation :  the  iron  law  of  wages,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  surplus  value.  Should 
either  be  proved  fallacious,  the  whole  structure  falls  to 
the  ground.  Both,  however,  are  false,  —  contrary  to 
truth  and  contrary  to  experience. 

The  iron  law  of  wages  is  a  scientific  abstraction,  the 
answer  to  a  theoretically  circumscribed  question :  Pre- 
supposing that  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  decides  the  point,  what  will  be  the  rate 
of  wages? 

In  reality,  however,  the  question  seldom  arises  so  free 
from  modification ;  usually,  numerous  other  influences 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  A  compassionate  employer 
seeks  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  his  workmen,  and 
nevertheless  is  able  to  meet  the  ever-menacing  competi- 
tion. Every  far-sighted  employer  knows  that  his  own 
interests  are  better  served  by  healthy  and  contented 
workmen  than  by  miserable  and  resentful  ones. 

Moreover,  the  measure  of  the  law  of  wages  —  the 
minimum  of  expenditure  necessary  for  existence  —  is 
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in  its  amount  constantly  subject  to  change.  At  a 
time  of  growing  and  general  prosperity,  there  is  a  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  demands  made  by  the  people  in  all 
stations  of  life,  and  public  opinion  compels  every  em- 
ployer to  better  the  condition  of  his  workmen  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  another,  which 
has  become  an  important  factor  since  the  day  when  free- 
dom to  form  coalitions  was  achieved,  and  the  right  of 
assembly  established,  —  the  workmen's  greater  power  of 
resistance.  Very  soon  thereafter  their  income  had  be- 
come so  much  larger  that  they  could  save  and  accumu- 
late. They  are  at  present  enabled  to  meet  the  demand 
made  upon  them  by  innumerable  strikes  and  boycotts ; 
they  pay  into  the  treasuries  of  their  local  or  trades 
unions  as  well  as  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  Com- 
munist Union  their  regular  dues,  suflBcing  to  provide 
the  salaries  of  numerous  officials  and  editors,  as  well  as 
compensation  for  their  representatives  in  the  Reichstag, 
though  paid  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  party  itself 
has  in  consequence  repudiated  the  iron  law  of  wages. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  uphold  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
demand  contributions  from  its  membei's  belonging  to 
the  laboring  class? 

The  second  question,  who  among  those  engaged  in  a 
large  manufacturing  establishment  is  the  real  producer 
of  surplus  value,  it  seems  to  me  is  peremptorily  answered 
by  the  very  illustration  cited  by  Marx ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  statement  of  details  Marx  forgot 
to  draw  the  conclusion.     Labor,  he  declares,  creates  new 
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values  when  it  serves  a  useful  purpose,  the  idea  of 
which  exists  in  the  brain  of  the  workman  before  he  be- 
gins his  labor ;  "  which  he  knows,  which  determines  the 
nature  and  method  of  his  labor,  and  to  which  his  will 
must  be  subordinated."  This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  question.  He  who  has  preconceived  the 
manufacturing  process  in  its  entirety,  who  determines 
upon  and  provides  the  necessary  means  of  production^ 
who  assumes  the  entire  risk  of  the  undertaking,  who  in 
the  process  of  production  subordinates  his  own  will  and 
the  activity  of  his  employees  to  the  demand  of  the  great 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  —  he  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  laborers  attending  to  the  machinery  according 
to  instruction,  but  in  him  alone  by  whom  the  enterprise 
was  undertaken  —  the  factory  owner,  the  capitalist. 

Marx's  assertion,  that  he  is  the  parasite  who  without 
effort  on  his  own  part  pockets  the  surplus  value  pro- 
duced by  his  workmen,  is  a  subversion  of  the  truth. 
The  manufacturer  by  his  intellectual  labor,  unremitted 
during  the  entire  process  of  production,  is  in  reality  the 
creator  of  the  surplus  value  which  therefore  justly  be- 
longs to  him  alone.  The  operatives  have  no  greater 
influence  upon  it  than  have  the  machines  which  they 
manipulate  according  to  his  instructions,  without  under- 
standing or  needing  to  understand  the  connection  or 
purpose  of  the  various  stages  of  the  process. 
•  Upon  this  point  the  scholarly  Marx,  who  was  never  a 
wage-earner  himself,  exhibits  a  strange  Avant  of  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  as  compared  with  manual  labor,  a 
tendency  which  ever  since  that  day  has  been  steadily 
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growing  in  the  Communistic  Party.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  years  of  wearisome  preparation  by  which  in- 
tellectual power  can  alone  be  gained,  notwithstanding 
the  incalculably  great  achievements  which  under  proper 
direction  it  can  render,  he  concedes  to  it  no  higher 
merit  than  that  which  he  attributes  to  the  generally 
meanly  regarded  exertions  of  the  day-laborer. 

The  adequate  remuneration  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
ducer lies  in  his  greater  appreciation  of  the  production 
itself,  has  recently  been  said  by  a  wiseacre.  This  is  all 
of  a  piece  with  the  utterance  heard  in  the  Reichstag  in 
<;onnection  with  the  dotations  to  our  military  leaders  in 
recognition  of  their  services.  "  Every  soldier  imperils 
his  life  for  his  country ;  what  more  can  a  general  do  ?  " 
He  can  do  that  which  every  soldier  can  by  no  means 
do,  lead  our  armies  to  victory,  and  save  our  country. 

That  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the  communistic 
theory  should  secure  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people  might  appear  strange  did  we  not 
remember  that  the  arguments  are  clothed  in  the  ob- 
scure language  of  philosophy,  unintelligible  to  the  half 
or  wholly  uneducated  public  to  whom  it  appears  most 
impressive,  and  to  whom,  moreover,  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  perfectly  intelligible,  since  they  appeal  not 
to  the  understanding,  but  to  the  strongest  passions  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Besides  his  literary  labors,  Marx  undertook  the  in- 
stitution of  an  effective  propaganda  immediately  after 
the  organization  of  the  International.  A  general  coun- 
cil, having  its  seat  at  London,  exercised  a  general  con- 
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trol  over  the  affairs  of  the  association;  and  a  general 
secretary  was  appointed,  to  have  special  charge  of  its 
interests  in  each  country,  where  a  central  committee 
served  as  the  directing  authority  for  the  district  groups 
or  sections  of  the  several  societies.  At  a  congress  to 
be  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  reports  were  to  be  given 
upon  the  progress  so  far  made,  and  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  association  was  then  to  be  completed. 

To  Germany,  Marx  sent  in  1865  one  of  his  ablest 
disciples  and  most  ardent  admirers,  Liebknecht,  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  made  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
Arrived  there,  he  found  it  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  a  most  confused  state  of  affairs. 

After  Lassalle's  death,  the  societies  over  which  he 
had  exercised  a  dictatorial  sway  had  either  been  wholly 
discontinued  or  were  engaged  in  bitter  contention. 
The  one  party  recognized  as  leader  the  Countess  Hatz- 
feld,  a  once  beautiful,  and  now  wholly  emancipated 
lady,  very  rich,  crafty,  and  imperious.  The  other  had 
fallen  under  the  domination  of  the  son  of  a  Frankfoi-t 
patrician,  Von  Schweitzer,  a  man  of  profligate  habits, 
but  equipped  with  a  fine  intellect  and  great  will-power. 
Ostracized  by  his  own  class  of  society  because  of  his 
ill  fame,  he  had,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  spice  of 
life,  grasped  the  reins  of  government  over  one  group 
of  socialist  societies,  which  he  held  with  a  firm  hand, 
guiding  its  affairs  to  most  excellent  results. 

The  warfare  which  Lassalle  had  begun  against  the 
Berlin  Progressists,  Von  Schweitzer  now  pursued  with 
fresh  vigor.     When,  in  imitation  of  the   English  ex- 
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ample,  this  party  undertook  the  organization  of  trades^ 
unions,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a"  fund  to  be  used  in  maintain- 
ing strikes,  a  course  by  which  they  hoped  to  make 
Progressists  of  the  workmen,  Schweitzer  immediately 
did  likewise,  after  which  the  Progressist  and  Socialist 
trades-unions  were  unceasingly  engaged  in  a  lively 
quarrel. 

Suddenly,  however,  appeared  an  acrimonious  mani- 
festo issued  by  the  Hatzfeld  group ;  in  it  Schweitzer 
and  Hirsch  were  criticised  in  an  equally  rancorous  tone 
of  enmity,  and  strikes  in  general  were  condemned  as 
a  folly,  working  ruin  to  the  participants.  Thus  there 
was  strife  everywhere;  one  after  another  the  societies 
disbanded,  and  only  by  strenuous  exertions  did  Schweit- 
zer succeed  in  holding  his  together. 

In  this  confusion  new  labor  unions  were  organized 
in  Saxony  and  Thiiringen ;  and,  by  keeping  aloof  from 
these  dissensions,  they  gradually  became  more  numer- 
ous, added  greatly  to  their  membership,  and  in  politics 
.either  associated  themselves  with  the  Progressists  or 
entered  the  arena  as  a  democratic  People's  Party. 

In  these  circles  Bebel,  an  honest  artisan  and  self- 
made  man,  gradually  rose  to  a  position  commanding 
respect  and  influence ;  in  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  a  working-men's  society  of  Leipzig,  and 
in  1867  became  chairman  of  a  committee  charged  with 
the  affairs  of  an  association  composed  of  these  recently 
organized  societies.  He  was  at  the  time  a  member 
of    the    constituting    Reichstag,   and    as   such    denied 
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being  a  Socialist,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  People's 
Party.  If  he  was  not  already  a  Socialist,  he  was 
about  to  become  a  Communist. 

As  early  as  1865  he  and  Liebknecht  had  become 
fast  friends,  and  the  latter  had  initiated  him  into  the 
doctrines  of  his  prophet,  Mai-x.  In  1868  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  German  working-men's  societies  was  in 
session  at  Niimberg,  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber. More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  societies  were 
represented  by  delegates.  As  President  of  the  principal 
society,  that  of  Leipzig,  Bebel  moved  that  the  assembly 
adopt  as  its  own  the  approved  programme  of  the  Inter- 
national as  accepted  by  the  Geneva  Congress.  After 
a  long  and  excited  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  sixty-eight  voices  against  forty-eight;  whereupon 
the  minority  protested,  and  left  tlie  hall  to  constitute 
themselves  an  independent  German  organization  upon 
the  basis  of  the  old  programme. 

In  the  new  programme  adopted  by  the  majority,  the 
words  "  abolition  of  private  property  "  were  carefully 
avoided.  The  communistic  doctrine  was,  however, 
clearly  indicated;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  words 
"  identification  with  the  aspirations  of  the  International, 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  working-men  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  combined  endeavor  of  the  workers 
of  all  lands ;"  and  further  by  the  declaration  that  the 
working-men's  economic  dependence  upon  the  monopo- 
lists of  the  instruments  of  labor  is  the  foundation  of 
their  servitude  in  all  its  forms,  the  source  of  their  social 
wretchedness,  their   mental  degradation,  and  political 
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dependence.  This  assertion  was  again  simply  a  dis- 
creet circumlocution  of  Marx's  demand,  that  the  capi- 
talists should  be  forced  to  surrender  the  means  of  labor, 
—  and  what  is  not  to  be  classed  among  these?  —  to  the 
associated  craftsmen,  and  meant  nothing  less  than  that 
all  private  property  should  revert  to  the  community. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  seced- 
ing minority,  by  the  Lassalle  societies,  and  by  the 
Progressist  trades-unions,  from  all  of  which  political 
aims  were  excluded,  their  activity  being  directed  solely 
toward  promoting  the  material  welfare  of  the  working- 
man  with  refei-ence  to  the  existing  social  order,  the 
majority  now  declared  further :  Political  activity  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing-men ;  the  social  question  is  inseparably  from  the 
political  question,  and  can  be  solved  only  in  a  demo- 
cratic State. 

Thus  it  was  that  cosmopolitan  communism  was  for 
the  first  time  in  Germany  proclaimed  to  be  the  political 
creed  of  a  large  association.  The  effect  was  soon  found 
to  be  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  called  a  general  congress  of  the  Social-dem- 
ocratic working-men's  societies  of  Germany  to  meet  at 
Eisenach  on  August  7th  of  the  next  year.  At  this 
assembly,  there  appeared,  besides  their  own  adherents, 
the  representatives  of  the  Lassalle  societies,  who,  al- 
though greatly  in  the  minority,  yet  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  delegates,  whereas  the  Communists  sent 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nominally  the  representa- 
tives of  150,000  working-men. 
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New  dissension,  however,  quickly  arose,  and  the  Las- 
salle  representation  again  withdrew,  the  two  parties 
continuing  their  deliberations  in  separate, halls.  The 
promising  outlook  which  the  NUmberg  programme  had 
opened  to  the  working-men  had  evidently  proved  a 
magnet  of  great  attraction.  Nevertheless,  Liebknecht 
did  not  even  yet  deem  it  advisable  to  come  to  the  front 
openly,  partly  because  of  the  excessive  power  unfortu- 
nately still  exercised  by  the  police,  partly  for  fear  of 
repelling  some  of  the  less  resolute  among  his  associates. 
The  programme  of  this  assembly,  therefore,  began  with 
the  declaration:  The  Social-democratic  Party  in  Ger- 
many is  in  favor  of  a  State  ruled  by  the  people. 

Thus  the  designation  of  tne  party  as  communistic, 
and  the  word  republic  as  the  name  of  the  desired  form 
of  government,  were  discreetly  avoided.  When  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  an  outspoken  delegate  moved 
the  use  of  the  word  republic,  this  was  at  once  rejected 
as  inopportune. 

It  was  then  further  resolved,  tnat  the  existing  po- 
litical and  social  systems  were  highly  unjust,  that  they 
were  to  be  indefatigably  combated,  and  that  every  fonn 
of  class-supremacy  ought  to  be  destroyed.  To  this 
was  joined  the  declaration  in  which  at  Niimberg  the 
abolition  of  private  property  had  been  cloaked,  namely, 
that  all  the  instruments  of  labor  should  be  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  workers.  It  appeared,  however, 
with  some  of  its  rough  edges  smoothed  away,  thus  : 
The  economic  dependence  of  the  working-man  upon  the 
capitalist  is  the  origin  of  his  servitude  in  all  its  forms : 
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therefore  the  Social-democratic  Party  devotes  ^ts  ac- 
tivity to  securing  to  every  worker  a  full  share  in  the 
products  of  labor ;  it  seeks  to  accomplish  this  through 
the  downfall  of  the  present  sjnsteni  of  production  (the 
wage  system). 

At  this  point,  which  was  the  decisive  one,  it  ap- 
peared how  wise  had  been  the  course  pursued  out  of 
consideration  for  the  possibly  irresolute  members  of  the 
party.  For  the  clause  as  it  had  been  proposed,  the 
assembly  now  substituted  the  words :  The  present  sys- 
tem of  production  must  be  superseded  by  that  of  co- 
operative labor.  Liebknecht  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  in  this  form  the  communistic  prin- 
ciple was  embodied  full  as  well,  which  was  quite 
true. 

Political  freedom  was  then  declared  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  social  freedom,  and  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing conditions  it  was  especially  desired  that  all  men 
over  twenty  years  of  age  be  given  the  right  to  vote  for 
every  representative  assembly;  that  direct  legislation 
by  the  people  be  introduced ;  that  a  system  of  defence 
by  the  people  take  the  place  of  the  standing  army ;  that 
education  in  the  public  schools  be  compulsory  and  free 
to  all;  and  that  all  indirect  taxes  be  discontinued,  and 
a  single,  progressive  income  tax  be  levied  (an  inheri- 
tance duty  was  added  by  the  assembly). 

It  was  also  emphasized  and  resolved,  that  it  was  most 
expedient  that  the  party  should  be  united  in  its  organ- 
ization ;  that  it  should  be  constituted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  five;  and  that  final  decision 
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upon  the  more  important  resolutions  of  a  congress  be 
reached  through  a  vote  of  all  the  members. 

The  party  then  announced  itself  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  International,  but  with  the  distinct  reservation: 
"  In  so  far  as  this  is  not  in  tjonflict  with  the  law  of  the 
land."  Liebknecht  was  designated  as  editor  of  their 
party  organ,  Der  Vblkaataat^  for  which  every  member 
was  expected  to  subscribe,  or  else  contribute  a  groschen 
a  week  for  party  purposes.  To  avoid  financial  irregu- 
larities, a  special  committee  to  control  the  money  affairs 
was  appointed. 

As  resolved  at  this  meeting,  the  next  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Social-democratic  Party  was  held  at 
Stuttgart  from  the  4th  to  the  7  th  of  June,  1870. 
Again  the  Lassalle  delegates  appeared,  and  again  to  no 
purpose ;  they  were  too  few  to  assume  control,  and  so 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  Bebel  and  Liebknecht 
found  a  support  of  seventy  four  delegates,  representing 
a  hundred  and  eleven  localities,  or  15,398  members. 
The  membership  had  therefore  fallen  off  greatly  since 
1869;  many  of  the  lukewarm  had  probably  dropped 
out,  whilst  others  may  have  been  unwilling  to  pay 
regular  fees. 

At  all  events,  in  this  assembly  .the  forethought  and 
discretion  which  had  marked  the  previous  meetings 
were  cast  to  the  winds.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  circle  of 
friends,  and  caution  was,  therefore,  no  longer  necessary. 
The  leaders  now  advised  the  party  to  seek  representa- 
tion in  both  Reichstag  and  Customs  Parliament,  in  the 
hope  that  at  times  the  scales  might  be  turned  in  favor 
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of  less  undesirable  legislation ;  always,  however,  to  agi- 
tate the  party  views,  and  upon  every  occasion  to  ex- 
pose  the  transactions  of  both  these  assemblies  as  idle 
and  a  mere  farce. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  since  in  agriculture  as  in 
manufacturing,  production  is  most  profitable  when  con- 
ducted upon  a  large  scale,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
great  land-owners  would  soon  crowd  out  the  smaller 
farmers,  forcing  them  into  the  position  of  wage-earners, 
and  since  the  soil  to  be  tilled  is  the  original  source  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  therefore,  all  agricultural 
lands  should  be  transformed  into  common  property,  and 
this  be  leased  to  agricultural  companies,  which  should 
be  placed  under  obligation  to  cultivate  the  land  to  best 
advantage  by  accepted  scientific  methods,  and  to  divide 
the  proceeds  among  the  associated  laborers  according  to 
a  contract  to  be  agreed  upon. 

In  this  resolution  the  congress  openly  avowed  the  com- 
munistic doctrine  to  be  its  programme.  If  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  really  thought  that  such  a  proposal  would 
win  the  farmers  for  their  cause,  they  simply  showed 
how  little  idea  they  had  of  the  true  conditions  and 
views  prevailing  among  the  peasants.  The  more  recent 
counter-proposal  made  by  Herr  von  VoUmar  (to  divide 
the  large  estates  among  the  farm-hands)  proves  him  to 
be  a  better  posted  and  therefore  more  dangerous  dema- 
gogue. 

By  danger  in  this  connection  I  do  not  refer  simply 
to  the  imperilling  of  existing  social  conditions,  but  far 
more  to  the  danger  incurred  by  the  thousands  who  as 
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yet  put  faith  in  the  words  of  the  communist  leaders, 
and  allow  themselves  to  become  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  in  the  class  conflict  are  arrayed  against 
capital.  Should  I  be  called  upon  to  indicate  the  way 
in  which  the  solution  of  the  social  question  may  be  ap- 
proached, it  would  be  the  very  reverse  of  an  association 
of  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  class  con- 
flict. For,  as  class  against  class,  there  is  no  antago- 
nism between  capital  and  labor ;  their  interests  are  one. 
Capital  is  but  the  fruit  of  past  labor,  and  proficient 
workers  are  constantly  stepping  into  the  ranks  of  the 
capitalists. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  such  aspirations  on  the 
part  of  the  working-men  had,  for  more  than  a  decade, 
been  furthered  witli  ever-increasmg  devotion  by  the 
citizens  as  a  body,  their  incentive  to  this  by  no  means 
being  fear  of  Lassalle  or  Marx,  but  only  their  own 
liberal  inclinations;  especially  was  this  true  since  the 
achievements  of  1866.  It  was  not  an  assembly  of 
craftsmen  who,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  later 
in  the  North  German  Confederation,  procured  for  the 
people  the  right  of  universal  suffrage ;  again,  it  was  the 
citizens  in  general  who  since  1867  were  seeking  to 
obtain  for  the  working-men  the  right  of  coalition ;  and 
yet  again  it  was  the  "  bourgeoisie  "  as  represented  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  representative  body,  to 
whom  the  laws  regarding  liberty  of  immigration,  free- 
dom from  pass-restrictions,  greater  industrial  liberty, 
and  freedom  in  contracting  marriage,  owed  their  be- 
ing. 
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It  was  Schuke-Delitzsch,  so  bitterly  reviled  by  the 
Socialists,  who  had  called  into  existence  the  coK)pera- 
tive  associations  and  people's  banks,  which  during 
the  foregoing  year  had  increased  in  number  from  thir- 
teen hundred  to  two  thousand,  and  the  capital  ad- 
vanced by  them  to  members  from  sixty-seven  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  millions.  Numerous  building  asso- 
ciations were  endeavoring  to  place  healthy  habitations 
within  the  reach  of  the  laborers,  and  the  administration 
of  public  instruction  was  everywhere  ordering  the  erec- 
tion of  well-lighted  and  spacious  public  school  build- 
ings ;  city  communities  were  establishing  schools  to 
improve  the  education  of  workmen,  that  through  in- 
creased knowledge  their  advancement  might  be  facili- 
tated; savings  banks  were  being  instituted  in  which 
the  poor  man  could  place  the  smallest  sum  at  interest, 
and  in  which  in  Germany  hundreds  of  millions  were 
soon  deposited. 

Public  opinion  among  the  property-holding  classes 
was  incessantly  directed  to  like  humanitarian  designs, 
endeavoring  to  discover  existing  defects,  and  reminding 
the  citizens  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  ownership. 
As  yet  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Commu- 
nists, was  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  these 
philanthropic  aspirations,  partly  in  the  belief  that  rev- 
olution is  best  prevented  by  removing  just  causes  of 
complaint,  partly  in  the  vain  hope  that  wholly  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  discussion  would  lead  the  mal- 
contents to  discover  the  fallacy  of  their  programme 
themselves.      The    chief    reason    was,    however,    tliat 
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with  our  firmly  established  institutions  there  was  little 
belief  in  any  real  danger  from  communism. 

However,  should  this  ever  seriously  menace  our  coun- 
try, which  God  forbid,  the  outcome  would  be  in  Ger- 
many as  in  1851  it  was  in  France,  —  the  nation  would 
welcome  with  acclamation  the  dictator  who  under  sus- 
pension of  political  freedom  would  furnish  protection 
against  Communist  domination. 

n.    CLERICAL   ASPIRATIONS. 

After  the  development  of  Ultramontanism  in  the 
Catholic  Church  from  1814  to  1840,  as  has  been 
related,*  this  tendency  continued  to  assert  itself  more 
and  more  in  Germany  as  it  did  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  In  Prussia,  under  Frederick  William  IV.,  it 
encountered  little  to  impede  its  progress.  The  State's 
controlling  power  over  the  Church,  which  was  so  an- 
tagonized by  the  Ultramontanes,  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  King  also.  In  the  Catholic  communion 
he  beheld  a  sister  church,  of  whose  firmness  of  doc- 
trine and  mighty  influence  he  was  inclined  to  be 
envious,  although  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  not 
of  malice. 

It  was  this  already  powerful  influence  for  which  the 
achievements  of  1848  opened  new  paths  to  power. 
The  persecution  which  the  Friends  of  Light  and  Ger- 
man Catholics  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
authorities  who  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with    the 

1  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 
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orthodox  confession,  had  filled  the  Liberals  of  the 
Protestant  faith  with  indignation;  and,  with  a  short- 
sightedness incomprehensible  to  us,  they  yielded  to 
this  feeling  sufficiently  to  restrict  in  every  direction 
the  State's  sovereign  power  over  the  Church,  that  reli- 
gious freedom  might  be  secured;  whereupon  they  soon 
discovered  that  it  had  been  for  the  so-called  liberty  of 
the  Church  for  which  they  had  been  working ;  namely, 
for  the  unfettering  of  a  temporal  power  which  regarded 
the  annihilation  of  every  dissenting  opinion  to  be  its 
highest  duty. 

To  be  sure,  when  the  liberal  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  adopted  among  the  other  Prus- 
sian fundamental  rights  the  clause:  The  recognized 
churches  shall  be  free  to  conduct  their  internal  aflfairs 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  the  intention  was 
not  to  ascribe  to  them  complete  sovereignty.  It  was 
understood  as  a  matter  of  course  that  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration should,  notwithstanding  the  independence 
of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body,  conform  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  just  as  was 
expected  of  communities  of  citizens,  or  of  science  and 
its  teachings,  to  which  the  Constitution  also  guaranteed 
freedom. 

However,  the  authority  upon  which  within  this  prov- 
ince everything  depended  was  inch'ned  to  yield  to  the 
Catholic  bishops  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  the 
right  granted.  The  King  practically  allowed  every 
form  of  control  which,  during  the  past  century  and 
from  1814  to  1840,  the  State  had  undisputedly  exer- 
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cised  over  the  Church,  to  fall  into  desuetude.  In  the 
direction  of  the  public  schools  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
separation  of  the  gymnasiums  according  to  the  faith  pro- 
fessed, he  now  beheld  no  more  than  the  just  fulfilment 
of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution.  He  relinquished 
every  kind  of  influence  he  had  heretofore  exerted  upon 
the  nomination,  transfer,  and  removal  of  parish  priests, 
whereby  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
allowed  full  sway.  He  desisted  from  every  kind  of 
inspection  and  oversight  over  religious  orders  or  cor- 
porations, in  consequence  of  which  Jesuit  communities 
and  institutions  more  than  all  others  were  soon  spread 
like  a  network  through  all  North  Germany.  Finally 
the  State  gave  up  all  participation  in  the  administration 
of  church  property  also ;  the  body  of  directors  to  whom 
the  Church  assigned  that  duty  was  responsible  neither 
to  the  community  nor  to  the  State  authorities,  but  only 
to  the  bishop  and  his  court  of  accounts. 

In  fact,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  continued 
existence  of  that  wicked  Protestant  heresy,  no  wish  of 
Rome  was  at  that  time  left  unfulfilled  in  Prussia.  The 
bishops  especially  were  well  content,  were  most  gra- 
ciously disposed  toward  the  Government,  and  took  care 
to  avoid  all  doctrinal  disputes.  Thus,  even  after  a 
change  of  sovereigns,  the  Government  of  William  I. 
found  no  cause  to  interfere  with  the  existing  condition 
of  affaiis. 

The  clerical  movement  which  was  so  triumphant  here 
was  developed  in  like  manner*  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  everywhere,  as  its  immediate  aim,  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  Church  from  the  dominion  of  the  State 
was  kept  in  view,  and,  to  gain  strength  for  the  combat 
all  stood  firmly  gathered  about  the  common  centre  of 
the  universal  Church,  the  Holy  See  at  Rome.  The 
storms  of  revolution  had  played  havoc  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proud  Galilean  national  Church  as  well 
as  with  the  demands  of  the  three  Rhenish  Electors  as 
put  forth  at  the  convention  of  Ems.  It  was  the  boast 
of  Rome  that  never  before  had  the  Pope  rejoiced  m  so 
undivided  and  submissive  an  episcopate  as  during  the 
present  century.  The  clergy,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  order,  gave  evidence  of  no  other  spirit  than  that 
of  zealous  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ. 

So  great  and  general  adulation  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect  upon  him  who  was  its  object,  the  head  of  the 
Church ;  although  it  inspired  him  with  no  new  ideas,  it 
increased  his  ardent  desire  to  witness  the  realization 
of  his  aspirations. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  (Mastai  Ferretti)  was  by  nature  a 
man  of  vivid  imagination  and  extreme  self-conscious- 
ness, his  nervous  system  was  so  highly  wrought  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  suffered  from  epileptic  attacks. 
Owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  acquirements  his  intel- 
lectual horizon  was  necessarily  a  circumscribed  one; 
and  through  his  susceptible  temperament  he  was  greatly 
influenced  in  outward  matters  by  the  impressions  of  the 
moment,  which  made  him  unsteady  of  purpose  in  his 
political  relations.  So  much  the  greater,  however,  was 
his  inflexibility  in  matters  of  conviction.     Spiritually 
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he  was  strongly  inclined  to  mysticism,  a  tendency  which 
it  is  said  first  asserted  itself  whilst  he  was  still  very 
young.  At  a  later  period  he  claimed  to  be  the  recipient 
of  Divine  revelation,  and  to  be  in  spiritual  communica- 
tion with  the  Holy  Virgin,  manifestations  which  he 
experienced  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Every  year  found 
him  more  absorbed  in  religious  mediUtion,  and  with 
higher  ideals  of  what  the  authoritj'  of  the  Church  should 
be  in  the  world,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  within 
the  Church.  His  convictions  were  not  based  upon  scien- 
tific evidence,  but  upon  spiritual  revelation,  and  were 
therefore  proof  against  every  doubt. 

Later,  when  he  himself  occupied  the  pontifical  chair, 
and  his  exile  in  Gaeta,  whither  he  had  fled  before  the 
Roman  revolution,  had  terminated  in  his  restoration  to 
the  throne  through  the  combined  intervention  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  of  Europe,  it  became  the  desire  of  his 
heart  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  his  heavenly 
queen  whose  protection  he  had  implored  in  the  days  of 
adversity. 

With  this  intention  he  convened  a  numerous  council 
of  bishops,  and  laid  before  them  for  their  consideration 
a  solemn  decree,  in  which  an  old  question,  controverted 
between  the  Dominicans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Jesuits  on  the  other,  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  It  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
Pope,  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  vested  in 
himself,  declared  and  decreed  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  a  doctrine  taught 
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of  God,  and  therefore  binding  as  an  article  of  belief  on 
tlie  acceptance  of  all  the  faithful.  This  was  followed 
by  the  customary  threat  of  punishment  made  against 
every  one  who  should  dare  to  think  ptherwise. 

When  several  of  the  bishops  gave  utterance  to  a  few 
timidly  expressed  doubts,  they  were  silenced  by  the 
answer :  Should  the  Pope  make  this  declaration  simply 
upon  his  own  authority,  it  would  still  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Holy  See  over  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  infallibility  with  which  Christ 
has  clothed  his  representative.  This  ended  the  delib- 
eration, and  on  December  8th  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Pope  enjoyed  a  new 
triumph  of  wide  significance,  which  he  accepted  as  a 
gracious  reward  from  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  queen 
for  the  homage  he  had  rendered  her.  In  1855  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  Bishop  Rauscher  to  conclude  a  concordat,  in  which 
he  formally  recognized  the  canon  law  in  its  integrity 
to  be  the  established  ecclesiastical  law  in  all  the  lands 
subject  to  him,  —  the  very  law  which  asserts  the  power 
of  the  papacy  over  states  and  sovereigns,  together 
with  the  right  to  depose  the  latter  under  certain  condi- 
tions. In  addition,  the  concordat  invested  the  bishops 
with  sovereign  authority  over  the  clergy,  the  schools 
and  literature;  it  placed  under  their  independent  ad- 
ministration a  fortune  of  two  hundred  million  florins ; 
it  provided  for  the  institution  of  a  large  number  of 
Jesuit  schools,  and  for  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
rights  of  Jews  and  Protestants. 
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Urgently  and  with  gratifying  success  the  Vienna 
diplomats  then  commended  a  like  course  to  the  Protes- 
tant Courts  at  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe  and  Darmstadt, 
that  from  the  vantage  ground  of  equally  excellent  con- 
cordats they  might  withstand  the  re-awakened  aspira- 
tions of  Prussian  ambition.  In  Vienna,  moreover,  there 
was  at  this  time  great  hope  that  as  Pinissia  through  the 
Customs  Union  had  linked  Germany's  material  welfare 
to  her  own,  so  its  intellectual  interests  might  become 
identified  with  Austria  through  her  ecclesiastical  policy. 

In  all  this  the  Roman  Curia  l)eheld  prospects  of  wide 
-extended  conquests,  greater  than  any  made  during  the 
last  generation. 

What  the  future  really  held  in  store,  however,  was  a 
radical  change  in  affairs.  That  great  national  move- 
ment was  begun,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  Germany,  by 
which  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years  Italy  was  brought, 
a  united  State,  including  two-thirds  of  the  papal  terri- 
tory, under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  by 
which  in  Germany  was  achieved  the  founding  of  the 
North  Gei-man  Confederation  under  William  I. ;  in  both 
countries  Austrian  supremacy  came  to  an  end. 

To  the  Curia  all  this  was  of  course  most  odious. 
That  two  nations,  heretofore  so  divided,  should  stand 
forth  in  the  vigor  of  newly  bom  Great  Powers,  was 
in  itself  an  infraction  of  the  principle  upheld  ever  since 
the  18th  century;  namely,  that  all  extensive  realms 
should  be  dismembered  that  the  mitred  priest  might 
rule  over  all.  Moreover,  although  the  national  princi- 
ple had  been  led  to  victory  by  the  arms  of  two  Kings, 
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it  nevertheless  owed  its  birth  to  the  Liberal  parties, 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  assumed  that  from  the  first 
day  of  their  existence  these  two  new  political  creations 
would  be  dominated  by  liberal  ideas.  And  finally  the 
sub-Alpine  robber  had  even  dared  to  extend  his  hand 
toward  the  territory  of  the  Church,  and  only  through 
the  protection  of  a  French  occupation  had  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  together  with  its  capital,  been  pre- 
served to  the  Pope. 

Pius  IX.  was  not  the  man  to  accept  such  proceedings 
with  meekness ;  but  instead,  at  the  earliest  stirring  of 
the  adverse  elements  he  grasped  his  weapons  of  de- 
fence, and  with  every  degree  of  danger  the  energy  of 
his  resistance  grew  apace.  In  Italy  he  excommuni- 
cated the  usurpers  of  the  Romagna  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  and  the  conquerors  of  Urbino  and  the  Marches 
in  the  following  December.  Through  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  adhered  to  his  demand  to  be  restored  to- 
full  power,  he  made  the  rdle  of  protector  so  irksome 
to  Emperor  Napoleon  that  in  1864  the  latter  concluded 
the  convention  of  September  15th,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  recall  his  troops  from  Rome,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  return  gave  his  promise  both  to  respect  and  protect 
Rome  and  the  papal  tenitory. 

In  this  the  Pope  beheld  an  open  menace  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  daily  expected  its  occupation  by  the  Ital- 
ians, never  loth  to  break  either  their  word  or  their 
faith.  On  December  8th,  1864,  the  day  celebrated  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  immaculate  conception,  he  made 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  modern  culture  and 
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politics,  in  the  form  of  a  consistorial  address  to  the 
cardinals,  which  then  found  its  way  as  an  encyclical 
to  every  part  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a  list  or 
syllabus  of  eighty  pernicious  errors.  Among  these  were 
religious  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  in  mat- 
ters of  philosophical  research,  the  education  of  children 
by  the  laity,  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  from  all  do- 
minion over  temporal  affairs,  the  placetum  regium^  the 
assertion  that  Roman  Pontiffs  and  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils have  exceeded  their  authority,  and  have  usurped 
the  rights  of  princes,  as  also  the  opinion  that  the 
Church  has  not  the  right  to  avail  herself  of  force,  or 
has  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  in  general, 
and  that  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  which 
the  Apostolic  See  is  possessed  would  contribute  to  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

This  document  left  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
Church  claimed  entire  independence  from  the  control 
of  the  State  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  beyond  this, 
demanded  obedience  from  the  State  in  temporal  affairs 
as  well  as  in  spiritual. 

When  on  Febiniary  25  th,  1865,  a  great  Roman  jubi- 
lee was  proclaimed,  this  decree  again  referred  to  the  cir- 
cular and  the  syllabus  which  as  the  ordinance  of  the 
visible  head  of  the  Church  must  be  received  as  the 
voice  of  God. 

Upon  a  representation  made  by  the  French  Minister, 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that  the  continued  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops  was  rendered  difficult  by 
the  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  two  Governments,  in 
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that  they  were  not  actuated  by  like  ideas  or  principles, 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Antonelli  replied  on  No- 
vember 19th,  that  if  the  Minister  referred  to  the  princi- 
ples which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  social  transformation, 
—  for  example,  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and 
other  like  exemptions  from  restraint,  —  the  Holy  See 
hud  frequently  condemned  these  errors,  and  it  was  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  good  Catholic  to  subordinate 
his  judgment  upon  such  questions  to  the  judgment  of 
him  whom  God  had  set  above  the  people,  to  be  their 
guide  and  teacher,  not  alone  in  matters  spiritual,  but 
in  whatever  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  morals  and  the 
right. 

Of  what  prescription  emanatmg  from  the  State 
could  it,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  did  not  affect  either 
morals  or  the  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  there- 
fore would  not  come  under  the  deciding  influence  of 
the  Pope? 

In  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  it  was  but  to 
be  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  old  rivalry  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  should  again  break  forth,  the 
Roman  Curia  would  with  greatest  energy  take  sides 
with  its  ally,  Austria,  and  seek  to  advance  the  interests 
of  that  country.  In  this  respect,  the  Pope's  chief  i-e- 
liance  was  placed  upon  the  Jesuits,  who,  ever  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  had  been  es- 
tablished, basked  in  his  favor,  wielding  an  influence 
over  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and,  whilst 
commending  his  everj'  thought^  insinuated  their  own 
ideas    into    his    mind.      They   wei*e,    therefore,    quite 
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ready  to  foment  an  active  agitation  against  Prussia 
and  in  favor  of  the  greater  Germany. 

As  a  beginning  to  this,  such  newspapers  of  Rome, 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria  as  were  subject  to  their 
influence,  as  well  as  those  of  like  sympathies  in  South 
Germany  and  even  in  Prussia,  opened  a  cross-fire  of 
adverse  criticism  upon  the  Bismarck  Ministry,  and 
thus  during  the  conflict-period  became  valiant  allies 
of  the  Liberals  otherwise  so  odious  to  them. 

The  Prussian  bishops  having  been  exempted  by 
William  IV.  from  supervision  by  the  State,  and  being 
alienated  from  the  Jesuits  by  mutual  aversion,  kept 
discreetly  aloof;  so  much  the  more  did  the  lower 
clerg}'-,  assistant  curates,  vicars,  and  chaplains,  smartijig 
under  the  oppression  of  their  utter  dependence  upon 
the  bishops,  join  with  great  ardor  in  the  Jesuit  agita- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  do  honor  to  the  Pope 
and  to  assail  Prussia's  policy.  Now,  ever  since  1848, 
there  existed  in  Germany  a  number  of  Catholic  societies 
which  during  the  ensuing  years  of  peace  with  the 
Church  had  fallen  into  a  state,  of  calm  inactivity. 
These  were  now  to  be  quickened,  their  number  in- 
creased, their  organization  strengthened,  and  the  an- 
nual general  assembly  was  to  be  re-enforced  by  a  cen- 
tral committee  to  serve  as  the  organizing  medium  for 
the  discontented  lower  clergy. 

Outside  of  Prussia  the  storm  of  Ultramontane  dis- 
pleasure was,  in  Baden,  directed  against  the  liberal 
Roggenbach  Ministry  because  of  its  vigorous  defence 
of  the  State's  sovereign  power  over  the  Church  in  its 
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outward  relations,  as  well  as  of  the  State's  unqualified 
right  to  control  the  schools.  In  Darmstadt  the  cleri- 
cally inclined  Minister  Dalwigk,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ambitious  Bishop  Ketteler,  was  waging  fierce  war 
against  the  liberal  Majority  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
How  greatly  this  general  agitation  strengthened  the 
hopeful  courage  of  both  Rome  and  Vienna  it  is  not 
necessaiy  to  say.  In  the  latter  it  reached  its  climax 
in  the  assertion,  claimed  to  be  based  upon  reliable 
information  from  Prussia,  that  not  a  Catholic  among 
the  Prussian  soldiers  would  fire  upon  the  Catholic 
emperor's  troops. 

But,  as  we  know,  each  and  all  of  them  did  fire,  and 
Koniggratz  opened  a  new  era  for  Germany.  In  no  re- 
spect, however,  did  this  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  of  its  liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  Vatican 
could  not  forgive  King  William  the  deadly  sin  of  hav- 
ing allied  himself  with  Victor  Emmanuel.  Nor  was 
this  the  end  of  the  vexation.  Not  only  had  Austria 
been  vanquished  by  Prussian  arms,  but,  that  internal 
hannony  might  be  restored,  it  had  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasions of  liberalism,  and  had  bestowed  upon  itself 
a  Constitution  which  was  not  only  at  variance  with  its 
concordat,  but  was  directly  opposed  to  the  declarations 
of  the  syllabus.  For  it  granted  liberty  of  woi-ship  to 
all  confessions  of  faith,  and  freedom  of  the  press  to  all 
citizens,  and  by  special  laws  did  away  with  the  controll- 
ing influence  of  the  clergy  upon  the  right  of  contract- 
ing marriage,  and  upon  the  direction  of  the  schools. 

This  blow  from  the  hand  of  a  secular  ally  incensed 
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the  Pope  beyond  endurance.  In  another  allocution, 
issued  on  June  22d,  1868,  he  condemned  the  Austrian 
Constitution,  and  its  accompanying  fundamental  laws, 
as  productions  of  unspeakable  infamy  and  abomination, 
declared  them  invalid  now  and  forever,  and  instructed 
the  Austrian  bishops  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

If  the  circular  and  syllabus  of  1864  had  indicated 
a  complete  revulsion  in  the  Pope's  feelings,  and  his 
reconversion  to  all  the  assumptions  of  his  mediaeval 
predecessors,  this,  his  latest  address,  proclaimed  his  ac- 
tual pretensions  to  supremacy  over  all  State  authority. 
The  more  cautiously  inclined  of  his  adherents  sought 
to  soften  matters  by  the  explanation  that  all  this  was 
not  meant  as  harshly  as  it  sounded;  that  the  Pope 
should  denounce  a  law  by  which  a  one-sided  modifica- 
tion of  the  legal  status  of  the  Church  was  decreed  could 
hardly  cause  surprise;  the  severity  of  expression  was 
wholly  due  to  the  traditional  official  language  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  reply  suggests  itself,  that  he  who  feels  entitled 
to  employ  such  official  expressions  by  their  use  makes 
pretensions  to  sovereignty  and  supremacy,  or  else  he 
cuts  a  ridiculous  figure,  and  that  Pius  IX.  was  such 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  foes  will  maintain. 

By  way  of  digression,  how,  in  connection  with  this 
address,  appears  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  Papal  States  is  necessary  to  the  Pope's 
ecclesiastical  independence  ?  If  in  1867  Austrian  do- 
minion had  still  prevailed   in   Italy,  and  that  of  the 
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Pope  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  at  this  declaration 
of  hostility  an  Austrian  army  would  have  invaded  the 
papal  teiTitory.  Would  that  have  contributed  to  the 
independence  of  the  Church? 

As  it  was,  divested  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Papal 
States  the  Pope  was  free  ;  and,  ready  as  ever  to  assume 
the  initiative  in  combat,  he  now  decided  to  take  the 
step  he  had  long  pondei*ed,  and  which  he  intended 
should  lead  to  the  complete  and  valid  sanction  of  the 
standpoint  which  he  had  adopted.  On  June  29th, 
1868,  he  convoked  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  an  as- 
sembly of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  world,  to  meet 
in  the  Vatican  on  the  8th  of  December,  1869,  the  day 
of  his  favorite  festival,  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  bull  said  nothing  of  the  questions  to  be  delibe- 
rated upon  by  the  council,  or  rather,  it  said  too  much, 
namely,  that  the  council  was  called  to  remove  all  the 
wicked  prejudices  of  this  sinful  age.  But  the  Civiltd 
Cattolica^  the  special  organ  of  the  Pope,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Pius  himself,  and  edited  by  two  Jesuits 
under  the  daily  supervision  of  the  Pope,  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  by  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  fa- 
mous bull  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1302,  according 
to  which  aU  kings  and  princes  derive  their  sovereign 
power  from  the  Pope,  and  nmst  exercise  it  at  his  be- 
hest upon  penalty  of  being  deposed.  This  decree  had 
been  corroborated  by  a  council  convened  in  the  16th 
century,  and  it  was  now  doubtlessly  intended  that  the 
jiotion  of  the  proposed  council  should  give  it  additional 
sanction. 
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The  excitement  which  these  articles  produced  was- 
intense ;  soon  after  their  appearance  they  were  officially 
disclaimed,  but  this  only  added  to  the  surprise  which 
the  secrecy  whereby  in  Rome  the  assiduous  preparation 
of  the  propositions  to  be  laid  befoi-e  the  Council  con- 
tinued to  be  surroumled.  Nevertheless,  it  gradually 
became  known  that  the  Council  was  called  for  the 
special  purpose  of  defining  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
as  regards  "whatever  belongs  to  faith  and  niomls,  or 
the  primacy  and  teaching  authority  of  Peter,"  as  also 
that  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the  Church  would  he 
discussed.  Further  it  was  rumored  that  the  tenets 
of  the  syllabus  were  to  be  transformed  into  positive 
dogmas ;  and  it  was  also  discovered  that  a  special  com- 
mittee was  employed  upon  politico-ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, hence,  with  the  relations  of  church  and  State. 

These  reports  were  regarded  as  of  so  grave  impor- 
tance that  the  Bavarian  Premier,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
was  induced  to  address  a  circular  note  to  the  Powei-s 
on  April  9th,  1869,  in  which  he  invited  them  to  con- 
sider whether  it  were  not  advisable  by  a  conference  of 
the  European  Powers  to  determine  upon  some  com- 
bined plan  of  action  whereby  the  Court  at  Rome  would 
be  relieved  of  all  uncertainty  regarding  the  attitude 
which  they  would  assume  toward  the  Council. 

However,  the  existing  political  situation  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  such  a  course  of  action.  Of  the  Catholic 
Powers,  of  whom  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that 
they  would  take  the  lead,  France,  as  having  reassumed 
the  rdle  of   protector  of  Rome,  stood  first;    here   the 
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outward  and  internal  crises  were  so  all-absorbing  that 
there  was  no  inclination  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  yet 
regarding  the  Council.  The  relations  of  Austria  to  the 
Curia,  and  those  of  Italy  and  Spain  as  well,  were  of 
so  strained  a  nature  that  the  effect  of  representations 
made  to  the  Pope  by  these  Governments  would  most 
likely  have  been  to  stimulate  him  to  more  extreme 
action.     It  was  therefore  decided  to  await  events. 

Rumor  said  that  many  bishops  of  different  countries 
would  dissent  to  the  papal  proposition;  among  the 
more  educated  classes  of  the  Catholic  world  signs  of 
opposition  were  also  perceptible ;  in  May  an  address 
Against  infallibility  was  sent  from  Coblenz  to  the 
Bishop  of  Trier;  prompted  by  a  like  spirit,  a  large 
number  of  noted  scholars  and  their  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples gathered  about  the  foremost  theologian  of  Catho- 
lic Germany,  Dr.  Dollinger  of  Munich,  who  had  ere 
now  experienced  the  papal  displeasure;  members  of 
the  faculty  at  Bonn  and  Breslau  had  similar  experi- 
ences. There  was,  therefore,  after  all,  a  possibility  that 
the  ecclesiastical  endeavor  would  suffice  to  dispel  the 
threatening  storm  and  that  intervention  by  the  Govern- 
ments would  not  be  necessary. 

However,  to  have  assumed  this  to  be  the  probability 
at  this  early  stage  would  have  been  rash  indeed.  The 
announcement  of  the  Council  was  followed  by  redoubled 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  Ger^ 
many.  Numberless  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
society  resolutions  proclaimed  the  fact  that  all  faithful 
Catholics  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
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Mlity;  that  the  Council  was  not  about  to  establish  a 
new  dogma,  but  simply  to  acknowledge  a  truth  which 
even  now  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  all ;  without  entering 
into  a  prolonged  debate,  the  bishops  would  sanction 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  by  acclamation ;  and  should 
an  obstinate  one  be  found  among  them  the  entire  clergy 
of  his  diocese  would  rise  as  one  man  against  him.  Even 
the  more  moderate  Ultramontane  newspapers  of  the 
Rhine  district,  and  which  in  the  beginning  had  dared 
to  be  doubtful  of  the  infallibility,  were  in  the  end 
carried  along  with  the  current,  and  violently  attacked 
the  signers  of  the  Coblenz  address.  The  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Catholic  societies  in  its  latest  resolutions 
outdid  all  it  had  heretofore  done  —  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal  —  in  the  way  of  zealous  adulation  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  vehement  threats  against  his  adversaries. 
At  all  events,  there  was  no  opposition  evinced  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people.  The  following 
words  of  Deputy  Jorg,  which  appeared  in  the  Historiach' 
politischen  Bldtter  of  the  day,  although  written  with 
especial  reference  to  conditions  in  Bavaria,  were  be- 
yond doubt  aptly  descriptive  of  the  general  situation 
as  well:  "Between  us  and  the  Liberals  a  social  war- 
fare &  waged,  a  warfare  in  which  the  people  are 
arrayed  against  the  bourgeoisie  and  their  official  repre- 
sentatives." 

By  this  general  agitation  the  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops  were  placed  in  a  grave  predicament. 
They  well  knew  what  papal  infallibility  meant,  and 
could  not  therefore  conscientiously  vote  for  it.     For 
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years,  however,  in  their  struggle  against  the  StateV 
right  to  superior  authority,  they  had  been  so  utteriy 
subservient  to  the  Pope,  that  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
opposition  now  did  violence  to  their  feelings.  More- 
over, it  mattered  little  what  stand  they  might  take  in 
Rome ;  in  the  present  state  of  excitement  their  action 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  disapproval  at  home,  which, 
if  coming  from  the  learned  profession,  would  be  annoy- 
ing, but  coming  from  the  Jesuits  would  be  dangerous. 
In  the  end  they  decided  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  by  issuing  a  joint  pa^storal  letter.  In  it  they 
assured  their  people  that  all  rumoi-s  which  had  caused 
them  anxiety  regarding  the  Council's  possible  action 
were  groundless.  The  Council  would  establish  no  new 
dogma;  its  deliberations  would  \ye  carried  on  in  entire 
freedom,  and,  far  from  causing  a  division  into  parties, 
would,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
mutual  love,  result  in  wise  decisions. 

That  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  not  bom  of  a 
spirit  of  prophecy  its  authoi-s  were  soon  to  discover. 
As  early  as  October,  this  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
explicit  declaration  which  appeared  in  the  Civiltd  CaU 
tolica^  stating  that  the  bishops  were  not  called  to  Rome 
to  make  decisions  according  to  the  opinion  of  th^  ma- 
jority, but  only  to  give  their  formal  sanction  to  that 
upon  which  the  infallible  Pontiff  had  already  resolved. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PARLIAMENTAKY  CONFLICTS. 
RESULTS   ACHIEVED   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  has  brought  us  to  that 
period  when  during  the  years  whose  events  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  activity  of  the  State  within  the  sphere  of 
home  politics  claimed  the  attention  of  the  leading 
statesman  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  The  social  and  ecclesiastical  aspira- 
tions with  which  we  have  become  familiar  did  not  for 
the  present  occupy  much  of  Bismarck's  time,  not  be- 
cause he  failed  to  recognize  in  their  evidences  the 
earliest  intimation  of  a  possible  danger  menacing  the 
future,  but  because  at  the  time  there  was  either  no 
possibility  of  effective  intervention  on  his  part,  or  else 
the  occasion  for  it  was  wanting. 

The  Socialists  of  that  day  were  as  yet  rendered  im- 
potent through  their  division  into  four  groups,  each  of 
which  had  but  a  small  membership.  Their  time  being 
wholly  occupied  by  bitter  contention  with  one  another 
4ind  with  the  Party  of  Progress,  they  made  little 
trouble  for  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  CEcumenical  Council,  concerning 
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which  Bismarck  was  by  no  means  free  from  anxiety, 
his  hands  were  tied  so  long  as  the  Catholic  Courts 
maintained  their  attitude  Ol  extreme  reserve. 

That  which  now  demanded  his  thought  was  not  a 
subject  of  so  theoretic  a  nature,  but  a  ver^^  prosaic  and 
very  real  difficulty,  the  present  financial  exigency  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  with  which  the  Prus- 
sian Assembly  was  opened  on  November  4th,  1868,  the 
King  discussed  in  the  first  place  the  existing  deficit, 
then  the  reforms  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  provinces  and  districts  in  favor  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  self-government,  and  lastly  the  prospect  of 
enduring  peace  in  Europe. 

There  was  a  close  connection  between  these  three 
subjects.  Provincial  self-administration  required  that 
each  of  the  provinces  should  receive  a  considerable  en-, 
dowment,  such  as  had  already  been  granted  to  Hanover 
and  Electoral  Hesse ;  and  yet  this  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  State.  Confidence  in  European  peace,  which 
the  Luxemburg  affair  had  so  seriously  shaken,  had  not 
as  yet  been  restored,  the  French  army  reforms,  the 
constant  allusions  made  by  that  country  to  the  Treaty 
of  Prague,  and  later,  the  strained  relations  in  the 
Orient,  and  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  Belgium,  had 
not  allowed  the  equilibrium  in  the  world  of  great 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  to  be  regained; 
the  stagnation  in  business  was  growing  more  serious 
with  every  day.     We  have   observed  how  in  France 
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this  condition  of  affairs  produced  a  political  revulsion 
of  great  magnitude ;  in  Germany  its  effects  were  felt 
in  the  decrease  of  State  receipts. 

On  November  6th  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Von  der 
Heydt,  submitted  the  budget  for  1869,  accompanied  by 
a  memorial  in  which  he  called  attention  to  a  deficit  of 
5,200,000*  thalers.  He  stated,  that  although  the  bal- 
ance between  expenditures  and  receipts  had  not  been 
disturbed  in  1866,  still,  by  the  interruption  which  the 
war  had  caused  in  industrial  pursuits,  together  with 
the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  rumors  of  new  wars,  the 
after  effects  had  been  extended  into  the  next  year. 
This  condition  had  been  aggravated  by  the  poor  har- 
vest of  1867,  which  had  resulted  in  actual  famine  in 
£ast  Prussia,  requiring  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  treasury  had  also  suffered  a 
considerable  diminution  in  its  receipts,  a  loss  for  which 
the  Customs  Parliament  had  refused  to  provide,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  that  the  pro  rata  contributions  of  the 
confederated  States  should  be  increased.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  however,  not  yet  relinquished  the  hope  that 
an  early  revival  of  business  would  bring  relief,  and 
believed  that  the  present  ebb  in  the  finances  was  but  a 
temporary  condition.  It  therefore  proposed  that  the 
deficit  be  covered  by  a  sale  of  a  part  of  the  State's 
property,  especially  of  Coln-Minden  Railroad  stock. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  plan,  Bismarck  and  Roon 
had  both  consented  to  this  proposal  as  an  expedient, 
although  their  hearts  were  filled  with  indignation  that 
matters  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  such  a  pass;   for 
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in  their  opinion,  to  draw  upon  the  capital  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditures  was,  if  continued,  a  ruinous  viola- 
tion of  the  firat  principles  of  any  wise  economy,  whether 
public  or  private. 

The  deputies,  on  the  other  hand,  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  this  pi-ospect  of  covering  the  deficit  without 
adding  to  the  burden  of  their  constituents  either  by 
increased  taxes  or  by  the  necessary  interest  upon  a 
public  debt.  Minister  Von  der  Heydt  had  reason  to 
rejoice  at  this,  so  much  the  more  so,  since  the  parlia- 
mentary horizon  in  general  wore  a  most  threatening 
aspect.  From  the  annexed  provinces  came  reports  of 
complaint  and  disaffection  which  in  Electoral  Hesse 
and  Hanover  had  found  expression  in  the  formation 
of  a  society  advocating  the  re-admission  of  Austria  intp 
the  German  Confederation,  together  with  equal  rights 
for  all  the  allied  Governments,  which  was  synonymous 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  1815. 

In  the  House  itself  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment 
prevailed  against  Count  Eulenburg  because  of  his  slow- 
ness and  feudal  tendencies  in  matters  of  administrative 
reform,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  subjected  to 
some  very  unpleasant  experiences  in  connection  with 
several  items  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  him.  The 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Worship,  Miihler,  as  well  as  his  exaggerated  econ- 
omy in  the  plans  for  the  public  schools,  had  roused  an 
indignant  spirit  of  protest;  whereas  a  number  of  de- 
-sired  appropriations  were   refused   Eulenburg,  Miihler 
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was  criticised  for  having  placed  his  estimates  so 
low. 

Dunng  the  debate  upon  the  budget,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Leonhardt,  raised  a  tremendous  storm  by 
declaring  in  plain  terms  that  in  defiance  of  the  House 
he  intended  to  make  a  certain  outlay  to  which  the 
House  had  refused  its  sanction;  he  was,  however, 
finally  induced  to  agree  upon  a  compromise.  Great, 
however,  was  the  approbation  with  which  the  House 
received  a  bill  providing  new  regulations  to  govern 
mortgage  transactions  in  Prussia,  which  he  submitted, 
together  with  an  able  exposition  of  the  need  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  national  law  for  all  Germany,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  when  the  bill  just 
submitted  should  have  become  a  Prussian  law  it  would 
be  adopted,  not  only  by  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, but  by  the  States  south  of  the  Main  as  well. 

The  other  transactions,  dealing  with  questions  of 
special  Prussian  interest,  do  not  concern  our  narrative. 
One  motion,  jointly  made  by  Free  Conservatives  and 
National  Liberals,  must,  however,  be  mentioned.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  should  be  so  far  identified  that  the 
Prussian  members  of  the  Heichstag  should  constitute 
the  Prussian  Assembly.  Bismarck  opposed  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  the  King  would  thereby  lose  his 
right  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  since  the  Reichstag 
would  not  submit  to  a  partial  dissolution,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  Prussian  Upper  House  could 
find    no   place   under   the    Federal  Constitution;  and 
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finally,  because  the  number  of  Prussian  citizens  willing^ 
to  accept  the  office  of  deputy  would  grow  appreciably 
smaller  if  this  implied  a  twofold  duty  making  a  double 
demand  upon  their  time.  Hereupon  the  motion  was 
abandoned. 

Immediately  after  the  budget  was  passed,  the  session 
closed  on  March  6th,  1869. 

Two  days  l)efore,  on  March  4th,  1869,  King  William 
had  opened  the  session  of  the  Reichstag  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  he  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  assembly  a  long  amiy  of  treaties  and  bills, 
at  the  same  time  utilizing  the  occasion  to  repeat  the 
advice  he  had  given  the  Prussian  Assembly  urging  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Federal 
chest,  so  that  a  reduction  in  the  pro  rata  contributions 
might  become  possible.  In  conclusion  he  said  that  the 
happy  solution  of  the  Oriental  question  had  made  peace 
in  Europe  assured,  the  Governments  being  wholly  dis- 
inclined to  disturb  it  and  the  enemies  of  order  lacking 
the  power  to  do  so. 

It  became  evident  from  the  first  that  the  financial 
question  would  form  the  central  point  of  all  interest 
and  action,  and  would  be  the  decisive  one  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  German  politics.  That  we  may 
arrive  at  this  all-absorbing  subject  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  we  will  take  but  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
most  important  legislative  achievements  of  the  session. 

A  number  of  postal  treaties,  as  well  as  several  con- 
ventions for  the  protection  of  litei-ary  property,  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Reichstag  without  calling  forth  crit- 
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icism  of  any  kind ;  bnt  the  treaty  establishing  military 
freedom  of  migration  between  Baden  and  the  North 
Gennan  Confederation  aroused  great  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, to  which  Bennigsen  gave  eloquent  expression. 

A  most  conscientious  and  thorough  consideration, 
partly  in  the  whole  House,  partly  in  committees,  was 
given  to  a  number  of  bills  for  the  promotion  of  freedom 
and  security  within  the  province  of  economics.  Of 
these  the  most  important  ones,  those  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  industry,  remained  a  subject  of 
discussion  throughout  the  entire  session.  With  regard 
to  the  general  principles  underlying  them  there  was 
but  one  mind,  the  furtherance  of  freedom  in  industrial 
pursuits ;  numberless  practical  details  suggested  them- 
selves, however,  and  gave  rise  to  many  amendments 
and  corresponding  changes  in  the  text  of  the  bill. 
The  Federal  Council  recognized  the  merit  of  many  of 
these,  and  submitted  to  the  others.  The  result  was  a 
production  so  excellent  that  it  still  forms  the  basis  of 
our  present  industrial  system. 

The  purpose  of  another  bill  was  to  protect  the  labor- 
ing classes  against  a  baneful  practice  which  at  this 
time  was  working  wide-spread  mischief;  it  was  in- 
duced by  the  right  which  every  creditor  had  of  secur- 
ing himself  against  the  loss  of  a  loan  made  to  a  laborer 
by  attaching  the  wages  due  the  debtor  or  to  become 
due  in  the  future,  thus  throwing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  employer.  The  consequence  was  an  un- 
wholesome and  usurious  credit,  which  the  laborer 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  except  for 
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the  security  rendered  by  the  attachment  on  nis  wages, 
and  of  which  many  a  careless  one  took  advantage  to  his 
own  ruin.  As  an  example,  a  large  factory  was  cited, 
among  the  employees  of  which  1,600  cases  of  attach- 
ment on  wages  had  occurred  within  a  year.  In  the 
Dartmund  district,  there  had  been  10,000  like  instances 
within  the  same  period.  The  bill  became  a  law  by  the 
large  vote  which  tlie  Reichstag  cast  in  its  favor. 

It  had  been  intended  to  supplement  the  law  estab- 
lishing freedom  of  migration  by  toother  enactment  fix- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  to  tlie  acquirement  of  a 
legal  residence  by  which  public  relief  could  be  claimed. 
The  Prussian  Government  had  submitted  such  an  one 
to  the  Federal  Council,  based  like  its  predecessor  upon 
the  principle  of  greatest  freedom  in  intercourse ;  but  it 
met  with  so  much  opposition  from  several  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  never  reached 
the  Reichstag. 

A  better  fate  was  in  store  for  a  bill  which  provided 
that  the  tribunals  of  every  State  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federation should,  upon  requisition  made  by  a  tribunal 
of  any  other  one  of  the  confederated  States,  render 
legal  aid  such  as  could  be  demanded  were  the  applying 
tribunal  and  the  one  addressed  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  State.  The  first  section,  that  concerning  aid  in 
civil  suit,  encountered  no  opposition,  and  was  quickly 
accepted;  with  regard  to  criminal  prosecution,  how- 
ever, it  was  questioned  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
postpone  action  until  after  the  appearance  of  the 
promised  Federal  penal  code.     Doubts  were  also  ex- 
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pressed  regarding  compulsory  evidence,  and  the  sur- 
render of  a  person  accused  of  having  trespassed  the 
law  in  the  State  making  requisition,  but  who  was  a  cit- 
izen of  the  one  to  which  application  was  being  made. 
These  difficulties  did  not,  however,  prove  insurmount- 
able, and  the  bill  became  a  law. 

In  the  foregoing  year,  there  had  been  talk  of  adopt- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration the  German  commercial  law  and  the  statute 
laws  concerning  bills  of  exchange  which  had  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  the  old  Confederation,  thus  making 
them  binding  upon  all  the  confederated  States.  This 
was  now  done,  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saxony  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Superior  Court  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig.  Al- 
though Hamburg  made  the  counter  proposal  that  a 
general  Federal  Supreme  Court  should  be  established, 
the  Reichstag  complied  with  Saxony's  request  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Federal  Council. 

A  greater  contrariety  of  opinion  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  a  bill  which  the  Federal  Council  had  re- 
garded as  hardly  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form,  — 
a  law  regulating  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  respect  slight  irregularities  had 
occurred  in  several  of  the  States  during  the  recent  elec- 
tions. Regarding  most  of  the  amendments  to  which 
the  debate  gave  rise,  an  agreement  was  soon  reached; 
but  the  clause  by  which  members  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  caused  a 
vigorous  clash  of  opinions. 
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Lasker,  Waldeck,  and  Bebel,  in  unusual  combination, 
declared  that  in  view  of  the  univeraal  obligation  to 
serve,  in  other  words,  with  a  citizen  army  such  as  was 
that  of  North  Germany,  it  was  most  pernicious  to  ex- 
clude for  years  its  members,  the  young  and  able  men 
of  tlie  nation,  from  the  most  highly  prized  privilege  of 
the  people.  To  be  sure,  said  they,  the  Government 
was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  render  the  army  entirely 
distinct  from  the  people  ;  nevertheless,  the  principle 
that  a  free  nation  and  its  arriiy  should  be  one  re- 
mained true. 

To  this.  General  Steinmetz  retorted  by  way  of  a 
question,  asking  whether  the  gentlemen  advocated  an 
army  of  disputants  who  while  under  arms  might  form 
themselves  into  parties,  and  make  it  possible  for  am- 
bitious generals  to  issue  pronunciamentos  after  the 
Spanish  fashion.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  clause 
should  read:  All  members  of  the  army  or  navy  are 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  voting  as  long  as  they 
are  in  active  service. 

During  the  very  first  dayB  of  the  session  Lasker 
again  presented  his  motion  for  the  inviolability  of  dep- 
uties, or  their  exemption  from  prosecution  in  conse- 
quence of  utterances  made  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  a  privilege  to  which  the  Prussian  Upper 
House  had  remained  inflexibly  adverse.  In  connection 
with  it  he  now  expressed  the  hope  that  Bismarck,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had  given  during  the  ses- 
vsion  of  the  past  year,  would  further  its  sanction  by  the 
Federal  Council.  * 
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In  reply,  Bismarck  declared  that  he  was  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  principle  which  the  motion  embodied, 
as  also  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  -the  Reichstag,  but  added  that, 
whereas  upon  questions  of  great  practical  importance 
he  always  sought  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  Prussia's 
influence  with  the  Federal  Council  into  the  scale,  yet 
it  was  his  practice  upon  all  other  occasions  to  adhere 
strictly  to  his  principle  upon  all  questions  of  less  mo- 
mefit  fully  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  several 
States.  Such  a  question  he  considered  the  one  now 
before  the  House  to  be,  since  in  consequence  of  past 
events  the  prosecution  of  a  deputy  for  the  cause  in- 
dicated had  been  practically  rendered  impossible. 

To  this  the  retort  was  made,  "You  are  quite  willing, 
then,  to  see  Prussia  dominated  by  the  smaller  States  ?  " 
With  imperious  calmness  Bismarck  replied,  "  My  action 
in  the  Federal  Council  must  be  determined  wholly  by 
my  own  judgment ;  by  this  course  I  have  so  far  been 
successful  in  promoting  the  stability  of  our  union, 
which  was  by  no  means  always  an  easy  task.  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  be  influenced  through  the  opin- 
ions of  others  to.  forsake  my  principles."  Lasker's 
motion  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  140  voices 
against  61.  The  Federal  Council,  however,  refused 
to  sanction  it. 

Another  motion  made  by  Lasker  in  conjunction  with 
Miquel  had  no  better  fate.  Its  design  was  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation,  as  defined  in 
Article  rv.  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  entire  domain  of 
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civil  law,  as  well  as  to  legal  procedure  inclusive  of  the 
organization  of  the  courts. 

That  in  any  extensive  country  uniformity  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  law  is  of  benefit^  and  gives  increased 
security  both  to  the  public  and  the  interpreters  of  the 
law,  as  also  that  in  a  Federal  State  it  has  its  political 
advantages,  no  one  will  dispute.  In  the  present  debate 
the  objections  of  a  technical  character,  which  this  ques- 
tion also  did  not  fail  to  suggest,  receded  before  the 
greater  interest  which  centred  about  the  more  radical 
objection,  that  since  herein  a  modification  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  the  required  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  Governments  was  involved,  it  was  a  matter  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation.  This  was  an 
argument  which  had  been  put  forward  as  early  as  1867 
in  connection  with  the  deliberation  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  had  been  disregarded  by  both  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Federal  Council. 

This  motion  also  was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  and 
rejected  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Two  motions  of  a  contentious  nature,  originating  in 
the  desire  for  parliamentary  power,  are  still  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  by  the  first  of  these,  presented  by  Waldeck,  it 
was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  which  deputies  were  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing compensation  of  any  kind  for  their  services  in  the 
Reichstag,  one  granting  allowances  to  the  members. 
No  new  arguments  for  or  against  were  brought  for- 
ward; and  though  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  109  against  94  voices  in  its  first  reading,  in  the 
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second  it  was  lost  by  110  voices  against  and  only  100 
in  favor.  Whether  its  advocates  had  deserted  it,  or  its 
adversaries  had  increased  in  number,  I  cannot  say. 

A  most  brilliant  and  interesting  parliamentary  en- 
counter took  place  on  April  16th,  induced  by  a  motion 
made  by  Twesten  and  Count  Miinster  with  the  support 
of  eighty-one  sympathizers  gathered  from  the  ranks  of 
all  the  various  parties.  Its  theme  was  an  old  one  often 
disputed,  —  a  demand  for  responsible  Ministers  at  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  and  of  Com- 
merce. The  gentlemen  who  introduced  the  motion  pro- 
tested most  earnestly  that  it  was  not  meant  as  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Chancellor,  but  quite  the 
contrary ;  the  intention  was  to  lighten  the  labor  which 
was  now  required  of  him,  and  which  far  exceeded  an)-- 
thing  that  human  strength  could  render.  They  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  divide  it  among  several  independent 
departments ;  thus  more  firmly  established  order  and 
greater  system  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State  would  be  secured,  and  the  present  uncertainty 
regarding  parliamentary  influence  upon  the  action  of 
the  Government  would  be  removed. 

Since  the  proposed  plan  designated  neither  the  degree 
of  responsibility  to  be  assumed,  nor  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing it  by  legal  measures,  Bismarck  did  not  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  prove  its  total  inconsistency  with  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  system.     It  was  one  of  his  red- 
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letter  days.  His  speech  upon  this  occasion,  occupying 
tieveral  hours,  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  parliamentary 
achievements,  both  for  richness  of  original  thought  and 
for  versatility  of  style,  leaving  no  tone  untouched  in 
the  scale  of  argument,  from  the  most  impassioned  and 
bold  polemic  to  the  most  subtle  but  always  good- 
natured  irony.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  which  an  abstract 
-can  give  no  idea,  and  which  to  be  appreciated  must  be 
read. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bismarck  had  deprived  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  motion  of  all  hope  that  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  Federal  Council,  it  was  nevertheless 
passed  by  the  House,  although  by  but  a  small  majority 
( 111  against  100  voices). 

The  lively  interest  which  the  majority  had  shown  in 
the  subject  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  their  wish  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Council  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  was  chiefly  against  this 
that  Bismarck's  attack  had  been  directed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, also  prompted  by  the  old  desire  of  the  majority  to 
acquire  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  Government 
through  the  parliament.  There  was  doubtlessly  in  con- 
nection with  it  less  thought  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
a  Minister's  breach  of  trust  would  make  proceedings 
advisable,  than  there  was  of  the  practice  to  which  the 
institution  of  a  responsible  Ministry  had  led  in  other 
constitutional  States,  namely,  that  of  compelling  an 
unpopular  Minister  to  retire  AT  once  by  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  Of  the  dark  side  which  this 
system  presents  in   the   consequent  instability  of   the 
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Government,  Prussia  had  at  this  time  seen  as  little  as 
it  had  of  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
Minister  even  without  legal  responsibility  by  means  of 
PERSISTENT  parliamentary  opposition.  It  was  not  long 
before  such  an  instance  occurred. 

Three  days  previously,  on  April  13th,  the  Federal 
Council  had  submitted  the  budget  for  1870  to  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  there  re- 
<5eived  was  not  improved  by  the  unqualified  rejection 
which  the  Twesten-Miinster  motion  had  met  in  the 
Federal  Council.  To  be  sure,  the  estimates  for  the 
Federal  expenditures  offered  little  opportunity  for  crit- 
icism ;  fivcHsixths  of  the  entire  amount  were  comprised 
in  the  army  budget,  which  by  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  subject  to  criticism  by  the  House  until 
1871.  That  the  much-discussed  loan  for  the  navy  had 
been  increased  from  ten  to  seventeen  millions  roused 
no  opposition ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  connection  with  the  Federal  estimates  was 
rather  an  occasion  for  congratulation  than  otherwise, 
wherefore  its  individual  items  were  not  called  into 
question.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  other 
departments  fared  equally  well. 

A  much  less  pleasing  prospect  was  revealed  by  the 
<jhapter  of  estimated  receipts.  In  consequence  of  the 
reduced  postal  rates  the  revenue  from  this  source  had 
fallen  off  greatly,  and  there  was  but  little  hope  that 
this  condition  would  be  modified  by  an  increase  in  the 
postal  business.  A  number  of  reductions  in  customs 
rates  had  been  followed  by  a  similar  result.     In  fact, 
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the  second  reading  of  the  budget  showed  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Confederation  to  exceed  its  independent 
revenue  by  twenty-five  million  thalers,  or  by  two  and 
one  half  millions  more  than  for  the  current  year  1869. 
This  increase  for  1870  would  therefore  have  to  be 
met  by  correspondingly  larger  pro  rata  contributions 
required  of  the  individual  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  source  of  all  the  dissatisfaction. 
Prussia,  whose  proportionate  share  according  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  foui'-fifths  of  this  sum, 
a  round  twenty  millions  therefore,  had  a  growing  defi- 
cit to  face  at  home,  and  was  consequently  neither  able 
nor  inclined  to  furnish  so  large  a  contribution.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  Von  der 
Heydt,  had  avoided  the  difificulty  in  connection  with 
the  Prussian  budget  for  1869  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of 
the  State's  active  capital,  in  the  hope  that  the  long 
delayed  revival  of  business  would  soon  set  in,  and 
would  then  quickly  supply  the  deficiency,  whereas,  ow- 
ing to  the  strained  relations  prevailing  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  year  1868,  quite  the  contrary  of  this  was  true. 
The  closed  account  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1868,  as  presented,  showed  that  the  cun^ent 
fiscal  year  had  been  begun  with  a  larger  deficit  than 
had  been  anticipated ;  that  in  the  business  world  better 
times  were  as  yet  not  at  hand ;  that  Prussia  had  dimin- 
ished its  active  capital  by  seven  millions,  and  was  con- 
fronted by  a  probable  deficit  of  between  ten  and  eleven 
millions  in  its  accounts  for  1870. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  had  rejected  the  proposed  rep- 
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etition  of  the  expedient  resorted  to  in  1868  quite  as 
emphatically  as  it  had  refused  to  meet  the  exigency 
by  a  loan^  its  action  being  based  upon  the  principle 
that  in  a  well-conducted  system  of  economy  ordinary 
expenditures  are  provided  for  by  ordinary  receipts.  But 
in  so  far  as  a  defrayment  by  additional  taxation  was 
concerned,  it  was  believed  in  Prussia  that  the  direct 
taxes  could  not  possibly  be  increased ;  it  was  therefore 
determined  in  the  Federal  Council,  that  about  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  necessary  joro  rata  contributions 
should  be  raised  through  indirect  taxes,  which,  to  be- 
come lawful,  required  in  part  the  sanction  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, in  part  that  of  the  Customs  Parliament. 

Consequently,  in  connection  with  the  first  reading 
of  the  Federal  budget.  President  Delbriick  at  once 
proposed  three  new  means  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  — 
stamps  on  bills  of  exchange,  withdrawal  of  the  franking 
privileges,  and,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  a 
higher  tax  on  brandy.  A  fortnight  later  a  Federal 
delegate  made  the  rather  timid  announcement,  that  yet 
four  other  propositions  were  receiving  their  final  revis- 
ion in  the  Federal  Council,  —  a  very  low  tax  on  beer, 
a  most  modest  one  on  illuminating-gas,  a  tax  on  certifi- 
cates of  sale  required  in  stock  transactions,  and  an  in- 
crease of  ten  per  cent  in  the  tariff  of  railway  charges 
for  journeys  of  more  than  three  miles.  Finally,  that 
the  entire  field  of  its  financial  activity  might  lie  fully 
revealed  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  representative  body, 
notice  was  given  that  the  Customs  Parliament  also 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  its  consent  to  higher  tax- 
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ation,  —  besides  the  duty  on  petroleum  refused  in  the 
last  session,  a  higher  tax  on  beet-root  sugar.  All  these 
revelations  were  then  concluded,  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks,  by  a  memorial  submitted  by  Minister  von 
der  Heydt,  and  containing  an  explicit  statement  of 
Prussia's  financial  dilemma,  offered  in  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  all  these  demands. 

The  conclusive  argument  which  these  figures  pre- 
sented by  no  means  improved  the  Minister  s  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly.  The  consequences  of  the 
mistake  he  had  made  in  seeking  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  1868  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the 
interest-bearing  capital  of  the  State,  which  was  in 
itself  an  unwise  measure,  had  now  to  be  faced.  As 
diligently  as  his  subordinates  had  worked  ever  since 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  hope  of  better  times 
was  a  vain  one,  much  time  had  nevertheless  been  lost ; 
therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive, well-devised  plan  of  action  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  one  inadequate  and  supplementary  de- 
vice after  another  in  the  shape  of  new  taxes,  the 
necessity  for  which  failed  to  be  shown,  was  now 
brought  forward,  with  intermissions  of  weeks  between. 
And  all  this  was  done  toward  the  latter  half  of  the 
session,  as  though  it  were  intended  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  by  the  Reichstag  impossible. 

Lasker  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  to  the  very  personal 
criticism  that  a  man  who  in  two  years  had  reduced 
the  Prussian  finances  from  a  condition  of  prosperity 
to  this  pass  was  not  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
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a  great  State.  The  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  the  Minister  was  that  in  1868  he  had  supported  his 
plan  by  the  claim  that  the  deficit  was  of  a  transitory 
nature,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  it 
would  soon  disappear.  The  arguments  which  he  had 
then  offered  in  evidence  of  this  were  now  repeated  to  • 
him  as  being  still  entirely  pertinent.  Such  a  deficit 
has,  in  fact,  frequently  arisen  in  the  Prussian  finances 
without  being  followed  by  any  serious  consequences^ 
a  surplus  soon  appearing  in  its  place. 

"  And  for  a  cause  so  transitory  you  expect  us  to 
sanction  a  long  list  of  taxes,  which,  unlike  it,  will  be 
permanent,"  asked  the  orators  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party,  '*so  that  long  after  the  deficit  has  disappeared, 
the  people  will  still  be  staggering  under  this  additional 
burden,  although  the  Government  will  be  rolling  in 
wealth?  "  (In  Prussia  no  tax  can  be  abated  or  reduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government.)  "  It  will  be 
our  privilege  to  discuss  the  army  budget  for  1871," 
said  Lasker,  ^^and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  con- 
sent to  all  these  taxes  to-day ;  for  so  we  shall  place  our 
opponents  in  the  position  to  say  to  us  two  years  hence, 
'There  is  no  reason  why  the  military  expenditures 
should  not  continue  as  at  present;  the  means  with 
which  to  defray  them  are  at  hand.'  "  And  that  was 
the  burden  of  every  speech  made  on  the  Libeml  side,  — 
no  more  taxes  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  time. 

"You  are  willing,  then,  that  a  question  of  constitu- 
tionality shall  again  arise  in  Prussia  ?  "  remarked  Bis- 
marck ;    "  that   again   an   extension   of   parliamentary 
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power  be  made  the  condition  to  procuring  needed 
funds  for  the  State  ?  Evidently  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  Prussian  State  authority  is  not  located  to  your 
liking ;  you  would  move  it  a  few  points  nearer  the 
reach  of  the  parliament.  This  might  be  made  matter 
•for  a  bargain  between  us;  I  have  no  scruples  which 
would  restrain  me  from  coming  to  terms  with  you. 
Never,  however,  by  such  a  barter  as  this.  If  you  per- 
sist in  making  a  modification  of  constitutional  privileges 
the  price  of  higher  taxation,  you  will  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  renounce  the  increase  in  revenue,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  deficit  through  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures by  incurring  only  such  as  are  legally  and  ab- 
solutely necessary,  forcing  it  not  only  to  postpone 
everything  that  is  not  immediately  needed,  but  to  leave 
undone  much  that  would  promote  the  best  interests 
of  our  country." 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  that  this  was  a  threat,  he 
said  that  it  was  simply  the  expression  of  that  which  the 
Constitution  imposed  as  a  duty ;  he  could  hardly  as- 
sume that  a  representative  assembly  would  prefer  to  see 
him  spend  money  which  had  not  been  duly  appropriated. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  House  than  the  intelligence  that  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  all  necessity  for  additional  revenue 
would  be  obviated,  and  every  one  knew  full  well  what 
that  great  item  of  expenditure  was  of  which  above  all 
others  they  wished  to  be  rid.  Upon  this  point  also, 
Lasker's  intimation  found  repeated  echo  on  the  I-.eft. 

The  present  condition  is  not  to  be  endured,  it  was 
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said;  our  oppressive  military  system  is  fatal  to  culture, 
prosperity,  and  liberty;  moreover,  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  for  the  nations,  prompted  both  by  their 
natural  inclinations  and  by  regard  for  their  inter- 
ests, advocate  peace,  whilst  in  every  speech  from  the 
throne  his  Majesty  reiterates  how  little  disposed  are 
the  Governments  to  disturb  it.  Why,  then,  do  we 
maintain  this  colossal  soldiery?  Why  this  waste  of 
money  and  ability?  Prussia  was  the  first  to  put  its 
army  upon  such  a  footing ;  it  should  be  the  first  to  re- 
duce it,  or  at  least  to  propose  to  the  other  Cabinets  a 
general  disarmament. 

"  There  is  but  one  way,"  said  Lowe  in  concluding  a 
vigorous  speech,  "  by  which  we  can  return  to  a  well- 
ordered  financial  condition,  and  that  is  by  economy  in 
our  army  budget."  It  was  on  the  22d  of  May,  1869, 
that  a  truly  conscientious  politician  indulged  in  these 
dangerous  illusions,  and  by  their  utterance  won  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Reichstag. 

To  heighten  the  disfavor  with  which  Von  der  Heydt's 
proposals  for  increased  taxes  were  received,  there  was 
the  disapprobation  with  which  the  majority  regarded 
indirect  taxes  in  general,  as  being  an  unjustly  imposed 
addition  to  the  burden  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  the 
Reichstag  this  opinion  found  its  strongest  expression  in 
the  utterances  of  Becker  (Dortmund),  a  fearless  revolu- 
tionist in  1848,  an  honest  Democrat  ever  since.  As 
was  consistent  with  his  earnest  nature,  he  had  passed 
from  a  sphere  of  diversified  activity  and  well-grounded 
study  through  the  stage  of  speculative  theorizing,  and 
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had  arriyed  at  a  thoroughly  practical  comprehension  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  present  connection,  however,  he 
allowed  his  humanitarian  sympathies  to  lead  him  into 
exaggerations  and  contradictions ;  he  spoke  of  all  taxes 
on  articles  of  consumption  in  the  same  tone,  as  though 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  those  on  superfluous 
articles  of  luxury  were  alike  reprehensible;  whereas 
those  proposed  by  the  Minister  all  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter class.  Becker,  however,  condemned  them  all,  be- 
cause he  believed  the  poor  man  felt  their  pressure  more 
than  did  the  rich  man.  "  I  shall  vote  against  every 
tax,"  he  exclaimed,  "  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  labor 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  intercourse."  This  added  diffi- 
culty is,  however,  encountered  by  the  rich  as  well  a& 
by  the  poor,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  a  tax  which 
enhances  the  price  of  labor,  therefore  raises  wages,  can 
he  especially  oppressive  to  the  laborer. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Becker  succeeded  in  convincing^ 
the  assembly.  After  a  long-continued  debate,  all  the 
lucrative  tax  projects  were  rejected  on  June  1st,  the 
tax  on  brandy  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  one 
side  hesitating  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  glass  of 
schnapps  which  warms  the  poor  man,  the  other  fearing 
that  the  proposed  tax  would  cause  the  ruin  of  the 
small  distilleries,  and  would  therefore  be  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rural  middle  class.  Both,  however, 
were  as  yet  not  inclined  to  extricate  the  Governments 
from  their  financial  embarrassment,  that  these  might  for 
a  while  continue  to  realize  their  dependence  upon  the 
parliament. 
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On  the  field  upon  which  had  been  fought  the  battle 
for  higher  taxation  there  now  remained  amid  the  ruins 
of  all  the  other  propositions  only  two  as  yet  unscathed^ 
because,  forsooth,  they  had  been  reserved  for  the  action 
of  the  Customs  Parliament,  —  the  reintroduction  of  the 
duty  on  petroleum,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  duty 
on  imported  sugar,  besides  a  corresponding  tax  upon 
domestic  beet-root  sugar. 

The  first  measure  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cus- 
toms Parliament  after  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
June  3d  was  the  promised  law  making  general  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  customs  affairs  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  commerce ;  after  this  came  the  bill  regard- 
ing the  tax  on  sugar  which  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
had  suggested  in  1868  ;  and  finally  the  bill  dealing 
with  a  comprehensive  tariff  reform.  In  this  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  a  variety  of  iron  manufactures 
and  of  the  duty  on  rice  appeared ;  and  between  these, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  revenue  to  which 
these  would  lead,  figured  the  duty  on  petroleum.  The 
bill  was  accompanied  by  the  positive  statement  that  the 
tariff  propositions  were  inseparable ;  that  is,  the  entire 
tariff  reform  was  conditional  upon  the  sanction  of  the 
duty  on  petroleum. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Parliament,  the 
Governments  had  made  their  already  liberal  offer  still 
more  so  by  supplementing  the  reduction  on  pig  iron 
proposed  in  the  previous  bill  by  correspondingly  lower 
duties  on  the  various  forms  of  manufactured  iron,  bop- 
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ing  in  this  way  at  last  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  to  the  duty  on  petroleum.  The  prospect 
for  a  definitive  result  was,  however,  not  at  all  encoura- 
ging. The  free-trade  majority  was  by  no  means  of  one 
mind.  The  conservative  landowners  of  East  Prussia 
who  in  1868  had  voted  for  the  duty  on  petroleum  were 
now  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  less  restricted  im- 
portation of  iron  manufactures,  picturing  to  themselves 
the  happy  consequences  which  would  ensue  for  their 
agricultural  interests.  The  same  regard,  however, 
would  have  prompted  them  readily  to  forgive  the  Gov- 
ernments had  they  omitted  from  the  list  of  reductions 
that  on  rice. 

Influenced  by  wholly  different  motives,  an  uncompro- 
misingly free-trade  group  insisted  upon  the  reduced 
duty  on  rice,  and  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Governments  demanded  a  still  further  reduction  of  that 
on  pig  iron.  The  group  of  sugar  manufacturers  also 
had  their  interests  to  guard;  they  made  their  consent 
to  the  tax  on  beet-root  sugar  conditional  upon  a  higher 
duty  on  the  imported  article,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
legally  established  export  premium  for  the  product  of 
their  factories.  And  finally,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  party,  although  they  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
tariff  reform  enacted,  nevertheless  hoped  to  compel 
the  Governments  to  content  themselves  with  the  duty 
on  sugar  as  sufficient  compensation  for  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions. For  they  were  fully  resolved  to  reject  the  duty 
on  petroleum ;  at  the  same  time,  they  were  most  solici- 
tous that  the  Governments  should  be  protected  against 
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the  sin  of  wilfulness  and  the  dangers  besetting  too 
great  riches. 

As  with  the  majority,  so  it  was  with  the  minority; 
the  protectionists  were  no  more  harmonious  than  were 
their  opponents.  The  sole  object  of  the  German 
brothers  from  the  South  was,  as  it  had  been  during  the 
previous  session,  to  prevent  any  fruit  from  being  pro- 
duced upon  this  Prussian  soil.  The  South  German 
National  Liberals,  who  had  now  constituted  themselves 
an  individual  fraction  as  "the  bridge  over  the  Main," 
nevertheless  remained  united  with  the  Opposition  in 
hostility  either  to  the  duty  on  petroleum  or  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  revised  tariff  schedule.  As  for  the 
others,  the  representatives  of  the  iron  industry  were 
unreservedly  for  the  rejection  of  the  entire  bill,  whereas 
a  more  moderate  group  would  have  qualified  tlie  rejec- 
tion by  a  resolution  promising  consent  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  iron  in  the  next  session,  provided  the 
Governments  would,  in  the  meantime,  procure  corre- 
spondingly advantageous  conditions  in  England  and 
France  for  the  German  manufactures. 

When  the  varying  influences  which  these  conflicting 
interests  brought  to  bear  upon  the  debate  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  how 
party  combinations  changed  again  and  again.  How- 
ever, to  record  these  here  would  not  be  to  our  purpose. 
After  the  bill  regulating  customs  affairs  had  been  ac- 
cepted almost  without  change,  the  first  reading  of  the 
tariff-reform  bill  resulted  in  the  following  decisions :  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  iron  manufactures,  but 
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none  on  pig  iron,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  130  against 
104  voices ;  the  lower  duty  on  rice  was  also  approved, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  element ;  the 
duty  on  petroleum  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  155 
against  93  voices,  Lasker  having  delivered  a  most 
acrimonious  speech  against  it;  after  which,  with  quite 
as  much  energy,  he  defended  the  cause  4^  the  sugar 
interests  as  represented  in  the  higher  protective  duty 
and  the  correspondingly  increased  tax  on  bee1>sugar. 
When  this  had  been  adopted,  he  moved  that  the  rates 
on  sugar  should  go  into  effect  simultaneously  with  the 
new  tariff  law.  President  Delbriick,  however,  in  the 
name  of  the  Governments,  at  once  protested  against 
the  association  of  these  two  laws  between  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  connection,  and  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Governments  would  accept  the 
amendments  which  the  froposed  ^ugali  law  had  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  final  deliberation  upon  the 
tariff,  Bismarck  again  commended  the  duty  on  petro- 
leum to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
reiterated  the  declaration  that  a  tariff  reform  apart 
from  a  duty  on  petroleum  would  not  ^^£|i^(j  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Presidium.  That  this  announdement  would 
not  effect  a  change  in  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  the 
second  reading  was,  however,  quite  evident  from  the 
beginning ;  and  the  duty  on  petroleum  was  rejected  by 
157  voices  against  110. 

Neither  did  the  Parliament  alter  its  decision  with 
regard  to  the  sugar  law ;  although  it  was  in  this  connec- 
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tion  that  the  Government  won  its  only  victory  of  the 
entire  session,  Lasker's  motion  to  associate  it  with  the 
tariff  reform  being  lost. 

The  Government  then  withdrew  the  tariff-reform  bill, 
and  the  Pariiament  was  closed  on  June  22d. 

The  session  of  the  Reichstag  was  concluded  on  the 
same  day.  The  King  on  this  occasion  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  effective  legislative  activity  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  his  regret  that  an  agreement  had  not 
been  reached  with  regard  to  the  finances.  No  action 
making  possible  a  reduction  in  the  pro  rata  contribu- 
tions devolving  upon  the  several  States  having  been 
taken,  the  question  of  finance  must  now  be  solved  in 
the  several  Representative  Assemblies,  the  emergenej^ 
having  to  be  provided  for  either  by  curtailing  expendi- 
tures or  by  increasing  such  taxes  as  were  subject  to 
local  control. 

What  this  implied  was  revealed  when,  three  months 
later,  the  winter  session  of  the  Prussian  Assembly  was 
opened  on  October  6th,  1869.  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  it  was  announced  that  the  year  1870  would  be 
entered  upon  with  a  deficit  of  five  and  one-half  millions, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  income,  class,  flour,  and 
slaughter  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  twenty-five  per 
cent ;  a  great  reduction  of  expenditure  in  nearly  all  the 
departments  was  reported ;  it  was  proposed  that  the 
thirteen  millions  worth  of  treasury  notes  issued  during 
the  foregoing  year  should  be  covered  by  a  definite 
loan ;  and,  finally,  two  important  bills  were  submitted, 
which,  having  been  long  looked  for  and  much  desired, 
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would,  it  was  hoped,  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  assembly ; 
they  were  a  law  introducing  a  new  system  of  district 
regulations  in  the  six  eastern  provinces,  placing  these 
on  a  basis  of  self-government,  and  the  general  education 
law  of  which  the  Constitution  had  given  promise. 

That  the  Government  had  at  length  taken  the  initi- 
ative in  these  important  matters  was  gratefully  recog- 
nized by  the  House;  although  the  impression  which 
the  contents  of  the  two  bills,  when  heard,  made  upon 
the  majority  was  of  a  doubtful  if  not  wholly  unfavor- 
able nature.  If  such  was  the  reception  accorded  these 
bills,  what  might  not  be  expected  for  the  propositions 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  ?  What  he  heard  of  the 
spirit  manifested  by  the  deputies  robbed  Herr  von 
der  Heydt  of  all  hope.  It  was  to  no  avail  that  Otto 
Camphausen  advised  him  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  by  means  of  a  radical  reform ;  he  did  not  believe 
that  such  a  measure  could  be  carried  out,  even  should 
the  House  consent  to  it.  On  October  25th  he  tendered 
his  resignation ;  and  on  the  26th  it  was  accepted,  Otto 
Camphausen,  at  the  time  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Maritime  Commerce,  being  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  the  26  th,  that  the  House 
appointed  the  29th  as  the  daj^-for  the  opening  discus- 
sion on  the  budget.  After  a  few  other  matters  on 
the  order  of  the  day  had  been  disposed  of,  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance  addressed  the  House,  both  to  in- 
troduce himself,  and  to  present  the  difficulty  of  the 
position  by  which  he  found  himself  suddenly  forced  to- 
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assume  the  responsibility  for  the  budget,  although  his 
knowledge  of  the  preparatory  work  and  preliminary 
deliberations  was  wholly  inadequate.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  him,  he  said,  to  pi-esent  the  finan- 
cial situation  from  his  point  of  view;  and  he  must, 
therefore,  beg  permission  to  postpone  his  exposition  of 
the  chief  point  in  dispute,  namely,  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  until  such  a 
time  as  he  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

"A  general  intimation,"  he  continued,  "I  think  I 
may  allow  myself  even  to-day;  the  intimation  that  in 
my  opinion  a  correct  financial  policy  requires  that 
greater  liberty  of  action  be  allowed  the  State  with 
regard  to  the  deficit;  it  should  have  the  privilege  ta 
set  aside  larger  sums  for  this  purpose  in  years  of  pros- 
perity, and  smaller  ones  during  less  favorable  times." 
(Cries  of  "  Very  good ! "  from  more  than  one  part  of 
the  House.)  "  When  I  realize  through  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  budget  before  me  that  it  closes  with  a 
deficit  of  five  and  one-half  millions,  but  at  the  same 
time  applies,  as  the  law  demands  it  should,  eight  and 
one-half  millions  toward  the  liquidation  of  debts  of 
longer  standing,  I  must  acknowledge  that  our  finan- 
cial estimates  are  such  as  might  arouse  the  envy  of 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe." 

A  lively  expression  of  approval  ran  through  the 
House.  As  though  by  a*  magic  touch  darkness  were 
turned  into  light,  so  the  deficit  seemed  suddenly  to 
vanish  and  give  place  to  a  surplus,  and  instead  of  vio- 
lent conflict  appeared  the  prospect  of  internal  peace. 
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To  be  sure,  the  goal  was  still  far  distant,  and  misgiv- 
ings, doubts,  and  differences  of  opinion  would  not  be 
wanting;  still,  the  way  seemed  once  more  clear,  and 
he  who  was  the  leader  upon  it  impressed  all  as  being 
an  able  financier  in  whom  full  trust  could  be  placed. 
"  Even  his  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  means 
to  set  about  his  great  task  was  masterly,"  said  Lowe. 
The  House  complied  with  his  request,  and  deferred 
the  debate  until  the  Minister  should  have  had  time  to 
formulate  his  system  of  action. 

On  November  4th,  after  Camphausen's  plan  had 
been  approved  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  the  first 
preliminary  deliberation  upon  the  budget  was  begun. 
Before  following  its  course,  report  must  first  be  made 
upon  a  motion  introduced  by  Virchow,  with  the  support 
of  the  entire  Party  of  Progress,  on  October  21st,  a  few 
days  preceding  Camphausen's  nomination.  It  was  di- 
rected against  Von  der  Heydt's  proposed  increase  in 
taxes,  a  song  to  the  old  tune  of  relief  for  the  over- 
burdened people  through  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
penditures. So  large  an  army,  it  was  declared,  was 
especially  unnecessarj^,  since  this  constant  state  of  read- 
iness for  war  was  not  brought  about  by  the  jealous  dis- 
position of  the  people,  but  only  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Cabinets;  through  diplomatic  negotiations  a  general 
disarmament  might  therefore  be  rendered  possible. 

Lasker  sought  to  prevent  action  upon  this  motion  by 
the  counter  motion  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
assigning  as  the  reason  for  this  proceeding  that  the 
Federal  army  budget  was  legally  fixed  until  the  close 
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of  1871,  that  the  conviction  of  the  Prussian  people 
and  their  representatives  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  lightening  the  militaiy  burden  was  too  evident  to  be 
doubted,  and  that  therefore  in  1872  the  then  newly 
elected  Reichstag  would  certainly  take  up  this  question, 
and  finally  that  diplomatic  negotiations  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  general  disarmament  would  at  present  be  much 
more  likely  to  lead  to  discord  than  to  an  agreement. 

Lasker's  action  was  not  prompted  by  any  doubt  of 
the  final  rejection  of  Virchow's  motion,  but  by  the  wish 
that  through  his  motion  the  disapprobation  of  the  mili- 
tary burden  which  it  voiced  might  find  a  record  as  being 
the  sentiment  of  the  House. 

The  decision  of  the  House  was  that  a  general  discus- 
sion of  Camphausen's  plan  should  be  followed  by  one 
on  Virchow's  and  Lasker's  motions. 

Accordingly  Camphausen  developed  his  theory  of 
action,  A  full  exposition  of  this  and  its  advantages, 
together  with  the  objections  and  doubts  raised  against 
it,  would  lead  us  too  deeply  into  the  technicalities  of 
finance ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  outline  of 
the  controlling  thought. 

Since  1820  Prussia  possessed  a  sinking-fund  into 
which  the  law  required  the  State  to  pay  annually  a  sum 
amounting  to  one  per  cent  of  all  government  loans, 
together  with  the  interest  accruing  upon  these  sums ; 
the  fund  grew  steadily  under  this  accumulation  of 
interest  upon  interest,  until,  with  the  additional  one  per 
cent  on  all  these  loans,  it  had  in  thirty-eight  years  be- 
come suflScient  to  repay  them.     This  was  an  excellent 
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system  so  long  as  there  was  a  surplus ;  when,  howeveiv 
the  State  found  itself  confronted  by  a  deficit  in  its  ac- 
counts, this  necessity  of  paying  interest  compelled  it  to 
raise  a  new  loan  to  pay  the  old  ones,  a  scheme  evi- 
dently both  absurd  and  improvident. 

Since  within  recent  years  Prussia  had  contracted 
many  new  and  large  government  loans,  its  annual  pay- 
ments into  the  sinking-fund  now  amounted  to  eight  and 
two-thirds  millions,  besides  which  a  deficit  of  five  and 
one-half  millions  had  arisen  in  its  exchequer.  Camp- 
hausen  proposed  to  relieve  the  State  of  one-half  of  its 
obligations  to  the  sinking-fund  by  transforming  one- 
half  of  the  State  debt,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
millions,  bearing  interest  partly  at  four  and  one-half, 
partly  at  four  per  cent,  into  a  perpetual  loan,  with  a 
uniform  rate  of  intei-est  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent.^ 
To  induce  the  creditors  to  consent  to  this  conversion, 
a  premium  of  not  more  than  one  per  cent  was  to  be 
offered.  Camphausen  hoped  that  these  favoi-able  con- 
ditions would  influence  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
creditors  to  accept  the  new  arrangement;  for  those  who 
refused  to  do  so,  matters  were  to  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  Minister  then  explained,  that,  owing  to  its  re- 
lease from  these  compulsory  payments  upon  223,000,- 
000,  the  State  would  be  enabled  to  save  four  and  a 
half   millions   annually  ;   it  would    therefore  not  need 


1  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  place  the  rate  of  interest  lower, 
since  4^  %  paper  was  quoted  at  97.  Should  a  lower  rate  of  interest  be 
offered,  the  risk  would  be  incurred  for  the  future  that  many  debtors 
would  demand  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  its  face  value. 
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the  higher  taxes,  and  could  cover  the  remaining  deficit 
by  the  amount  to  be  realized  upon  certain  domains  long 
destined  to  be  sold. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  and  which  at  once 
entered  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  this  was 
assailed  by  scarcely  so  much  as  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  keenest  opponents, 
E.  Richter,  declared  that  if  the  principle  underlying 
the  measure  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  its  applica- 
tion could  not  have  been  more  ably  or  carefully  worked 
out. 

But  what  of  the  principle  itself?  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  first  favorable  impression  made  upon  a  part 
of  the  Opposition  on  October  29th  had  been  replaced 
by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  They  had  hoped  by  refus- 
ing the  Government  new  sources  of  needed  revenue,  or 
at  least  by  restricting  these  as  much  as  possible,  to 
compel  it  to  make  certain  concessions  dear  to  their 
hearts,  such  as  an  extension  of  their  parliamentary 
privileges,  or  a  reduction  in  the  yearly  levy  of  recruits, 
or  perhaps  limiting  the  term  of  military  service  to  two 
years.  All  these  pleasing  anticipations,  which  were 
to  be  realized  through  the  success  of  their  strategic 
plan,  would  vanish  into  empty  air  should  Camphausen 
succeed  in  permanently  relieving  the  financial  crisis. 
Should  his  plan  of  action  be  adopted,  the  future  would 
not  fail  to  provide  occasions  enough  when  the  Prussian 
Assembly  would  be  called  upon  to  sanction  new  loans 
or  taxes  to  meet  further  demands  of  the  State ;  but, 
according  to  all  human  foresight,  a  deficit,  that  is,  an 
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iHsufficiency  of  means  wherewith  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture required  by  existing  institutions,  would  not  arise 
for  many  years  to  come. 

By  means  of  the  old  system,  the  extinguishment  of 
the  debt  was  gradually  accomplished ;  but  the  amount 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the 
defrayment  of  yearly  expenditures  was  diminished, 
although  the  iBnancial  condition  of  the  State  was  stead- 
ily improved.  The  reverse  of  this  would  be  the  case 
should  Camphausen's  plan  be  put  into  practice ;  then 
the  State  would  continue  to  carry  its  burden  of  debt 
undiminished,  but  the  sum  annually  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  would  for  a  time  be  increased  by 
three  and  a  half  millions,  and  later,  through  the  con^ 
solidation  of  the  entire  debt,  would  for  the  indefinite 
future  be  eight  and  a  half  millions  larger  than  at  pres- 
ent, without  so  much  as  being  mentioned  in  the  yearly 
budget.  "  By  doing  away  with  the  sinking-fund,"  said 
one  orator,  "we  shall  give  the  Government  liberty 
equivalent  to  the  privilege  of  contracting  a  loan  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  annually  without  the  need  of 
parliamentary  sanction." 

That  this  was  not  to  be  tolerated  Virchow  doubted 
not  for  a  moment ;  he  therefore  opposed  Camphausen's 
plan,  as  he  had  Von  der  Heydt's,  by  his  motion  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  curtailing  army  expenditures ;  to 
force  the  Government  to  adopt  this  course,  no  other 
way  out  of  its  dilemma  should  be  left  open  to  it. 

When  Lasker  confronted  him  with  the  Article  of  the 
Constitution  by  which  the  military  expenditures  were 
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fixed  until  1872,  he  replied  that  tliis  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  if  only  the  Gov- 
ernments would  manifest  a  spirit  of  willingness  to 
concede  to  the  wish  of  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives. In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  he  declared  further 
that  this  Article  had  moreover  been  so  negligently 
worded  that  its  text  permitted  of  two  constructions : 
the  one,  that  in  1872  the  Reichstag  could  diminish  the 
expenditure  for  the  army  at  its  pleasure;  the  other, 
that  even  after  1871  the  present  estimate  would  con- 
tinue in  force  until  such  time  as  the  Governments 
should  consent  to  its  change. 

This  was,  in  fact,  quite  true,  and  exactly  expressed 
the  intention  of  the  Governments  ;  but  Virchow  could 
not  have  allowed  a  remark  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Opposition  to  escape  him.  His  hostility  to  the 
demands  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
adequate  to  the  country's  safety  was  a  widespread  dis- 
temper of  the  time,  a  remainder  of  the  conflict  of  former 
days.  His  confidence  in  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
French  people  only  seven  months  before  the  declaration 
of  war  was  also  shared  by  many  others  in  those  days. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  great  naturalist 
that  he  allowed  this  opinion  to  lead  him  to  make  the 
general  statement  that  this  condition  of  constant  readi- 
ness for  war  was  not  necessitated  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  the  nations,  but  by  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinets 
toward  one  another.  For  since  1813  this  century  has 
not  witnessed  a  Cabinet  war;  that  is,  a  conflict  into 
which  the  hesitating  ruler  was  not  swept  by  the  cur- 
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rent  of  a  strong  popular  sentiment,  or  at  the  close  of 
which  (with  the  single  exception  of  1806)  his  people 
did  not  express  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his  defence 
of  the  national  idea. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  discussion 
progressed  that  the  game  was  a  hopeless  one  for  the 
Opposition.  They  were  advocating  a  motion  which, 
even  if  adopted,  could  not  at  the  time  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, but  which  would  leave  the  finances  in  a  very  un- 
settled condition  for  the  present,  with  prospects  of 
serious  conflicts  ahead.  To  this  the  Government  op- 
posed a  plan  by  which  a  system  in  itself  fallacious 
would  be  abandoned,  the  deficit  which  had  dragged  on 
from  year  to  year  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  harmony 
would  be  restored  between  the  factors  of  legislation. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  regarding  a  choice  of  such 
alternatives,  especially  since  a  large  part  of  the  House 
shared  neither  Virchow's  confidence  in  the  continuance 
of  peace,  nor  Lasker's  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  the 
military  burden  was  necessary. 

And  so,  on  November  5th,  Lasker's  motion  to  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day  was  promptly  rejected,  and  215 
voices  against  99  spoke  their  disapproval  of  Virchow's 
motion  as  well. 

After  a  bill  embodying  the  completed  plan  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  on  November  16th  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  and  then  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  it  was  on  December  13th  reported 
back  to  the  House,  with  a  recommendation  in  favor  of 
its  adoption  approved  by  the  voices  of  17  against  13 
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of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  At  the  close  of  the 
very  animated  debate  which  followed,  the  House,  re- 
jecting all  amendments  involving  any  important  or 
fundamental  changes,  approved  the  bill  by  242  against 
128  voices. 

It  was  a  turning-point  of  great  consequence  in  the 
German  political  situation  of  the  day.  This  was  real- 
ized so  much  the  more  since  neither  the  friends  nor  the 
foes  of  the  new  law  had  any  thought  of  how  soon  a 
tremendous  rush  of  conflict  would  sweep  the  German 
nation  on  to  a  complete  transformation  of  its  political 
existence. 

For  the  present  the  effect  produced  by  the  relief  of 
Prussia's  financial  diificulty,  as  evinced  by  the  changed 
relations  between  the  Government  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  was  less  perceptible  in  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies  than  in  the  Reichstag.  For  in  the 
Prussian  Assembly  there  was  a  fundamental  difference 
of  opinion  not  only  upon  matters  of  finance,  but  with 
regard  to  affairs  of  legislation  as  well ;  among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Eulenburg's  proposed  system  of 
provincial  self-government,  and  Muhler's  education  law, 
both  of  which  failed  to  be  enacted  during  the  session. 

In  the  Reichstag,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Prussian  deficit  and  the  reaction  upon 
the  Federal  economy,  all  cause  for  dissension  was  re- 
moved, so  that  the  Federal  budget  for  1871  was 
quickly  and  harmoniously  determined.  With  regard 
to  Federal  legislation,  moreover,  there  was  from  the 
outset,  under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck  and  Delbriick, 
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perfect  concord  of  action  between  the  Federal  Council 
and  the  Reichstag  Majority.  Their  endeavors  were 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  the  same  general 
ends,  although  naturally  this  by  no  means  excluded  the 
possibility  of  a  difference  of  opinion  —  at  times  slight, 
at  times  very  decided  —  upon  individual  points. 

Now,  after  the  financial  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted, the  Reichstag,  on  February  14th,  1870,  en- 
tered upon  a  session  which  promised  to  be  rich  in 
much-desired  results. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  the  speech  from 
the  throne  announced  a  bill  of  utmost  importance,  the 
just-completed  draft  of  a  uniform  penal  code  for  the 
States  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  To  this- 
was  added  a  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  authors. 
Then  there  were  the  drafts  of  four  laws  which  may  be 
characterized  as  supplementary  of  the  recently  enacted 
laws  regarding  freedom  of  migration  and  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  business.  These  were  followed  by  a 
treaty  with  Baden,  according  to  which  the  tribunals  of 
this  State  and  those  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion were  to  render  each  other  mutual  legal  aid;  it 
corresponded  to  the  law  of  this  nature  which,  during 
the  past  year,  had  been  enacted  for  all  the  States  of 
the  Confederation.  Finally  there  was  a  bill  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  in  the  law  on  weights  and  measures, 
intended  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  uniformity 
within  this  sphere  throughout  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Germany. 

"The  entirety  of  the  treaties,  by  which  the  North 
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and  the  South  of  Germany  are  linked  together,"  the 
King  continued,  "forms  a  safeguard  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  our  common  German  fatherland,  and 
affords  those  reliable  guaranties  which  are  inherent  in 
the  strong  and  firmly  established  organization  of  the 
North  Gei-man  Confederation.  The  confidence  which 
our  South  German  allies  place  in  these  guaranties  rests 
upon  complete  reciprocity.  The  sentiment  of  national 
unity,  the  mutually  pledged  word  of  German  princes, 
the  community  of  our  common  country's  highest  inter- 
ests, impart  to  our  relations  with  South  Germany  a 
solidity  wholly  independent  of  the  ever-changing  waves 
of  political  passions." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence that  peace  would  continue  undisturbed,  since 
everywhere,  among  the  Governments  as  well  as  among 
the  nations,  the  conviction  was  daily  gaining  ground 
that  each  political  community  is  entitled  to  the  right 
independently  to  foster  its  own  welfare,  and  that  each 
country  regards  its  anned  force  as  a  protection  to  its 
own  independence,  not  as  a  means  of  assailing  that  of 
others. 

This  speech  surely  afforded  no  one  an  opportunity  to 
read  between  its  lines  an  urgent  desire  for  the  union  of 
the  South  Germans  with  the  Northern  Confederation. 
On  the  contrary,  despite  the  attacks  to  which  the  Min- 
ister, Prince  Hohenlohe,*  had  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  clerically  inclined  foes  of  Prussia,  the 
King's  utterances  were  only  such  as  expressed  confident 

1  The  retirement  of  the  Pxince  did,  in  fact,  foUow  a  few  weeks  later. 
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satisfaction  with  the  aspect  of  Gennany's  political  rela- 
tions. The  treaties  are  to  be  relied  upon,  he  said;  the 
interests  of  our  common  country  are  secure ;  no  one  of 
our  neighbors  has  any  thought  of  interfering  with  oui- 
internal  affairs,  nor  is  the  least  trace  of  hostility 
evident. 

A  proposal  for  mutual  disarmament  made  by  the 
French  Minister,  Daru  had,  notwithstanding  Bismarck's 
repellent  attitude,  in  no  way  disturbed  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries ;  in  short,  King  William  saw 
no  occasion  to  change  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  by 
Germany,  but  rather  every  reason  to  continue  upon  the 
carefully  selected  and  well-tried  course  of  the  past. 

In  connection  with  the  debate  upon  Virchow's  mo 
tion  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  Lasker  had  spoken 
words  of  warning  against  diplomatic  negotiations  regard- 
ing disarmament;  but  at  the  same  time  had  emphati- 
cally declared  that  Germany  need  ask  neither  leave  nor 
license  of  the  other  Powers  with  respect  to  the  policy 
it  might  choose  to  pursue  in  furthering  its  internal 
interests, — a  valiant  stand  to  take,  but  one  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  a  deputy  who  almost  in  the 
same  breath  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  army. 

His  eagerness  to  welcome  Baden  into  the  Confedera- 
tion continued  unabated,  however.  Through  his  oppo- 
sition an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  defeated  because  it  did  not,  as  he  wished,  express  a 
desire  for  Baden's  admission  into  the  Confedemtion. 
On  February  24th,  1870,  in  connection  with  the  delib- 
eration upon  the  Baden  treaty  providing  for  mutual 
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legal  aid,  he  moved  that  the  Reichstag  sanction  the 
treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  national  aspirations  which  the  Baden  Government 
and  people  had  manifested,  declaring  further  that  the 
Reichstag  regarded  these  as  indicative  of  national 
unity,  and  with  gratification  recognized  their  object  to 
be  an  early  union  with  the  established  Confederation. 

The  motion  was  a  failure,  even  with  respect  to  its 
form;  it  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North  German  Confederation,  for  it  was 
manifestly  not  within  the  province  of  the  Reichstag  to 
commend  or  advise  a  foreign  State.  Why  this  particu- 
lar time  rather  than  1869  or  1871  was  selected  by  the 
originator  of  the  motion  remained  undisclosed;  surely 
every  occasion  for  it  was  wanting.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
unpardonable  indiscretion  to  give  a  momentous  ques- 
tion, involving  serious  consequences,  the  notoriety  of 
a  parliamentary  debate  without  the  Minister's  previous 
knowledge,  unless,  indeed,  the  intention  is  to  force  him 
to  retire. 

Lasker,  however,  quite  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
commended  the  national  policy  of  Baden,  the  State 
ever  ready  to  unite  with  the  Confederation.  "With 
whom  lies  the  blame  for  its  continued  exclusion  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  I  can  find  it  only  witli  Prussia.  This  is  a 
question  into  which  regard  for  the  opinions  of  foreign 
Powers  should  not  enter.  France  and  Austria  are 
fully  occupied  by  their  own  internal  affairs ;  the  for- 
mer to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  djmasty  is  at  stake."     (Which,  we  interpolate,  is 
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the  very  reason  why  a  party  growing  stronger  with 
every  day  is  incessantly  urging  to  war.)  "This,"  he 
continued,  "cannot  therefore  be  the  reason  by  which 
Bismarck  is  deterred.  You  have  heard  his  declaration, 
that  an  appeal  to  fear  finds  no  response  in  German 
hearts;   what,  then,  is  the  solution  of  this  enigma?" 

The  motion  was  a  most  unpleasant  surprise  to  Bis- 
marck. He,  too,  regarded  combination  with  the  South- 
em  States  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  endeavor;  he 
did  not,  however,  wish  to  see  it  consummated  until 
such  time  as  both  Governments  and  people,  wholly 
uninfluenced  from  abroad,  should  desire  it  and  wel- 
come it  with  gladness.  But  this  was  still  far  in  the 
future,  and  for  this  reason  the  speech  from  the  throne 
had  sought  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  even  under 
present  conditions  the  security  of  the  conunon  father- 
land was  well  established. 

Bismarck  hoped  that  when  the  time  should  be  ripe 
for  the  much-desired  step,  all  the  Southern  States 
would  stand  forth  together  to  claim  the  new  relation- 
ship. Alone,  he  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  admit 
Bavaria;  Baden,  however,  less  than  any  one  of  the 
others,  for,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  reveal,  its  long 
and  narrow  extent  would  greatly  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  defence  for  Prussia,  whilst  by  its  admission 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  would  be  delivered  over  to 
Austrian  influence,  and  France  would  be  g^ven  a  pre- 
text for  war. 

This  was  all  true  beyond  a  doubt,  but  was  of  a  na- 
ture not  well  adapted  to  public  explanation.    Bismarck, 
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in  his  reply,  took  the  standpoint  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  Gei*man  unity  that  the  nationally  inclined 
Baden,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  national  idea,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  its  relations  to  the 
South,  rather  than  be  encouraged  to  sever  them  by 
union  with  the  North.  The  skill  with  which  he  de- 
veloped this  argument  was  quite  wonderful.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Lasker  withdrew  his  motion  on  the 
ground  that  through  its  discussion  his  purpose  had 
already  been  accomplished.  The  treaty  regarding  mu- 
tual legal  aid  was,  of  course,  sanctioned. 

The  transactions  which  are  now  to  be  reported  are 
those  concerning  the  bills  announced  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  new  penal  code,  and  the  four  pro- 
posed laws  supplementary  of  those  already  enacted  re- 
garding freedom  of  migration.  Their  discussion  dealt 
with  legal  details  of  so  technical  a  character,  involv- 
ing many  complicated  and  much-controverted  questions, 
that  only  a  jurist  of  widest  information  and  experi- 
ence could  give  an  accurate  account  of  them.  I  shall 
therefore  attempt  no  more  than  to  indicate  the  general 
purpose  of  the  several  bills,  together  with  the  pre- 
dominating influences  which  entered  into  the  deliberar 
« 
tions  and  shaped  the  final  result. 

After  a  brief  debate,  several  of  the  bills  of  minor 
importance  were  accepted  wholly  unaltered  in  their  es- 
sential features.  The  bill  which  in  this  session  again 
fared  the  hardest  was  the  one  regarding  the  conditions 
requisite  to  a  settlement;  and  again,  as  in  1869,  it  was 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Council  that  it  received 
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its  harshest  treatment.  The  end,  which  in  this  con- 
nection  also  the  Prussian  Government  kept  steadfastly 
in  view,  was  to  procure  for  the  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federation the  highest  possible  degree  of  liberty  and 
freedom  from  legal  complications  in  their  movements 
in  all  the  States  subject  to  its  jurisdiction;  the  Gov- 
ernment had,  therefore,  made  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law  applicable  to  all  the  States  alike.  To  this. 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  and  a  number  of  the 
smaller  States  objected,  claiming  that  exception  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  their  peculiar  institutions.  This 
led  to  a  lively  altercation  between  the  respective  Fed- 
eral delegates,  which  was  carried  even  into  the  Reichs- 
tag ;  here,  however,  the  majority  took  hold,  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  Prussian  standpoint  went  even 
so  far  as  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  provisions  so 
distasteful  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  result 
was,  that  with  mournful  resignation  Hesse  and  Saxony 
consented  to  a  compromise,  thus  making  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  possible. 

As  was  natural,  much  greater  importance  attached 
to  the  discussion  of  the  penal  code.  In  these  debates, 
which  were  continued  throughout  the  entire  session, 
the  loftiest  heights  of  philosophical  or  theological  specu- 
lation upon  the  lawful  authority  of  the  State  to  punish 
alternated  with  minute  consideration  of  the  measure  of 
penalty  represented  by  a  fine  of  a  given  sum  of  money, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  certain  number  of  dajB  for 
slight  offences. 

The  reform  now  undertaken  had  been  awaited  with 
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growing  impatience ;  for,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
humane  liberalism,  the  law  heretofore  in  force,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Prussia,  was  regarded  as  much  too  rigor- 
ous and  inflexible.  Although  it  was  wholly  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  in  charge  of 
the  draft  had  constructed  it,  the  special  debate  soon 
revealed  that  the  expectations  and  demands  far  ex- 
ceeded that  which  the  draft  realized.  A  motion  wholly 
doing  away  with  the  death  penalty  induced  a  most  vio- 
lent and  protracted  debate,  which,  despite  Bismarck's 
energetic  opposition,  ended  in  its  adoption.  And  so  it 
went  on.  All  kinds  of  penalties  were  made  lighter; 
the  judges  were  allowed  greater  liberty  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  imposing  them ;  many  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances were  allowed ;  for  all  political  offences,  the 
motives  of  which  were  not  dishonorable,  penal  servitude 
in  a  house  of  correction  was  replaced  by  imprisonment, 
or  confinement  in  a  fortress ;  disregard  of  oflBcial  orders^ 
was  made  punishable  only  upon  the  one  condition  that 
convincing  proof  had  been  given  the  judge,  that  the 
order  violated  was  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authority  by  whom  it  had  been  issued. 

Among  the  ablest  advocates  of  these  views,  as  also  in 
connection  with  the  reform  laws  of  a  later  date,  Lasker 
figured  most  prominently.  The  subject  was  one  within 
his  own  particular  province,  and  therefore  brought  into- 
play  all  his  versatile  talents.  He  was  a  jurist  of  un- 
usual keenness  and  assiduity,  a  highly  educated  and 
philosophical  idealist,  an  enthusiast  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.     One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  has  por- 
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trayed  him  most  excellently  in  the  words,  "He  was 
a  man  of  law  and  justice."  His  entire  activity  wa*s 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  obtain  for  every  fellow-man 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  arbitrary  power  and 
error ;  for  every  one  unjustly  accused,  efficient  defence 
and  due  exoneration ;  for  every  minority,  the  right  to 
just  consideration.  To  this  end  he  sought  not  only 
to  make  tlie  law  the  foundation  of  the  State,  but  the 
judge  upon  all  points  the  deciding  authority  of  the 
State.  Even  Bamberger  admits  that  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  such  as  Lasker  would  have  assigned  to  judges, 
they  had  need  to  be  ideally  perfect  men,  such  as  existed 
in  Lasker's  imagination,  but  not  elsewhere.* 

It  caimot  be  denied  also  that  his  ardor  to  vindicate 
the  unjustly  accused  led  him  to  slight  the  equally 
grave  obligation  to  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  bring  the 
guilty  criminal  to  justice,  so  that  honest  citizens  may 
have  protection  for  person  and  property.  We  find  the 
explanation  for  this  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  idealist 
of  extremest  kind ;  although  he  by  no  means  despised 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  community,  yet  nearer 
his  heart  lay  the  thought  of  personal  freedom,  al- 
though it  is  patent  that  without  the  proper  restriction 
of  the  latter  no  degree  of  order  is  conceivable.  To 
realize  these  ideals  was  the  sole  ambition  of  his  life ; 
outward  show  and  material  pleasures  were  never  objects 
of  pursuit  to  him.  As  is  usual  with  thoroughly  devoted 
idealists,  in  his  plans  he  took  into  consideration  human 
judgment  and  insight  more  than  he  did  the  passions  of 
1  Bamberger,  "Gharakteristiken,"  p.  101. 
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men,  his  enthusiasm  rendering  him  incapable  of  seeing 
men  and  conditions  in  their  true  light,  and  of  acting 
accordingly,  an  ability  which  is,  however,  most  essential 
to  the  practical  statesman.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  his 
weaknesses  were  but  such  as  were  inseparable  from  his 
strength,  and  consistent  with  the  moral  purity  and  pre- 
eminent nobility  of  his  nature. 

The  special  deliate  upon  the  penal  code  was  closed 
on  April  8th,  1870,  and  the  final  deliberation  upon  it 
was  not  in  order  until  after  the  session  of  the  Customs 
Parliament  had  been  opened  on  the  21st. 

Aside  from  a  few  matters  of  minor  importance,  this 
assembly  found  a  most  simple  task  awaiting  it,  —  an 
altered  and  it  was  hoped,  improved  tariff  refonn ;  again 
a  long  list  of  reduced  or  wholly  al)ated  customs  duties ; 
and  to  supply  the  resulting  deficiency  in  the  customs 
revenue,  an  increase,  this  time  not  in  the  unpopular 
coal-oil  duty,  but  in  that  on  coffee,  which  would  yield 
a  half  million  more  of  revenue  than  had  been  expected 
to  accrue  from  the  coal-oil  duty  proposed  in  1869. 

At  first  the  prospects  seemed  very  dubious.  The 
several  groups  having  special  interests  at  heart  continued 
to  thwart  one  another  by  motions  and  counter-motions 
as  during  the  foregoing  session  when  we  made  their 
acquaintance.  One  group  favored  the  retention  of  the 
protective  duty  upon  cotton  goods,  and  another  that  on 
iron  manufactures,  whereas  a  third  blustered  in  favor 
of  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the  duties  on  iron,  whilst 
still  another  reopened  the  dispute  regarding  the  duty 
on  rice.     For  the  higher  duty  on  coffee  a  minority  only 
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was  won,  although  the  Government  had  again  made 
the  entire  tariff  reform  conditional  upon  the  sanction 
of  this  duty. 

The  members  of  the  South  German  faction  rubbed 
their  hands  in  glee.  "For  a  third  time,"  said  they, 
"this  Customs  Parliament  will  prove  itself  a  sterile 
institution ;  this  is  the  last  session  of  the  present  legis- 
lative period,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
Perhaps  next  year  we  shall  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
elections  for  this  Prussian  creation." 

It  was,  however,  just  this  attitude  which  led  to  a 
strong  reaction.  All  the  Conservatives  and  National 
Liberals  to  be  found  in  the  various  groups  united  ta 
declare  that  the  German  name  should  not  thus  be 
sullied,  the  national  idea  should  receive  no  such  rebuff, 
the  old  dismemberment  of  the  fatherland  should  not  be 
renewed.  Herr  von  Patow,  an  Old  Liberal,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  after  consultations  which  occupied 
several  days,  brought  about  a  compromise  between  all 
the  groups  with  the  exception  of  the  South  German 
faction  and  the  "  German "  Party  of  Progress.  The 
protectionists  were  mollified  by  the  retention  of  the 
higher  duties  on  cotton  goods,  the  free-trade  deputies 
were  won  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and 
rice;  and  the  Governments  were  granted  the  desired 
higher  rate  on  coffee,  thus  obtaining  an  increase  of 
revenue  although  but  a  small  one.  Such  was  the  de- 
cision reached  on  May  6th  by  a  vote  of  186  voices 
against  84,  and  by  which  the  Customs  Parliament  was 
after  all  given  a  happy  issue. 
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On  May  9th  the  Reichstag  resumed  its  labors,  which 
were  at  once  directed  toward  the  removal  of  an  evil  of 
long  standing,  the  Elbe  duties,  a  Government  bill  to 
that  efiFect  being  passed  without  delay.  On  the  13th 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  literary  property  was 
approved.  The  draft  of  a  bill  providing  government 
aid  for  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  submitted  at  this  time 
will  be  referred  to  later. 

On  the  21st  the  final  deliberation  upon  the  penal 
code  was  begun.  The  Minister  of  Justice  announced 
that  the  Federal  Council  had  as  far  as  possible  accepted 
the  amendments  proposed;  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  point  in  controversy,  that  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, it  had  been  decided  to  retain  it  only  in  punish- 
ment of  murder,  and  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  head 
of  the  Confederation  or  upon  that  of  a  ruling  prince. 

Fortunately  for  the  code,  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin 
on  that  day,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  at  Varzin 
on  account  of  serious  illness. 

On  the  23d  a  compromise  motion  was  introduced  by 
Planck  and  associates  to  the  efiFect  that  the  death 
penalty  should  at  least  not  be  reintroduced  in  Saxony 
and  Oldenburg  where  it  had  been  abolished.  To  this 
Bismarck  immediately  replied  that  for  the  sake  of 
furthering  the  national  object  the  Governments  had 
made  many  concessions  against  their  better  judgment; 
there  was,  however,  one  which  they  would  not  make 
even  for  this  purpose,  and  that  was  the  sacrifice  of  the 
principle  of  national  unity  itself.  "I  should  be  untrue 
to  all  my  past  endeavor,"  said  he,  "  should  I  now  favor 
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iiu  act  establishing  two  different  codes  of  law  for  North 
Germany,  two  different  classes  of  North  Germans, — 
the  select  few  of  Saxony  and  Oldenburg,  a  sort  of 
higher-culture  class  who  no  longer  need  the  execu- 
tioner's axe  for  their  evil-doers,  and  the  profanum 
vtUffus  of  twenty-seven  millions  who  have  not  as  yet 
attained  to  this  superior  grade  of  culture. 

"The  declared  purpose  of  our  present  task  is  to 
place  all  North  Germans  upon  an  equal  footing  before 
the  law ;  to  establish  an  inequality  would,  therefore,  be 
a  political  impossibility.  Our  hands  have  been  raised 
against  peculiar  rights,  against  special  institutions, 
against  the  prejudices  of  individual  Governments  and 
individual  races ;  at  times,  in  realization  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  our  ultimate  aim,  we  have  been  hard,  or  at 
least  severe ;  but  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  our 
national  object,  and  to  its  inspiration  was  due  our 
strength,  our  courage,  our  power  to  act  as  we  have. 
The  moment  we  lose  this  inspimtion  we  shall  no  longer 
be  justified  in  being  unyielding  and  in  crushing  with 
an  iron  heel  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  our  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  German  nation's  strengtli 
and  glory."  (Enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Bravo !  "  fol- 
lowed by  the  cry  of  "  Oho  !  "  from  the  Social-demo- 
crats.    Renewed  and  deafening  applause). 

It  was  a  powerful  and  masterly  speech,  the  worthy 
supplement  and  companion  of  the  one  against  Lasker's 
motion  for  the  admission  of  Baden.  Tlie  one  was  a 
warning  uttered  against  over-hasty  action  by  which  the- 
way  leading  to  the  national  goal  might  be  blocked; 
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the  other  was  an  appeal  not  to  allow  sectional  sym- 
pathies to  impede  the  onward  march  toward  the  object 
pursued.  That  no  one  had  at  this  point  expected  such 
a  clarion-call  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  German  unity 
made  it  none  the  less  effective,  whereas  a  repeated 
refutation  of  the  arguments  against  the  death  penalty 
would  most  likely  have  fallen  flat. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  then  officially  announced 
what  Bismarck's  speech  had  already  made  clear,  that 
the  Governments  would  sanction  the  penal  code  only 
upon  condition  that  the  death  penalty  be  agreed  upon. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  many  and  long  speeches- 
still  to  be  heard;  but  when  on  May  25th  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  the  Federal  Council's  amendment  was 
accepted  by  128  voices  against  107. 

Thus  harmony  had  been  fully  restored  ;  and  when 
on  May  26th,  with  the  end  of  the  session  and  of  the 
legislative  period  as  well,  the  King  had  occasion  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne  to  review  with  gratitude  the 
glorious  results  achieved  during  the  four  sessions  since 
1867,  he  had  but  words  of  praise  and  appreciation  for 
the  vast  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  represented  by  the  new  institutions,  treaties, 
and  laws,  by  the  organization  of  the  army,  the  found- 
ing of  a  navy  as  yet  still  in  process  of  formation,  by  the 
well-regulated  administration  of  the  Federal  finances. 

His  closing  words  were  :  "  These  achievements  with- 
in the  province  of  public  welfare  and  culture,  of  lib- 
erty and  order,  made  possible  only  by  faithful  and 
incessant  labor,   are  evidences    which   give    assurance 
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abroad  as  well  as  at  home  that  the  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  as  promoted  by  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration in  perfecting  its  interior  arrangements  and 
establishing  its  national  union  with  the  States  of  South 
Germany  as  provided  by  treaty,  is  not  a  menace  to  the 
general  peace,  but  a  powerful  agency  in  its  favor.  The 
respect  and  confidence  which  this  course  has  won  for 
us  among  foreign  peoples  and  Governments  are  addi- 
tional influences  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Should  we,  in  God's  providence,  be  the  instruments 
by  which  the  German  nation  will  achieve  the  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  which  it  is  entitled 
and  peculiarly  fitted  through  its  historic  significance, 
its  strength  and  its  peaceable  disposition,  Germany  will 
not  forget  the  share  which  this  Reichstag  had  in  the 
work,  and  for  which,  again,  I  thank  you."  ^ 

1  Despite  the  facts  related  in  this  chapter,  a  number  of  French  histo- 
rians have  asserted  that  Bismarck  incited  the  war  against  France  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  difficulties  and  embarrassment  of  his  position 
at  home.  How  little  thought  of  war  there  really  was  in  Germany  at 
this  time  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  during  the  latter  half  of 
June  the  King  was  seeking  refreshment  from  the  baths  at  Ems,  Bis- 
marck was  at  Varzin  recuperating  from  the  nervous  strain  of  the  win- 
ter, Moltke  was  in  Silesia,  Boon  was  rusticating  in  Brandenburg, 
Oamphausen  was  visiting  his  relations  in  the  Bhine  Proinvces. 
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CHAPTER   V.     ' 

CLEEICAL  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  FRENCH  6K)VBENMBNT. 

When  Napoleon  abolished  the  oflSce  of  Minister  of 
State,  and  nominated  Rouher  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate,  he  took  the  first  irretrievable  step  in  the  transi- 
tion to  constitutional  government.  That  each  advance 
toward  its  realization  should  be  hesitatingly  under- 
taken, and  carried  out  with  much  vacillation,  was  not 
only  consistent  with  his  character,  but  lay  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  hand.  He  longed  to  be  re- 
lieved of  anxiety,  yet  every  renunciation  of  personal 
power  filled  him  with  misgivings.  He  wished  to  see 
iiis  dynasty  permanently  established,  but  where  in  the 
France  of  that  day  was  permanence  in  anything  to  be 
found? 

As  a  consequence,  he  submitted  the  draft  of  the  ae- 
natus  couBultum  to  the  Senate,  but  nominated  for  the 
administration  of  State  affairs  a  milk-and-water  Minis- 
try of  docile  ofl&cials.  Then  came  his  severe  attack  of 
illness,  and  the  exhausted  condition  in  which  he  re- 
turned to  official  life  forbade  all  further  delay. 

His  personal  liking  for  OUivier  had  not  suffered 
through  his  recent  difference  with   the   leader  of  the 
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Liberals;  and  as  early  as  October  he  reopened  corre- 
spondence with  him,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  re- 
sponsible Ministry  under  OUivier's  direction  was  now 
discussed  without  reserve.  Notwithstanding  the  good- 
will brought  to  the  task  by  both  parties,  many  difficul- 
ties nevertheless  arose. 

The  Emperor  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ministry's  dependence  upon  the  majority 
in  the  representative  assembly,  but  stipulated  that  only 
conservative  and  reliable  Bonapartists  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  it.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  OUivier  felt 
impelled  by  all  the  power  of  past  and  present  influ- 
ence to  desire  a  numerous  and  strong  representation  of 
the  moderately  liberal  elements  in  the  Ministry ;  he  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  republic ;  he  felt  constrained 
therefore  to  proclaim  in  loudest  tones  his  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  liberalism. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  any 
of  the  present  Ministers  should  continue  in  office. 
Against  the  Ministers  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Imperial  House,  OUivier  had  no  objections ;  but  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  Rouher,  he  was  decidedly  opposed,  although  he 
was  willing  to  place  upon  his  list  the  present  Minister 
of  Finance,  Magne,  because  of  his  technical  skill  and 
pliable  politics.  The  Emperor's  offer  of  the  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  in  turn  declined  by  each  of  its 
last  two  heads ;  by  Prince  Latour  because  OUivier  had 
announced  his  programme  for  this  department  to  be  the 
unconditional  preservation  of  peace,  from  which  Latour 
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drew  the  conclusion  that  South  Germany  would  be 
yielded  to  Prussia,  and  Rome  to  Italy.  Although  this 
would  have  troubled  Lavalette  but  little,  he,  it  appears, 
had  not  suflScient  confidence  in  the  practical  ability  of 
the  new  leader  to  dare  to  take  the  leap  into  the  dark 
with  him  without  which  a  constitutional  government 
could  hardly  be  achieved  under  a  Napoleon. 

That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cabinet  positions 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  the  third  party  was,  as  mat- 
ters had'developed,  but  to  be  expected.  In  the  consul- 
tations on  this  point,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
party  was  by  no  means  a  unit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  very  different  elements,  of 
which  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  would 
remain  united  in  the  future.  About  one-fourth  of  its 
members  made  much  more  extreme  demands  with  re- 
gard to  the  reforms  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment than  did  Ollivier  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
party;  as  a  consequence,  the  former  gradually  consti- 
tuted themselves  a  minority  (later  called  the  Left 
Centre),  in  distinction  from  the  majority  (later,  the 
Right  Centre).  Napoleon  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
fine his  cabinet  nominations  to  members  of  this  ma- 
jority. Ollivier,  however,  directed  his  attention  to  tlie 
fact  that  a  much  larger  number  of  talented  and  capable 
men  were  to  be  found  on  the  other  side ;  and  to  insure 
to  the  Cabinet  a  strong  position,  their  leaders  should 
not  be  excluded  from  it.  But  when  he  addressed  these 
gentlemen,  his  offer  was  not  only  received  without  any 
great  show  of  gratitude,  but,  to  his  surprise,  most  ex- 
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acting  demands  were  made  the  condition  to  acceptance. 
The  very  first  of  these,  that  aside  from  the  MinLsters  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Imperial  House,  none  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  remain  in 
office,  placed  OUivier  in  a  painfully  embarrassing  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Concern- 
ing the  future  reforms,  there  were  also  many  conflicting 
opinions  which  failed  to  be  harmonized ;  at  all  events, 
nothing  was  accomplished  in  this  quarter. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  make  a  list  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  Right  Centre;  these  candidates,  however, 
had  no  prospect  of  commanding  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lative Body  except  in  absolute  dependence  upon  the 
Right,  an  utterly  impossible  position  for  Ollivier. 

The  Emperor  was  beginning  to  weary  of  these  end- 
less consultations  back  and  forth.  His  own  mind  was 
fully  made  up;  and  the  Empress,  whose  insight  into 
aflfairs  of  State  had  inspired  him  with  a  high  regard  for 
her  opinion,  quite  agreed  with  him.  After  his  recovery 
she  had  taken  the  trip  to  Egypt;  and  in  one  of  her 
letters  from  the  Nile  she  advised  him  to  pursue  unde- 
terred the  course  upon  which  he  had  entered,  that  the 
world  might  see  that  his  action  was  not  the  result  of 
passing  influences,  but  of  unalterable  conviction. 

He  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  urged  speedy  ac 
tion ;  since,  although  he  was  for  the  present  free  from 
suffering,  his  physical  condition  could  not  be  relied 
upon  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  drew  up  the  draft  of  a  decree  arranging  for  the 
regency  in  the  event  of  his  death ;   it  provided  that  the 
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Empress  should  assume  this  responsibility,  and  in  case 
she  were  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Prince  Napoleon  was  named  as  regent  until  her 
return.  He  did  this  at  a  time  when  he  expected  the 
Empress  to  return  in  four  weeks,  —  an  evidence  of 
how  precarious  he  felt  his  condition  to  be. 

This,  moreover,  fully  explains  his  readiness  to  con- 
cede to  Ollivier's  proposal.  When  on  November  29th 
the  interrupted  session  of  the  Chambers  was  resumed, 
the  speech  from  the  throne  was  an  echo  of  Ollivier's 
views.  In  it  reaction  and  revolution  were  alike  repu- 
diated, and  freedom  based  upon  order  was  proclaimed. 
"  For  order  I  will  answer,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Aid 
me,  gentlemen,  to  establish  liberty."  He  then  an- 
nounced a  g^eat  number  of  reforms  and  improvements 
to  be  inaugurated,  called  attention  to  the  larger  reve- 
nue arising  from  indirect  taxes  as  an  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  French  people,  and  closed  with  a  brilliant  tribute 
to  the  nineteenth  centur}%  To  live  in  it  he  deemed  a 
high  privilege ;  for  it  was  an  age  in  which  sovereigns 
and  nations  alike  were  earnest  advocates  of  peace,  in 
which  slavery  had  been  suppressed  in  America  and  in 
Russia  the  serfs  had  been  liberated,  in  which  from  the 
assembled  bishops  at  Rome  a  work  of  beneficence  and 
Avisdom  only  was  expected,  and  in  which  the  fruits  of 
advancing  civilization  were  everywhere  visible. 

It  was  an  eloquent  speech,  abounding  in  pleasing 
phrases,  but  from  which  binding  and  decided  promises 
were  carefully  excluded. 
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During  the  next  few  weeks,  which  the  Legislative 
Body  devoted  to  the  verification  of  disputed  election 
returns,  Ollivier  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Left 
Centre,  and  brought  them  to  an  issue  by  adopting  a 
number  of  desired  reforms  and  by  agreeing  upon  a 
compromise  Ministry  in  which,  besides  the  present  Min- 
isters of  the  Imperial  House,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
there  were  to  be  eight  deputies,  chosen  equally  from 
the  Right  and  Left  Centre;  from  the  former,  Ollivier 
(Justice),  Talhouet  (Public  Works),  Louvet  (Com- 
merce), Richard  (Fine  Arts);  from  the  latter  Count 
Daru  (Foreign  Affairs),  Buffet  (Finance),  Chevandier 
de  Valdrome  (Interior),  Segris  (Public  Instruction). 

The  more  important  departments,  those  directly  af- 
fecting and  affected  by  politics,  had,  as  we  see,  been 
captured  by  the  Left  Centre. 

The  Emperor  now  accepted  the  tendered  resignations 
of  the  present  Ministers,  and  invited  Deputy  Ollivier 
to  name  persons  who  would  in  association  with  himself 
form  a  homogeneous  Ministry,  faithfully  representing 
the  Majority  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  resolved  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  aenatus  eonsulhan  of  Sep- 
tember 8th. 

On  January  2d,  1870,  the  nomination  of  the  gentle- 
men named  above  was  made  public.  The  liberal  em- 
pire had  at  last  received  its  responsible  Ministry,  and 
Ollivier  had  now  to  show  whether  he  could  suit  the 
action  to  the  word. 

That  the  first  condition  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
the   new  Cabinet,  the   support  of   a   majority  in   the 
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Chamber,  would  be  forthcoming  was  assured  from  the 
outset.  Together,  the  Right  and  Left  Centre  num- 
bered about  one-half  of  all  the  representatives;  and 
since  the  Right  was  composed  throughout  of  declared 
adherents  of  the  Government,  the  Ministry  could  rely 
upon  most  of  these  as  well,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
simply  because  it  was  the  Ministry.  To  be  sure,  the 
former  Arcadians,  who  now  as  a  group  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  constituted  the  Extreme  Right,  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  thorough  disapproval  of  the  liberalism 
and  the  peace  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  When  after  an 
utterance  to  that  effect  Ollivier  asked  them  to  give 
their  distrust  definite  expression,  the  reply  was,  '^We 
are  biding  our  time." 

Still  more  decidedly  and  quickly  came  the  direct 
declaration  of  war  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Here  hatred  was  rife  against  the  deserter  from  their 
camp,  their  former  associate,  Ollivier,  the  man  of  ^he 
flexible  conscience,  as  Gambetta  once  called  him  during 
a  passionate  scene  which  took  place  amid  utmost  tumult 
in  the  House. 

Attacks  of  this  nature  would  not  have  been  danger- 
ous to  the  Ministry  had  it  been  in  a  position  to  give  its 
proclaimed  liberal  tendency,  which  the  country  had 
hailed  with  such  jubilant  eagerness,  immediate  and 
practical  expression  througli  the  introduction  of  re- 
forms of  various  kinds.  Some  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken :  several  extremely  unpopular  ofl&cials  were 
dismissed,  old  Ledru-Rollin  was  given  permission  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  the  police  were  directed 
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to  allow  the  newspaper  press  somewhat  greater  lib- 
erty. 

The  programmes  of  both  the  Right  and  Left  Centre 
gave  promise  of  many  and  excellent  reform  laws :  one 
to  regulate  anew  the  affairs  of  the  communities  ;  a  sys- 
tem of  general  decentralization  in  the  administration 
of  the  communes,  cantons,  and  departments ;  the  abro- 
gation of  some  especially  oppressive  police  regulations ; 
a  revised  electoral  law ;  certain  economic  reforms ;  and 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  pro- 
tection and  free-trade.  All  this  had  a  very  inviting 
sound;  but  no  part  of  it  had  as  yet  assumed  definite 
shape,  nor  had  any  more  detailed  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  import  of  the  promised  laws  been  given. 

And  so  one  week  after  another  was  lost  in  petty 
skirmishes,  interpellations,  and  motions.  On  the  Left 
all  hearts  were  set  upon  two  points  in  particular,  with 
respect  to  which  the  two  programmes  of  the  Centre 
unfortunately  differed.  The  first  of  these  concerned 
the  electoral  reform,  in  connection  with  which  the  Left 
claimed  that  since  the  members  of  the  Chamber  just 
entered  upon  its  activity  had  been  elected  under  the 
pressure  of  the  absolute  rSgime^  the  Chamber  ought 
now  to  be  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  an  assembly 
elected  under  the  new  conditions  of  liberty.  Naturally 
the  majority  was  little  inclined  to  so  suicidal  a  step, 
and  the  Ministry  held  to  the  parliamentary  principle 
that  a  Chamber  whose  majority  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
Government  is  never  dissolved. 

The  second  demand  put  forth  by  tlie  Left  was  of  a 
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still  more  radical  nature.  According  to  the  Constitution 
of  1852,  the  Legislative  Body  had  no  share  in  legis- 
lation involving  a  modification  of  the  Constitution; 
such  laws  could  only  be  enacted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Emperor.  The  Left  now  proposed 
that  the  right  to  determine  upon  a  Constitution  or  any 
one  of  its  Articles  should  no  longer  belong  to  a  Senate 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  but  solely  to  the  Chamber 
elected  by  the  sovereign  people.  The  result  to  which 
this  might  lead  was  obvious,  —  a  radically  inclined  ma- 
jority could  at  any  time,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
law,  abolish  the  empire. 

In  the  Ministry  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Senate 
should  be  deprived  of  this  exclusive  right,  and  in  its 
stead  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  participating  n 
every  kind  of  legislation.  However,  when  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  privileged  body  were  sounded  with  regard 
to  such  a  change,  they  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  the 
Emperor,  too,  thought  the  time  not  yet  ripe  for  this 
step. 

Thus  day  after  day  found  nothing  accomplished.  At 
last,  on  February  22d,  Jules  Favre  arose  in  the  name 
of  the  Left  to  present  an  interpellation.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  country's  earnest  desire  for  a  free  press,  the 
right  of  assembly,  the  responsibility  of  all  State  offi- 
cials, a  reduction  of  the  military  burden,  and  greater 
opportunities  for  superior  instruction  for  the  masses. 
"In  view  of  these  demands,"  he  asked  in  conclusion, 
"what  policy  does  the  Cabinet  propose  to  pursue? 
What  is  its  programme  ?  " 
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It  was  Count  Daru  who  npon  this  occasion  under- 
took the  reply  in  an  exact  and  exhaustive  statement 
regarding  the  two  programmes  of  the  Centre,  giving  full 
assurance  of  the  Ministry's  constitutional  independence, 
and  the  complete  harmony  of  its  members.  His  effort 
was  rewarded  by  a  vote  of  232  voices  against  18  upon 
a  motion 'to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  thus  indi- 
cating the  full  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately,  however,  on  the  very  next  day  the 
scene  was  entirely  changed.  On  February  23d  the 
principle  of  Government  candidatures  for  the  parlia- 
ment elections  was  made  the  subject  of  a  further  inter- 
pellation. The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chevandier  de 
Valdrome,  replied:  "The  institution  of  a  parliamen- 
tary Ministry  necessarily  involves  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  putting  forward  official  candidates;  how- 
ever, in  making  this  admission  the  Government  by  no 
means  implies  that  it  is  inclined  to  relinquish  the  right 
which  every  Government  may  justly  claim  of  informing 
the  public  which  of  the  candidates  it  regards  as  its 
friends  and  which  as  its  enemies."  (Enthusiastic  ap- 
plause ;  demonstrations  of  disapproval  on  the  Left.) 

The  spirit  of  animosity  displayed  in  connection  with 
so  simple  a  question  as  this  gave  evidence  of  how  this 
long-continued  abuse  under  Rouher's  administration  had 
exasperated  men  and  biased  their  judgment. 

OUivier  now  arose  to  reiterate  the  declaration  made 
by  his  colleague  with  regard  to  the  Government's  right, 
after  which  he  however  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
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away  by  the  thought  of  the  past,  and  by  the  impulse  of 
his  own  speech.  "  This  right,"  he  cried,  "  is  indisputa- 
ble ;  but  just  as  unquestionably  should  it  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  liberal  Ministry  never  to  resort  to  it.  The 
influence  of  the  Ministry  upon  the  country  should  be 
such  that  it  can  commit  the  defence  of  the  Government 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  voters.  Our  counsel  to 
the  people  therefore  is:  'Do  not  become  dependent 
upon  our  guardianship;  exert  your  own  power  in  de- 
fence of  yourselves  and  of  us.  The  strong  Government 
is  not  that  which  protects  its  friends,  but  the  one  which 
is  defended  and  supported  by  them." 

Now  it  was  the  Left  which  was  delighted;  but  so 
much  the  more  did  the  Right  give  vent  to  its  wrath. 
*-How  shall  we  understand  the  speeches  of  yester- 
day? "  asked  Granier  de  Cassagnac  on  February  24th. 
''  Which  of  the  two  Ministers  voiced  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet?" 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  OUivier  replied,  "  The 
import  of  the  two  speeches  is  identical,  and  precisely 
that  which  I  gave  you  to  understand  yesterday ;  the 
Government  will  put  forward  no  candidates  should  an 
election  occur  during  its  continuance,  but  will  preserve 
an  attitude  of  utter  neutrality."  No  more  radical  a 
position  could  have  been  taken.  Accoiding  to  this 
stand  the  Government  could  not  so  much  as  declare 
itself  to  \ye  Whig  or  Tory;  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
elections  it  could  not  even  announce  the  bills  it  hoped 
to  carry  in  the  new  House  ;  but,  in  passive  neutrality, 
it  would  have  to  await  the  commands  which  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  sovereign  people  would  be  pleiised  to 
impose  upon  it.  Such  a  course  would  be  unwise,  even 
in  a  democratic  republic  ;  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
it  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
Constitution. 

For  Ollivier,  however,  it  earned  his  first  and  last 
tribute  of  applause  from  the  Left,  whereas  by  far  the 
larger  half  of  the  Right  voted  against  him.  Two  days 
later  the  members  of  the  Right  organized  a  club  in  de- 
clared opposition  to  the  Government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Forcade 
de  la  Roquette,  ably  assisted  by  a  gay  Court  cavalier. 
Baron  David,  and  by  a  former  pupil  and  disciple  of 
OUivier's,  Clement  Duvemois,  a  young  man  as  ambi- 
tious as  he  was  gifted,  who  had  expected  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  of  January  2d,  and  through  his 
disappointment  had  been  transformed  into  an  open  an- 
tagonist of  his  former  master. 

Owing  to  the  great  esteem  with  which  the  members 
of  this  group  were  regarded  in  the  highest  circles,  their 
open  desertion  of  the  Ministry  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  besetting  it  in  its  home  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Dam  was  guiding  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  France  with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand.  He  was 
a  veteran  parliamentarian,  who  had  retired  from  public 
life  twenty  years  before  the  era  of  the  Napoleonic  dicta- 
torship, and  now,  after  the  last  elections,  had  made  his 
reappearance  in  the  Legislative  Body  as  a  liberal  mem- 
ber. He  was  very  much  in  earnest  with  respect  to  his 
party's  peace  programme,  and  quite  as  much  so  with 
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regard  to  the  Ministry's  responsibility.  The  Emperor, 
fully  as  desirous  to  maintain  peace  as  was  his  Minister, 
was  quite  willing  to  yield  upon  both  points. 

Prince  Latour  had  sent  General  Fleury,  the  intimate 
confidant  of  Napoleon,  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  gen- 
eral commission  to  arouse  sympathy  for  France  in  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  com- 
bined action  in  the  Orient;  his  special  charge,  how- 
ever, was  to  recall  to  the  Czar's  mind  the  unsettled 
North-Schleswig  question,  as  well  as  the  unfulfilled 
Article  (V.)  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  Bismarck  had 
resented  this  with  considerable  sharpness,  as  being  an 
inexcusable  interference  ;  whereupon  Count  Daru  had 
cautioned  General  Fleury  to  be  most  circumspect. 
*^The  new  Minister,"  wrote  a  companion  of  General 
Fleury  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  "  has  bound  us  hand  and 
foot ;  for  great  results  we  can  therefore  no  longer 
hope.  From  Emperor  Napoleon  we  hear  not  a  word ; 
he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  apathy,  and  to  leave 
everything  to  the  Minister." 

This  attitude  was  still  more  marked  in  connection 
with  another  step  by  which  Daru  intended  to  convince 
Europe  that  peace  was  indeed  assured.  We  remem- 
lier  how  decidedly  Napoleon  had  rejected  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Vitzthum,  and  submitted  to  him  by  Rouher 
in  the  fall  of  1868,  according  to  which  the  Emperor 
should  propose  mutual  disarmament  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  had  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  Prussian 
military  system,  pronounced  any  such  idea  to  be  a  self- 
delusion  ;  an  opinion  in  which  Baron  Stoffel,  the  French 
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military  attacks  at  Berlin,  had  fully  agreed,  saying: 
"As  long  as  universal  obligation  to  military  duty  con- 
tinues  in  force  in  Prussia,  disarmament  is  not  possible 
in  that  country." 

Now  Count  Daru,  in  the  name  of  the  Ministry, 
advocated  the  selfsame  step,  and  the  Emperor  raised 
no  objections.  On  February  1st,  1870,  Count  Daru 
requested  the  good  offices  of  England  to  transmit  such 
a  proposal  to  the  Prussian  Government.  Bismarck  re- 
plied that  the  idea  was  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  Prus- 
sian military  organization  that  he  did  not  so  much  as 
trust  himself  to  suggest  it  to  the  King.  But  Daru  was 
not  so  easily  discouraged ;  a  fortnight  later,  to  remove 
all  doubt  regarding  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  he 
made  the  announcement  in  Berlin,  through  Lord  Clar- 
endon, that  the  French  Government  on  its  part  was 
ready  to  reduce  the  levy  of  recruits  for  the  present 
year  from  100,000  to  90,000  men.  In  reply,  Bismarck 
regretted  that  even  this  could  not  influence  him  to  a 
change  of  opinion. 

For  the  European  situation  and  the  general  peace 
it  mattered  little  whether  these  two  Powers,  keeping 
jealous  watch  over  each  other,  diminished  their  armed 
force  in  equal  proportion  or  not;  and  so  this  fruitless 
correspondence  attracted  little  attention  abroad. 

Much  greater  was  the  impression  made  by  the  news 
of  Lasker's  motion  of  February  24th,  advocating  Ba- 
den's admission  into  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  Bismarck's  manner  of  disposing  of  it;  for,  although 
he  had  for  the  present  disapproved  of  such  a  step,  he 
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had  utilized  the  occasion  again  to  hold  up  German 
unity  as  the  ideal  to  be  realized  by  the  future.  "It 
is  his  intention,  therefore,  to  overstep  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  upon  the  very  first  occasion  which  may  present 
itself,"  was  the  angry  comment  of  Paris ;  and  with 
increased  energy  the  Arcadians,  who  beheld  in  OUi- 
vier's  renunciation  of  official  influence  upon  the  elections 
a  new  peril  to  the  Empire,  now  urged  the  Court,  the 
army,  and  the  press  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down  by  Prussia,  and  to  restore  the  now  tarnished  fame 
of  the  dynasty  to  its  former  splendor  by  a  brilliant 
exploit  at  arms. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Archduke  Albrecht,  returning 
from  a  pleasure  trip  into  Southern  France,  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris.^  He  was  most  cordially  received  by 
the  French  officers,  and  was  given  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  military  arrangements  and  resources  of 
France.  One  day  he  said  to  the  Emperor,  "It  seems 
the  situation  is  again  becoming  more  strained,  as  though, 
perhaps,  our  two  States  might  be  forced  into  war. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  regard  to  our  joint  preparations  ?  "  Napoleon  was 
little  disposed  to  discuss  the  political  question,  under 
what  conditions  he  would  consider  a  conflict  to  be  un- 
avoidable, and  so  eagerly  took  up  the  militarj^  topic. 
"  Should  we  feel  compelled  to  resort  to  war,  what  mili- 
tary operations  would  you  suggest?  "  he  asked. 

1  What  follows  is  based  upon  the  authority  of  unprinted  memoirs,  as 
weU  as  upon  the  statements  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  Generals  Lebnm 
and  Jarras. 
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In  reply,  the  Duke  sketched  out  a  plan  of  campaign. 
The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  leaving  Strasburg, 
would  as  rapidly  as  possible  move  upon  Stuttgart ;  an 
Italian  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  would  ad- 
vance toward  Munich;  an  Austrian  division  from  Bo- 
hemia would  press  forward  into  Bavaria;  thus  the 
South  of  Germany  would  be  severed  from  the  North. 
Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of  the  French  troops,  follow- 
ing the  Saar,  would  be  distributed  through  the  Rhine- 
lands,  and  a  French  fleet  manned  by  Danish  troops 
would  make  a  landing  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Napoleon  listened  in  silence,  and  then  asked  for  a 
written  statement  of  what  he  had  heard.  The  Arch- 
duke added  that  his  plan  presupposed  the  existence  of 
the  triple  alliance  discussed  during  the  past  year;  he 
regarded  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tell  the  Emperor  that 
judging  from  all  he  had  seen  while  in  France  he  be- 
lieved that  without  an  ally  the  French  army,  even 
should  it  include  ALL  the  troops  now  stationed  in  Al- 
geria, would  be  too  weak  to  undertake  a  war  against 
Germany.  Napoleon  himself  was  not  free  from  this 
apprehension,  but,  without  entering  into  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan,  told  the  Duke  that  he  would  ere 
long  send  an  adjutant  to  Vienna  with  all  the  latest 
army  estimates,  from  which  he  hoped  the  Duke  would 
receive  a  better  impression  of  the  French  forces. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  evidently  did  not  consider  the 
situation  to  be  as  precarious  as  did  the  Archduke ;  for 
he  laid  away  the  plan  of  campaign  without  discussing 
it  with  any  one,  or  submitting  it  to  his  general  staflf ; 
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nor,,  for  the  present,  was  anything  further  said  about 
sending  an  adjutant  to  Vienna  after  the  Duke's  depar- 
ture thither. 

Napoleon's  Ministers,  however,  despite  their  love  of 
peace,  upon  which  their  progmmme  laid  so  much  stress, 
were  more  sensitive  than  was  their  Emperor.  When 
the  first  reports  of  the  Berlin  occurrence  were  received 
in  Paris,  Daru,  in  the  presence  of  several  diplomats, 
expressed  surprise  that  Bismarck,  in  his  reply  to  Las- 
ker's  motion,  had  not  referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
by  which  the  admission  of  Baden  waa  prohibited.  This 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers ;  and  Bismarck,  al- 
ways determined  not  to  allow  the  slightest  foreign 
interference  in  German  affairs  to  pass  unreproved,  or- 
dered a  reproduction  of  the  Article  in  the  Nbrd 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  accompanied  by  a  short 
comment,  stating  that  the  Federal  Chancellor  had  cer- 
tainly not  mentioned  the  Treaty  of  Prague  in  this 
connection,  nor  did  he  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  do 
so,  since  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  did  not  cover 
the  case  of  Baden's  admission  into  the  North  German 
Confederation;^ 

Napoleon  and  Daru  allowed  this  to  pass  unnoticed. 
But  the  more  impressionable  OUivier,  who  in  connection 
with  these  transactions  had  discovered  to  how  great 
a  degree  the  incessant  endeavors  of  recent  years  to 
stir  up  enmity  against  Prussia  had  succeeded  in  im- 
planting in  the  hearts  of  the  French  townsmen  and 
peasants,  as   a  rival  to  their  love  of  peace,  a  bitter 

1  Berlin  Times  correspondent,  March  9th. 
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hatred  of  Prussia,  now  feared  that  any  new  provoca- 
tion might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  He  there- 
fore summoned  a  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeituiuj 
to  an  interview,  intending  through  this  medium  to 
impart  a  timely  warning  to  the  German  nation.  He 
told  the  correspondent  that  he  regarded  the  fostering 
of  friendly  relations  between  France  and  Germany  as 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  office  he  had  instructed  General 
Fleury  to  let  the  North-Schleswig  question  rest.  He 
and  his  colleagues,  he  declared,  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  a  combination  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
many ;  but  he  felt  compelled  to  say  that  a  large  part 
of  the  French  nation  was  most  unpleasantly  affected 
by  the  new  conditions  across  the  Rhine,  and  that  this 
element  might  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  Em- 
peror to  resist  any  further  Prussian  aggrandizement. 
Only  in  case  union  between  the  two  sections  of  Ger- 
many should  result  from  a  wholly  spontaneous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  South  could  the  Ministry  see  any 
prospect  of  its  consummation  without  entailing  warlike 
intervention.  The  German  Liberals,  he  believed,  could 
not  be  too  cautious  in  this  respect. 

Bismarck  did  not  think  that  this  explanation  called 
for  public  comment,  and  thus  the  controversy  to  which 
Lasker's  speech  had  given  rise  subsided  without  being 
followed  by  any  immediately  harmful  consequences.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  had  re-aroused  sus- 
picion in  Paris,  and  had  led  to  instructions  to  Bene- 
detti,  enjoining  him  to  l>e  exceedingly  watchful,  orders. 
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i^hich  were  not  calculated  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Ambassador  and  Bismarck. 

At  this  juncture  the  attention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  diverted  from  German  affairs  by  nearer 
anxieties,  growing  more  absorbing  with  every  day. 

Since  December  8th,  1869,  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
was  holding  its  sessions  in  the  Vatican.  Its  delibera- 
tions were  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  whole  world,  more 
or  less ;  but  no  other  Government  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  so  directly  responsible  for  the  assembly,  and 
yet  so  impotent  to  influence  its  proceedings,  as  was 
that  of  France. 

Napoleon's  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  it  was 
this:  it  lay  within  his  power  at  any  moment  to  put 
an  end  to  its  deliberations ;  but  he  had  no  other  means 
whereby  to  influence,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
action  about  to  be  taken.  Should  he  recall  the  French 
troops  from  Rome,  the  Council  would  be  immediately 
dissolved ;  ^  therefore,  by  continuing  his  protection,  he 
shared  with  the  Pope  the  responsibility  for  its  de- 
cisions, as  little  as  he  approved  their  import  in  so  far 
as  this  could  be  anticipated. 

The  attitude  which  the  Pope  had  maintained  for 
the  past  twenty  years  gave  little  encouragement  to 
the  hope  that  action  regiirded  as  politically  dangerous 
might  be  prevented.  He  did,  in  fact,  continue  the 
course  he  had  resolved  upon,   wholly  undeterred   by 

1  The  Pope  would  not  have  exposed  the  assembly  of  bishops  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Garibaldi's  volunteers,  nor  allowed  them  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  "sub-Alpine  robber." 
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the  Emperor's  repeated  remonstrances.  He  was  fully- 
aware  that  fear  of  the  French  clergy  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  would  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  recalling  his  troops,  and  maintained 
that  in  protecting  the  Holy  Chair,  and  rendering  rev- 
erent service  to  him  who  occupied  it.  Napoleon,  as  a 
Catholic  ruler,  did  no  more  than  fulfil  the  demands 
of  duty. 

We  know  how  in  1867  Napoleon  sacrificed  the 
contemplated  triple  alliance  to  considerations  of  this 
nature.  Nevertheless,  the  more  decidedly  the  Jesuit 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  church  over  State  was 
now  asserted  in  Rome  with  a  view  to  its  practical  en- 
forcement, the  power  thus  gained  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  more  unalterable  grew 
Napoleon's  determination  to  meet  the  appearance  of 
8uch  tendencies  in  the  Council  with  advice,  warning, 
and  protest  addressed  to  the  Pope,  and  to  uphold  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  as  established  by  the 
concordat. 

To  this  effect  Prince  Latour  had  instructed  the 
French  representative  at  Rome,  Monsieur  de  Banne- 
ville,  and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  liberal 
Ministry,  Count  Daru  had  reissued  the  orders  of  his 
predecessor.  Very  soon,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  Ollivier,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  whose  depart- 
ment, according  to  French  usage,  belonged  all  matters 
affecting  the  church,  took  an  entirely  different  view  of 
the  Roman  question  than  did  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Both  men  were  sincere  Catholics,  and  both  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Count  Montalembert's  intimate  friends. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Count  was  at  this  time 
ardently  advocating  Ollivier's  election  to  the  French 
Academy  against  that  of  Lamartine.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  in  furthering  his  wish  to  see  the  church 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  State,  which  was 
ofttimes  formal  and  self-interested,  Montalembert  had 
done  more  than  any  other  Frenchman  to  arouse  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  in  France  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  of  the  Papacy  in  particular. 

When,  however,  it  became  the  proclaimed  endeavor 
of  the  Jesuit  order  to  turn  the  tables,  and  make  the 
States  subject  to  the  command  of  the  church,  and  this 
in  turn  to  the  unrestrained  influence  of  the  Pope,  then 
Montalembert's  experience  was  like  that  of  Dollinger, 
his  German  fellow-combatant  in  the  long  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  the  church.  He  recognized  in  this  move- 
ment the  beginning  of  the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  in- 
comparably more  dangerous  than  was  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  ju%  circa  sacra  in  the  hands  of  the 
State;  therefore,  with  an  ardent  protest,  he  turned 
against  it. 

Wholly  different  was  OUivier's  attitude.  Surely,  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  it,  he  was  not  clerically  inclined ;; 
no  one,  he  declared,  could  justly  accuse  him  of  that.. 
The  incentive  of  his  every  action,  controlling  his  entire 
being,  was  freedom,  —  freedom  of  tlie  State  in  its  sphere,, 
freedom  of  the  church  in  hei-s,  and  a  liberal  and  kindly 
agreement  between  the  two  in  regard  to  their  common. 
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aflfaii-s.  The  insignificant  point  upon  which  everything 
hinged,  however,  namely,  as  to  what  constituted  these 
*' common  affairs,"  OUivier  did  not  deem  it  necessaty  to 
explain,  regarding  it  as  all-sufficient  if  with  respect  to 
the  question  in  hand  the  right  solution  were  found. 

As  every  one  knew,  the  Council  was  called  for  the 
^specialpurpose  of  defining  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
and  this,  OUivier  doubted  not,  was  a  matter  wholly 
within  the  province  of  the  church,  one  regarding  which 
the  State  had  not  the  least  right  to  interfere,  or  by  its 
action  to  deprive  the  assembly  of  holy  fathers  of  per- 
fect freedom  in  their  decisions.  Utter  passivity  in  this 
connection  was,  he  held,  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the 
State. 

But  as  yet  the  Council  was  not  dealing  with  the 
question  of  infallibility,  and  the  Government  could 
therefore  postpone  all  action ;  this  it  was  the  more  will- 
ing to  do,  since  the  French  bishops  in  Rome  were  quite 
as  far  from  harmonious  as  were  the  Ministers  in  Paris. 
The  leader  of  the  minority  was  Archbishop  Darboy 
of  Paris,  heretofore  Napoleon's  trusted  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affaire.  The  majority  were  unquestioning 
adherents  of  the  Pope,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  lower  clergy,  vicars  and  parish  priests, 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  whom  were  uncompromising 
Ultramontanes. 

Now,  toward  the  middle  of  February,  1870,  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  the  Pope  had  laid  before 
the  Council  the  draft  of  a  decree,  a  so-called  schema, 
in  which  the  church  reasserted  her  claim  to  a  control  of 
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the  State  and  civil  society  in  general  in  very  medisBval 
style.  The  excitement  it  produced  throughout  Europe 
was  intense.  This  was  a  measure  of  which  Ollivier 
could  not  assert  that  it  concerned  the  church  alone; 
nevertheless,  his  admiration  for  the  imposing  picture 
suggested  by.  this  proposed  spiritual  empire  of  the  world, 
together  with  his  disinclination  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy with  him  who  wore  its  crown  and  dispensed  its 
blessings,  remained  unshaken. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  momentary  inexpediency 
that  Ollivier  now  opposed  a  forcible  note,  in  which,  with 
the  Emperor's  approval,  obtained  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Dam  defended  the  rights  of  the  modem  State 
against  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the  schema,  and 
announced  that  a  personal  representative  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  his  name  to 
present  to  the  Council  the  claims  made  by  France. 
Until  the  days  of  Pius  IX.  this  had  been  the  undis- 
puted privilege  of  every  Catholic  sovereign.  Ollivier, 
who  would  have  preferred  the  preservation  of  complete 
silence,  had  his  way  in  so  far,  at  least,  that  the  note 
underwent  a  total  revision  in  the  Council  of  Ministers ; 
the  announcement  of  an  imperial  representative  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  was  wholly  omitted,  and  every  demand 
was  qualified,  and  deprived  of  all  character,  the  whole 
being  fittingly  closed  with  a  respectful  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  action  taken  upon  the  schema. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  so  extreme  and  devout 
humility  received  a  corresponding  reply,  in  which,  under 
date  of  March  19th,  the  Curia  peremptorily  upheld  every 
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paragraph  of  the  schema,  demanding  that  to  the  church 
be  conceded  the  control  of  every  State  arrangement 
affecting  "whatever  belongs  to  faith  and  morals."  (It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  one  that  did  not  do 
so.) 

Again  Count  Daru's  indignation  was  roused  by  this 
new  evidence  of  papal  arrogance.  He  proposed,  again 
with  Napoleon's  consent,  that  France  should  make  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  proposed  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  church ;  further,  that  this  should  be  made 
known  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  the  Council,  and  be 
then  conmiunicated  to  the  other  Courts,  with  a  request 
for  their  support. 

Ollivier  heard  all  this  with  deep  anxiety,  believing 
that  if  France  assumed  this  tone,  the  haughty  pontiff 
would  resort  to  a  still  loftier  one,  and  an  open  rupture 
would  become  unavoidable.  This  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  which 
would  result  in  the  recall  of  the  French  troops,  and 
finally  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  This  calamity 
Ollivier  intended  to  avert  at  any  cost.  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  thought  that  to  him,  the  Liberal, 
would  be  ascribed  the  world-renowned  deed  of  having 
made  it  possible  for  the  Council  to  complete  its  delibe- 
rations. He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  succeed  in  preventing 
a  reply  to  the  uncivil  note  received  from  the  Curia, 
but  carried  his  point  in  so  far  that  a  memorial  express- 
ing Daru's  view  was,  like  his  despatch  of  an  earlier 
date,  greatly  modified  and  softened  in  its  form,  and 
was  then,  on  April  10th,  forwarded  to  the  Pope  with 
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expressions  of  deepest  reverence,  together  with  tlie 
request  that  its  contents  be  made  known  to  the  Coun- 
cil. That  the  Pope  would  meet  this  with  a  refusal 
couched  in  friendliest  terms,  Ollivier  knew  full  well 
before  it  was  sent. 

Although  Darn's  memorial  received  the  support  of 
several  of  the  Powers,  —  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria, 
—  the  Pope  was  not  to  be  moved.  "  As  Abbot  Mastai 
I  believed  in  the  Pope's  infallibility ;  as  Pope  Mastai 
I  FEEL  IT,"  said  he.  Cardinal  Antonelli  explained  ta 
the  French  representative  that  the  memorial  could  not 
possibly  be  officially  presented  to  the  Council,  and 
added,  "Nor  will  I  trouble  your  Government  with  a 
refutation  of  its  contents.  You  have,  however,  no 
cause  for  alarm ;  in  theory  we  are  zealous  and  aggres- 
sive as  were  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  in  practice 
we  are  lenient  and  long-sufifering ;  and  especially  will 
a  State  like  France,  between  whom  and  us  there  exists 
the  tie  of  a  concordat,  experience  no  change  in  our 
relations  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

It  was  evident  that  this  second  rebuff  left  no  further 
opportunity  open  for  negotiations.  The  only  choice 
now  left  to  the  Governments  was  either  to  submit  in 
silence,  or  to  take  extreme  measures,  demand  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Council,'or  compel  its  dissolution.  There 
was  but  one  way  in  which  the  latter  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  France  alone  controlled  it,  —  the  recall  of 
the  French  brigade  now  garrisoned  in  the  Papal  States, 
thus  leaving  Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the  Italians. 

Again  Ollivier,  in  opposition  to  Daru,  won  the  ma* 
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jority  of  the  Ministry  over  to  his  policy  of  inactiv- 
ity; and  upon  his  representation  that  the  recall  of 
the  troops  was  incompatible  with  the  national  honor, 
iind  that  the  longest  possible  duration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Pope  was  an  irremissible  duty,  tlie 
Emperor  also  yielded,  and  allowed  the  Ministry  to 
follow  the  course  detennined  upon. 

All  thought  of  harmony  between  OUivier  and  Daru 
was  now  at  an  end.  A  new  complication  soon  arose 
through  which  the  crisis  was  precipitated. 

The  applause  which  the  Left  had  accorded  the  Min- 
istry on  February  24th  for  its  stand  against  official 
influence  upon  the  elections  as  declared  by  OUivier 
soon  died  away,  whereas  the  Arcadian  aversion  to. 
OUivier's  liberalism  was  more  openly  displayed  with 
each  succeeding  day. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  internal  situation  was  the 
Government's  utter  sterility  in  all  the  provinces  of 
legislation  and  administration.  In  January  the  Minis- 
try had  veritably  deluged  the  people  with  promises  of 
new  laws  and  reforms,  but  month  after  month  passed  in 
inactivity :  numerous  committees  were  at  work  upon 
the  preparation  of  bills,  but  actual  results  there  were 
none  ;  and  so  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Min- 
istry was  constantly  changing.  March  began  as  Febru- 
ary had  ended ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  urgent 
interpellation  or  important  motion  from  the  Left ;  tre- 
mendous battles  of  words  were  daily  fought,  often  with 
vehement  bitterness,  the  attack  being  not  infrequently 
directed  against  OUivier,  who  met  it  with  haughty 
<lefiance. 
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Now  came  a  repetition  of  the  demand  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber;  the  mayors,  it  was  moved, 
should  no  longer  be  nominated  as  heretofore  by  the 
Government,  but  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage ;  the 
Senate's  constituent  power  was  again  assailed,  and  its 
transfer  to  the  popular  Chamber  demanded.  Indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  demo- 
cratic motions.  This  led  the  Government,  I  cannot  say 
whether  at  Napoleon's  or  Ollivier's  instance,  to  the 
resolution  as  quickly  as  possible  to  reach  a  definitive 
decision  upon  such  questions  at  least  as  affected  the 
Constitution,  that  an  end  might  be  made  of  this  uncer- 
tainty regarding  public  opinion. 

On  March  9th  Ollivier  announced  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Government  would  ere  long  submit  to  its  consider- 
ation the  draft  of  a  decree  making  all  needful  modifica- 
tion in  the  Constitution.  This  course  had  the  approval 
of  the  Emperor.  Count  Daru,  however,  declared  that 
the  Constitution  of  1852  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  in  the  speech  of  ancient  Rome, 
by  a  plebiscitum  of  eight  million  suffrages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  amendments 
to  its  several  Articles  could  be  enacted  by  the  Senate 
at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor;  but  a  fundamental 
revision,  such  as  was  now  contemplated,  could  become 
valid  only  through  ratification  by  the  people  by  means 
of  a  plebiscitum,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  original 
compact.  To  this,  however,  the  Emperor  offered  un- 
yielding resistance ;  ^   perhaps   because  after  the  elec- 

1  Ollivier,  *'  I/fijjlise  et  I'fitat,"  II.,  226. 
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tiona  of  1869  the  risk  appeared  too  great  to  him,  al- 
though Dam  assured  him  that  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  prefects  a  plebiscitum  would  awaken  great  pop- 
ular enthusiasm,  especially  so  since  its  purpose  was 
a  direct  fulfilment  of  that  which  had  been  desired  in 
1869,  tlie  transformation  of  the  empire  into  a  liberal 
monarchy. 

As  in  either  case  the  first  requisite  to  action  was  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Senate,  which  was  by  no 
means  favorably  inclined  to  the  matter,  it  was  at  once 
suggested  that  the  president  of  that  body,  the  former 
Minister  of  State,  Rouher,  be  invited  to  participate  in 
these  preliminary  conferences.  It  was  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  once  powerful  statesman  found  himself 
dissociated  with  his  successful  rival  in  the  discharge  of 
a  joint  official  duty.  As  may  be  supposed,  Rouher  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  make  difficulties  for  Dam  in 
connection  with  the  plebiscitum,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
recognized  in  it  a  means  by  which  a  more  conservative 
direction  might  be  given  the  policy  of  the  Ministry, 
which  with  every  day  appeared  more  doubtful  to  him ; 
but  especially  did  he  hope  that  through  it  the  empire 
might  regain  its  former  position  of  strength. 

He  had  long  interviews  with  the  Emperor,  and  later 
with  the  Empress  also.  It  is  said  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, OUivier,  had  been  known  to  sit  a  long  time  wait- 
ing in  the  anteroom  while  Rouher  was  conferring  with 
royalty.  The  representations  made  upon  these  occa- 
sions by  the  former  Minister  probably  revolved  about 
the  following  thoughts:   Since  the  enactment  in  1868- 
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of  the  laws  concerning  the  press  and  the  right  of  assem- 
bly, the  implacable  Republicans  have  continued  their 
revolutionary  incitement  with  renewed  zeal;  the  Min- 
istry of  January  2d  has  caused  the  announcement  of  a 
number  of  prospective  laws,  all  of  which  are  destined  to 
promote  individual  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's means  of  exercising  power;  this  naturally 
increases  the  danger  inherent  in  a  wholly  unrestrained 
Republican  party  intent  upon  overthrow,  and  by  which 
the  permanence  of  the  dynasty  may  ultimately  be  jeop- 
ardized. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Extreme  Right,  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor  and 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  succession  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  triumphs  of  a  great  war;  when  the  absence 
of  a  strong  alliance  and  the  enemy's  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  war  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  remedy; 
whereas  (in  Rouher's  estimation),  a  judiciously  man- 
aged plebiscitum  will  be  quite  as  effective.  As  yet,  in 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  country,  sentiments  of 
peace  and  contentment  prevail,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plebiscitum  will  result  favorably.  And 
what  possible  argument  will  then  be  left  to  these  Dem- 
ocrats who  are  constantly  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  if  the  people,  by  the  direct  vote  of  many  mil- 
lions, proclaim  their  desire  to  uphold  and  fortify  the 
empire? 

At  all  events,  Rouher  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  On  March  22d  a  letter  was 
published,  addressed  to  OUivier,  in  which  Napoleon  ex- 
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pressed  his  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister's  views,  and 
requested  him  in  association  with  his  colleagues  to  pre- 
pare the  draft  of  a  senatus  coudultum^  firmly  fixing  the 
dispositions  of  the  Constitution  and  dividing  this  form 
of  legislation  from  the  ordinary. 

As  early  as  March  28th,  Ollivier  submitted  the  com- 
pleted draft  to  the  Senate,  together  with  a  report  re- 
markable for  its  display  of  eiTidition  and  rhetorical 
ability.  It  was  said  of  it  in  Paris  that  never  before 
had  an  invitation  to  political  suicide  been  couched  in 
so  elegant  a  speech.  For,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Draft 
were  enacted,  the  Senate,  in  which  heretofore  had  been 
vested  the  exclusive  right  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  now  exercise  this  power  for  the  last  time, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  renouncing  it  forever.  Hence- 
forward the  new  Constitution  could  be  amended  only 
by  means  of  a  plebiscitum  authorized  by  the  Emperor, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  the  new 
constitutional  pact  was  now  to  receive  the  sanction 
necessary  to  its  validity.  According  to  its  provisions 
the  Emperor,  as  chief  of  the  State,  retained  all  his 
former  prerogatives,  —  the  chief  command  of  the  armed 
force  of  the  country,  the  appointment  of  public  officials, 
the  nomination  and  direction  of  the  Ministry,  the  right 
to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace;  he  remained  re- 
sponsible to  the  nation,  and  could  at  any  time  appeal 
to  its  decision.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Emperor ;  their  num- 
ber was,  however,  to  l)e  increased.  The  legislative 
power  was  to  extend  to  all  subjects  except  such  as, 
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according  to  the  decree,  were  directly  reserved  for 
control  by  the  Constitution.  A  number  of  especially 
obnoxious  Articles  of  the  former  Constitution  were  re- 
voked, and  upon  the  Legislative  Body  was  bestowed 
the  privilege  of  receiving  petitions. 

The  publication  of  the  Draft  aroused  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest.  The  first  impression  was,  that  the  auto- 
cratic Constitution  of  1852  was  now  to  be  replaced  by 
a  liberal  one  based  upon  the  modern  two-chamber  sys- 
tem, and  definitely  establishing  all  that  which  in  1860 
and  1869  had  been  granted  the  people  in  the  form  of 
rights. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  gave  rise  to  grave  mis- 
givings. What  possible  value  could  attach  to  the 
Ministry's  responsibility  to  the  representative  body  as 
compared  with  the  Emperor's  direct  responsibility  to 
the  nation,  and  the  power  of  its  plebiscita  ?  It  would 
be  of  little  consequence  how  decided  a  stand  the  two 
Chambers  might  take  against  pernicious  demands  made 
by  the  Emperor ;  for  should  he  re-enforce  these  by  the 
omnipotence  of  a  plebiscitum,  would  not  any  opposi- 
tion which  the  Chambere  might  offer  prove  utterly 
futile  ?  The  final  opinion  was  therefore :  hereby  the 
significance  of  the  parliament  becomes  a  mere  sem- 
blance ;  all  real  power  will  lie  in  the  authority  which 
the  Emperor  can  at  any  time  reassume  by  sanction  of 
a  plebiscitum. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  plebiscitum  was  not 
calculated  to  enhance  the  renown  of  the  parliament  no 
one  will  deny.     On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  as  read- 
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ily  conceded  that  the  occasions  would  be  exceedingly 
rare  upon  which  this  course  would  be  adopted;  only 
indeed  at  such  critical  moments  as  would  otherwise  be 
met  by  a  coup  d''4tat^  or  end  in  revolution ;  for  in  con- 
nection with  a  situation  of  less  gravity,  the  risk  in- 
curred by  the  Emperor  through  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  entirely  too  great,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  which  might  be  gained.  In  the  future,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  decades  would  probably  pass  before  an  appeal 
to  the  plebiscitum,  whereby  the  authority  of  the  Cham- 
bers might  suffer,  would  be  even  so  much  as  suggested. 

We  cannot  therefore  feel  that  OUivier  was  wrong  in 
declaring  that  the  plebiscitum  would  inaugurate  the 
transition  from  the  absolute  to  the  constitutional  em- 
pire, and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  rule  of  liberty  in 
France ;  that  otherwise,  however,  it  would  lead  to  no 
innovations. 

As  circumscribed  as  the  effect  of  this  plebiscitum 
proved  in  reality  to  be,  it  was  nevertheless  a  disposition 
by  the  sovereign  people  through  the  medium  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  ;  and  therefore  to  oppose  it  was  but  an  awk- 
ward beginning  for  the  republican  Left,  whose  oratora 
upon  other  occasions  could  not  say  enough  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  people's  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  They,  however,  had  as  little  doubt  that 
the  plebiscitum  would  result  favorably  to  the  Emperor 
as  had  Rouher  and  Daru ;  and,  quite  like  their  Jacobin 
predecessors  of  1793,  their  love  for  the  republic  was 
greater  than  their  regard  for  the  idolized  sovereignty  of 
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the  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  severer  criti- 
eism,  or  more  acrimonious  derision  of  the  right  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  than  was  indulged  in  upon  this  occasion 
by  the  orators  of  the  republican  Left.  Whereas  at  all 
other  times  they  delighted  to  pose  in  the  parliament  as 
the  truest  representatives  of  the  exalted  people,  and  as 
the  special  champions  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage, 
they  now  spoke  of  the  sovereign  citizens  as  though  they 
were  mere  voting  cattle,  without  judgment  or  will  of 
their  own,  because,  forsooth,  their  action  in  connection 
with  a  plebiscitum  was  not  through  the  medium  of  the 
parliament,  but  in  utter  dependence  upon  themselves. 

"The  plebiscitum,"  declared  Gr6vy,  "calls  upon 
every  citizen  to  cast  his  vote  individually,  without  the 
opportunity  of  previous  consultation  with  his  associates, 
or  of  adding  to  the  proposition,  or  modifying  it  by 
amendments.  By  such  a  procedure  the  will  of  the 
people  cannot  be  asserted;  every  appeal  made  by  the 
Emperor  becomes  a  command."  Now,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  defend  this  inability  to  amend  as  an  advan- 
tage of  the  system;  neither,  however,  can  it  be  made 
the  ground  for  disputing  that  the  plebiscitum  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The  as- 
sertion made  at  the  time,  that  the  plebiscitum  affords 
no  opportunity  for  consultation  between  the  seveml 
political  parties,  or  between  the  members  of  a  party,  was 
a  departure  from  the  exact  truth;  these  opportunities 
were  no  more  restricted  in  connection  with  a  plebisci- 
tum thai>with  an  election  for  the  Legislative  Body,  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  people's  power  of  judg- 
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meut  should  be  less  in  the  one  than  in  the  otiher  in- 
stance. If  this  ability  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  a  plebiscitum,  then  universal  suffrage  in  general  is  a 
folly. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Left  was  increased  by  the 
realization  that  the  discussion  of  the  Constitution  or  a 
plebiscitum  was  wholly  without  the  province  of  the 
parliament.  To  be  sure,  a  new  Constitution  was  about 
to  be  enacted ;  but  for  the  present  the  old  one  was  still 
in  force,  and  according  to  its  provisions  all  power  to 
act  upon  constitutional  questions  was  reserved  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Senate.  The  Left  Centre  also  com- 
plained so  bitterly  of  this  complete  exclusion  of  the 
popular  Chamber  from  the  discussion  of  this  important 
matter,  that  OUivier  sought  and  obtained  the  Empe- 
ror's consent  to  reply  to  an  interpellation  regarding  it, 
presented  by  the  Left,  whereby  all  the  floodgates  of 
oratory  were  thrown  wide  open  on  April  4th  and  5th. 

After  an  exceedingly  animated  debate,  three  motions 
to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day  were  before  the  assem- 
bly; one  by  the  Left,  together  with  a  direct  rejection 
of  the  Senate's  Draft  on  the  ground  of  its  being  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  1789 ;  a  second  one  by  the  Left 
Centre,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  reforms  contem- 
plated in  the  draft,  to  which,  however,  should  be  added 
the  provision  that  henceforward  no  plebiscitum  whose 
text  had  not  previously  been  examined  and  approved  by 
the  two  Chambers  should  be  submitted  to  the  people; 
a  third,  expressing  entire  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment.    After  the  first  two  of  these  had  been  rejected, 
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the  third  one  was  approved  by  225  voices  against  34 
of  the  Left,  the  Left  Centre  having  voted  in  favor 
of  the  motion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Ministry  was  complete;  the 
decision  was  made;  no  further  discussion  of  the  mo- 
mentous question  was  possible  in  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  on  April  13th,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ollivier,  the 
Chamber  adjourned  until  after  the  vote  upon  the  pleb- 
iscitum  should  have  been  cast,  since  the  deputies 
wished  to  be  among  their  constituents  while  the  great 
conflict  was  being  waged. 

This  put  an  end  to  a  ministerial  crisis  as  well; 
whereas  the  practical  Prime  Minister,  Ollivier,  saw 
no  objection  to  the  institution  of  the  plebiscitum  either 
for  the  present  or  for  the  future,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Buffet,  was,  on  principle,  opposed  to  the  pleb- 
iscitum in  every  respect.  Count  Daru,  although  he 
had  himself  been  the  originator  of  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, believed  that  in  the  future  an  appeal  to  the 
plebiscitum  should  be  allowed  only  in  case  the  draft 
of  the  plebiscitum  had  been  approved  by  the  two 
Chambers.  Both  these  gentlemen  retired  from  the 
Cabinet  on  April  14th ;  and  in  a  few  days  their  example 
was  followed  by  a  third  member.  Marquis  Talhouet. 
Ollivier  deferred  filling  the  places  thus  left  vacant 
until  after  the  decision  of  the  plebiscitum.  In  the 
interim,  he  himself  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Segris,  that  of  Finance ;  and  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts,  Richard,  that  of  Public  Instruction* 
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Thus  relieved  of  any  further  consideration  for  the 
three  most  powerful  of  his  colleagues,  Ollivier  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  agitation  for  the  plebiscitum. 
He  had  promised  to  purge  the  elections  for  deputies  of 
all  official  influence ;  the  matter  now  before  the  public 
he  regarded  as  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  declaring 
that  in  connection  with  it  there  was  but  one  official 
candidate,  and  that  candidate  was  Liberty ;  to  achieve 
it  every  patriotic  citizen  ought  to  use  every  influence 
at  his  command.  He  therefore  charged  all  officials  of 
his  own  department,  as  well  as  those  of  the  interior 
administration,  prefects,  under-prefects,  mayors,  and 
police  officers,  to  be  "  consumingly  "  active ;  in  fact, 
he  instigated  an  official  agitation  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  might  have  been  the  envy  of  Rouher. 

It  very  soon  appeared  who  the  actual  official  candi- 
date of  the  plebiscitum  was.  On  April  20th  the 
Senate  approved  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  sul>- 
mitted  to  it ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Left  published 
a  manifesto  which  was  no  less  than  an  out-and-out 
declaration  of  war  against  the  empire  in  any  form,  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  end  the  conflict  in  victory  for 
themselves  by  answering  "  No "  to  the  plebiscitum. 
"The  2d  of  December,"  it  said,  "brought  the  French 
nation  under  the  yoke  of  one  man ;  in  the  elections  of 
1869  the  voice  of  the  people  declared  against  this 
personal  regim6^  and  demanded  in  its  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people.  It  is  now  repre- 
sented to  you  that  through  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
such  a  Government  is  to  be  established,  and  you  are 
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expected  to  recognize  this  by  voting  for  the  plebisci- 
tum.  You  will,  however,  refuse  to  do  this;  for  you 
are  too  well  aware  that  the  promised  reform  is  a  mere 
chimera.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  all  the  misery 
and  outrage  of  the  past  eighteen  years  were  brought 
upon  you  by  two  plebiscita.  You  will  therefore  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  duped  a  third  time,  for  you 
realize  that  only  in  a  free  democracy  can  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  and  the  nation's  sovereignty  be 
enduringly  established." 

Nothing  could  be  more  plainly  spoken ;  should  the 
plebiscitum  result  in  a  "  No,"  the  republic  would  be 
proclaimed. 

The  suspense  was  soon  over. 

On  April  23d  an  imperial  decree  formulated  the  pleb- 
iscitum as  follows : 

The  French  people  approve  the  liberal  reforms  which 
the  Emperor,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  great  bodies 
of  State,  has  wrought  in  the  Constitution  since  1860, 
and  sanction  the  Senate  decree  of  April  20th,  1870. 

Together  with  it  appeared  an  imperial  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  people,  which,  after  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  restoration  of  the  empire  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  culminated  in  the  appeal : 

Give  me  now  a  fresh  proof  of  confidence.  In  bring- 
ing to  the  urn  an  affirmative  vote  you  will  dispel  the 
menacing  danger  of  revolution,  you  will  establish  order 
and   liberty  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  render  the 

TRANSMISSION  OP  THE  CROWN  TO  MY  SON  MORE 
EASY. 
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A  circular  note  addressed  by  the  Ministers  to  all  of- 
ficials was  of  like  tenor : 

In  1852  the  Emperor  appealed  to  the  people  for 
power  to  restore  order;  in  1870  he.  appeals  for  power 
to  establish  liberty.  The  question  which  your  vote 
will  decide  is  not  whether  the  empire  shall  continue, 
but  only  whether  or  not  it  shall  undergo  a  liberal 
transformation.  We  must  seek  to  give  our  country 
the  prospect  of  a  tranquil  future,  so  that  upon  the 
throne  as  in  the  humblest  cottage  the  son  may  folt 

LOW  HIS  FATHER  IN  PEACE. 

Here,  then,  the  purpose  of  the  plebiscitum  was  boldly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  permanence  of  the  hereditary 
monarchy,  even  without  the  expedient  of  war;  and, 
as  the  sugar  coating  to  sweeten  the  pill,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  extension  of  political  freedom.  The  "  one 
official  candidate"  was  in  reality  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  Prince  Imperial. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ardennes,  France  now  be- 
came the  scene  of  stirring  activity.  Manifestos  and 
newspaper  articles,  central  and  local  party  committees, 
travelling  preachers  and  government  agents,  — all  these 
became  factors  that  worked  together  or  against  one 
another  with  daily  increasing  energy. 

A  most  anxious  hour  was  passed  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  8th,  when  for  a  time  the  official  reports  had  a  du- 
bious sound ;  and  no  one  dai-ed  to  admit  even  to  himself 
what  the  full  extent  of  the  consequences  of  defeat 
might  be.  Soon,  however,  the  sky  brightened;  and 
when  in  the  evening  the  voting  was  at  last  over,  the 
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result  showed  how  correct  had  been  the  judgment  of 
Rouher  and  Daru.  The  plebiscitum  had  been  ap- 
proved by  seven  million  suffrages,  and  rejected  by  only 
one  and  a  half  millions ;  an  overwhelming  majority 
had  therefore  spoken  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  favor  of  the  hereditary  mon- 
archy. Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  of  the 
undue  influence  exerted  by  prefects,  magistrates,  and 
by  the  clergy,  divided  even  upon  this  question,  so  tre- 
mendous a  majority  could  not  have  been  secured 
through  artificial  devices ;  it  bespoke  a  mighty  current 
of  public  opinion  that  had  asserted  itself  at  the  polls. 
There  was  much  to  be  criticised  in  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  Napoleon  III.  had  reigned,  but  the  result 
of  the  plebiscitum  was  an  irresistibly  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  Emperor's  present  popularity. 

The  opponents  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact,  that, 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  votes  cast  by  the  army, 
over  forty  thousand  had  been  in  the  negative ;  which  to 
our  mind  is  but  another  instance  in  proof  of  the  rule 
that  to  obey  and  not  to  vote  is  the  business  of  the 
anned  force. 

Similarly  it  was  emphasized,  that  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  large  cities,  which  are  generally  re- 
garded more  as  the  centres  of  culture  than  are  the  vil- 
lages, the  majority  had  been  on  the  negative  side. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  the  fact  remained  that  the 
impression  made  by  the  event  upon  friend  and  foe 
alike  was  tremendous.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Napoleonic  Empire  had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 
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was  unassailable  at  least  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
That  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
broken,  both  the  Chamber  and  the  press  gave  evidence. 

During  the  days  of  greatest  agitation  against  the 
plebiscitum,  the  Left  had  divided,  forming  a  close  and 
an  open  fraction,  as  they  were  styled,  one  group  even 
yet  implacable,  the  other  evincing  a  spirit  of  concession 
toward  the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  The  Left 
Centre  had  not  only  lost  all  influence  with  the  Minis- 
try, but  was  for  the  present  completely  disorganized 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  existing 
among  its  leaders;  there  had  been  no  party  decision 
with  regard  to  the  plebiscitum,  every  member  having 
been  left  wholly  free  to  act.  All  sections  of  the  Right 
had  been  united  in  their  zealous  exertions  for  the  pleb- 
iscitum; even  the  Arcadians  had  for  the  time  forgot- 
ten their  distrust  of  the  Ministry.  OUivier  could  now 
proceed  unhindered  to  the  re-formation  of  the  Ministry. 

His  first  effort  was  to  restore  the  interrupted  rela- 
tions to  the  Left  Centre.  Since  Segris  remained  per- 
manently in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  that 
of  Public  Instruction  was  assigned  to  Deputy  Mege, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  a  party  associate  of  Segris.  To  the  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  left  vacant 
by  Talhouet,  Deputy  Plichon  was  nominated,  who,  be- 
ing a  moderate  Liberal  of  decidedly  clerical  predilec- 
tions, was  well  fitted  to  be  a  support  to  Ollivier  in 
more  than  one  respect.  And  finally,  on  May  15th,  to 
every  one's  surprise,  tlie  portfolio  of   Foreign  Affairs 
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was  offered  to  Agenor  de  Gramoiit,  Duke  of  Guiche 
and  Prince  of  Bidache,  who  for  the  past  nine  years  had 
been  the  representative  of  France  at  Vienna. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Emperor  had  no  very 
high  regard  for  the  ability  of  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  among  the  people,  too,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  not  flattering  to  him.  That  Napoleon 
suggested  his  nomination  is  not  at  ail  likely.  Had 
the  Emperor  really  cherished  plans  of  war  at  the  time, 
he  would  nevertheless  hardly  have  selected  for  so  im- 
portant a  post  the  man  whom  in  1869  he  had  excluded, 
from  participation  in  the  consultations  regarding  the 
triple  alliance,  a  preparatory  step  to  war,  because  of 
his  inefficiency.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  was 
anxious  to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  Prussia, 
Gramont's  advancement  is  still  more  inexplicable;  for 
the  Duke's  hatred  of  Prussia  was  quite  as  notorious 
as  was  his  indiscretion.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  Napoleon,  being  now  a  constitutional  monarch, 
accepted  him  in  the  belief  that  a  gentleman  of  so  in- 
ferior mental  calibre  would  make  a  Minister  easily  to 
be  managed,  forgetting,  however,  that  shallow-headed 
individuals  have  not  infrequently  been  also  hard  and 
hot-headed,  and  with  these  qualities  have  carried  the 
wise  but  undecided  along  with  them. 

And  who  may  it  have  been  by  whom  the  Emperor 
was  persuaded  to  this  nomination  ? 

Certain  information  with  regard  to  this  point  I  have 
none  ;  the  following  facts  may,  however,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question. 
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After  Dam's  retirement  on  April  14th,  OUivier  had, 
as  has  been  told,  temporarily  assumed  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs.  With  evident  pride  he  himself  relates 
that  a  telegram  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Vatican  read- 
ing :  "  Dam  dismissed ;  succeeded  by  OUivier ;  the 
Council  is  free  to  act."  OUivier  then  withheld  the 
French  memorial  from  presentation  to  the  Council,  and 
a  little  later  instructed  Monsieur  de  BannevUle  in  no 
way  to  discuss  the  Council,  either  with  the  Pope  or 
with  AntonelU.  Meanwhile,  the  French  troops  were 
not  recalled,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  continued 
to  be  protected  against  an  Italian  attack.  Thus  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  were  shielded  against  interrup- 
tion, and  the  proclamation  of  papal  infalUbiUty  was 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

Aside  from  the  Roman  affair,  OUivier  searched  the 
documents  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  general  informar 
tion  regarding  the  immediate  past ;  and,  as  he  expressed 
himself  later,  the  records  of  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing Luxemburg  and  the  Treaty  of  Prague  fiUed  him 
with  deep  patriotic  indignation  at  the  repelling  haugh- 
tiness of  Bismarck  and  the  cowardly  weakness  of  the 
French  Ministers.  He  tells  us  that  then  and  there  he 
made  a  vow,  that,  although  he  would  by  no  means  pre- 
cipitate a  war  from  a  sense  of  injured  national  pride, 
he  would,  however,  despite  his  love  of  peace  and  his 
German  sympathies,  conduct  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  Prussia  in  a  very  different  tone  and  with  differ- 
ent results  than  had  the  Messieurs  de  Moustier  and 
<le  Lavalette. 
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It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore,  that  in  Darn's 
place  he  desired  a  colleagne  who  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tect the  Conncil  and  the  Papal  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Prussia  with 
fitting  firmness  ani  spirit.  Having  these  two  qualities, 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  new  Minister  possessed 
more  or  less  information  or  talent,  since  the  Prime 
Minister  felt  that  out  of  his  own  superabundance  he 
could  supply  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  which  might 
be  found  in  his  colleague  in  charge  of  the  Foreign 
OflBce.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  Gramont  must  have  been  just  the  man 
for  OUivier;  for  in  his  tendencies  he  was  thoroughly 
clerical,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
all  Europe  any  one  more  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
strike  at  Prussia,  and,  above  all  else,  at  Bismarck. 

To  estimate  the  achievements  of  the  great  German 
statesrjian  according  to  his  principles  and  methods  of 
action  was  wholly  beyond  Gramont's  capacity.  He 
saw  in  them  no  more  than  the  triumphs  of  a  success- 
ful course  of  disregard  for  the  impositions  and  restric- 
tions of  the  ordinary  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  In 
1866  the  story  was  told  in  Paris,  that  upon  being 
informed  of  Gramont's  enmity,  Bismarck  had  given 
the  terse  reply :  "  He  is  the  greatest  blockhead  in 
Europe."  Incensed  at  this,  Gramont  had  exclaimed 
to  Count  Mensdorf,  "•  I  will  revenge  France  I "  More- 
over, the  saying  was  often  heard  in  Paris,  that  al- 
though Gramont  was  not  actually  a  native  of  Gascony, 
«till  he  was  bom  just  across  its  boundary. 
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His  imaginative  faculty  was  excitable  and  creative 
to  a  high  degree;  every  impression  produced  by  a 
strong  emotion  assumed  the  form  of  an  imagined  ex- 
perience, an  event  of  the  reality  of  which,  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  his  memory  and  the  dulness  of  his 
perception,  he  remained  immutably  convinced  until  the 
next  excitement  drove  the  old  fantasy  out  of  his  mind, 
only  to  replace  it  by  some  freshly  imagined  fable. 
Moreover,  once  having  in  this  way  assumed  a  position, 
he  was  proof  against  all  argument,  the  irritation  caused 
by  its  refutation  simply  urging  him  on.  He  was  as 
little  open  to  conviction  as  was  Ollivier,  although  for 
a  wholly  different  reason.  With  Ollivier,  this  was  to 
be  found  in  the  vanity  of  the  successful  orator  and 
advocate,  which  prevented  him  from  recognizing  the 
truth  in  the  arguments  of  others;  whereas,  with  the 
dialectic  of  the  virtuoso,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  most  erroneous  views. 
With  Gramont  it  was  merely  the  niiive  haughtiness  of 
the  aristocrat  of  circumscribed  education,  who  in  his 
opinions  is  undisturbed  by  any  annoying  consciousness 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  he  condescended  to  assume  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  responsible  Minister  he  declared  himself  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  OUivier's  views :  no  offensive  war,  but 
energetic  resentment  of  everj'-  affront. 

Perhaps  there  remained  this  distinction,  that  in  any 
difficulty  which  might  arise  Ollivier  would  resort  to 
the  sword  with  regret,  whereas  Gramont  would  do  sa 
with  inward  satisfaction.     And  herein  Gramont  would 
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have  found  no  scarcity  of  powerful  sympathizers.  His 
thorough  antipathy  to  Prussia  made  him  quite  as  wel- 
come to  the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  army  as  to 
the  clergy  who  hoped  for  new  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos 
against  Prussia  and  Italy.  To  the  Arcadians  he  was 
also  most  acceptable ;  for,  despite  the  plebiscitum,  they 
still  firmly  believed  that  through  OUivier's  liberal 
measures  the  monarchy  would  in  a  short  time  be  ren- 
dered defenceless  against  the  Republicans  unless  the 
djmasty  should  acquire  renewed  prestige  through  bril- 
liant success  in  war. 

And  herein  \fi\  an  indication  of  the  change  which 
the  situation  had  undergone.  The  influence  of  the 
plebiscitum  had  been  toward  a  peace  policy ;  the  crisis 
in  the  Ministry  which  it  had  induced  had  furthered  the 
opposite  tendencies.  Daru  had  owed  his  nomination 
not  to  Ollivier  alone,  but  to  the  wish  of  the  Left  Centre 
which  was  distinctly  a  peace  party ;  for  Gramont,  the 
Extreme  Right,  a  war  party,  had  been  active. 

However,  as  yet  OUivier's  interim  administration 
still  continued;  since  Gramont,  before  assuming  his 
duties  on  June  1st,  had  returned  to  Vienna  to  make 
his  adieus  in  person.  Meanwhile  France  gave  no  sign 
of  an  intended  departure  from  its  present  policy ; 
European  affairs  had  settled  into  a  deep  calm;  in  no 
direction  did  an  occasion  present  itself  for  a  charac- 
teristic assertion  of  French  diplomacy. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  public  opinion  in  Paris 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  agitation  when  it  became 
known  that  the  North  German  Confederation  contem- 
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plated  participating  in  a  treaty  concluded  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy  on  October  15th,  1869.  The 
Swiss  Government  had  furnished  twenty  million  and 
the  Italian  forty-five  million  francs  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  over  the  St.  Gothard ;  and  North 
Germany  now  held  out  the  prospect  of  twenty  millions 
more,  which  decided  the  choice  of  the  St.  Gothard  as 
the  point  at  which  the  railway  should  cross  the  Alps, 
a  matter  which  until  then  had  not  been  fully  settled 
in  Switzerland. 

To  contribute  so  large  a  sum  of  money  toward  a 
foreign  railway,  the  nearest  station  of  which  was  six 
hundred  kilometres  distant  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Confederation,  was  certainly  not  an  every  day  occur- 
rence; and  to  induce  the  Reichstag  to  consent  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  sum,  Bismarck  characterized  the 
undertaking  as  one  of  great  significance  to  Germany, 
not  only  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  from 
a  political  one  as  well ;  a  significance  which  was  so 
genei-ally  understood,  and  had  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed, that  he  felt  any  further  explanation  to  be  un- 
necessary. His  meaning  was  simply  this,  that  at 
present  Geimany  was  dependent  upon  either  the  Aus- 
trian or  the  French  Alpine  railways  in  its  intercourse 
with  Italy,  which  would  therefore  be  seriously  inters 
fered  with  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel  between  these 
Great  Powers.  Being  under  the  control  of  Switzer- 
land, which  was  always  neutral,  there  would  be  no 
such  uncertainty  in  connection  with  the  proposed  St. 
Gothard  railway,  whereby  security  in  our  Italian  rela- 
tions would  be  Qfreatly  promoted. 
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It  would  seem  that  no  transaction  could  be  less 
provocative  of  criticism  than  was  this  one ;  however^ 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  Prussia  having  been  once 
aroused  in  Paris  by  Thiers  and  his  associates,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  fiismarck  had  declared  the  St.  Gothard 
railway  to  be  advantageous  to  Germany  was  sufficient 
to  create  uneasiness  there.  It  was  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  malice  that  Prussia  had  deprived  France  of 
this  opportunity  of  profit ;  to  be  sure,  Switzerland  had, 
in  1865,  applied  first  to  the  French  Government  for 
pecuniary  aid,  which  had,  however,  been  refused.  The 
Government  was  now  reproached  with  this  by  the 
orators  of  the  Left.  The  disadvantage  of  competition 
which  the  St.  Gothard  road  would  force  upon  the 
French  railways  was  pictured  in  vivid  colors;  but 
above  all  else,  the  opportunities  it  afforded  the  Prus- 
sian love  of  conquest  were  presented  to  the  hearers, 
in  every  possible  and  impossible  aspect.  "  By  means 
of  it,"  exclaimed  Keratry,  "  Prussia  can  in  one  night 
transport  an  army  from  Mainz  to  Venice,  whilst  we 
remain  shut  in  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps." 

Hereupon  the  Minister  of  War  informed  him  that 
Prussia  would  require  four  days  to  move  twenty-five 
thousand  men  from  Mainz  to  Verona,  whereas  France 
could  in  the  same  time  transport  a  whole  anny  from 
Lyons  to  Verona;  and  that,  moreover,  in  such  an 
emergency  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the 
Baden  road  at  several  points.  Gramont,  too,  spoke  to 
the  same  effect,  declaring  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that   Switzerland  would  maintain  its  customary  neu- 
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trality  with  regard  to  the  St.  Gothard  road,  and  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  troops. 
The  ^representations  of  the  Ministers  were  so  convin- 
cing, that  when  Gramont  again  arose  to  reply  to  renewed 
expressions  of  apprehension  from  Deputy  Ferry,  the 
Chamber  saved  him  the  trouble  of  further  explanation 
by  a  vote  to  close  the  debate. 

This  was  an  instance  when  the  endeavor  of  the 
French  Government  was  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  Before  the  week  ended  another  event  occurred 
which,  although  creating  much  less  stir,  was  of  a 
nature  well  calculated  to  influence  the  initiated  few 
not  to  depart  from  this  course. 

As  long  as  Daru  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Napoleon  maintained  as  complete  silence  with  respect 
to  Archduke  Albert's  plan  of  campaign,  discreetly 
locked  away  in  his  chest,  as  he  did  with  regard  to  the 
Prince's  remarks,  as  carefully  preserved  in  his  memory. 
When,  on  May  15th,  Gramont  was  nominated  to  the 
Ministry,  and  OUivier  remained  temporarily  in  charge 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  Emperor  hoped  as  heretofore  to 
be  able  to  avoid  war,  especially  since  at  the  time 
neither  Germany  nor  Italy  gave  the  slightest  indication 
of  an  offensive  policy.  Still,  ever  since  1866,  he 
believed  peace  to  be  uncertain  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  and  was  therefore  constantly  employed  with 
thoughts  of  how,  in  case  a  complication  should  arise, 
he  might  promote  his  prospects  of  victory.  He  was  of 
course  fully  aware  that  he  had  no  formal  alliance  with 
xiny  Power  to  rely  upon;   the  negotiations  of  the  past 
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year  had,  however,  given  him  hope  that  both  Austria 
and-  Italy  would  render  him  friendly  assistance  should 
France  be  compelled  to  undertake  a  great  war.  He 
now,  on  May  19th,  submitted  the  Archduke's  plan  of 
•campaign  to  the  examination  of  a  council  of  the  high- 
est oflBcers.  After  carefully  performing  their  task, 
these  gentlemen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  Austrian  troops  would  require  at  least 
six  weeks,  that  of  the  Italian  army  a  still  longer  time ; 
it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  expose  the  main  army  of 
the  French  for  so  long  a  time  in  an  isolated  position  far 
from  home.^  A  new  plan  was  therefore  worked  out 
and  one  of  the  officers.  General  Lebrun,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Emperor,  was  sent  on  June  6th  upon  a 
confidential  mission,  devoid  of  any  political  signi- 
ficance, to  Vienna,  there  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Archduke. 

But  even  this  led  to  no  definite  decision ;  the  Arch- 
duke rejected  the  French  plan,  and  agreed  with  Lebrun 
upon  a  third  one  only  in  so  far  that  it  remained  subject 
to  further  revision.  Before  the  General's  departure 
the  Archduke  urged  him  to  seek  to  obtain  a  private 
audience  with  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  General  was  neither  accredited 
nor  empowered  by  his  Government.  Lebrun  consented, 
although  not  without  misgivings,  and  was  most  gra- 
ciously received.  He  told  the  Emperor  of  his  com- 
mission  to   the   Archduke;    without   entering    into   a 

1  "  Souvenirs  du  G^n^ral  Jarras,"  p.  47.  **  Mission  du  G^n^ral  Le- 
brun," in  Figaro  of  January  19th,  1887. 
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discussion  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  the  Emperor 
remarked  that  he  wished  to  employ  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  frank  declaration,  namely,  tliat  under  no 
considei-ation  could  he  bind  himself  to  declare  war 
against  Prussia  simultaneously  with  France  should  a 
conflict  between  these  two  countries  become  unavoid- 
able. He  then  referred  to  the  difference  of  sympathies 
and  opinions  existing  among  the  various  races  under 
his  dominion ;  his  German  subjects  would  resist  to  the 
utmost  a  declaration  of  war  against  North  Germany. 

The  plan  of  campaign,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  most  practicable  one ;  he  felt,  however,  that  he 
could  not  too  urgently  beg  the  Emperor  Napoleon  not 
to  rely  upon  any  false  hopes  of  Austrian  assistance. 

The  prospect  of  an  alliance  had  not,  therefore,  been 
held  out  by  even  so  much  as  a  verbal  promise.  Again, 
as  in  January,  1867,  Napoleon  had  reason  to  exclaim, 
"I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world!"  Austria  was 
firmly  determined  upon  neutrality ;  OUivier's  Roman 
policy  had  rendered  an  Italian  alliance  highly  improb- 
able. The  situation  was  surely  one  to  place  a  damper 
upon  any  warlike  spirit  which  might  arise  in  Paris. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  on  June  30th, 
in  connection  with  the  deliberations  upon  the  army 
budget  for  1871,  the  Minister  of  War  should,  in  view 
of  the  unclouded  prospect  of  peace,  declare  himself 
content  with  a  levy  of  ninety  thousand  recruits  instead 
of  the  usual  one  hundred  thousand.  When  later,  in  • 
the  same  connection,  Glais-Bizoin  advocated  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  great  standing  armies,  and  Thiers  in 
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reply  argued  their  existence  to  be  the  surest  means  of 
preserving  peace,  exclaiming,  "Do  we  wish  to  promote 
peace?  Then  we  must  first  of  all  be  very  peaceable, 
and  secondly  be  very  strong,"  Ollivier  arose  to  say, 
"I  wish  to  state  that  the  Government  entertains  no 
fears  whatever  that  peace  will  be  disturbed,  for  never 
has  it  been  more  certain  than  at  present.  Look 
in  whatsoever  direction  we  will,  no  question  is  en- 
countered which  is  at  all  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 
Upon  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  tlie  conviction  has 
forced  itself  that  treaties  must  be  respected,  especially 
those  two  upon  which  the  peace  of  Europe  chiefly 
rests,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  securing  peace  for 
the  Orient,  and  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  securing  peace 
for  Germany." 

This  final  allusion  to  a  treaty  upon  which,  as  was 
notorious,  the  contracting  parties  placed  two  entirely 
different  constructions  indicated  that  the  love  of  peace 
was  after  all  but  conditional.  The  subject  was  not 
pursued  further,  however. 

In  the  English  Parliament  also  it  was  announced 
at  this  time  that  in  foreign  affairs  a  dead  calm  pre- 
vailed. 

The  day  after  OUivier's  declaration,  on  July  1st, 
the  Emperor  was  again  laid  upon  a  bed  of  suffering 
by  a  renewed  attack  of  his  ailment.  Here  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  hostile  intentions  were  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  French  Government. 
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When  amidst  the  profound  tranquillity  prevailing 
throughout  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1870,  a  quarrel 
suddenly  arose  by  which  within  twelve  days  two  great 
nations  were  precipitated  into  a  war  of  unparalleled 
results  and  colossal  sacrifices,  the  world  demanded  to 
know  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  for  this  tre- 
mendous disturbance,  bringing  unexampled  renown  to 
the  one » side,  and  fearful  disaster  to  the  other.  Opin- 
ions differed  in  sharp  contrast;  and  even  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  are  not  agreed. 

In  France  it  is  to  this  day  the  general  belief  that 
Bismarck,  excellently  prepared  for  war  and  hard  pressed 
by  difficulties  at  home,  wished  to  entice  Emperor  Na- 
poleon into  a  declaration  of  war;  that  through  an 
intrigue  of  long  preparation  he  sjrstematically  offended 
the  French  nation's  self-respect ;  and  that  the  Emperor, 
although  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  military  prep- 
arations, allowed  himself,  with  deplorable  stupidity,  to 
be  led  into  the  well-devised  trap. 

In  Germany,  from  the  outset,  the  conviction  has  pre- 
vailed that  the  cclsus  belli  declared  in  Paris  was  no 
more  than  a  threadbare  excuse  to   grasp  the  sword, 
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seek  revenge  for  Sadowa,  and  throw  the  German  na^ 
tion  back  into  the  old  state  of  dismemberment. 

More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
evidence  has  been  discovered  establishing  the  fact  that 
for  two  years  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  great  European  coalition  for  the  purpose 
of  an  attack  upon  Prussia ;  but  that,  fortunately  for 
Germany,  on  the  eve  of  its  consummation  he  was 
carried  away  by  impulse  to  declare  war.  That  by  this 
newly  made  discovery  Napoleon's  attitude,  just  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  is  placed  in  a  false  light,  our 
narrative  has  demonstrated. 

On  both  sides  there  are  those,  as  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  whose  judgment  is  calmer  and  whose  re- 
search  is  more  careful,  and  who  therefore  represent  in 
varying  degree  views  that  are  more  moderate. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  readers  will,  I  trust, 
forgive  me  if,  supported  by  valuable  and  hitherto  un- 
published material  gathered  from  manifold  sources,  I 
seek  to  relate  the  events  of  those  twelve  days  most 
accurately  and  correctly,  and  consequently  with  an 
attention  to  detail  not  elsewhere  permitted  to  my 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HOHENZOLLBRN   CANDIDACY. 

In  Spain  the  revolution  of  September,  186%  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  great  uncertainty  and  agitation » 
The  victoifc  had  established  a  provisional  government, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Marshal  Serrano  as  Regent, 
and  Marshal  Prim  as  Minister  of  War  and  President 
of  the  Ministry.  Both  men  were  monarchists,  their 
view  being  the  prevailing  one  also  in  the  constituent 
Cortez  convened  in  February,  1869.  The  duty  next 
at  hand  was,  therefore,  to  find  a  royal  race  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  dethroned  djrnasty. 

All  such  plans  were,  however,  vehemently  and  bit- 
terly opposed  by  four  different  parties,  who,  fortunately 
for  the  Government,  pursued  one  another  quite  as  re- 
lentlessly as  they  did  the  present  head  of  the  State. 
Of  these  factions  the  largest  and  most  daring  one  was 
that  of  the  Republicans,  who  at  various  points  and 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment  were  preparing  the 
country  for  another  uprising. 

There   were   also   the   adherents   of   the    dethroned 
queen,  Isabella,  who  were  endeavoring  to  combine  fort 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  either  the  Queen  or  her  son,    , 
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Alfoiiso.  As  yet  these  were  few  in  number,  but  en- 
joyed a  most  decided  advantage  in  possessing  Napo- 
leon's declared  favor.  In  the  Basque  Pro\'inces  the 
remnants  of  the  old  Carlist  Party  were  bestirring  them- 
selves, although  without  meeting  with  any  marked 
response  from  the  people,  who  were  weary  of  war. 
And  finally  there  was  the  circle  of  friendly  admirers 
surrounding  Queen  Isabella's  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  January,  1868,  Prim  had  opened  negotiations  with 
him,  holdijig  out  prospects  of  the  throne  to  him  if  he 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Prim  had, 
however,  turned  from  him  in  disgust  when  the  Duke's 
extreme  discretion  induced  him  to  keep  out  of  sight  on 
the  battle-field  of  Alcolea.^ 

In  the  tumult  of  this  party  conflict,  a  memorial  with 
regard  to  the  candidates  likely  to  appear  in  connection 
with  the  coming  choice  of  ruler  was  published  by  an 
influential  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Salazar  y 
Mazarredo,2  State  Councillor  and  Deputy.  In  it  he 
demonstrated  that  neither  Bourbon  nor  Orleans  could 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  throne ;  that  the 
difference  of  creed  must  inevitably  debar  an  English 
prince,  even  should  he  bring  with  him  Gibraltar  as 
dower;    or  a  Prussian,  and  were  it  even  the  famous 

1  This,  as  well  as  what  follows,  is  according  to  Salasar's  memorial  of 
October  23d,  1869. 

3  Gramont  in  his  books  and  Ghaudordy  in  his  deposition  insinuate 
that  Salazar  was  influenced  to  this  action  by  Prussia,  but  there  has  not 
been  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  prove  this  intimation.  With  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  candidacy  originated,  Ghaudordy  offers  a 
number  of  data,  not  one  of  which  is  confirmed. 
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military  hero,  Prince  Frederick  Charies.  He  then  sug- 
gested in  the  first  place  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  titular 
King  of  Portugal,  who  had  been  Prince  Consort  to 
Maria  da  Gloria  when  she  was  the  reigning  queen  of 
that  country;  the  second  place  he  accorded  to  the 
Prince's  son-in-law,  the  Hereditary  Prince  Leopold  of 
Ilohenzollera-Sigmaringen,  in  whom,  he  claimed,  all 
the  qualities  most  desirable  were  combined,  —  firmness, 
prudence,  integrity ;  a  man  of  thirty-five,  hence  in  the 
prime  of  life,  happily  wedded  and  blessed  with  chil- 
dren; not  Ultramontane^  in  his  inclinations,  and  yet 
an  orthodox  Catholic. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  memorial  soon 
found  their  way  into  a  number  of  newspapers,  and,  as 
can  be  readily  imagined,  were  discussed  with  much  in- 
terest.* Toward  the  end  of  March,  1869,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Count  Benedetti,  learned  that 
his  former  Spanish  colleague,  Rancfes,  lately  transferred 

1  New  Catholic  was  the  expression  in  Spain. 

3  Lauser  {i^anische  Geschichte^  I.,  219)  claims  to  have  learned  from 
the  Spanish  diplomat  Marcoartu,  that  in  March,  1869,  the  candidacy  of 
Prince  Leopold  had  been  suggested  to  Napoleon  for  consideration  by  a 
relative  of  the  Emperor;  that  the  Empress  had,  however,  opposed  k, 
her  former  friendship  for  the  House  of  HohenzoUem  having  been  trans- 
formed into  enmity  by  the  failure  of  one  of  her  matrimonial  projects, 
through  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Roumania.  Marcoartu's 
account  is,  however,  rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  entries  in  the 
diary  of  King  Charles  of  Roumania,  made  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  as  well  as  by  those  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
Napoleon  received  the  announcement  of  his  intended  marriage  ;  as  also 
by  letters  of  Madame  Comu,  and  by  certain  remarks  made  by  the  Em- 
press in  conversation  with  the  Roumanian  charge  d^qff'aires  at  Constan- 
tinople. (Deutsche  Revue,  November,  1893.)  Every  word  of  the  diary 
testifies  to  the  unbroken  relations  of  intimate  friendship  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Hohenzollems. 
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to  Vienna,  had  recently  spent  five  days  in  Berlin,  and 
liad  during  that  time  had  two  long  interviews  with 
I^ismarck.  Forthwith  the  suspicion  was  aroused  in  the 
Ambassador  that  the  subject  of  discussion  must  have 
been  the  elevation  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Bismarck  being  at  the  time  in  Varzin,  Bene- 
detti  made  inquiry  of  the  Undersecretary  of  State, 
Von  Thile,  from  whom  he  received  the  reply,  as  he  re- 
ported on  March  31st,  1869,  that  Von  Tliile  had  heard 
absolutely  nothing  of  such  intentions;  and  that  he 
could,  moreover,  assure  the  Ambassador  upon  his  word 
of  honor  that  Ranees  had  not  so  much  as  alluded  ta 
such  a  possibility,  but  on  the  contrary,  had  referred  to 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  as  the  probable  candidate  for 
the  throne. 

Every  word  of  Thile's  statement  conformed  entirely 
to  the  truth.  Bismarck  himself  could  have  given  the 
Ambassador  no  other  information;  for  as  yet  not  a 
word  from  Madrid  regarding  the  future  occupant  of 
the  Spanish  throne  had  been  received,  either  by  the 
\  Prussian  Government  or  by  Prince  Leopold. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  was  composed  of  members  of 
the  Liberal  Union  and  of  the  Progressist  Party ;  Prim 
was  a  Progressist,  Deputy  Salazar  a  Unionist.  Prim, 
like  Salazar,  would  have  preferred  a  Portuguese  candi- 
date to  all  others,  but  failing  to  procure  such  a  one, 
would  have  sought  an  Italian  Prince,  and  not  a  Hohen- 
zoUem.  Accordingly,  on  April  4th,  1869,  he  induced 
the  Ministry  to  offer  the  crown  to  King  Ferdinand,  and 
upon  his  instant  and  not  very  gracious  refusal  on  the 
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€tli,  to  extend  a  like  invitation  to  the  King  of  Italy  for 
his  second  son,  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta.  Here,  too, 
the  answer  was  unhesitatingly  given  that  the  House 
of  Savoy  was  not  so  rich  in  princes  that  it  could  re- 
sign one  of  them  to  Spain. 

Prim  was  seriously  annoyed.  In  view  of  Napoleon's 
endeavors  for  the  restoration  of  Isabella,  he  had  every 
reason  to  assume  that  neither  an  Austrian  nor  a  Ba- 
varian prince  would  accept  the  dangerous  gift.  But 
where  else  could  he  find  a  Catholic  prince?  Only 
through  the  pressure  of  necessity,  therefore,  was  he  in- 
duced to  act  upon  Salazar's  second  proposal,  and  al- 
low an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Prince  Charles  Anthony 
at  Diisseldorf  as  to  whether  Prince  Leopold  would  con- 
sider an  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  answer  was  a  direct  refusal;  the  Prince,  King 
William,  and  Bismarck  were  all  of  the  same  mind 
with  regard  to  it.^ 

Meanwhile  Count  Benedetti  had  been  summoned  to 
Paris  to  participate  in  a  consultation  of  some  kind. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  told  the  Emperor  of  his  inter- 
view with  Thile,  adding,  however,  that  Thile  was  not 
always  intrusted  with  Bismarck's  secrets,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  his  intention  before  long  to  approach  the 
Minister  himself  with  regard  to  the  matter.  Napoleon 
approved  of  this,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  ele- 
vation of  Montpensier,  being  anti-dynastic,  would  be 
an  affront  to  himself  alone,  and  that  he  could  there- 
fore suffer  it;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hohen- 

1  Compare  Benedetti,  '*  Ma  Mission/'  pp.  307  and  331. 
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zoUem  candidacy,  being  anti-national,  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  people;  it  must  therefore  be  pre- 
vented. (This,  we  observe,  was  not  the  expression  of 
his  personal  view,  but  of  a  popular  opinion.)  Ac- 
cordingly the  Minister's  instructions  to  the  Ambas- 
sador were  to  interview  Bismarck  upon  the  subject, 
but  to  regulate  his  own  conversatiejn  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  avoid  any  appearance  oia  wish  on  the  part 
of  France  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  matter. 

After  his  return  to  Berlin,  Benedetti  reported  on 
May  11th  that  Bismarck  had  not  shown  himself  at  all 
averse  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  had  at  once 
declared  that  in  view  of  the  very  uncertain  condition 
of  affairs  in  Spain,  the  King  would  tnost  assuredly 
not  advise  the  Prince  to  accept  the  crown  should  the 
Cortes  proffer  it  to  him;  said  thftt^Princ^ Anthony,  as 
he,  Bismarck,  l&iewS^th  certainty,  quite  agreed  with 
the  King. 

"If  full  reliance  were  to  be  placed  on  his  word," 
wrote  Benedetti,  "we  might  feel  re-assured;  but  past 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  has  n6t  fuUy 
disclosed  his  mind  to  mfT^'s  I  r  tfeeftf ore  remarked  fo 
him  that  the  Prince  cauld  not,  of  course,  comply  with 
the  wish  of  the  Cortes^without  the  King's  consent,  and 
that  the  Prince's  decision  must  therefore  be  such  as 
the  King  might  command.  Bismarck  acknowledged 
THIS  TO  BE  THE  CASE ;  but  instead  of  assuring  ine  that 
THE  King  was  fully  determined  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  insist  upon  the  Prince's  refusal,  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  former  position,  reiterating  that  the  perils 
by  which  the  new  sovereign  would  find  himself  sur- 
rounded were  such  that  the  King  would  surely  advise 
the  Prince  against  the  step.  '  Moreover,'  he  added, 
who  knows  whether  the  offer  will  ever  be  made  ? 
*  Whether  so  ambitious  a  man  as  Prim  will  not  in  the 
end  prefer  to  keep  the  highest  place  for  himself  ?  ^ 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  impressed  upon  him  the 
fact,  that,  although  the  Emperor's  Government  was  in- 
clined to  be  most  circumspect  in  its  observation  of 
events  in  Spain,  nevertheless  their  further  development 
would  never  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  interest 
to  it.  Bismarck,  however,  did  not  go  beyond  his  pre-  j 
vious  statement.  He  took  pains  to  avoid  the  direct 
declaration  that  the  King  would  in  no  event  allow 
the  Prince  to  accept,  although  Thile  had  given  me 
this  assurance  on  his  word  of  honor.  We  can  but 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Bismarck  intends  to  reserve 
to  the  King  full  freedom  of  action  for  any  future 
event.  To  put  the  question  to  him  directly,  and  thus 
force  him  to  a  reply  which  might  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences, I  did  not  deem  advisable,  owing  to  my  in- 
structions to  observe  extreme  caution." 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  sus-  \ 
picious   mind   can,   from  absolutely  nothing,  draw  in-    | 
ferences  which  are    so   self-deluding   that   the    actual  , 
facts   appear   wholly  distorted;    not   infrequently  the' 
seeds  of  terrible  catastrophes  are  thus  sown. 

Benedetti,  in  this  connection,  refers  to  his  report  of 
March  81st  as  representing  Thile  to  have  pledged  his 
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word  that  the  King  would  never  consent  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  Prince ;  whereas  in  reality  the  report 
speaks  of  Thile's  word  as  having  been  given  merely  in 
assurance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  had  the  least 
intimation  of  the  matter.  Further,  Benedetti  repre- 
sents Bismarck  as  having  conceded  that  the  Prince  in 
his  decision  would  be  entirely  subject  to  the  King's 
•command ;  whereas  we  know  from  what  we  learned  of 
the  provisions  of  the  HohenzoUem  family  compact  in 
connection  with  the  Roumanian  question  ^  that  Bismarck 
OOULD  not  have  said  this ;  he  may  have  said  that  the 
Prince  would  not  accept  without  the  King's  consent, 
but  surely  not  that  he  could  not.  And  finally,  Bene- 
detti had  not  given  Bismarck  the  slightest  intimation 
that  Napoleon  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Hohen- 
zoUem candidacy,  but  had  deemed  it  sufficient  to  allude 
to  the  fact,  of  which  everyone  was  aware,  that  France 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Spanish  throne  question. 
To  him  it  seemed  but  a  matter  of  course  that  Prussia 
must  engage  never  to  entertain  a  view  differing  from 
the  present  one  ;  consequently  he  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  ground  for  suspicion  that  Bismarck,  into  whose 
mind  the  possibility  of  such  a  demand  did  not  enter, 
should  persistently  confine  his  statements  to  the  present 
phase  of  the  case,  and  not  include  all  possible  conditions 
which  the  future  might  bring  about. 

And  yet  Benedetti  was  a  man  inclined  to  peace ;  to 
him  it  would  have  been  cause  for  rejoicing  had  France 
unconditionally  accepted  the  consummation  of  German 

1  Vol.  VI..  p.  417. 
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unity.'  He  did  not  dream  that  by  his  endeavors  to 
draw  from  Prussia  a  promise  that  the  candidacy  would 
be  positively  forbidden,  both  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  he  had  suggested  a  fateful  thought  in  Paris; 
one  which  would  prove  the  cause  of  frightful  bloodshed 
and  of  a  conflict  most  disastrous  to  his  country. 

After  the  occurrence  of  these  conversations  reported 
by  Benedetti,  several  months  passed  during  which  the 
HohenzoUerns  heard  not  a  word  regarding  the  Span- 
ish question.  At  Madrid  the  Cortes  completed  the 
Constitution  on  June  1st,  and  then  reinvested  Serrano 
with  authority  to  conduct  the  regency.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  conducive  to  a  more  ti-anquil 
state  of  affairs  in  the  country;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
both  Carlists  and  Republicans  now  endeavored  witli 
redoubled  energy  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  In  July 
the  Carlist  pretender  himself  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  and  succeeded  ir. 
the  organization  of  armed  troops  at  several  points. 
The  Government,  however,  took  such  vigorous  steps 
to  suppress  the  attempt,  that  order  was  restored  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  pretender,  in  great  trepidation, 
fled  to  France. 

The  energy  and  extent  of  the  Republican  agitation, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  such  as  to  give  the  provisional 
administration  sufficient  cause  to  be  anxious  to  find  an 
occupant  for  the  vacant  throne  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  this  predicament  Prim  yielded  to  Salazar's  enthu- 

^  Compare,  in  "  Ma  Mission  en  Prosse/'  the  exhaustive  report  of  Jan- 
uary 5th,  1868,  particularly  on  p.  265. 
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siastic  representations,  and  gave  him  permission  to  go 
to  Germany,  there  to  present  the  Spanish  offer  to 
Prince  Leopold  in  person,  and  to  assure  him  that  if 
he  were  at  all  inclined  to  respond  to  the  call  he  could 
feel  assured  of  a  large  majority  in  the  Cortes.  At 
the  same  time  Prim  gave  Salazar  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tioi^  to  a  German  acquaintance  in  Munich,^  who  was 
in  a  position  to  put  him  in  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  preserving  the  deep- 
est secrecy,  Salazar  hastened  to  Munich,  and  upon  his 
arrival  there  was  announced  by  the  Munich  acquain- 
tance to  the  Prince,  then  sojourning  at  Castle  Weinburg 
in  Switzerland.  The  Prince  having  signified  his  wil- 
lingness to  receive  him,  Salazar  hastened  to  the  village 
nearest  the  castle,  and  there  awaited  the  evening,  when, 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  he  made  his  way  to  the  castle, 
and  gained  admission  without  having  been  recognized 
by  any  one. 

He  was  received  with  utmost  courtesy,  but  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  enthusiasm.  The  Prince  evinced 
little  inclination  to  the  idea,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince 
unhesitatingly  declined  the  offer.  But  Salazar  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  discouraged.  He  pictured 
the  excellency  of  the  conditions  which  awaited  the 
Prince  in  Spain ;  although  he  admitted  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Republicans  was  sufficiently  dangerous  to 

1  That  which  immediately  follows  was  learned  throngh  a  oonveraa- 
tion  lield  many  years  ago  with  the  acquaintance  to  whom  referenoe  is 

ma<le. 
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make  an  early  decision  advisable,  since  all  might  be  lost 
by  long-continued  hesitation.  He  asked  to  be  told  the 
obstacles  which  were  in  the  way,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions a  favorable  answer  might  be  expected.  This 
led  to  a  further  discussion,  in  which  the  closing  words 
of  the  Prince  were  to  this  effect:  When  the  Spanish 
Government  can  lay  before  me  convincing  evidence  that 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  King  William  both  regard  my 
son's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  with  favor,  and 
not  until  then,  can  I  give  the  subject  serious  considera- 
tion. 

This  was  the  only  reply  that  Salazar  could  take  back 
with  him  to  Spain. 

It  is  again  characteristic  of  the  relation  of  the  Ho- 
henzollem  House  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  that  Prince 
Anthony  upon  this  occasion  left  the  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  King  William  to  the  Spanish  Government; 
whereas  any  true  prince  of  Prussia  would,  without 
doubt,  have  hastened  at  once  to  inform  the  sovereign 
head  of  his  family  of  what  had  occurred.  No  less  sig- 
nificant, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that,  as  Prince 
Leopold  told  an  English  newspaper  correspondent  a 
year  later,^  when  Emperor  Napoleon  was  informed  of 
what  had  transpired,  he  raised  no  objections  at  the 
time,  and  still  less  did  he  give  any  intimation  that 
the  question  might  develop  into  a  cause  for  war. 

Napoleon's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  can  be  readily 
understood ;  for  the  negotiations  had  remained  wholly 

1  "War  Diary  of  William  Russell,"  German  translation  by  Von 
Schlesinger,  p.  28. 
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without  result,  and  in  the  event  of  a  future  ofifer,  ac- 
ceptance had  been  made  cojiditional  upon  Napoleon's 
approval.  There  was  therefore  no  occasion  for  a  hasty 
protest,  which,  if  presented  at  this  juncture,  might  mar 
the  cordial  relations  which  for  yeara  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Prince,  and  might  also 
give  rise  to  unnecessary  negotiations  with  Spain. 

When  Salazar  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  at 
Madrid,  Prim  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  a  politely 
framed,  but  none  the  less  positive,  refusal,  and  there- 
fore, still  actuated  by  his  earliest  preference,  induced 
the  Ministry  to  make  a  new  application  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, this  time  asking  his  sanction  to  the  candidacy 
of  his  young  nephew,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  for  the 
Spanish  throne.  But  here,  too,  difficulties  did  not  fail 
to  present  themselves  without  delay.  Although  the 
Republican  agitation,  which  just  at  this  time  culmi- 
nated in  open  revolt,  was  completely  subdued  within 
a  week,  and  order  and  quiet  were  restored  throughout 
the  country  with  a  firm  hand,  yet  the  question  of  a 
choice  of  king  effected  a  new  division  of  parties.  In 
opposition  to  Prim's  advocacy  of  an  Italian  candidate, 
Salazar,  on  October  23d,  issued  a  revised  form  of  his 
apj)eal  to  the  country  to  place  upon  the  throne  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern ;  and,  could  he  have 
vouched  for  acceptance,  lie  would  doubtlessly  have 
found  ready  response  among  his  friends  of  the  Liberal 
Union.  Since,  as  matters  stood,  this  was  not  possible, 
the  prospects  of  a  third  candidate  grew  brighter,  those 
of   the   Duke  of   Montpensier  who,   although  he  had 
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avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  bullets  at  Alcolea, 
now  came  forward  with  alacrity  to  recognize  the  new 
Constitution,  and  encourage  his  adherents  to  advocate 
his  election  among  the  membei's  of  the  Cortes. 

For  Prim  this  was  all  highly  vexatious.  He  had 
broken  so  completely  with  Montpensier  that  the  lat- 
ter's  accession  to  the  throne  meant  political  annihila- 
tion for  him.  Meanwhile  in  Florence  the  prospects 
for  his  plans  took  on  an  unexpectedly  favorable  aspect. 
Victor  Emmanuel  evinced  a  much  greater  inclination 
to  the  election  of  his  nephew  than  he  had  shown  for 
that  of  his  son.  What  was  most  auspicious,  however, 
was  that  Napoleon,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  deposed 
Isabella  had  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  Duke 
of  Aosta,  had  by  this  time  recognized  the  hopelessness 
of  her  cause;  and,  being  averae  to  both  Montpensier 
and  HohenzoUem,  now  used  his  influence  in  Florence 
with  great  e£fect  in  favor  of  the  youthful  Thomas,  so 
that  Prim  for  the  time  found  his  endeavor  furthered 
by  the  mighty  support  of  France. 

Upon  his  opponents  in  the  Cortes  who  were  membei's 
of  the  Union  all  this  made  no  impression  whatever ;  for 
they  rather  resented  the  idea  of  having  a  king  forced 
upon  them  by  a  foreign  Power ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
a  considerable  number  of  them  advocated  the  choice 
of  Montpensier.  All  of  them,  however,  opposed  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  still  a 
minor,  and  Spain  in  its  present  crisis  needed  above  all 
else  a  strong  man  at  the  helm  of  State.  In  this  they 
found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  widowed  mother  of 
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the  young  Duke,  a  lady  of  sense  and  decision,  who  re- 
fused with  unwavering  firmness  to  yield  her  son  to  so 
perilous  an  adventure.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  hesitated 
for  some  time ;  when,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Duke's  popularity  with  the  Cortes  was  waning,  he 
finally  declared,  on  December  31st,  1867,  that  his  action 
could  not  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Duke's  mother, 
and  that  he  must  therefore  decline  Prim's  offer  with 
thanks. 

And  so  matters  still  stood  as  they  had  at  the  outset, 
a  vacant  throne  and  a  kingdom  without  a  king.  Party 
dissension  made  the  election  of  a  native  of  the  country 
impossible;  and  yet  with  offended  pride  the  sons  of 
Spain  were  compelled  to  behold  the  once  world-subdu- 
ing crown  of  Spain  disdained  by  foreign  princes. 

The  firm  union  of  the  Progressists  and  Unionists, 
wherein  the  present  Government  found  its  chief  sup- 
port, had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  conflict  caused 
by  the  latest  attempt  to  procure  a  king ;  and  to  Prim's 
discomfiture  he  now  beheld  the  seeds  sown  by  the 
friends  of  Montpensier,  the  candidate  most  distasteful 
to  him,  spring  up  in  every  direction.  He  realized  that 
there  was  nothing  so  desirable  as  a  return  to  combined 
action  between  the  two  liberal  parties.  It  was  this 
which  now  disposed  Prim  to  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to 
Salazar's  representations  than  he  had  during  the  past 
year.  Salazar  urged  upon  the  Marshal  that  the  Hohen- 
zoUem  refusal  had  not  been  an  unqualified  one,  and 
that  the  Prince  had  expected  the  Spanish  Government 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Napoleon  and  King  William, 
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To  be  sure,  Salazar  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  to 
be  feared  Napoleon  would  not  suffer  a  HohenzoUem 
to  ascend  the  Spanish  throne. 

But  at  this  point  it  became  evident  that  Prim's 
regard  for  Napoleon  had  been  impaired  through  the 
fruitlessness  of  French  influence  in  Florence.  "  What 
objection  can  the  Emperor  have  to  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzoUem?" he  asked.  "Our  original  choice  was  not 
a  Prussian  prince.  Were  we  not  compelled  to  endure 
the  most  cruel  derision  from  the  Paris  press  when  our 
first  efforts  proved  futile  ?  We  have  been  unfortunate 
everywhere ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  or  the  republic  will  also  encounter  Napo- 
leon's veto.  Shall  this  be  reason  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  September  achievements  to  a  never-ending  state 
of  incompleteness?  What  has  France  to  fear  from  a 
Prussian  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ? "  ^ 

Prim  believed  that  although  Napoleon  would  receive 
the  announcement  ungraciously  he  would  in  the  end, 
nevertheless,  prefer  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem,  with 
whom  he  was  upon  terms  of  personal  friendship,  to  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  as  head  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

The  result  of  the  consultation  was  that  in  February ,2 
with  Serrano's  consent,  Salazar  was  again  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  reopen  the  negotiations  with  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  which  had  been  suspended  in  the  fall.     He  took 

1  As  stated  i^  Salazar's  preface  to  the  third  issue  of  his  pamphlet, 
July  8th,  1870. 

a  "  Vers  le  tnois  de  mars,'*  says  Gramont  in  "  La  France  et  la  Pruase," 
p.  21. 
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with  him  a  pereonal  letter  to  King  William,  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  deliver  into  the  King's  hands  if 
possible,^  and  another  of  like  tenor  to  Bismarck  j^  the 
object  of  both  being,  of  course,  to  discover  the  views 
of  the  recipients  with  regard  to  an  eventual  candidacy 
of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem,  and,  if  possible,  to 
incline  them  in  its  favor.  Both  letters  contained  an 
earnest  request  that  profoundest  secrecy  be  preserved, 
to  the  end  tliat  the  undertaking  might  not  be  frustrated 
by  hostile  party  intrigues.^ 

From  beginning  to  end  the  overture  was  of  an  unoffi- 
cial character;*  neither  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign 
A£Fairs,  nor  any  member  of  either  of  the  two  embassies, 
had  taken  part  in  the  transaction  or  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  it.^  From  the  outset  King  William  was  de- 
termined on  his  part,  also,  to  treat  the.  matter  not  as  * 

i  The  King's  statement  to  Benedetti.  Benedetti,  ''Ma  Mission  en 
Prusse,"  p.  331.  Benedetti  misunderstood  these  remarks  made  by  the 
King,  believing  him  to  refer  to  the  later  negotiations  conducted  in  June, 
which  is  utterly  impossible,  since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  no  Spanish 
agent  either  sought  or  obtained  an  audience  with  the  King  at  Ems.  In 
fact,  the  King  knew  nothing  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  behind  his 
back  until  after  their  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  given 
Bismarck  information  regarding  "  divers  incidents,"  since  he  knew  of 
none  such.  Nor  did  Bismarck  receive  his  first  information  regarding 
the  issue  of  the  negotiations  through  an  official  announcement  made  to 
him  by  the  King,  but  from  a  gentleman  accompanying  Salazar.  It  is 
highly  important  that  this  fact  should  be  definitely  established,  since 
the  consequences  of  Benedotti*s  error  were  so  grave. 

3  Gramont,  at  the  place  mentioned. 

»  As  stated  by  Bismarck  to  the  Federal  Council,  according  to  Hahn, 
"Deutsche  Politik,"  1867-1870,  p.  354.  To  be  found  in  other  publica- 
.  tions  also. 

^  According  to  the  same  statement. 

*  As  stated  by  Prim,  aocordinp  to  Benedetti,  p.  419.  As  stated  by 
Bascon,  according  to  Gramont,  pp.  19,  365. 
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an  affair  of  State,  but  as  one  of  family  interest  alone. 
Consequently  he  refused  Salazar  an  audience ;  neither 
the  Ministry  at  home  nor  the  Prussian  embassy  at 
Madrid  received  instructions  from  him  to  give  the  sub- 
ject consideration.!  As  head  of  the  family  he  called 
the  HohenzoUem  magnates  together  to  a  family  con- 
sultation, to  determine  upon  the  course  to  pursue 
should  the  Spanish  crown  be  actually  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold. 

As  had  often  been  the  case  theretofore  upon  occa- 
sions  of  less  moment,  and  has  been  since,  the  King 
invited  the  most  trusted  of  his  advisers.  Count  Bis- 
marck, to  be  present  at  these  discussions.  During  their 
progress  the  disinclination  which  Prince  Leopold  had 
frequently  manifested  since  1869  evidently  i-emained 
(Unchanged.  The  King's  attitude  was  as  we  learned  it 
to  have  been  in  1866  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1869. 
It  conformed  in  every  respect  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
HohenzoUem  family  compact.  The  King  allowed  the 
Prince  full  liberty  to  decide  for  himself;  if,  however, 
he  desired  advice,  the  King's  counsel  was  decidedly 
against  the  undertaking,  unless,  indeed,  the  Prince  felt 
a  strong  inward  calling  to  assume  the  responsibility .^ 

Under  these  circumstances  the  matter  would  have 
been  very  quickly  disposed  of   had  not  Bismarck  ex- 

1  Benedetti,  p.  333. 

^  Compare  the  communications  of  Barou  Werther  made  immediately- 
after  his  return  from  Ems  to  the  French  Minister,  according  to  Hahn 
(in  the  publication  to  which  reference  has  been  made),  p.  318 ;  also  the 
statement  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Wilmowski,  *'  Deutsche 
Revue,"  January,  1894,  p.  5. 
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pressed  an  entirely  different  view.  Regarding  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  I  am  enabled  to  give  a 
somewhat  explicit  account.  Among  them  hostility  to 
France,  or  the  wish  to  utilize  the  occasion  as  a  means 
of  goading  France  on  to  an  over-hasty  declaration  of 
war,  had  no  place  whatever.  In  this  assembly,  gathered 
for  consultation,  there  was  even  less  thought  than  had 
Marshal  Prim  that  the  candidacy  of  the  Prince  would 
call  forth  a  decided  protest  from  Napoleon,  much  less 
provoke  him  to  designs  of  war  (an  inference  which  had 
evidently  been  drawn  from  the  Emperor's  attitude  in 
connection  with  the  Roumanian  choice  of  sovereign, 
and  from  his  silence  with  respect  to  the  communication 
received  by  him  from  Weinburg  in  September). 

In  discussing  the  candidacy,  the  question  whether 
France  would  oppose  it,  and  the  attitude  to  be  assumed 
I  in  that  event,  was  not  so  much  as  suggested.  Bismarck 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  owing  to  Napoleon's  dislike  for 
Montpensier,  as  well  as  to  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Emperor  and  Prince  Charles  Anthony,  it  would  not 
he  difficult  for  Prince  Leopold,  immediately  after  his 
election^  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Napoleon 
in  Paris,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  in 
perfect  harmony  and  uninterrupted  friendship.  This, 
he  believed,  would  be  quite  possible  if  the  Prince,  in 
conformity  to  the  demands  of  his  new  position,  would 
forget  his  German  origin,  and  become  wholly  a 
Spaniard.^ 

^  Just  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  when  in  the  darkness  of  night  Bis- 
marck was  riding  to  his  quarters  accompanied  by  a  Prussian  general, 
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This  supposition  having  been  once  assumed,  Bismarck 
could  point  out  many  advantages,  although,  m  truth, 
not  very  great  ones,  which,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
interests  between  the  two  countries,  would  arise  to 
Prussia  should  a  prince  friendly  to  that  country  rule 
at  Madrid.  Further,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  al- 
though the  contemplated  step  would  have  been  an 
utterly  reckless  one  in  1869,  whei^  the  waves  of  revo- 
lution were  running  high  in  Spain,  yet  now,  after  the 
rebellion  had  been  twice  suppressed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  acquired  strength  upon  which  reliance  could 
be  placed,  there  was  much  to  be  hoped  from  the  acces- 
sion of  an  able  monarch.  Moreover,  before  irretrievably 
deciding  the  question,  the  stability  of  conditions  in 
Spain  could  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  Bismarck  advocated  a  point  with  earnest- 
ness and  persistence  he  was  wont,  as  the  world  well 
knows,  to  m%ke  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers. 
Upon  this  occasion,  however,  before  the  discussions 
were  concluded  he  was  attacked  by  a  tedious  indisposi- 
tion, which  compelled  him  to  seek  rest  at  Varzin,  where 
he  grew  so  seriously  ill  that  he  was  forbidden  to  take 
any  thought  of  political  affairs  for  a  long  time. 

During  his  absence  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  Span- 


the  conversation  fell  upon  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  Bismarck  related 
the  events  of  the  candidacy.  In  this  connection  he  used  the  expression, 
•*  It  would  have  required  of  the  Prince  that  he  should  turn  Spaniard, 
and  forget  his  German  origin."  He  was  not  aware  that  the  Prince  and 
several  officers  were  riding  directly  behind  him;  to  his  surprise  the 
Prince  called  out,  "Pardon  me!  A  Spaniard  I  would  willingly  have 
become,  but  never  would  I  have  forgotten  that  I  am  a  German." 
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ish  offer  found  no  representative  in  the  family  council ; 
both  the  King  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  remained  un- 
shaken in  their  disinclination  to  the  project ;  and  early 
in  May  a  telegram  addressed  to  Marshal  Prim  was  sent 
to  the  Prussian  legation  at  Madrid,^  definitely  stating 
it  to  be  the  Prince's  intention  to  decline  the  offer, 
should  it  be  made  him.  The  King  believed  that  this 
matter,  so  annoying  to  him,  was  now  disposed  of 
definitively. 

X  Upon  his  return  to  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  May,. 
Bismarck  could  not  alter  the  situation;  but  to  Prim, 
who  had  insisted  upon  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
him  also,  he  wrote  a  consoling  letter,  in  which  he  spoke 
encouragingly  of  the  Prince's  candidacy  at  some  futui-e 
time,  saying  it  was  an  excellent  idea,  one  which  ouglit 
not  to  be  relinquished,  but  regarding  which  it  would  be 
wise  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Prince  himself, 
and  not  with  the  Prussian  Government.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  hopeful  possibilities,  the  still 
vacant  throne  placed  the  Spanish  Government  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  position  for  the  moment.  The 
factions  which  had  been  subdued  took  courage  afresh ; 
after  the  second  refusal  had  been  received  from  the 

I  As  stated  in  Prim's  speech  to  the  Cortes  in  the  sitting  of  June  11th. 
The  date  given  was  learned  through  word  of  mouth  from  Bernhardi,  at 
that  time  military  attach^  to  the  Prussian  legation  at  Madrid. 

'  Gramont,  "La  France  et  la  Prusse,"  at  the  place  mentione<l. 
"Pass^  et  Present,"  p.  88.  Chaudordy  also  refers  to  this  letter;  its 
text,  as  he  quotes  it,  does  not,  however,  agree  witli  Gramont's  state- 
ment in  detail,  although  the  general  tenor  of  the  two  is  identical.  A 
third  letter  of  like  purport  is  to  be  found  in  Bl.  Jerrold's  "  Life  of  Na- 
poleon III.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  450,  although  its  authority  is  not  mentioned. 
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Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  among  the  Unionists  rapidly  increased  in 
number,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  deputies,  weary 
of  this  fruitless  detention,  were  importunate  in  their 
-desire  to  return  to  their  homes;  and  yet  should  the 
assembly  adjourn  before  this  question  of  an  occupant 
for  the  throne  had  been  settled,  a  deep  gloom  threat- 
ened to  fall  upon  the  future  of  the  country. 

Prim  knew  not  whither  to  turn  for  another  and  hap- 
pily more  willing  candidate.  The  situation  grew  des- 
penite ;  and  so  he  came  to  the  hardly  less  desperate 
determination  to  make  a  fourth  attemi)t  to  secure  the 
same  candidate,  despite  the  discouraging  replies  he  had 
received  to  all  the  confidential  inquiries  he  had  set 
afoot.  lie  decided  to  open  the  new  negotiations,  not 
with  the  Prussian  Government,  but  with  the  Hohen- 
zoUerns  themselves,  who  by  this  time  had  left  Berlin, 
and  were  in  South  Germany.  Though  success  had  not 
been  possible  avith  the  knowledge  of  King  William, 
Prim  still  hoped  to  gain  his  object  behind  the  King's 
back.  For  that  there  was  such  a  possibility  Salazar, 
who  was  aware  of  the  position  accorded  to  the  Hohen- 
zoUern princes  by  their  family  compact,  had  infonned 
him;  and  he  therefore  knew  that  from  a  legal  point 
of  view  the  Prince  could  accept,  even  should  the  King 
refuse  his  consent. 

This  time  the  intention  was  not  to  inquire  of  Prince 
Leopold  what  his  attitude  would  he  if  the  crown  were 
offered  him,  but  to  proffer  it  under  the  condition  of 
<}ertainty  as  guaranteed  by  the  confirming  action  of  the 
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Cortes.  This  required  first  of  all  that  the  election 
should  be  placed  beyond  doubt  in  the  Cortes.  To  this 
end  Marshal  Prim  effected  the  enactment  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  that  body  making  an  absolute  majority,  not  of 
the  members  present,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  depu- 
ties, namely  273  votes,  necessary  to  a  choice.  This 
was  the  death-knell  of  Montpensier's  candidacy;  there 
was  not  the  remotest  prospect  that  he  could  command 
so  large  a  number. 

No  rival  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  HohenzoUem 
candidacy;  and  Prim,  again  with  the  full  approval  of 
Serrano,  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  to  consent  to  it. 
They,  too,  were  requested  to  maintain  complete  silence 
with  regard  to  it,  but  most  of  those  who  were  initiated 
into  the  secret  kept  it  but  illy.  On  June  11th  Prim 
addressed  the  Cortes  at  length  upon  the  throne  question, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  allaying  the  impatience  of  the 
deputies,  and  of  eliciting  from  them  an  expression  of 
consent  to  the  plans  he  entertained. 

After  referring  to  the  refusals  received  from  the  titu- 
lar King  of  Portugal  and  the  Dukes  of  Aosta  and 
Genoa,  he  continued:  "You  now  probably  expect, 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  about  to  propose  the  name  of  a 
new  candidate  with  whom  I  have  opened  negotiations 
in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Government.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  my  intention,  since  it  would  not  only  be 
highly  indiscreet,  but  would  most  likely  lead  to  cpnipli- 
cations ;  and,  aside  from  this,  I  have  given  my  word  in 
promise  of  silence.     You,  gentlemen,  will  undoubtedly 
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approve  of  my  reticence.  (Cries  of  Yes,  yes!)  The 
candidate  whom  I  have  in  mind  would,  unquestionably,, 
meet  the  requirements  of  Spain :  he  is  of  royal  lineage 
(8ftf),  a  Catholic,  and  of  age.  But  fate  decreed  that 
upon  this  page  of  our  history  also  should  be  recorded 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  a  King.  With  as 
great  courtesy  as  good  will,  I  have  been  apprised  that 
the  Prince  cannot  at  the  present  moment  accept  the 
crown.  The  Government  has  therefore  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  turn  to  the  Cortes,  and  make  this  assembly 
the  arbiter  of  the  question.  Fortune  has  not  favored 
the  Government  in  its  negotiations;  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  present  to  you  the  name  of  a  candidate,  at 
least  not  to-day.  But  shall  we  be  able  to  do  so  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day?  That  is  the  very  point  upon 
which  I  can  give  you  no  definite  information.  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  the  Government  and  the  monar- 
chicaUy  inclined  members  of  this  assembly  are  actuated 
by  one  and  the  same  spirit,  and  that  the  Government 
has  not  been  deprived  of  all  prospect  of  finding  a  King. 
Without  designating  a  definite  time  or  date,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  pursue  the  matter  with  both 
caution  and  reserve  until  it  shall  be  enabled  to  present 
to  you  the  name  of  a  candidate  who  shall  be  one  to 
compel  public  opinion  in  his  favor." 

He  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  although  the  pro- 
longation of  the  interim  was  doubtlessly  an  evil,  yet 
the  Government  held  control  of  the  means  where- 
with to  ward  o£F  any  dangers  which  might  be  induced 
by  it. 
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Thus,  as  we* have  seen,  he  mentioned  no  name;  and 
yet  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  this  point  among  his  hearers.  Salazar's  pamphlets 
and  Prim's  conferences  with  the  party  leaders  had 
made  the  name  of  HohenzoUern  famous ;  all  the  world 
felt  certain  that  Prince  Leopold  was  the  candidate  who 
had  declined.  So  said  the  reports  which  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  Times  and  Daily  News  sent  to  London; 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Cerutti, 
as  expressed  to  the  Madrid  academician,  Lauser;  so, 
later,  Herr  von  Bernhardi  assured  me  with  the  remark 
that  at  the  Prussian  legation,  ever  since  the  appearance 
of  Salazar's  iii'st  pamphlet,  the  entire  proceeding  was 
looked  upon  as  a  rash  venture  on  the  part  of  Prim. 

Who  this  futui^  candidate  was  to  whom  Prim  re- 
ferred, every  one  except  the  initiated  few  was  left  to 
decide  for  himself ;  whether  it  was  again  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollem,  or  a  Bavarian  or  an  Austrian  Prince,  the 
speech  in  no  way  indicated.  Of  two  persons  we  can 
assume  with  certainty  that  they  had  no  thought  of  a 
renewed  overture  to  be  made  the  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem, —  King  William,  who  was  aware  that  the  offer 
had  been  thrice  declined ;  and  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
now  knew  of  at  least  two  refiusals,  and  who  had  also 
been  assured  that  without  his  consent  the  offer  would 
not  so  much  as  receive  consideration  from  the  Hohen- 
zollerns. 

However,  on  June  14th,  only  three  days  after  his 
speech  to  the  Cortes,  Prim  sent  Salazar,  now  fully  pro- 
vided with  all  the  requisite  credentials  of  his  Govern- 
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ment,  to  Sigmaringen.  Arrived  there,  Salazar  found 
the  mood  of  both  father  and  son  greatly  changed  in 
favor  of  Spain.  Through  what  influence,  I  cannot  say. 
Soon  thereafter  it  was  rumored  in  Berlin  that  Prince 
Charies  Anthony  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
position  of  King  of  Spain  was  after  all  more  desirable 
than  that  of  a  Pmissian  sta£F-ofl5cer.  Perhaps^  Bis- 
marck's arguments  presented  during  the  March  confer- 
ences, although  at  that  time  without  apparent  effect 
upon  the  Prince,  had  upon  longer  reflection  made  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crown  appear  in  the  light  of  a  patriotic 
duty.  However  that  may  be,  he  now  met  Salazar's 
urgent  appeal  with  the  single  condition  that  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Spanish  throne  should  be  deferred  for  three 
months.^  The  events  now  to  be  related  show,  however, 
that  he  did  not  insist  upon  this  condition.  At  any 
rate,  on  June  20th  he  decided,  and,  without  previously 
consulting  the  King,  gave  the  Spanish  envoy  his  prom- 
ise to  accept. 

On  the  same  day  the  King  arrived  at  Ems  to  enjoy 
the  baths  as  was  his  wont.  He  was  accompanied  only 
by  a  number  of  adjutants  and  Legation  Counsellor 
Abeken.  It  was  here  that  King  William  received  the 
communication  from  the  Prince  (a  simple  act  of  cour- 
tesy, as  Salazar  styled  it),  stating  that,  owing  to  the 
promptings  of  an  inward  calling,  he  had  accepted  the 
proffer  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  now  begged  the  King 
for  an  expression  of  approval.     The  King  was  com- 

1  The  King's  statement  to  Benedetti.  "  Ma  Mission  en  Prasse/'  p. 
.366. 
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pletely  taken  aback,  and  did  not  seek  to  hide  his  an- 
noyance from  the  Prince  in  his  autograph  reply,  in 
which  he  declared,  however,  that  he  could  not  oppose 
a  step  which  the  Prince  might  decide  upon  in  response 
to  an  inward  calling.^ 

Thus,  at  last,  the  object  so  persistently  pursued  by 
Spain  seemed  to  be  attained ;  and  Prim  hoped  to  be  able 
in  a  few  days  to  ask  the  Cortes  to  elect  their  King, 
when  a  wholly  unexpected  event  in  Madrid  put  an  end 
to  all  these  anticipations.  The  longing  which  the  dep- 
uties felt  for  hearth  and  home  entirely  overpowered 
their  political  scruples;  and  on  the  24th  of  June  the 
assembly,  which  by  this  time  had  dwindled  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members  present,  resolved  to  adjourn 
until  the  1st  of  November. 

More  definite  information  regarding  the  motives 
which  led  to  this  step,  so  astonishing  at  this  juncture, 
I  am  not  enabled  to  give.  Rothan  ^  tells  us  that  a 
despatch  in  faulty  cipher  gave  the  French  Ambassador 
premature  information  of  the  secret.  This  does  not, 
however,  explain  how  such  a  despatch  could  bring 
about  the  adjournment  of  the  Cortes;  although  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  by  this  step  the  Cortes  made  it 

1  Compare,  in  addition  to  the  statements  by  Werther  and  Wilmowski 
to  which  reference  lias  been  made,  Salazar's  preface  to  his  pamphlet  of 
July  8th,  and  an  article  in  the  Kreuzzeitung  of  Jnly  14th.  Thiers,  after 
claiming  to  have  received  his  information  from  persons  filling  some  of  the 
highest  places  in  Europe,  says,  that  in  answer  to  the  Prince's  letter,  the 
King  made  the  significant  reply  that  I^opold  was  free  to  accept  or  refuse, 
but  that  he,  the  King,  could  not  protect  him  against  the  consequences- 
of  his  undertaking.    "  Enqueto  Parlamentaire,  Depositions,"  I.,  p.  6. 

«  "  L'Allemagne  et  I'ltalie,"  p.  a 
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impossible  to  keep  the  candidacy  a  secret  until  the  time 
of  the  election,  since,  before  this  could  now  take  place, 
the  Cortes  would  have  to  be  convened  in  extraordinaiy 
session  by  a  public  manifesto. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  2d  the  Ministers  discussed 
the  situation  with  the  President  of  the  Cortes ;  and  later 
in  the  evening  Prim  gave  an  audience  to  the  French 
representative,  Baron  Mercier  de  Lostande,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  him  in  as  discreet  a  manner  as  possible 
for  the  momentous  intelligence.  The  remarks  made  by 
the  Ambassador  upon  hearing  the  announcement  were 
of  a  most  threatening  chai-acter,  whereupon  Prim  assured 
him  that  his  first  choice,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  a 
Portuguese,  and,  filing  that,  one  of  Italian  extraction, 
in  consequence  of  whi^  it  had  been  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  had  kept  Montpensier  and  the  republic 
in  check.  "But,"  said  he,  "the  danger  grew  more 
menacing  with  every  day,  when  at  last  a  candidate  was 
suggested  to  us  in  whom  were  combined  all  the  qual- 
ities desirable  in  a  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  our  only 
hope;  I  cannot  reject  it.  How  will  the  Emperor  re- 
ceive it?" 

First  of  all  Mercier  declared  that  in  his  oificial  ca- 
pacity he  could  make  no  reply,  since  as  yet  his  oiil}' 
instructions  were  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  extreme 
resei-ve.  He  could,  therefore,  only  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  which  was  that  the  Spanish  Government 
could  not  have  determined  upon  a  more  hazardous  and 
dangerous  step.  "With  the  existing  feeling  against 
Prussia,"  he  continued,  "the  accession  of  a  Prussian 
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prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain  cannot  fail  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous impression  in  France.  The  nation  will  look 
upon  it  as  an  intentional  provocation,  and  a  Napoleon 
cannot  remain  insensible  to  that."  Like  Napoleon  him- 
self in  his  conversation  with  Benedetti  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  Mercier  now  spoke  no';  of  the  Emperor's  per- 
sonal view,  but  of  a  national  current  of  public  opinion 
which  he  could  not  resist. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Prim  tried  to  persuade  Mercier 
that  this  first  impression  would,  upon  maturer  consid- 
eration, gradually  wear  away.  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the 
reply;  ''for  this  first  feeling  is  one  of  those  which  a 
national  Government  will  always  share,  for  it  springs 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  nation." 

Thus  beset.  Prim  gave  utt|rance  to  a  word  which 
was  destined  to  be  quite  as  fateful  as  Benedetti's  report 
of  May  11th,  1869.  "My  chief  consolation,"  said  he, 
"is  that  this  candidacy  is  not  one  which  I  suggested, 
nor  did  I  even  solicit  it ;  it  vf^  put  into  my  hands. 
There  was  a  time  when,  just  as  I  told  the  Cortes,  I 
thought  it  would  disappoint  us  as  had  the  others ;  then, 
unexpectedly,  it  was  presented  to  me  all  cut  and  dry, 
and  in  our  predicament  I  cannot  refuse  it." 

The  candidacy  had,  as  we  know,  been  presented  to 
him  by  Salazar  and  the  Liberal  Union;  and  he  had 
consented  to  it  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  necessity, 
after  repeated  refusals  had  been  received  from  both 
Lisbon  and  Florence.  Mercier,  however,  gathered  a 
very  different  meaning  from  his  words.  "Ah,"  cried 
he,  "  I  have  for  some  time  observed  that  Herr  von  Bis- 
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marck  seeks  to  meddle  in  your  affairs;  and  you  must 
admit  that,  did  he  not  expect  great  gain,  he  would 
not  venture  so  high  a  stake." 

Here  Prim  interrupted  him.  "  You  are  entirely 
mistaken,"  said  he  ;  "the  idea  originated  liere.  I  have 
never  discussed  politics  either  with  Ilerr  von  Bem- 
hardi  or  with  Herr  von  Canitz"  (the  North  German 
Ambassador). 

"  And  the  Prussian  squadron  whose  arrival  in  Span- 
ish waters  has  just  been  announced  to  you  ?  "  asked 
Mercier. 

"  I  have  had  no  such  information,"  declared  Prim ; 
"so  much  is  certain,  however;  if  we  let  this  opportu- 
nity escape  us,  Montpensier  or  the  republic,  that  I  hate 
as  I  do  perdition,  will  triumph  over  us." 

"Very  well;  then  let  it  be  Montpensier." 

"  What  I  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Emperor 
prefers  Montpensier  to  a  HohenzoUern  ?  " 

"He  has  not  said  so,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it; 
for  the  Emperor  is  first  of  all  a  Frenchman." 

On  the  following  morning  Mercier  first  sent  a  short 
telegram  and  then  a  full  report  of  this  conversation  to 
Paris.  As  yet  he  did  not  consider  the  matter  as  de- 
cided beyond  recall.  He  closed  his  report  with  the 
remark  that  the  rumor  of  an  accepted  German  can- 
didacy was  general  in  town;  a  deputy  had  told  him 
that  in  all  probability  the  Cortes  would  be  convened 
in  extraordinary  session  during  August.  It  was  there- 
fore his  intention  to  continue  to  make  every  possible 
endeavor  to  influence  Prim  against  it. 
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However,  as  early  as  July  4th,  the  Council  of  Min- 
istei-s,  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  Serrano,  decided 
formally  to  recognize  the  Hereditarj^  Prince  Leopold 
of  HohenzoUem  as  the  candidate  of  the  Government, 
and  to  convene  the  Cortes  for  July  20th  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  King. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  these  long  protracted  negotia- 
tions, it  will  be  profitable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
their  most  important  features. 

He  who  originated  and  first  advocated  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  candidacy  was  not  a  Prussian,  but  the  Spanish 
State  Councillor,  Salazar.  For  Gramont's  assertion 
that  he  was  doubtlessly  acting  at  the  suggestion  of 
Prussia,  that  he  was  in  fact  a  Prussian  agent,  no  proof 
has  been  so  much  as  attempted,  much  less  established. 

Prince  Leopold  in  no  way  endeavored  to  secure  for 
himself  the  Spanish  crown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thrice 
refused  the  offer  made  him  from  Madrid,  and  accepted 
it  only  in  response  to  a  fourth  solicitation. 

According  to  the  HohenzoUem  family  compact  he 
was  entirely  free  to  decide  this  matter  according  to  his 
own  judgment;  he  did  not  require  the  King's  permis- 
sion either  to  accept  or  to  refuse.  This  is  not  gain- 
sayed  by  the  fact  that  the  King's  opinion  had  great 
weight  with  him. 

Of  the  first  inquiry  made  In  the  spring  of  1869,  and 
of  the  refusal  which  was  its  reply,  the  King  was  fully 
informed ;  he  approved  the  latter,  and  discussed  it  con- 
fidentially with  Bismarck.  Of  the  second  offer  received 
at  Weinburg,  and  its  provisional  refusal,  Prince  Charles 
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Anthony  informed  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  but  King 
William  and  Bismarck  did  not  learn  of  it  until  later. 

The  third  offer,  made  in  the  spring  of  1870,  was  in 
the  form  of  letters  addressed  by  Marshal  Prim  to  King 
William  and  Bismarck;  these,  as  the  writer  expressly 
stated,  were  private  communications,  wholly  unofficial 
in  their  character,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  I'e- 
quest  that  they  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 
Hereupon  the  King  called  a  HohenzoUem  family  coun- 
cil to  discuss  the  question,  and  to  these  conferences 
Bismarck  was  invited.  The  result  was,  that  the  offer 
was  declined  by  both  the  King  and  the  Prince,  after 
which  Bismarck  addressed  a  private  letter  to  Prim,  in 
which  he  declared  the  candidacy  to  be  in  itself  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  but  that  it  must  not  be  negotiated  with  the 
Prussian  Government. 

This  was  followed  by  a  fourth  offer  in  June,  made  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  addressed  directly  to  the 
Prince,  wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King;  it 
was  accepted  by  the  Prince  without  previously  consult- 
ing the  King,  although  he  had  long  been  fully  aware  of 
the  King's  disapproval  of  this  step. 

Such  were  the  facts  in  which  French  suspicion 
claimed  to  discover  a  carefully  prepared  Prussian,  or 
rather  Bismarckian,  intrigue,  by  which  it  was  intended 
so  to  offend  the  honor  of  France  that  the  Government 
would  be  provoked  into  a  premature  declaration  of 
war. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WITHDRAWAL   OF   PRINCE   LEOPOLD. 

On  July  3d  two  telegrams  were  received  at  the 
Paris  Foreign  OflSce;  one  was  from  Mercier,  reading: 
The  Hohenzollem  affair  has  reached  an  advanced  stage, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  decided ;  Prim  is  my  author- 
ity. The  other  one  was  sent  by  the  (incorrectly 
informed)  Havas  Agency,  and  was  to  this  effect:  The 
Government  has  decided  to  offer  the  Spanish  crown  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem ;  a  Spanish  deputation 
is  on  its  way  to  Germany  for  that  purpose. 

Mercier's  telegram  indicates  that  the  "Hohenzollem 
affair  "  was  a  matter  with  which  Minister  Gmmont  was 
fully  acquainted.^  Now,  as  we  know,  in  March,  1869, 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  himself  advised  Count  Benedetti 
that  the  French  nation  would  not  suffer  this  choice,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  prevented.  Mercier,  as  we  are 
aware,  knew  this  to  l>e  the  Emperor's  wish,  but  had  not 
received  the  corresponding  instructions  to  interfere 
with  the  election,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  directed 

^  That  this  was  the  case  is  also  revealed  by  an  expression  used  by 
Mercier  in  his  report;  he  says  that  Prim  opened  the  conversation  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  an  unwelcome  communication  to  make ;  after 
which  the  report  continues,  ^*  And  I  knew  at  once  to  what  he  alluded.'^ 
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to  maintain  an  attitude  of  absolute  reserve.  We  natu- 
iiilly  ask  why  was  this  the  case  ?  Was  it  because  after 
the  crown  had  been  twice  refused  it  was  believed  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  without  Napoleon's 
consent,  and  that  the  consequently  unnecessary  and  un- 
pleasant negotiations  with  Spain  in  regard  to  it  might 
therefore  be  avoided?  Or  was  it  because  in  secret 
Gramont  cherished  a  desire  at  variance  with  that  of  his 
Emperor,  intending  to  permit  the  choice  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold because  he  knew  the  French  nation  would  not  en- 
dure it,  and  hoped  it  would  prove  a  means  of  rousing 
the  masses  out  of  their  peace-loving  lethargy?  Who 
can  tell? 

Upon  one  point  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt; 
namely,  that  instantaneously  with  its  reception  Gra- 
mont's  interpretation  of  the  intelligence  received  was 
unalterably  fixed.  He  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  candidacy  was  of  Prussian  origin, — a  compre- 
hensive  intrigue  devised  by  Bismarck,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  re-establishing  the  world-empire  of  Charles  V» 
That  there  was  not  the  least  evidence  in  support  of  this 
theory  was  a  fact  of  which  he  was  superlatively  uncon- 
scious ;  in  his  excited  imagination  rose  the  wildest 
fantasies,  which,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  power  of 
discernment,  were  no  sooner  conceived  than  they  ap- 
peared to  him  as  actual  experiences.  "One  feels 
INTUITIVELY,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  circular  de- 
spatches, "that  this  is  a  project  of  the  unscrupulous 
Berlin  policy,  and  not  of  the  gallant  Spanish  nation,, 
with  which  we  are  dealing." 
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In  this,  as  he  assumed,  Pnissian  plan  to  place  upon 
the  Spanish  throne  a  Prussian  prince  he  beheld  an 
injury  to  the  vital  interests  of  France,  a  menace  to  its 
position  of  power  maintained  for  more  than  a  century ; 
it  was,  therefore,  a  deadly  insult  to  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  nation,  for  which  Prussia  must  give  France 
<3omplete  and  public  satisfaction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Gramont  was  already  fully  resolved  to  render  a 
conflict  with  Prussia  unavoidable ;  for,  to  begin  with, 
he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  French  army 
was  invincible,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  world  in 
general,  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  either  King  William  or  Bismarck  would  dare 
maintain  an  attitude  of  defiance  should  Fmnce  signify 
her  displeasure  by  any  serious  threat  of  war;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  fully  expected  that  Pnissia  would 
forthwith  be  cowed  into  penitent  submission  to  the 
commands  imposed  by  the  bold  and  spirited  diplomacy 
of  France.  However,  should  matters  after  all  turn  out 
differently,  should  Bismarck  be  rash  enough  to  offer 
resistance,  then,  to  be  sure,  France  would  be  compelled 
to  let  the  thunder  of  her  cannons  reverberate  through 
Germany . 

Unhesitatingly  he  set  about  his  task.  Immediately 
xipon  the  receipt  of  the  two  telegrams  on  July  8d  he 
directed  the  French  chargS  d'affaires  at  Berlin,  Le 
Sourd,  Benedetti  being  on  leave  of  absence,  to  inter- 
rogate the  Prussian  Government  regarding  the  can- 
didacy. "We  have  been  informed,"  he  wrote,  "that 
an  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown  has  been  made  the  Prince 
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of  HohenzoUem  through  a  deputation  sent  to  Germany 
by  Marshal  Prim,  and  that  the  Prince  has  accepted 
it.  We  can  but  feel  surprised  that  a  Prussian  prince 
should  aspire  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  tliat  the  Berlin  Cabinet  has  had  no  part 
in  this  intrigue ;  should  the  reverse  of  this  be  true,  my 
only  comment  at  present  is,  that  the  impression  here 
would  be  a  most  unfavorable  one ;  let  your  words  be 
to  this  effect." 

This  despatch  was  sent  l)efore  Gramont  had  received 
Mercier's  report.  He  did  not,  therefore,  at  the  time, 
know  that  the  Prince  had  accepted,  but  took  this  for 
granted,  just  as  he  had  that  the  Prince  had  striven 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Spain. 

His  second  official  step  of  that  day,  taken  like  the 
first  one  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  was 
a  still  greater  blunder.  The  excitement  which  the 
Havas  telegram  created  in  Paris  was  already  intense. 
Gramont  hastened  to  stimulate  it  to  a  perfect  stonn 
of  indignation  by  means  of  two  official  announcements 
published  in  Le  Constitntionel  of  the  4tli.  The  first 
of  these  made  known  to  the  public  the  contents  of  the 
Havas  telegram,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  comment 
that  as  yet  it  had  not  been  ascertairied  whether  the 
event  were  merely  the-  result  of  a  personal  intrigue  on 
the  part  of  Prim,  or  whether  the  undertaking  had  been 
approved  or  desired  by  the  Spanish  people.  "Should 
the  latter  be  the  case,"  it  was  said  in  conclusion,  "it 
would  have  that  claim  upon  our  consideration  that  the 
will  of  a  nation  controlling  its  own  destiny  may  expect. 
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But  even  then  we  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  sur^ 
prise  that  the  sceptre  of  Charles  V.  should  be 
INTRUSTED  TO  A  PRUSSLA.N  PRINCE,  the  grandson  of 
a  Princess  Murat,  whose  name  can  have  no  other  than 
unhappy  associations  for  Spain." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  official  nature 
of  this  article,  since  it  gave  an  exact  outline  of  the 
programme  followed  by  the  Government  immediately 
afterward,  —  we  respect  the  will  of  Spain,  but  through 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Prussia  we  mean  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  put  into  effect.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  Minister  of  a  Bonaparte  should 
seek  to  make  Prince  Leopold  distasteful  to  the  Spanish 
people  by  referring  to  his  relationship  to  the  House 
of  Bonaparte. 

A  second  article  from  the  same  pen  suggested  the 
question  of  how  this  Prussian  candidacy  had  originated, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  attention  to  the  rumors 
current  in  the  French  press  during  1868,  although  these 
had  been  promptly  contradicted  in  Berlin,  namely,  that 
the  thought  of  deposing  Queen  Isabella  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  malcontents  by 
Bismarck,  and  that  in  the  September  revolution  they 
had  received  aid  in  the  form  of  large  sums  of  money 
from  him.  According  to  the  same  authority,  Bismarck's 
next  step  had  been  to  suggest  the  name  of  the  unpopu- 
lar Duke  of  Montpensier  for  the  candidacy,  that  upon 
his  defeat  he  might  propose  that  of  the  Prussian  prince, 
etc.  The  writer  closed  with  the  questions :  "  How  much 
of  truth  is  there  in  these  rumors  ?    Does  to-day's  occur- 
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rence  form  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  those  events  which 
are  the  talk  of  all  Europe  ?  " 

The  tremendous  effect  produced  by  this  double  signal 
we  shall  soon  learn. 

Hardly  had  it  been  sounded  abroad  through  all 
France  by  Le  Constittitionel  when  Gramont  received 
Le  Sourd's  telegraphic  reply  from  Berlin.  Bismarck 
being  still  at  Varzin,  the  charg^  d'* affaires  had  addressed 
his  inquiry  to  Herr  von  Thile,  and  had  been  given 
the  plain  and  brief  reply  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment knew  absolutely  nothing  of  this  affair;  in  fact, 
it  had  no  existence  so  far  as  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned (no  information  could  therefore  be  furnished 
with  regard  to  any  negotiations  which  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment might  have  conducted  with  the  Prince  of 
HohenzoUem).^  Le  Sourd's  despatch  closes  with  the 
extraordinary  comment  that  Thile  had  not  directly 
asserted  that  the  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
negotiations  and  their  issue.  It  would  seem  that  this 
had  been  clearly  enough  indicated,  for  he  who  is  totally 
ignorant  of  a  matter  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  it. 

Thus  Gramont  had  received  confirmation  of  that 
which  on  the  foregoing  day  he  had  claimed  it  would 
give  him  pleasure  to  learn.  It  would  appear  that,  did 
he  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
the  course  to  pursue  now  lay  plainly  before  him,  —  a 

1  The  parenthetical  clause  does  not  form  a  part  of  Le  Sourd's  despatch ; 
it  is,  however,  to  he  found  in  Bismarck's  report  made  to  the  Federal 
-Council  on  July  16th. 
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statement  that  he  was  satisfied  with  Thile's  official  as- 
Buraiice  that  the  Prussian  Cabinet  had  not  been  a  party 
to  the  negotiations,  followed  by  a  courteous  but  decided 
declaration  that  the  candidacy  was  incompatible  with 
French  interests,  and  under  existing  circumstances 
would  tend  to  excite  public  opinion  in  France  to  a 
dangerous  degree ;  joined  to  this,  the  wish  that  the 
Prussian  Government,  regarding  whose  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Sigmaringen  there  could  be  no  question,  would 
act  as  mediator,  or  would  express  itself  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  a  concert  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

With  opinions  such  as  we  know  were  held  by  both 
the  King  and  the  Prince,  this  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  Prince's  candidacy. 

However,  that  which  Gramont  had  on  the  day  be- 
fore referred  to  as  information  which  would  be  highly 
welcome,  namely,  a  declaration  by  Thile  that  Prussia 
had  not  participated  in  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
candidacy,  he  now  denounced  as  a  well-planned  lie, 
a  derisive  reply,  the  attempt  of  a  detected  plotter  to 
hide  his  duplicity,  and  to  circumvent  those  who  would 
expose  it.  He  regarded  it  as  beneath  his  dignity  to 
continue  the  correspondence  he  had  begun  with  the 
Prussian  Cabinet ;  instead,  he  now  sent  the  King,  who 
was  seeking  health  from  the  baths  at  Ems,  a  threaten- 
ing message.  When  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Baron 
Werther,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Minister  dated 
from  the  old  Vienna  times,  took  leave  of  him  l)efore 
his  departure  for  Ems,  the  Duke  urgently  requested 
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him  to  present  the  danger  of  the  situation  to  his  sov- 
ereign; for  never,  he  declared,  would  France  tolerate 
that  a  condition  of  affairs  prejudicial  to  her  safety 
should  take  place  just  beyond  her  borders. 

On  July  6th,  the  note  of  alarm  whicli  had  been 
sounded  by  Le  Constitutionel  was  echoed  with  in- 
creased force  and  with  many  variations  by  the  Paris 
newspaper  press.  Moderate  sheets  such  ius  Le  TempB 
and  Le  Steele  represented,  that,  should  a  Prussian  Prince 
be  placed  upon  the  throne  at  Madrid,  France  would  be 
thrown  back  into  a  position  even  worse  than  had  been 
hers  during  the  days  of  Charles  V.  In  a  more  violent 
tone  Le  Rappel  declared,  "Tlie  HohenzoUems  evi- 
dently aspire  to  an  empire  of  the  world  such  as  that 
of  Charles  V.  ;  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many, they  hope  to  subjugate  Europe.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of  our  times  that  such  a  plan  could 
be  so  much  as  devised,  let  alone  attempted." 

During  all  this  ado  Gramont  received  the  intelli- 
gence from  Madrid  that  the  Cortes  had  been  convened 
for  July  20th  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  King;  his 
anxiety  increased,  for  now  there  remained  only  four- 
teen days  in  which  to  prevent  the  present  choice,  be- 
fore an  accomplished  fact  would  confront  hini.^  Haste 
was  advisable,  therefore,  and  the  assumption  of  a  high 
and  mighty  tone,  that  an  immediate  check  might  be 
placed  upon  this  Prussian  arrogance.      That  MercierV 

1  In  1831  the  Brussels  Confrress  decided  upon  the  choice  of  the  Duke 
de  Nemours  for  the  throne  of  Belgium;  this  did  not,  however,  deter 
Louis  Philippe  from  refusing  )iis  consent  to  the  election. 
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repoi*t  of  the  3d  now  came  to  hand,  in  which  he  read 
the  confirmation  of  Thile's  declaration  in  Prim's  state- 
ment that  the  candidacy  had  not  been  suggested  by 
Bismarck,  but  had  originated  in  Spain,  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  upon  him.  In  this,  too,  Gramont 
beheld  only  a  hypocritical  concealment  of  the  truth; 
and  he  told  his  colleagues  that  Mercier  had  stated  that 
the  candidacy  had  been  suggested  to  the  Spaniards 
from  abroad. 

In  the  Chamber,  also,  a  violent  spirit  of  exasperation 
was  now  asserting  itself.  Several  members  of  the  Left 
Centre,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Monsieur  Coch^ry, 
presented  an  interpellation.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
lack  of  information  did  not  deter  Gramont  from  making 
a  reply.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  await  Werther's 
communication  from  Ems  regarding  King  William's 
intentions ;  by  no  means.  His  one  thought  was  to 
thwart  Bismarck's  covert  plotting  by  opposing  to  it 
the  peremptory  will  of  France,  which  waa  now  to  be 
voiced  in  the  Chamber  as  it  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed through  the  press.  He  found  momentary  en- 
couragement in  the  general  disfavor  with  which  the 
HohenzoUem  candidacy  was  regarded  abroad ;  the  con- 
fident assertion  made  by  France  had  everywhere  given 
the  impression  that  the  candidacy  had  been  devised  by 
Bismarck. 

In  Germany  people  scoffed  at  the  absurd  excitement 
stirred  up  in  Paris  by  the  anticipation  of  great  dis- 
advantage to  be  incurred  by  France  because  a  petty 
German  prince  was  to  sit  upon  the  tottering  throne  of 
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Spain.  This,  however,  also  suggested  the  question  of 
what  benefit  Prussia  could  expect  to  reap ;  and  not  a 
few  were  vexed  that  for  so  slight  a  cause  the  peace 
of  Europe  should  be  endangered.  Especially  did  the 
Swabian  Republicans  and  the  Bavarian  Ultramontanes 
rejoice  that  in  this,  Bismarck  had  at  last  made  a  fiasco ; 
and  they  cheered  their  French  partisans  on  by  heartj- 
acclamation. 

The  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  although  hardly 
approving  the  violence  of  the  commotion  raised  by 
France,  still,  without  exception,  cautioned  the  Berlin 
authorities  to  be  considerate  of  the  not  wholly  un- 
justifiable irritation  in  France. 

A  statesman  of  truly  peaceful  inclinations  would 
have  concluded  from  this  condition  of  affairs  that 
little  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  the  endeavor 
through  diplomatic  action  to  prevent  the  undesirable 
candidacy;  above  all  else  he  would  have  been  careful 
not  to  forfeit  the  general  good  will  abroad  by  rash 
and  offensive  measures.^  But  witli  Gramont  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  so  much  forethought.  He,  on  the 
conti-ary,  reasoned :  All  the  Powers  are  on  our  side ;  I 
must,  therefore,  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to 
resent  the  attempted  insult  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 


^  Gramont  holds  that  such  a  course  was  made  impossible  to  him 
by  Pniflsia's  declaration  that  it  could  not  enter  into  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  That  Thile's  reply  to  Le  Sourd  does  not  imply 
this,  is  patent;  and,  in  trutli,  Gramont  bases  his  claim  chiefly  upon 
statements  made  by  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  London,  withholding 
the  fact  that  these  were  the  result  of  instructions  received  from  Bis- 
marck as  late  as  July  8th. 
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As  early  as  the  6th  of  July  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  determined  upon  the 
oflScial  reply  to  be  made  to  the  Coch^ry  interpellation. 
With  regard  to  the  course  which  these  deliberations 
took,  there  are  several  conflicting  accounts,  the  leading 
features  of  which  will  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 

Gramont,  in  his  testimony  before  the  parliamentary 
Investigation  Committee  in  1872,  stated  that  his  draft 
of  the  reply  did  not  contain  the  laat  sentence  making 
the  threat  of  war,  but  that  this  was  added  by  the 
Coimcil,  and  that  he  read  the  reply  thus  framed,  word 
for  word,  to  the  Chamber.^  According  to  this  state- 
ment, it  would  appear  that  it  was  he,  more  than  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  proceed  in  a  peaceable  manner.  After  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  war  he  wrote  an  imposing 
volume,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  that  he  pre- 
served this  attitude  throughout  the  entire  crisis. 

This  narration  was  supplemented  after  Napoleon  had 
been  deposed  by  an  anonymous  publication,  according 
to  which  the  reply,  as  formulated  by  the  Ministers,  was 
of  a  pacific  tone  throughout,  but  at  the  last  moment 
was  transformed  into  a  war  manifesto  by  the  imperious 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  at  the  decisive  point. 

The  incredibility  of  this  story  is  palpable.  Tt  was 
quite  the  fashion  in  Paris,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
to  lay  all  the  cause  of  disaster  at  Napoleon's  door.  If 
the  bellicose  final  clause  really  was  added  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  this   does  not  by  any  means  signify 

1  "  Depositions,"  I.,  90,  91. 
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that  it  was  done  at  Napoleon's  command.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  Empe- 
ror's brooding,  undecided  character,  which  made  him 
averse  to  any  sudden  action,  and  is,  moreover,  rendered 
highly  improbable  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  was 
suffering  from  a  renewed  attack  of  his  malady,  by 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  connection, 
his  craving  for  rest  was  always  increased,  and  his  pow- 
ers of  judgment  and  of  will  were  paralyzed.^  Is  it  at 
all  likely  that  in  this  condition  he  should,  by  an  impera- 
tive order,  have  spurred  his  resisting  Ministers  on  to 
what  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war? 

There  is,  moreover,  no  want  of  positive  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Thiers,  who  at  this  time  was  upon  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  OUivier,  assures  us^  that  Ollivier  was 
decidedly  inclined  to  peace,  as  was  also  the  Emperor, 
who  at  this  period  had  lost  much  of  liis  will  power,  and 
was,  in  general,  vacillating  in  his  opinions  and  slow  of 
decision. 

Of  a  still  more  positive  nature  is  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  Leboeuf,  before  the  Investiga- 
tion Committee.  What  could  have  been  more  welcome 
to  this  unhappy  man  at  the  close  of  the  fatal  year  1871,. 

1  According  to  the  testimony  of  Madame  Carette  (II.,  123),  a  consul- 
tation of  the  ablest  physicians,  Ricord,  Faurel,  See,  Nelaton,  and  Corri-^ 
sart,  took  place  on  July  2d. 

The  *'  Papiers  de  la  Famillelmp^riale,"  II.,  59,  contain  an  opinion  by 
Professor  See,  dated  July  3d,  1870,  according  to  which  Napoleon  waa- 
suffering  from  gout,  hemorrhoids,  and  a  seriooB  bladder  malady  of  fly* 
years'  standing. 

a  "Depositions,"!.,  8. 
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as  well  as  to  his  hearers,  than  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  fallen  Emperor  had  been  the  originator  of  this  ill- 
fated  war  ? 

Leb(Buf,  however,  declares:  ^  "In  the  Council  of 
Ministers  opinions  were  divided  with  regard  to  the 
reply ;  several  members,  although  otherwise  approving 
the  contents  of  the  draft,  criticised  the  form  as  being  too 
hai-sh.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  the  Emperor  also  was  of 
this  opinion.  In  consequence,  many  of  the  expressions 
were  modified.  But  upon  our  arrival  in  the  Chamber 
we  found  great  agitation  and  evidences  of  an  over- 
wrought patriotic  feeling  rife  among  the  deputies.  We 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing 
spirit;  and  the  original  writing,  or  at  least  one  which 
approximated  it,  was  read  from  the  orator's  tribunal. 
Whether  Gramont  had  brought  two  forms  with  him,  or 
whether  the  modified  expressions  had  been  written  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  original  dmf  t,  I  cannot  say ; 
neither  do  I  remember  whether  any  part  of  the  modified 
form  was  read.  We  adopted  a  version  which  we  re- 
garded as  more  dignified  and  more  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion." 

Thus  Leboeuf  not  only  testifies  to  the  peaceable  in- 
clinations of  the  Emperor,  but  to  an  independent  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Gniniont  jis  well,  in  which  he 
himself  was  a  participant.  The  Emperor  advocated 
moderate  expressions ;  Gramont  desired  that  Prussia 
should  be  humiliated.  When  at  a  later  sitting  of  the  In- 
vestigation Committee  he  was  confronted  ^vith  Leboeuf  s 

1  "  Depositions,"  I..  46. 
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version  of  the  matter,  without  being  told  who  was  its 
authority,  and  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  to  it,  he 
exclaimed  in  consternation,  '^'Mon  Dieu  !  That  is  a  hard 
question  for  me ! "  And  tlien,  painfully  and  in  frag- 
ments, he  disclosed  the  facts  as  stated  above. 

There  is  no  opportunity  left  us  to  be  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  inference;  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  but 
Gramont,  who  on  the  6th  of  July  entailed  war  upon 
his  country  by  the  speech  which  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility he  made  in  the  name  of  France. 

Before  presenting  it  to  my  readers,  we  will  cast  a 
glance  at  the  hearers  and  readers  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

Through  the  newspapers  of  the  4th  and  5th  the 
country  had  already  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement.  Although  the  French  people 
earnestly  desired  peace  in  the  interest  of  their  material 
welfare,  nevertheless,  through  their  veins  coursed  un- 
changed the  old  Gallican  blood  with  its  easily  touched 
sense  of  honor  and  its  sensitive  vanity.  There  was 
scarcely  one  among  all  these  millions  who  did  not  feel 
the  eclipse  of  Solferino's  glory  by  the  greater  renown 
of  Sadowa  to  be  a  peraonal  affront. 

Then  came  the  Opposition's  incessantly  reiterated 
charges  that  Napoleon's  shortsighted  policy  had  per- 
mitted the  consummation  of  German  unity  under 
Prussian  leadership  to  the  prejudice  of  France.  This 
was  followed  by  Marshal  Niel's  demands  for  adequate 
protection  against  this  powerful  neighbor,  as  well  as 
against  the  grasping  covetousness  of  Prussia,  which  re- 
quired that  the  military  Inirden  be  doubled. 
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The  tendency  of  all  this  was  to  arouse  a  constantly- 
growing  dislike  of  all  that  was  Prussian.  So  far  only 
a  minority  among  the  Liberals  had  allowed  this  to  influ- 
ence them  to  an  openly  acknowledged  eagerness  for 
war.  But  the  opinion  of  the  majority  also,  if  put  into 
words,  would  have  read  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 
We  desire  peace,  and  are  rejoiced  that  since  Januarj 
our  Government  has  felt  itself  justified  in  declaring  it 
to  be  assured ;  nevertheless,  should  these  arrogant  Prus- 
sians allow  themselves  the  slightest  discourtesy  toward 
us,  the  whole  French  nation  will  arise  as  one  man,  and 
crush  them  to  atoms. 

And  now,  one  after  another,  like  the  alarum  of  trum- 
pets, came  the  reports  that  in  Spain  Prussia  had  long 
been  intriguing  against  France,  that  now  it  was  openly 
extending  its  hand  toward  the  crown  of  Charles  V., 
that  tills  was  but  the  first  step  toward  inflicting  a  seri- 
ous injuiy  and  humiliation  upon  France.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  deep  anxiety  quickly  took  possession  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population.  The  number  of  those 
advocating  war  grew  with  every  day;  in  all  the  larger 
towns  the  press  gave  forth  violent  signals  of  war. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  excitement  ran  highest  in 
Paris,  where  the  influence  of  the  Government,  of  the 
army  officers  and  the  prelates,  of  the  political  parties 
and  the  press,  was  most  quickly  and  directly  felt.  In 
the  Chamber  the  Extreme  Right,  consisting  of  the 
group  of  Arcadians,  believed  the  object  of  all  their 
anient  hopes  to  be  at  length  attained,  a  pretext  for  war 
uj>on  Prussia,  by  which  the  declining  renown   of  the 
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dynasty  would  be  raised  to  unapproachable  heights  of 
glory.  Since  the  Government  itself  was  now  evidently 
facing  in  this  direction,  they  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  ever-submissive  Right,  and  a  part  of  the  Right 
Centre  as  well,  would  be  with  them. 

But  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberals  also  were  to  be 
found  impetuous  men  of  Monsieur  de  K6ratry's  stamp ; 
men  who,  although  free  from  dynastic  considerations, 
were  eager  to  take  up  the  sword  against  Prussia  with- 
out further  delay.  Of  the  Left  Centre,  only  a  part  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  peace  might  be  preserved ;  and 
the  Extreme  Right  was  quite  alone  in  its  resolve  to 
make  a  determined  stand  against  a  war  policy. 

Such  was  the  assembly  in  which,  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  6th,  Gramont  and  OUivier  made  their  appearance 
to  reply  to  the  Cochery  interpellation.  All  parties 
were  waiting  in  breathless  expectation;  the  galleries 
were  crowded  with  diplomats,  officers,  high  officials, 
and  ladies  of  rank  and  distinction. 

Gramont  began.  He  said  it  was  true  that  Marshal 
Prim  had  offered  the  Spanish  crown  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  that  it  had  been  accepted;  but 
the  Spanish  nation  had  not  yet  given  its  decision. 
With  the  details  of  these  negotiations,  which  had  been 
concealed  from  the  French  Government  (evidences  of 
excitement  in  the  Chamber),  he  was  still  unacquainted ; 
consequently,  an  exposition  of  the  affair  would  be  to 
no  purpose,  and  the  Government  therefore  requested 
that  it  be  deferred  to  some  future  day. 

All  this  was  perfectly  true,  and  it  would  seem  that 
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the  obvious  wisdom  of  his  last  remark  would  have 
deterred  the  speaker  from  attempting  that  which  he 
himself  had  declared  to  be  fruitless.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued: first  he  did  homage  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Spanish  people,  whose  decision  France  would  always 
duly  respect ;  this  was  followed  by  the  wholly  untruth- 
ful statement  that  France  had  refrained  from  exerting 
any  influence  whatever  with  regard  to  the  former  can- 
didates, manifesting  neither  approval  nor  disapproval  of 
them. 

Then  he  came  to  the  principal  point  with  the  words  : 
"  But  regard  for  the  rights  of  a  neighboring  people  does 
not  require  us  to  suffer  a  foreign  Power  to  place  one 
of  its  princes  upon  the  throne  of  Charles  V.,  thereby 
disturbing  the  European  balance  of  power  [animated 
applause]  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  honor  and 
interests  of  France.  [Renewed  applause;  continued 
bravos.]  This  event,  we  confidently  trust,  will,  how- 
ever, not  come  to  pass.  We  count  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  German  and  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  prevent  it.  Should  it,  nevertheless,  befall 
otherwise,  then,  made  strong  through  your  support  and 
that  of  the  nation  [applause],  we  will  know  how  to  do 
our  duty  without  hesitation  and  without  weakness." 

An  unexampled  storm  of  tumultuous  acclamation 
greeted  these  closing  words ;  two  objecting  voices  were 
quickly  silenced.  On  his  way  from  the  orators'  tribune 
to  his  seat,  the  Minister  received  a  perfect  ovation  of  ap- 
plause and  congratulations.  The  entire  audience  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement ;   there  was  general  clap- 
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ping  of  hands,  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  the 
men  shouted  hurrah ;  the  uproar  was  indescribable. 

Gramont  could,  in  fact,  pride  himself  upon  havings 
achieved  the  unprecedented.  In  almost  one  and  the 
same  bi-eath  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance  of  the  trans- 
action which  had  taken  place,  to  make  complaint  of 
the  secrecy  preserved  in  connection  with  it,  and  then, 
with  categoric  assurance,  to  hurl  in  the  face  of  a  foreign 
Power  an  open  threat  of  war.  on  account  of  its  supposed 
attitude,  which  it  had  however  officially  disclaimed  — 
this  was  in  all  likelihood  a  deed  without  a  precedent. 

Even  in  the  Chamber  the  opinion  prevailed,  to  which 
Cr^mieux  gave  unreserved  utterance,  that  it  had  been 
the  Duke's  intention  to  indicate  a  casus  belli  against 
Prussia,  so  that  OUivier,  who  could  but  regard  such  a 
proceeding  as  ill-advised,  in  order  to  soften  the  impres- 
sion made,  intervened  with  the  emphatic  declaration 
that  the  Government  desired  peace,  but  peace  consist- 
ent with  honor.  The  effect  of  Gramont's  great  achieve- 
ment was,  of  course,  not  to  be  counteracted  by  such 
words.  The  diplomats  present  were  utterly  amazed. 
Is  this  conduct,  they  asked,  to  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  fixed  determination  to  declare  war,  or  is  it  to  be 
laid  to  the  inexperience  of  OUivier  and  the  incompe- 
tence of  Gramont?  Upon  one  point,  however,  there 
was  but  one  mind  among  them  all ;  and  that  was,  that 
any  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace, 
any  attempt  at  international  mediation,  had  been  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  Gra^ 
mont's  offensive  threat. 
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Meanwhile  the  tumult  which  Gramont  had  occasioned 
in  the  Chamber  was  transmitted  to  all  the  various  pai> 
ties  and  classes  of  the  population.  The  newspapers, 
irrespective  of  party,  vied  with  one  another  in  a  show 
of  valiant  patriotism.^  "  Our  country's  honor  has  been 
saved!  "  exclaimed  the  G-aulois;  "for  the  first  time  this 
Ministry  has  spoken  words  worthy  of  France  !  Can 
peace  be  preserved,  it  will  be  well;  should  it  come  to 
war,  it  will  be  still  better."  Another  organ  of  the  Left, 
the  Opinion  Nationale^  proclaimed,  "  If  the  Government 
abides  by  its  noble  and  strong  words,  it  will  find  the 
whole  country  with  it.  Bismarck  oversteps  all  bounds : 
if  he  wants  peace,  lie  must  retract;  for  us  this  is  no 
longer  possible."  The  Ultramontane  Univers  declared 
that  to-day  the  Ministers  had  spoken  as  the  deliberate 
organs  of  the  entire  nation,  and  his  Majesty  King  Wil- 
liam and  Herr  von  Bismarck  might  as  well  know  it. 

And  so  the  same  tune  was  rung  through  all  the 
various  changes ;  and  if  the  Extreme  Left,  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Socialists,  did  not  join  in,  it  was  not 
because  of  any  wish  to  defend  Prussia,  but  to  deride 
the  Government.  "What  if  Monsieur  de  Gramont  is 
not  in  possession  of  Bismarck's  secretly  preserved  doc- 
uments," asked  the  RSveil,  "  and  Prussia  declares  that 
it  knows  no  more  of  this  affair  than  does  France? 
What  answer  can  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  make 
to  that?  In  that  case  would  Prussia  not  be  justified 
in  demanding  satisfaction,  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment, being  wholly  in  the  wrong,  cannot  refuse  ?  " 

1  Compare  Giraudeau,  "  La  Verity  sur  la  Campagne  de  1870." 
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In  the  position  which  Gramont  had  created  for  him- 
self, such  criticisms  were  like  so  many  lashes  goading 
him  on  to  speedy  action,  especially  so  since  above  the 
noise  of  applause  could  even  now  be  discerned  individ- 
ual voices  which  in  their  demands  went  far  beyond  the 
line  which  he  had  indicated.  "  If  Prussia  to-day  with- 
draws its  support  of  the  Prince,"  said  the  Figaro^ 
"  France  has  the  right  to  ask  still  more.  After  all  the 
subterfuges  which  have  been  made,  guaranties  must  be 
required."  And  forthwith  the  Liberty  joined  in  with 
the  remark,  "Should  Spain  reject  the  candidate  that 
has  been  forced  upon  her,  France  and  Europe  must 
demand  of  Prussia  binding  guaranties  for  the  future." 

All  this  insured  Gramont  against  any  criticism  of 
his  independent  action  which  the  Emperor  or  his  col- 
leagues, less  eager  for  war  than  was  he,  might  be  in- 
clined to  make,  and  stimulated  his  desire  to  proceed 
upon  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered.  On  the  day 
after  his  valiant  speech  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to  Lord  Lyons,  the  English  Ambassador,  saying,  "  We 
cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion ;  considerations 
of  a  diplomatic  nature  must  give  way  before  that  which 
our  internal  safety  demands.  Prince  Leopold's  acces- 
sion to  the  Spanish  throne  is  synonymous  with  war." 

Accordingly,  on  the  7  th  of  July,  he  sent  another 
despatch  to  Le  Sourd  at  Berlin,  the  spirit  of  which  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  speech  of  that  day,  but  with 
a  marked  advance  in  that  which  was  demanded  of 
Prussia.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  idea  by 
which   his  policy   was  controlled,   the   keynote   of  his 
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entire  diplomatic  action,  was  fii*st  fully  revealed.  In 
his  speech  he  had  made  the  maintenance  of  peace  depen- 
dent chiefly  upon  the  condition  that  the  Prince  should 
not  ascend  the  Spanish  throne.  He  now  indicated 
more  definitely  the  manner  of  its  prevention ;  namely, 
that  King  William  should  forbid  it.  For  since  the 
candidacy  had  implied  an  afifront  to  the  honor  of  France 
for  which  the  King  through  his  sanction  of  it  had 
become  responsible,  Fi-ance  must  receive  satisfaction 
directly  from  him, — a  formal  retraction  of  the  insult 
offered;  the  King  must  therefore  command  the  Prince 
to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  crown. 

"  No  one  will  believe,"  said  Gramont,  "  that  a  Prus- 
sian prince  could  accept  the  Spanish  crown  without  the 
approval  of  the  King  who  is  the  head  of  the  house. 
Now,  if  the  King  has  authorized  the  Prince's  action, 
what  becomes  of  the  alleged  official  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet?  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  King  can  either  permit  or  forbid;  if  he  has  not 
permitted,  he  can  forbid.  By  doing  so  he  will  avoid 
giuve  complications.  It  is  no  more  than  the  Emperor 
did  with  regard  to  Prince  Murat's  candidacy  for  the 
throne  of  Naples.  A  like  course  now  would  be  con- 
vincing evidence  that  Prussia  really  desires  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  to  be  endur- 
ingly  strengthened." 

And  again  he  did  not  await  Le  Sourd's  reply,  but 
supplemented  the  demand  made  by  a  step  most  sur- 
prising in  itself.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
7th  of  July,  he  sent  instructions  to  Count  Benedetti, 
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then  staying  at  Wildbach,  directing  him  to  go  to  Ems, 
there  to  open  personal  negotiations  with  King  William 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  official  character  which  were 
being  conducted  with  Berlin.  In  a  confidential  letter 
.  to  the  Ambassador  he  wrote :  "  Thile's  evasive  reply 
is  not  sufficient;  you  must  seek  to  procure  a  positive 
statement.  The  only  one  which  will  satisfy  us  is :  The 
King  disapproves  of  the  Prince's  candidacy,  and  com- 
mands him  to  withdraw  from  it.  There  is  need  of 
haste  in  regard  to  this ;  for  in  case  the  answer  should 
not  be  satisfactory^  we  must  forestall  the  enemy,  and 
begin  the  mobilization  of  the  troops  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Should  you  succeed  in  influencing  the 
King  to  RECAiiL  his  consent,  we  will  have  achieved  a 
great  triumph;   if  not,  war  is  inevitable." 

And  so  the  strategic  move  preparatory  to  the  two- 
fold diplomatic  onslaught  upon  Prussia  was  executed. 
As  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  connection  with 
(iramont,  we  remain  in  doubt  as  to  wliich  in  him  was 
greater,  the  ignorance  or  the  presumption  with  which 
he  led  his  country  into  a  fatal  conflict.  Without  evi- 
dence of  any  kind,  he  imagined  that  Bismarck  had 
devised  the  candidacy,  that  Prince  Leopold  was  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  that  he  had  received 
the  King's  consent  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  that  the  Prussian  Government  was  responsible 
for  the  answer  which  the  King  determined  upon  with- 
out consultation  with  his  Ministers,  and  gave  after 
the  Prince  had  signified  his  willingness  to  accept. 

The  actual  facts  were  just  the  reverse  of  all  these 
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fantasies.  Let  us,  however,  assume  that  it  was  all  as 
true  as  it  really  was  false,  to  what  inference  would  it 
lead  ?  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  Power  does 
not  exceed  its  rights  when  it  opposes  an  undertaking 
which  it  believes  will  result  to  the  prejudice  of  its. 
national  interests.  But  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion every  unbiassed  person  will  pronounce  the  anxiety 
evinced  by  France  to  have  been  highly  exaggerated, 
and  the  allusion  to  the  empire  of  Charles  V.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  Spain  at  this  time,  to 
have  been  simply  absurd.  Still,  every  nation  is  justi- 
fied in  the  claim  that  it  is  a  better  judge  of  its  own 
interests  and  that  by  which  they  may  be  injured  than 
any  other  one  can  be ;  and  no  one  would  be  inclined  to 
criticise  France  had  it  sought  to  protect  its  interests  by 
preventing  the  candidacy  in  a  seemly  manner. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  and  as  later  events  will 
show,  success  would  undoubtedly  have  attended  any 
such  endeavor.  That  which  imprints  upon  Gramont's 
policy  the  perpetual  stigma  of  malice,  and  makes  him 
responsible  for  all  the  consequent  calamity,  is  the 
hatred  and  arrogance  which  prompted  him  to  declai-e 
the  candidacy  to  be  an  affront  to  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  France,  justifying  the  demand  that  it  be  not  only 
renounced  by  the  Prince,  but  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
must  give  France  satisfaction  by  commanding  the  with- 
drawal. And  this  he  asked  of  the  mighty  victor  of 
Koniggriltz !  Although  constantly  alluding  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Spanish  nation,  the  indignity  offered 
Spain  by  his  attitude  toward  Prussia  seems  never  to- 
have  occuned  to  him. 
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If  he  looked  upon  a  closer  connection  between  Prus- 
sia and  Spain  as  an  affront  to  the  honor  of  France,  does 
this  not  imply  that  he  regarded  Spain  as  exclusively 
the  domain  of  France?  Did  he  not  deny  to  it  the 
right  to  form  alliances?  And  surely,  although  Bis- 
marck hoped  that  with  Prince  Leopold  upon  the  Span- 
ish throne  friendly  relations  would  be  fostered  between 
Spain  and  Germany,  he  nevertheless  fully  realized  how 
wholly  improbable  it  was  that  the  Spanish  marshals^ 
and  Cortes  would  ever  allow  their  youthful  foreign 
King  to  form  a  defensive  alliance  with  Germany.  But 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  an  event  appeared  to 
Gramont  to  be  incompatible  with  French  honor.  It 
could  not  have  been  proclaimed  more  plainly  that  in 
Paris  Spain  was  considered  as  vassal  to  France,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  punish  Prussia  above  all 
others  for  having  presumed  to  lay  her  hand  upon  that 
which  belonged  to  France. 

So  far  much  has  been  said  of  what  took  place  in 
Paris,  and  but  little  of  that  which  meanwhile  was 
going  on  in  Gennany.  The  very  good  reason  for  this 
silence  is,  that  there  was  little  to  relate.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment circles  of  Prussia  there  was,  as  we  are  aware, 
as  little  thought  of  a  possibility  of  war  toward  the 
middle  of  June  as  there  was  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  King  and  the  Ministers  of  the  most  important 
departments  had  left  Berlin  for  their  various  summer 
retreats,  and  were  engaged  with  plans  for  recreation  at 
the  baths,  in  the  country,  or  upon  journeys. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Bismarck  had  returned  to  Var- 
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^ia  to  recuperate  in  the  seclusion  which  his  countr}'- 
seat  afforded,  and  to  invigorate  his  overtaxed  nerves 
with  Carlsbad  water,  intending  to  remain  away  from 
Berlin  for  six  weeks,  until  the  beginning  of  August. 
He,  too,  had  no  thought  of  war. 

Since  1866  he  had  upon  several  occasions  observed, 
that  if,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  Prussia  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  calm  intrepidity,  the  turbulent 
waves  of  French  wrath  soon  subsided.  Far  from  an- 
ticipating any  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
Spanish  affair,  he  had,  as  we  know,  hoped  it  could 
Ikj  easily  adjusted.  He  was  of  course  aware  of  Gra- 
mont's  hostility,  and  of  the  hatred  of  Prussia  cherished 
by  many  of  the  political  parties  in  France,  such  as  the 
Arcadians,  Clericals,  and  Chauvinists;^  but  he  also  took 
into  consideration  Napoleon's  irresolute  character  and 
abhorrence  of  war;  and  as  late  as  the  25th  of  June, 
after  the  King  had  informed  him  of  the  Prince's  in- 
tention to  accept,  he  made  the  remark  to  Herr  von 
Schlozer,  a  diplomat  with  whom  he  was  personally  on 
terms  of  friendship,  that  he  i-ejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
a  peaceful  summer.  Accordingly  he  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise  when,  three  days  after  the  Prince's 
acceptance  had  been  made  public,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  ca9U9  belli  uncivilly  proclaimed  in 
Gramont's  speech,  and  when,  immediately  afterward, 
the  Paris  press  began  its  insolent  Witches'  Sabbath. 

However,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  resolved 

^  As  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  December  12th, 
1874. 
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upon  the  attitude  now  to  be  assumed.  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  candidacy  was  of  great  or  little  value  to 
Prussian  interests,  whether  it  was  popular  or  unpopular 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe — after  the  gaunt- 
let had  been  so  insultingly  thrown  down  as  it  had 
been  by  Graraont  in  the  name  of  France,  and  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  Prussian  Government  could 
not  enter  into  negotiations  with  Gramont  in  regard  to 
the  matter  until  the  affront  publicly  offered  had  been 
as  publicly  retracted.  Consequently,  immediately  on 
July  8th,  instructions  of  like  tenor  were  received  by 
Thile  in  Berlin,  Solms  in  Paris,  and  Bernstorff  in  Lon- 
don,^ and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Prussia 
has  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  negotiations  carried 
on  without  the  King's  knowledge  between  Madrid 
and  Sigmaringen  ;  friendly  explanations  with  regard 
to  them  we  should  not  have  refused,  but  Gramont's 
threats  have  sealed  our  lips ;  we  shall  seek  no  quarrel 
on  this  account ;  however,  should  the  French  attack  us, 
we  will  defend  ourselves,  —  defend  ourselves  in  a  way 
that  will  make  them  smart.  On  July  10th  the  Chan- 
cellor made  a  similar  announcement  to  the  Federal 
Council. 

Under  existing  circumstances  this  position  was  un- 
assailable; and  Bismarck  now  calmly  waited  to  see 
whether  French  wrath  would  be  discharged  in  the  form 
of  cannon-balls  or  only  in  blustering  words.     For  the 

1  As  learned  from  the  English  reports  of  the  statements  made  by 
these  gentlemen.  Compare  also  Horst  Kohl's  Bismarck-Regesten,  Jnly 
7th,  1870. 
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present  he  remained  in  Varzin,  and  neither  he  nor  tlie 
Minister  of  War  gave  orders  for  military  pi'ecautions  of 
any  kind  to  be  taken  for  the  event  of  war.  Nor  was 
Moltke  disturbed  in  his  rural  retreat  by  any  alarming^ 
communication. 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  appeared  even  more 
clearly  when  on  July  7  th  Prussia's  explanation  received 
official  confirmation  through  the  action  of  Spain.  On 
that  day  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
Sagasta,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  in  which  he  declai-ed 
most  positively  that  the  Serrano  Government  had  been 
influenced  in  its  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
by  no  other  consideration  than  the  welfare  of  Spain ; 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
the  Prince  would  be  a  Spaniard,  and  a  Spaniard  only ; 
that  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  Constitution  he 
would  thenceforward  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  by  which  he  would  be  constrained  to  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality  in  his  foreign  policy.  With  particu- 
lar emphasis  Sagasta  stated  that  in  this  matter  the 
Government  had  acted  wholly  according  to  its  own 
judgment ;  and  that  he  who  was  at  its  head  had  been 
influenced  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  by  no 
national  interest  abroad,  and  most  certainly  not  by  any 
foreign  interest.  The  Prince  upon  whom  the  choice 
had  fallen  was  entirely  free  to  control  his  own  action ; 
being  related  to  most  of  the  reigning  houses,  although 
excluded  from  the  possibility  of  succeeding  to  any 
throne,  his  election  precluded  all  thought  of  intended 
hostility  toward  any  one  of  the  Po Wei's.    His  candidacy. 
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therefore,  could  in  no  way  affect  Spain's  friendly  re- 
lations to  the  other  Powera,  and  neither  could  nor 
should  disturb  the  relations  existing  between  any  of 
these. 

Entirely  in  harmony  with  this  was  the  preface  to 
Salazar's  pamphlet  as  reissued  on  July  8th,  stating  tliat 
the  Prince  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  crown  witli- 
out  previously  informing  King  William  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  that  his  letter  begging  the  King  to  sanction 
his  undertaking  was  merely  an  act  of  courtesy. 

Either  owing  to  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
or  to  Prussia's  silent  reserve,  Gramont  now  began  to 
waver  in  his  haughty  offensive.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  July  8th,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
spatch received  from  Mercier,  he  telegraphed  instruc- 
tions to  Benedetti,  directing  him  to  address  himself 
directly  to  Prince  Leopold ;  the  intention  being  to  desist 
from  the  demand  which  it  had  been  designed  to  make 
of  King  William,  and,  as  the  speech  of  the  6th  had 
indicated,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  the  Prince. 

Emperor  Napoleon  entirely  approved  of  this ;  and  it 
was  doubtlessly  at  his  suggestion  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  Gramont  had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Lyons,  during  which,  although  he  opened  the  conver- 
sation with  the  usual  violent  threats  against  Prussia,  he 
suddenly  made  the  conciliatory  remark  that  there  was 
one  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty,  one  which  he 
asked  Lord  Lyons  to  commend  most  earnestly  to  the 
attention  of  his  Government;   namely,  that  the  Prince 
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of  HohenzoUern  should  of  his  own  free  will  renounce 
the  Spanish  crown.  This  voluntary  withdrawal  would 
be  the  happiest  possible  termination  of  the  affair,  and 
he  entreated  the  English  Government  to  exert  as  strong 
an  influence  as  possible  to  this  end.  Lord  Lyons,  who 
had  severely  criticised  Gramont's  previous  attitude 
toward  Prussia,  declared  himself  gladly  willing  to 
oomply  with  this  request,  and  held  out  encouraging 
prospects  with  regard  to  his  Government  also. 

But  the  Minister's  good  intention  was  not  destined 
to  long  life.  The  tone  of  the  Paris  press  was  now 
more  violent  than  it  had  yet  been  ;  the  official  sheets 
vied  with  the  independent  ones  in  the  wildest  war  fan- 
faronades against  Prussia.  The  allusions  were  now  no 
longer  to  the  Spanish  question  alone,  but  to  Prussia's 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  as  well ;  and  between 
these  rang  out  the  taunt  that  despite  all  the  provoca- 
tion received,  Prussia  still  remained  inertly  silent. 
Louder  and  louder  rose  the  demand  that  the  Ministers 
should  put  an  end  to  this  trifling.  Generals  and  depu- 
ties importuned  the  Government  with  equal  impatience, 
and  Gramont  had  not  the  fortitude  to  withstand  the 
clamor  he  himself  had  occasioned. 

"  I  admit,"  he  relates,^  "  that  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  8th,  resolved  to  leave  no  means  of  preserving 
peace  untried,  I  determined  to  appeal  directly  to  Prince 
Leopold.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  He  had  not  become 
a  candidate  without  the  concuirence  of  the  King ;  the 
candidacy  was  of  Prussian  origin,  and  as  such  France 

1  "  France  et  Prusse,"  p.  66. 
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resented  it.  The  King  was  responsible  for  it,  and 
therefore  to  the  King  alone  could  Benedetti  address 
himself.  On  July  9th  I  begged  the  Emperor  to  give 
me  orders  conforming  to  this  view." 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  representations  he  made  to 
the  Emperor  at  the  time.  The  outcome  was,  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  9th  he  was  enabled  to  telegraph 
to  Benedetti:  You  are  not  to  enter  into  any  transac- 
tion with  Prince  Leopold;  the  Emperor  does  not  ap- 
prove of  an  appeal  to  him. 

Gramont's  intention  was,  therefore,  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  on  July  7th  should  remain  in  force ;  namely^ 
that  the  King  should  be  asked  to  cause  the  Prince  to 
withdraw  from  the  candidacy,  which  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  recall  of  the  King's  sanction  of  it.^  The 
Emperor's  idea  was,  however,  an  entirely  dijBferent  one. 
Whether  Benedetti  addressed  himself  to  the  Prince  or 
not  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  There  were 
still  other  ways  by  which  the  Prince  could  be  induced 
to  withdraw,  and,  as  Napoleon  believed,  peace  be  pre- 
served. He  had  just  received  ^  a  Berlin  telegram  from 
the  Havas  Agency  containing  the  announcement :  The 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  chief  of 
the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,^  advised 
Prince  Leopold  against  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Span- 

1  *'  France  et  Prusse,"  p.  67. 

>  According  to  a  German  translation  by  Hirth  of  Diary  I.  (p.  194)» 
found  by  Prossian  troops  among  the  pai)er8  left  by  Napoleon  at  St  Cloud. 

8  The  statement  should  have  been :  Who  as  head  of  the  family  has 
no  right  to  lay  his  commands  upon  the  Prince  with  regard  to  the  Span<> 
ish  matter. 
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ish  crown ;  since  then  he  has  not  been  again  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  project. 

From  this  Napoleon  concluded  that  the  King  would 
not  oppose  the  Prince's  withdrawal ;  and  he  therefore 
decided,  that,  instead  of  acting  through  Benedetti,  he 
would  use  his  influence  directly  with  the  Prince  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  Without  consulting  his  Ministers  he 
solicited  the  King  of  Belgium  in  his  behalf  to  represent 
to  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  that  his  renunciation  of 
the  Spanish  crown  was  the  only  means  of  preserving 
peace  to  Europe. 

Napoleon  had  no  doubt  regarding  the  effect  of  this 
step,  but  fully  expected  that  the  Prince  would  withdraw 
his  acceptance,  and  that  consequently  the  threatening 
war-cloud  would  l)e  dispelled.  King  Victor  Enunanuel, 
who,  notwitlistanding  his  strong  inclination  to  a  French 
alliance,  did  not  at  the  time  consider  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  participate  in  a  conflict,  had,  immediately  after 
Gramont's  fierce  speech  of  the  6th,  announced  to  the 
Spanish  Government  that  for  the  sake  of  obviating  the 
necessity  for  the  HohenzoUern  candidacy  which  was 
giving  so  much  offence,  he  was  willing  to  reconsider  the 
offer  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  his  son  Amadeo,  which  he 
had  at  one  time  refused.^  But  greatly  to  his  peace  of 
mind,  he  received  a  despatch  from  Napoleon  on  July 
11th,  stating  that  peace  was  assured.^ 

As  creditable  as  the  Emperor's  incentive  to  this 
step  was,  the  whole  proceeding,  from  begining  to  end, 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  what  a  policy  should 

i  Massari,  II.,  372.         2  Rothan,  "  L'Allemagiie  et  I'ltalie,"  II.,  60. 
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not  be.  Here  we  have  a  Minister  who  on  July  6th 
puts  forward  a  demand  which  he  supplements  by  a 
new  and  highly  dangerous  one  on  the  7  th;  he  re- 
calls this  on  the  8th,  and  renews  it  on  the  9th.  Over 
him  is  a  monarch  who  never  openly  opposes  this 
vacillation,  but  in  the  end  endeavors  in  secret  to  defeat 
the  Minister's  purpose.  Such  a  Government  could  not 
escape  shipwreck,  even  had  its  opponent  possessed  only 
one-tenth  of  Bismarck's  ability. 

Hardly  less  severely  will  we  be  inclined  to  criticise 
Gramont's  next  step,  by  which,  on  July  9th,  he  called 
upon  the  neutral  Great  Powers  for  support  against 
Prussia.  His  circular  letter  of  that  day  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  France  made  no  claim  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  Spanish  affair  which  was  not  based 
upon  the  principles  of  European  international  law;  that 
in  1831  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  throne  of  Belgium,  in  1862  the 
Prince  of  Leuchtenberg  and  the  English  Prince  Alfred 
had  had  a  similar  experience  in  connection  \vith  the 
Greek  throne,  and  in  1860  Napoleon  III.  had  forbidden 
the  candidacy  of  Prince  Murat  for  the  crown  of  Naples. 
All  this  had  been  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  that  no 
prince  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  should  acquire  a  foreign  throne  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  Powers.  France  now  expected  to 
be  allowed  to  benefit  by  this  oft^nforced  doctrine. 

In  this  document  Gramont,  for  good  reasons,  passed 
in  silence  over  the  fact  that  he  not  only  desired  the 
withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold  in  conformity  with  the 
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precedents  cited,  but  that  he  made  the  additional  claim 
which  formed  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  demand, 
that  King  William  should  cause  him  to  take  this  step. 

For  in  that  case  what  reply  could  he  have  made  if 
Bismarck  had  very  courteously  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  and  had  as  politely  added 
the  remark  that  Prince  Leopold  was  not  a  member  of 
the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and  with  respect  to  this 
matter  was  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  King  ? 

And  further,  is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Napoleon  III.  should  be  the  one  to  insist 
upon  the  enforcement  of  this  principle  ?  For  had  he 
not  in  1859,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  other 
Powers,  used  every  means  at  his  command  to  place  his 
Cousin  Jerome  upon  the  throne  of  Tuscany?  In  1860, 
again  wholly  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  ad- 
vocated the  candidacy  of  an  Austrian  archduke  for  the 
throne  of  Mexico ;  and  in  1866,  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  he  had  not 
only  suggested  the  name  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  the  .brother  of  Prince  Leopold,  as  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Roumania,  but  had  furthered  his  election 
in  every  way  possible.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
alternative  —  if  he  considered  Prince  Charles  a  Prus- 
sian prince,  he  had  repudiated  the  principle  to  which 
Gramont  now  appealed ;  or,  if  he  had  then  acted  in 
conformity  to  the  principle,  he  could  not  have  regarded 
Prince  Charles  as  a  Prussian  prince.  Why,  then,  was 
all  this  outcry  made  because  of  Prince  Leopold's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Spanish  crown? 
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The  answer,  to  be  sure,  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
Roumanian  occurrence  was  distasteful  to  the  other 
three  Powers,  but  the  Spanish  one  was  displeasing  to 
France.     There  lay  the  difference. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  evening  of  July  8th,  Benedetti 
had  arrived  at  Ems,  not  especially  delighted  with  the 
ticklish  task  which  lay  before  him ;  first  of  all  to  dis- 
cover what  the  King's  attitude  had  been,  and  what  his 
present  intentions  were ;  then  to  propose  to  this  power- 
ful monarch  that  he  should  retract  that  which  he  had 
said.  In  truth,  he  could  have  felt  little  surprise  if, 
after  Werther's  announcement  of  Gramont's  demands, 
the  King  had  refused  to  grant  him  an  audience  at  all, 
asking  that  the  communication  be  made  through  the 
usual  official  channels;  or  if  he  had  briefly  declared 
that  Prince  Leopold  was  entirely  independent  in  this 
matter,  and  that  all  further  explanations  must  be  con- 
ditional upon  a  recall  of  the  unprovoked  threats  made 
by  Gramont. 

Tlie  King,  probably  apprehensive  that  in  view  of  the 
lately  displayed  French  arrogance  such  ^n  attitude 
might  precipitate  a  rupture,  and  being  himself  firmly 
determined  upon  the  course  to  pursue,  leniently  con- 
sented to  waive  formality. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  9th  Werther  called  on 
Benedetti  to  state  that,  since  the  King  had  felt  he  had 
no  right  to  forbid  the  Prince  to  accept  the  Spanish 
offer,  he  would  hardly  be  likely  to  command  his  with- 
drawal, or  even  to  advise  it.  Although  Benedetti's 
hopes  of  success  fell  in  consequence  of  this  communis 
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cation,  they  rose  again  when  the  King  graciously 
granted  him  an  audience.  The  King,  to  be  sure, 
opened  the  conversation  with  a  severe  criticism  of 
Gramont's  speech,  which  he  denounced  as  a  defamation 
of  Prussia's  policy,  being,  in  fact,  an  open  challenge. 
Benedetti,  who  was  most  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  soften  the  impression  made  by  the 
speech,  representing  its  sole  purpose  to  have  been  to 
allay  the  excitement  in  the  Chamber.  As  conducive  to 
the  same  end,  he  then  laid  his  proposal  before  the  King 
in  the  most  courteous  form  possible,  namely,  in  that  of 
a  wish  that  the  King  would  advise  the  Prince  to  with- 
draw from  the  candidacy  which  had  assumed  so  critical 
an  aspect. 

In  his  reply  the  King  rehearsed  the  events  as  we 
know  them,  laying  especial  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in 
this  matter  he  had  acted  wholly  in  the  capacity  of  head 
of  the  family,  and  not  as  sovereign,  his  Government 
having  therefore  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  affair; 
that  when  Marshal  Prim's  agent  had  desired  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  a  private  letter  from  the  Marshal,  he  had 
refused  him  an  audience ;  that,  instead  of  laying  the  mat- 
ter before  his  Ministers,  he  had  discussed  it  exclusively 
with  the  HohenzoUem  princes,  although  he  had  made 
Bismarck  his  confidant;^  that  the  Prince  had  in  the 
end  accepted  the  candidacy  without  his  knowledge ; 
after  which  he,  the  King,  had  been  solicited  as  head 

1  As  lias  been  told,  Benedetti,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  family 
<*ouncil  held  in  March,  misunderstood  this  remark,  believing  it  to  refer 
to  the  final  negotiations  in  June. 
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of  the  family  to  give  his  consent;  and  finally  that  he 
had  no  right  to  forbid  the  undertaking.  Accordingly, 
the  King  declared  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
command  the  Prince  to  withdraw,  or  to  anticipate  him 
in  any  step  upon  which  he  might  decide  voluntarily. 
He  had,  moveover,  written  to  the  Prince's  father  at 
Sigmaringen,  the  Prince  himself  being  away  upon  a 
journey  through  Switzerland,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  a  reply  from  Prince  Charles  Anthony  he  would 
give  the  Ambassador  his  final  answer;  should  the 
Prince  decide  to  renounce  the  Spanish  crown,  this  step 
would  meet  with  his  unreserved  approval. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  King  had  evidently 
made  known  at  Sigmaringen,  not  that  he  desired  the 
Prince  to  decline  the  offer,  but  that,  as  upon  the  former 
occasion  he  had  made  no  objection  to  the  Prince's  ac- 
ceptance, so  now  he  would  make  none  to  his  with- 
drawal. Had  Fi-ance  desired  no  more  than  to  remove 
the  objectionable  candidacy,  this  would  have  been  the 
solution  of  the  crisis.  But,  as  we  are  aware,  Gramont 
demanded  more,  —  the  King's  retraction  of  a  permis- 
sion supposed  to  have  been  granted;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  all  Benedetti's  attempts  to  make 
this  proposal  appear  acceptable  to  the  King  were  des- 
tined to  end  in  failure. 

Nevertheless,  Benedetti  was  not  at  all  disheartened 
by  the  result  of  this  first  interview.  Notwitlistanding 
the  offence  which  Gramont's  speech  had  evidently 
given,  the  King  had  consented  to  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  during  which  he  had  acknowledged  that  the 
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Prince  had  solicited  his  sanction  of  the  candidacy  and 
had  received  it,  —  a  point  which  had  been  surmised  in 
Paris,  but  of  which  heretofore  there  had  been  no  def- 
inite knowledge.  And  finally  the  King  had  explained 
his  Government's  attitude  by  the  distinction  existing 
between  his  own  position  as  sovereign  and  that  of  head 
of  the  family,  a  distinction  which  Benedetti  at  once 
assailed  by  the  argument  that  the  King's  position  as 
head  of  the  family  was  his  simply  by  virtue  of  his 
sovereignty,  —  an  argument  which  was  in  turn  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  he  had  asked  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  participate  in  the  deliberation  in  question. 

Upon  Gramont  these  explanations  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  encourage  him  in  the  hope  of  final  triumph  in 
the  demand  he  had  made.  On  the  10th  and  11th  the 
Ambassador  received  from  him  one  telegram  after  an- 
other, all  urging  him  on  to  action.  Get  us  a  decisive 
answer  from  the  King,  we  cannot  wait;  we  must  have 
it  by  to-morrow,  the  day  after  will  be  too  late ;  if  the 
King  refuses  to  command  or  advise  the  Prince  to  with- 
draw, 300,000  reserves  will  be  called  into  active  service ; 
that  the  king  shall  cause  the  Prince  to  withdraw 
is  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  the  withdrawal 
itself. 

On  the  11th  Gramont  decided  to  inform  the  Cham- 
ber that  as  yet  he  had  no  definite  announcement  to 
make,  since  the  reply,  upon  which  all  depended,  had 
not  arrived.  "All  the  Cabinets  which  we  have  ad- 
dressed have  recognized  that  we  have  just  cause  for 
complaint,"  was  the  remark  with  which  he  concluded. 
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Within  certain  limits  this  had  been  true  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy;  he,  however,  preserved  a 
discreet  silence  regarding  the  change  of  opinion  which 
had  taken  place  among  the  Powers  since  July  6th. 
With  respect  to  King  William,  Gramont  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  adopted  the  right  course  to  extort  from 
him  the  penitent  declaration  he  desired.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  day's  session  he  telegraphed  to 
Benedetti:  Your  demands  lack  firmness;  the  Prince 
must  receive  the  King's  orders  to  withdraw  from  the 
candidacy  by  to-morrow  at  the  latest. 

Across  the  Rhine  the  interview  at  Ems  had  pro- 
duced just  the  contrary  effect ;  whereas  in  Gramont 
it  had  aroused  hopes  of  victory,  it  had  awakened 
anxious  thoughts  in  Bismarck.  It  was  not  the  mena- 
cing clatter  of  French  sabres  by  which  it  was  followed 
tliat  disquieted  him ;  for,  as  smaU  as  was  his  belief  in 
any  serious  intention  behind  the  French  threats  and  talk 
of  mobilization,  as  great  was  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
superiority  of  Germany's  strength,  should  they  be  actu- 
ally carried  out.  Neither  did  the  Prince's  renunciation 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  which  had  now  become  highly 
probable,  disturb  him.  As  pleasing  as  it  would  have 
been  to  him  to  see  the  Prince  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  nevertheless  appreciated  the  motives  which 
might  induce  the  Prince  to  withdraw  in  consequence 
of  the  burst  of  displeasure  in  Paris.  To  Prussia  it 
was  a  matter  of  small  moment.  From  the  outset  the 
Government  had  declared  that  it  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  transaction,  but  that  the  Prince,  in  conducting  the 
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negotiations  and  eventually  accepting,  had  acted  wholly 
upon  his  own  responsibility;  if  now,  with  a  like  free- 
dom from  restraint,  he  decided  to  renounce  the  crown, 
what  was  this  to  Prussia? 

However,  to  maintain  this  standpoint  consistently 
required  that  the  French  demand,  asking  the  King  to 
cause  the  Prince  to  withdraw,  should  be  rejected  most 
rigidly;  every  word  was  to  be  avoided  in  which  Gra- 
mont  might  behold  even  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
interference  by  the  King.  Otherwise  the  Prince's  re- 
nunciation would  imply  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
King  in  consequence  of  Gramont's  threats,  whereby 
Prussia  would  suffer  a  serious  defeat. 

It  was  this  which  caused  Bismarck  anxiety;  for  he 
well  knew  the  King's  great  love  of  peace,  and  how 
urgent  an  appeal  was  being  made  to  it  at  the  present 
time  by  certain  members  of  the  circle  surrounding  him. 
Bismarck  considered  it  too  friendly  an  advance  that 
the  King  had  granted  the  French  Ambassador  an  audi- 
ence at  all,  and  had  not  first  demanded  a  retraction  of 
the  insults  Gramont  had  cast  at  Prussia ;  that  he  had 
admitted  his  acquiescence  in  the  candidacy  ;  that  he 
had  mentioned  having  written  to  Prince  Charles  An- 
thony ;  that  he  had  promised,  in  case  the  Prince  should 
decide  to  withdraw,  to  announce  to  the  Ambassador  that 
he  had  given  his  consent  to  this  step, —  all  this  appeared 
most  hazarclous  to  Bismarck.  How  easily,  thought  he, 
could  a  malevolent  opponent  distort  such  an  announce- 
ment into  a  concession  to  the  advantage  of  France  I 
And  we  shall  soon  see  that  this  was  actually  done. 
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Bismarck  was  quickly  resolved.  He  sent  word  to  the 
King  at  Ems  that  the  state  of  his  health  had  so  im- 
proved that  he  was  quite  able  to  undertake  a  journey ; 
he  was  therefore  ready  to  proceed  to  Ems  at  the  King's 
command.  The  reply,  sent  on  the  following  day,  was 
that  Bismarck  should  come  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

General  von  Roon,  too,  found  it  advisable  to  leave 
his  country-seat  for  the  city  on  July  11th,  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  he  discussed  the  all-absorbing  "question 
of  the  day  with  the  Ministers  who  had  remained  in 
Berlin;  however,  in  the  absence  of  Bismarck,  Camp- 
hausen,  and  Moltke,  no  decision  could,  of  course,  be 
reached,  and  of  military  preparations  there  was  as  yet 
no  thought.^ 

In  the  country  at  large  the  affair  had,  unquestion- 
ably, aroused  great  interest,  but  of  any  strong  excite- 
ment there  was  no  evidence.  At  first  it  had  not  been 
supposed  possible  that  the  choice  of  a  ruler  for  Spain 
could  lead  to  a  conflict  between  France  and  Germany ; 
gradually,  however,  the  proceedings  in  Paris  developed 
the  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  Spanish  question  was 
being  made  the  pretext  for  a  rupture  which  had  long 
been  resolved  upon.  Evidently  public  opinion  was 
not  free  from  the  influence  of  geographical  position; 
in  the  Rhine  Provinces  the  possibility  of  war  was 
regarded   not  without  a  certain  amount  of    anxiety; 

1  Ab  related  by  Bismarck.  Compare  Jules  Favre,  "  Goavemement 
de  la  Defense  Nationale,"  I.,  p.  177. 

3  According  to  a  report  made  by  Lord  Loftus  on  July  12th. 
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whereas  in  the  East  voices  could  be  heard  here  and 
there  declaring  that  it  was  time  to  end  this  dilly- 
dallying, and  reply  to  these  French  aspersions  with 
German  musketnshot. 

Benedetti's  second  interview  with  the  King,  on  the 
morning  of  July  llth,^  took  much  the  same  course  as 
had  the  first.  The  Ambassador  was  a  little  more  ur- 
gent in  his  representations,  but  failed  to  bring  forward 
any  new  reason  justifying  Gramont  in  his  demand  that 
the  King  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  command 
the  Prince  to  withdraw  from  the  candidacy.  The  King 
began  to  show  some  impatience  at  this  second  un- 
seemly attempt  to  enforce  an  unjust  demand,  but  did 
not  depart  from  the  position  he  had  previously  taken, 
again  declaring  that  he  could  do  nothing  before  receiv- 
ing the  expected  reply  from  Sigmaringen. 

Hereupon  Benedetti  besought  him  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  terrific  ferment  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers, by  which  his  Government  was  being  driven  to 
extremity ;  action  could  not,  he  declared,  be  long  de- 
ferred with  safety. 

To  this  the  King  replied  that  he  expected  the  answer 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  to  be  impatient  of  so  short  a 
delay  bespoke  a  desire  on  the  part  of  France  to  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict  in  any  case. 

When  Benedetti  earnestly  protested  against  this  con- 
struction  of   his    Government's   diplomacy,   the    King 

1  On  the  eyening  of  the  10th  Benedetti  had  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  £[ing  William  during  an  accidental  meeting  on  the  street,  the 
King  informing  him  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  from  Prince  Leopold. 
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again  intimated  that  the  answer  would  in  all  proba- 
bility bring  the  anuouucement  of  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal, which  would  then  l)e  followed  by  his  own 
Approval  of  this  step.^  From  this  Benedetti  concluded 
that  the  King  already  knew  with  certainty  that  the 
Prince  would  withdraw  his  acceptance ;  he  therefore 
believed  that  with  the  King's  expressed  consent  all 
cause  for   war  would  be  removed. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  Gramont's  view  of 
the  matter.  Altliough  by  a  telegram  sent  at  noon  on 
the  12th,  he  declared  liimself  willing  to  postpone  action 
for  a  single  day,  this  first  despatch  was  followed  by  a 
second  one,  only  one  hour  later,  containing  the  instruc- 
tions :  Employ  all  the  skill,  nay,  even  cunning,  at  your 
command  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal was  announced  or  communicated  to  you,  or  at 
least  acknowledged  by  the  KiNa  or  his  Government. 
This  is  of  great  moment  to  us ;  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  King  should  himself  admit  his  concur- 
rence, or  that  this  should  be  manifestly  evident  from 
the  facts. 

Thus,  to  the  very  last  moment,  Gramont  persisted  in 
the  demand  by  which  war  was  made  inevitable,  insist- 
ing that  the  King's  approval  of  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal would  not  suffice,  but  that  the  step  must  Ije 
taken  as  the  consequence  of  the  King's  express  com-l 
mand,  or  at  his  instance,  that  he  might  stand  a  peni-l 
tent  sinner  l)efore  France  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  Gramont's  hour  of  disappointment  was  at  hand. 

I  Lottre  particulifere,  11  JuU,  "MiBsion,*'  p.  358. 
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After  sending  his  second  despatch  he  was  permitted 
just  one  brief  hour  in  which  to  indulge  in  his  pre- 
sumptuous  hopes. 

For  the  King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  im- 
movable in  his  determination  not  to  humiliate  himself 
or  \nS  country  by  compliance  with  the  French  exactions. 
He  met  Gramont's  discourteous  urgency  by  the  simple 
tactics  of  deferring  all  action  on  his  own  part  until 
after  the  Prince's  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  candi- 
dacy had  been  announced  in  Madrid  by  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  themselves.  Then  the  orders  which  Gramont 
desired  the  King  to  give  the  Prince  would  not  only  be 
unnecessary,  but  every  occasion  for  them  would  be 
wanting;  and,  like  a  soap-bubble  when  pricked,  the 
Minister's  carefully  devised  cause  for  war  would  vanish 
in  air.  And  this  was  in  fact  just  what  Gramont  was 
about  to  experience. 

This  way  out  of  his  embarrassing  position  had  been 
suggested  to  Prince  Charles  Anthony  from  more  than 
one  side.  We  are  told  that  at  the  instance  of  Olozaga, 
Stratt,  the  Roumanian  chargS  d'affaires  at  Paris,  went 
to  Sigmaringen  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles, 
that  the  Hereditary  Prince  renounce  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  appeal  made  by  Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  same 
end  in  view  has  been  mentioned.  Presumably  also 
King  William  had  at  least  made  it  known  at  Sigma- 
ringen that  he  would  not  object  to  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal. 

This  was  all-sufficient  for  Prince  Charles  Anthony, 
who  had  no  wish  to  allow  his  son's  candidacy  to  oc- 
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casion  a  devastating  war;  and  without  awaiting  the 
Prince's  return  to  Sigmaringen  he  sent  the  following 
despatch  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  12th, 
not  to  King  William,  but  to  Marshal  Prim  at  Madrid, 
and  simultaneously  with  it  one  of  like  tenor  to  Olozaga, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris :  — 

In  view  of  the  complications  which  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  my  son's  candidacy,  and  by  which  the 
vete  of  the  Spanish  people  will  be  deprived  of  that 
freedom  which  my  son  believed  it  would  have  at  the 
time  he  accepted  the  Spanish  crown,  I  now,  in  his 
name,  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  a  like  announcement  to 
the  public,  although  in  briefer  form,  through  the  pages 
of  the  Sehwdbische  Merkur.  To  King  William  he  sent 
a  telegraphic  message  stating  that  on  the  following  day 
the  King  would  receive  detailed  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  July  12th  the  news 
of  the  Prince's  withdrawal  was  carried  to  every  part  of 
Germany  by  telegrams  and  extra  sheets.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  mixed  feelings ;  no  one  regretted  that  the 
candidacy,  which  had  at  no  time  been  popular,  had 
been  abandoned ;  and  there  was  rejoicing  that,  as  was. 
believed,  peace  was  again  assured.  Nevertheless,  with 
many  people  the  news  left  a  bitter  after-taste ;  for,  in 
a  matter  wholly  justifiable,  a  Geiinan  prince  had  re- 
tired in  consequence  of  the  entirely  unjust  interference 
of  France. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Bismarck,  who  had 
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left  Varzin  at  once  upon  learning  the  King's  wish,  ar- 
rived in  Berlin,  fully  intending,  despite  the  fatigue 
caused  by  a  hot  journey  of  ten  hours,  to  take  the  night 
train  for  Ems.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  Prince's 
withdrawal  as  received  at  the  Foreign  OflBce,  he,  how- 
ever, determined  not  to  undertake  the  tedious  night 
journey,  since  evidently  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  at  Ems ;  for,  like  Napoleon  and  all  Europe,  Bis- 
marck believed  the  matter  to  be  disposed  of  now.  He 
sent  a  message  to  King  William  excusing  himself  on 
the  ground  of  extreme  fatigue ;  and,  as  the  King  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  advice,  he  requested  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Count  Eulenburg,  to  go  to  Ems  in  his 
stead. 

He  himself  remained  in  Berlin,  although  by  no  means 
with  a  mind  relieved  from  care,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
oppressed  by  anxious  thoughts.  For  now  no  oppor- 
tunity remained  to  resent  Gramont's  insulting  threats 
as  they  deserved ;  since,  after  the  chief  point  at  issue 
had  been  decided,  any  subsequent  complaint  would  be 
out  of  place.  He  was  harassed  by  the  fear  that  the 
King  might  not  have  found  it  possible  to  avoid  even 
the  slightest  approach  to  participation  in  the  step  which 
the  Prince  had  taken,  as  well  as  any  communication 
regarding  it  to  Benedetti,  and  thus,  through  him,  to  the 
French  Government.  For  it  was  by  this  course  only 
that  Prussia  could  escape  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
having  suffered  a  defeat. 

Should  it  have  happened  otherwise,  he  was  resolved 
to  have  no  further  share  in  a  policy  which  he  could  not 
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approve.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  advising  her  not  to  fol- 
low him  to  Berlin,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  return 
to  Varzin  in  a  few  days,  but  whether  he  would  then 
still  be  Minister  was  very  doubtful.  In  painful  sus- 
pense he  awaited  news  from  Ems  and  Paris. ^ 

1  Compare  BiBxnarck's  personal  report  of  September  23d,  1888,  re- 
garding the  diary  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  (Pablished  in  the  Reichs- 
anzeiger  of  the  27th.) 
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CHAPTER   III. 

NEW   CLAIMS   MADE   BY   FRANCE. 

To  the  utmost  surprise  of  every  one,  Prince  Leopold's 
Yoluntarjr  withdrawal,  far  from  having  a  pacifying  effect 
upon  Paris,  seemed  but  to  add  fi-esh  fuel  to  the  fire. 

The  despatch  which  Prince  Charies  Anthony  sent  to 
Olozaga  was  not  in  cipher ;  and  before  delivering  it  to 
him  for  whom  it  was  intended,  the  telegraph-office  at 
which  it  was  received  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  Minis- 
ter Ollivier.  Despite  the  good  will  which  the  Minister 
had  so  consistently  shown  toward  Germany,  the  recent 
agitation  had  not  failed  of  its  effect  upon  his  excitable 
temperament ;  and  within  the  last  few  days  he  had  in- 
veighed as  valiantly  against  Prussia  for  the  supposed 
insult  offered  France  as  had  Gramont  himself.  Still, 
he  had  at  no  time  been  really  eager  for  war;  and  now, 
at  sight  of  the  despatch,  all  his  former  love  of  peace  re- 
asserted itself.  Without  a  word  to  his  colleagues  he 
liastened  to  the  palace  of  the  Legislative  Body ;  upon  his 
arrival  there,  he  found  the  halls  and  corridors  crowded 
with  deputies,  reporters,  and  members  of  the  Exchange, 
all  eagerly  expectant  of  important  news.  Ollivier  rushed 
into  their  mitlst  with  the   cry:    "Peace,  peace!      We 
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have  triumphed;  the  Prussiaii^ci^ididate  has  withdrawn ! 
Peace  is  once  more  assured ! "  He  allowed  the  de- 
spatch to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  greatest 
tumult  soon  arose.  The  speculators  hurried  to  the  Ex- 
change, where  within  a  few  minutes  prices  rose  from 
68  to  70,  and  millions  changed  hands. 

In  the  Chamber,  however,  the  Bonapartists  and 
Chauvinists  surrounded  OUivier  with  angry  exclama- 
tions. Is  this,  they  asked,  the  satisfaction  which  was 
to  be  required  of  Prussia,  this  a  triumph  over  Bis- 
marck ?  Is  peace  as  the  result  of  this  paltry  note  from 
Papa  Charles  Anthony  a  peace  consistent  with  French 
honor?  What  have  we  to  do  with  Papa  Charles  An- 
thony? Or  with  his  precious  son,  either,  for  that 
matter?  Our  quarrel  is  with  Prussia.  What  satisfac- 
tion has  Prussia  rendered  for  the  injury  done  us  ? 

Immediately  after  the  session  was  opened  Clement 
Duvemois  announced  his  intention  to  interpellate  the 
Government  as  follows :  Wq  desire  information  regard- 
ing the  guaranties  which  the  Cabinet  has  agreed  upon, 
or  expects  to  agree  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  repetition  of  complications  with  Prussia. 

The  discussion  of  the  budget,  which  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  proceeded  amidst  general  indifference. 
Many  of  the  members  \yho  were  adherents  of  the  Min- 
istry crowded  about  Thiers,  who,  at  the  very  first 
words  uttered  by  Ollivier,  had  called  out  to  him  to 
make  sure  of  peace  this  time.  They  implored  the 
famous  orator  most  earnestly  to  continue  to  bring  all 
his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  this  end. 
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promising  to  give  him  their  ablest  support.  These 
were  the  men  whose  election  had  been  advocated  by 
the  Government,  all  of  them  peace-loving  fathers  of 
families,  but  at  the  same  time  the  implicitly  obedient 
servants  of  the  Government. 

OUivier,  deeply  perplexed,  had  withdrawn  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  outburst  of  this  storm  of  indig- 
nation to  confer  with  Gramont.  For  hours  Thiers 
discussed  the  situation  with  the  Ministers  present,  and 
in  the  end  hoped  he  had  converted  at  least  two  of  them 
to  his  opinion.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day's  session 
a  member  of  the  Left,  Guyot-Montpayroux,  declared 
himself  resolved  to  compel  the  Ministers  to  break  the 
silence  which  implied  disrespect  for  both  the  Chamber 
and  the  country.  It  was  rumored  that  in  opposition  to 
Thiers,  he  intended  to  call  upon  the  Government  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Prussia  for  its  infraction 
of  the  Treaty  of  Prague. 

Shortly  before  three  o'clock  the  Duke  of  Gramont 
received  a  call  from  Baron  Werther,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Ems.  Their  conversation  had,  however, 
scarcely  begun,  when  the  Duke  was  handed  a  copy  of 
the  Sigmaringen  telegram  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
Havas  agency;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador was  announced,  who  had  come  to  give  official 
information  regarding  the  same  despatch.  He  remained 
only  long  enough  to  congratulate  the  Minister  upon 
this  happy  result,  and  then  withdrew. 

Gramont  was  dismayed ;  ^  he  had  written  Benedetti  i 

1  Gramont,  *'  La  France  et  la  Prusse/'  p.  114. 
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That  the  Prince  shall  withdraw  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  to  us  as  that  the  King  shall  cause  him  to 
take  this  step.  Now  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  had 
prevented  the  King's  intervention  by  his  voluntary 
withdrawal,  and  far  from  having  ascribed  his  decision 
to  a  Prussian  command,  had  assigned  as  its  reason  the 
threats  made  by  France,  /^ramont  had  a  feeling  of 
having  been  outwitted  by  the  King,  and  defrauded  of 
his  demanded  satisfaction. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  view,  then,  that  the  King 
had  delayed  matters ;  this  was  why  he  had  pretended 
to  await  a  reply  from  Sigmaringen  which  could  not 
arrive  before  the  next  day,  —  that  he  might  avoid,  both 
for  himself  and  his  Government,  eveiy  appearance  of 
having  participated  in  the  transaction.  On  the  spot 
Gramont  became  convinced  that  the  King  had  long 
known  of  the  Prince's  decision,  perhaps  had  even  influ- 
enced him  to  it  in  private,  and  certainly  had  sanctioned 
it.  What  perfidy !  To  affect  ignorance,  and  ask  for 
delay  until  France  should  have  received  from  Madrid 
the  announcement  of  the  Prince's  withdrawal,  deter- 
mined upon  without  the  least  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  King !  King  William,  thought  Gramont,  could' 
not  have  been  capable  of  such  an  intrigue;  this  was 
but  another  of  Bismarck's  diabolical  schemes,  and  must> 
therefore,  be  frustrated  at  any  cc^.^j/This  time  the 
King  had  escaped  the  clutch  of  jFrance;  by  what 
device  could  he  be  cornered  now,  and,  despite  the 
Prince's  voluntary  withdrawal,  be  forced  to  make 
formal  amends  to  France  for  the  indignity  suffered? 
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As  Gramont  could  find  no  answer  to  this  question, 
he  took  up  his  interrupted  conversation  with  Werther, 
hoping  that  before  its  close  something  might  be  said 
which  would  suggest  a  new  pretext  for  war.^  "  The 
Prince's  withdrawal  is  a  minor  consideration,"  said  he ; 
"  for  that  we  should  have  suffered  him  to  ascend  the 
Spanish  throne  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  Our 
real  grievance  is  Prussia's  action,  —  that  its  King  per- 
mitted the  candidacy  without  previously  asking  France 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  it." 

To  this  Werther  replied  that  King  William  had  no 
right  to  forbid  the  Prince  to  accept  the  Spanish  offer ; 
and  then  explained  that  the  King,  moreover,  had  not 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  candidacy  of  a  prince  closely 
related  to  the  imperial  house  of  France  would  give 
offence  in  Paris.  These  words  suggested  a  sudden 
thought  to  Gramont.  "If  such  was  the  King's  belief 
at  the  time,"  said  he,  "he  will  now  probably  have  no 
objection  to  make  this  known  to  the  Emperor;  he 
might,  for  instance,  write  him  (Gramont  at  once 
jotted  down  a  draft  of  the  desired  letter),  that  in 
sanctioning  the  candidacy  he  had  no  intention  to  injure 
the  interests  or  influence  of  France ;  that  he  now  con- 
curred in  the  Prince's  refusal  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  hoped  that  henceforward  all  cause 
of  misunderstanding  between  his  own  Government  and 
that  of  France  might  be  removed." 

Gramont  requested  the  Ambassador  to  lay  this  pro- 
posal before  his  sovereign  at  the  earliest  moment  pos- 
sible. 

1  **  France  et  Pnisso,"  p.  115 
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Whether  it  was  malice  or  want  of  judgment  which 
caused  Gramont  to  overlook  the  tremendous  difiference 
between  such  a  thought  entertained  by  the  King  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  its  formal  expression  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Napoleon  after  all  the  late  threats  of  war 
made  by  France,  is  a  point  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.^  With  great  candor  he  then  explained  to  the 
Ambassador  how  the  publication  of  such  a  letter,  or  of 
its  substance,  would  tend  to  allay  the  frantic  indigna- 
tion of  the  French  people.  At  this  juncture  Ollivier, 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  recently  witnessed  scene 
in  the  Chamber,  entered  the  room,  and  added  his  urgent 
representations  to  those  of  his  colleague. 

Agaia  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  it 
was  weakness  of  insight  or  of  character  by  which  the 
Ambassador  was  deterred  from  resenting  the  very  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  humiliating  step  as  the  height  of  inso- 
lence. He  contented  himself  with  the  answer  that 
Gramont's  speech  of  the  6  th  had  done  much  to  make 
the  sending  of  such  a  letter  more  than  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult. When  the  two  French  Ministers  replied  to  this, 
that  if  he  would  not  transmit  the  new  proposal  to  the 
King,  they  would  instruct  Benedetti  to  lay  it  before 
him,  Werther  consented  to  make  the  desired  commu- 
nication to  King  William.  This  official  discussion,  iu 
which  a  new  casus  belli  had  arisen,  had  lasted  little  over 
half  an  hour. 

^  On  the  same  page  ("  France  et  Prusse,"  124)  on  which  he  cites  his 
draft  of  the  proposed  letter  to  be  written  by  the  King,  he  indulges  in  an 
expression  of  righteous  indignation  at  "  Bismarck's  lie,"  by  which  it  had 
heen  asserted  that  lie,  Oramont,  luul  demanded  of  the  King  une  lettre 
fV  excuse. 
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Immediately  after  its  conclusion,  at  four  o'clock^ 
Gramont  hastened  to  St.  Cloud  to  discuss  this  latest 
phase  of  the  situation  with  the  Emperor.  Napoleon, 
like  OUivier,  had  hailed  the  Sigmaringen  despatch 
as  the  solution  of  the  crisis,  perhaps  had  even  looked 
upon  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  endeavor,  and  in  an 
audience  just  given  the  representatives  of  Austria  and 
Italy,  had  expressed  himself  as  overjoyed  that  thus 
the  preservation  of  peace  had  again  become  possible.^ 
^'  Write  your  King,"  he  had  said  to  Vimercati,  "  that 
the  dispute  is  ended;  there  will  be  no  war." 2  Then, 
however,  he  had  learned  of  the  intended  interpellation 
announced  by  Duvemois  concerning  the  guaranties 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  demand ;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Gramont  now  appeared,  he  complained  to 
him  of  the  annoyance  which  this  intention  caused  him, 
explaining  that  this  required  the  immediate  re-opening 
of  negotiations  concerning  this  highly  dangerous  sub- 
ject, whereas  ordinary  prudence  would  suggest  that 
any  further  negotiations  should  be  deferred  to  as  late 
a  day  as  possible.^ 

At  the  mention  of  guaranties  a  new  idea  regarding 
the  course  of  action  now  to  be  adopted  toward  Prussia 
flashed  upon  Gramont.  "  Quite  right,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"it  will  not  do  to  accept  Prince  Charles  Anthony's 
announcement  of  his  son's  withdi-awal  unless  accompa- 
nied by  fixed  guaranties  for  the  future.     The  motive- 

1  Duret,  "Histolre  de  Quatre  Ans,"  I.,  p.  109. 

s  According  to  a  communication  sent  by  Vimeicati  to  Vienna. 

»  Graraont,  p.  130. 
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which  led  to  the  proposed  interpellation  is  so  fully  in 
hannony  with  the  temper  of  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
l)er,  as  well  as  with  public  opinion  in  general,  to  which 
almost  the  entire  press  has  given  vigorous  expression, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  give  it  due  considera- 
tion. Do  we  wish  to  retain  the  faintest  hope  of  bring- 
ing this  affair  to  a  close  without  bloodshed,  we  must  to 
a  certain  extent  act  in  sympathy  with  the  national 
feeling." 

The  account  which  Gramont's  book  gives  of  this 
interview  concludes  with  the  words :  "  I  pass  in  silence 
over  the  careful  and  conscientious  deliberation  which 
preceded  the  final  decision  of  the  Government."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  his  object  was  not  as  easily  attained  with 
Napoleon  as  with  Werther ;  for  instead  of  half  an  hour, 
as  with  the  Amlmssador,  the  discussion  with  the  Em- 
peror was  continued  for  three  hours  before  Gramont 
obtained  Napoleon's  hesitatingly  given  permission  to 
instruct  Benedetti  to  make  the  attempt  with  King 
William,  and  lay  the  proposal  before  him  in  the  most 
courteous  form  of  which  it  admitted.  Then  he  hur- 
ried back  to  Paris,  and  at  seven  o'clock  telegraphed  to 
Benedetti :  Through  Olozaga  we  have  been  informed 
of  Prince  Leopold's  withdrawal  as  announced  in  his 
name  by  Prince  Charles  Anthony ;  to  be  effectual  this 
step  requires  that  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  concur  m 
it,  pi-omising  that  this  candidacy  will  not  be  permitted 
at  some  future  time ;  ask  the  King  at  once  to  give  you 
this  assurance,  which  he  cannot  refuse  if  his  intentions 
are  truly  such  as  he  claims  them  to  be  ;  make  a  para- 
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phrase  on  this  despatch  such  as  you  can  communicate 
to  the  King. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  July  13th,  King 
William  would  learn  of  these  two  latest  demands,  — 
a  humble  letter  of  apology  to  be  written  to  Napoleon, 
and  the  issue  of  orders  forbidding  the  HohenzoUem 
candidacy  for  the  future.  Whether  the  two  were  to 
be  regarded  as  inseparable  or  as  an  alternative,  Gra- 
mont  in  his  haste  forgot  to  state. 

After  the  despatch  had  been  sent,  the  Duke  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  the  English  Ambassador. 
Making  no  mention  of  Benedetti's  latest  announce- 
ment, namely,  that  the  King  had  promised  his  consent 
to  Prince  Leopold's  withdrawal,  and  that  this  was  to 
be  communicated  to  the  French  Ambassador  on  the 
morrow,  the  Duke  now  complained  to  Lord  Lyons: 
"  The  manner  of  this  withdrawal  places  us  in  a  most 
embarrassing  positioft ;  public  opinion  is  so  exasperated 
that  the  Cabinet  may  be  forced  to  resign  to-morrow  if 
this  affair  is  declared  to  be  concluded  without  satisfac- 
tion having  been  obtained  from  Prussia.  Otherwise/' 
said  he,  "the  Prince's  withdrawal  removes  the  original 
cause  for  complaint ;  Spain  has  no  further  part  in  the 
transaction,  and  the  quarrel,  should  it  come  to  a  quar- 
rel, is  now  between  France  and  Prussia." 

Lord  Lyons  was  utterly  and  most  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised. "  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  hesitate  to 
accept  this  simple  solution  of  the  crisis,  although  only 
a  few  days  ago  you  declared  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment through  me  that  should   the  Prince  decline  the 
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crown  the  situation  would  be  relieved?  Should  your 
policy  lead  to  war,  the  verdict  of  all  Europe  will  be  : 
'The  responsibility  rests  with  France;  without  real 
provocation,  but  wholly  because  of  over-sensitiveness 
and  a  feeling  of  injured  pride,  she  has  rushed  into 
war.'  In  that  case  entire  Germany  will  stand  by 
Prussia,  and  France  will  incur  the  censure  of  the 
whole  world." 

Lord  Lyons  was  a  far-sighted  and  experienced  states- 
man, a  man  of  calm  judgment,  and  wholly  unprejudiced 
with  respect  to  the  question  in  controversy.  In  what 
he  said  he  expressed  no  more  than  that  which  the  facts 
in  the  case  would  lead  every  unbiassed  observer  to 
conclude ;  namely,  the  conviction  that  by  making  new 
demands  Gramont  would  entail  most  terrible  disaster 
upon  his  country.  On  Gramont,  however,  it  made 
no  impression.  "  To-morrow  morning,"  said  he,  "  the 
matter  will  be  finally  considered  in  a  Cabinet  Council, 
and  the  decision  reached  will  then  be  announced  to 
the  Chambers,  and  thus  to  tlie  world." 

If  the  English  Ambassador's  unreserved  criticism 
had  annoyed  the  Duke,  he  found  ample  compensation 
for  this  in  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  was  de- 
livered to  him  at  about  ten  o'clock.  In  it  Napoleon 
declared  that  after  maturer  reflection  upon  the  subject 
of  their  last  conversation  he  had  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  — 

That  since  the  Sigmaringen  despatcli  had  not  been 
addressed  to  the  French  Government,  it  was  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  official  communication.  .  .  . 
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That  since  the  withdrawal  had  been  announced  by 
Prince  Charles  Anthony,  it  was  not  bindmg  upon  Prince 
Leopold.   .  .  . 

Accordingly,  Benedetti  must  demand  a  categorical 
reply,  by  which  King  William  would  pledge  himself  not 
to  permit  the  Prince  to  follow  his  brother's  example, 
and  some  day  make  his  appearance  in  Spain.  .  .  . 

So  long  as  such  a  reply  was  not  forthcoming,  military 
preparations  must  be  continued.  .  .  . 

Until  tills  point  should  be  decided,  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  give  the  Chamber  any  nearer  information. 

Every  word  in  tliis  letter  is  remarkable ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  official, character  of  the  despatch  which 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  had  formally  communicated 
to  the  French  Government  should  be  denied,  as  well 
as  that  the  assertion  should  be  made  that  the  declara- 
tion it  contained  was  not  binding  upon  Prince  Leo- 
pold, although  it  especially  stated  that  it  was  in  his 
name  Prince  Charles  Anthony  made  the  announce- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  unreasonable  apprehension 
that,  despite  his  father's  declaration  and  the  hostility 
manifested  by  France,  Prince  Leopold  might  suddenly 
appear  in  Madrid  as  had  Prince  Charles  in  Bucharest 
in  1866,  although  the  latter  had  not  been  restrained 
from  doing  so  by  a  previous  withdrawal,  and  had, 
moreover,  been  in  every  way  supported  and  encouraged 
by  Napoleon.  And  finally,  we  are  prompted  to  ask, 
what  had  suggested  all  these  strange  fancies  to  Napo- 
leon, who  only  three  days  previously  had  alluded  to  the 
Prince's  Avithdrawal  as  the  surest  means  of  preserving 
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peace,  and  no  more  than  two  hours  before,  in  conver- 
sation with  two  ambassadors,  had  referred  to  the  hap- 
piness which  the  achievement  of  this  event  had  given 
him? 

Gramont  solves  this  riddle  for  us. 

In  his  book  he  cites  the  Emperor's  letter,^  and  adds 
the  comment :  "  The  letter,  truth  to  tell,  was  no  more 
than  a  concise  recapitulation  of  that  which  we  had 
determined  upon  in  the  afternoon."  Since  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  conversation  Napoleon  had  advocated 
just  the  reverse  of  these  views,  Gramont  hereby  fathers 
the  opinions  now  expressed  by  the  Emperor.  The 
letter,  therefore,  testifies  not  to  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  Emperor,  but  to  the  weakness  and  want  of  will- 
power of  an  ailing  man.  Gramont,  during  the  course 
of  his  discussion  with  the  Emperor,  may  even  have 
outlined  a  draft  of  this  defiant  writing,  just  as  for 
Werther  he  had  indicated  the  text  of  the  letter  to  be 
written  by  King  William.  However  that  may  be,  the 
assertions  made  in  it  are  an  echo  of  Gramont's  opinion. 
According  to  this  view  of  it.  Napoleon's  consent  to  the 
very  polite  request  now  to  he  made  of  the  Prussian 
King  had  been  finally  wrung  from  him  after  a  struggle 
of  three  hours;  but  it  required  yet  three  hours  more 
before  the  eager  advocates  of  war  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  could  induce  him  to  sign  the  desired  writ- 
ing. Its  final  clause  only,  the  one  directing  that  for 
the  present  no  communication  concerning  the  matter 
should  be  made  to  the  Chambers,  would  seem  to  be  the 

1  "France  et  Prusse,"  p.  137. 
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Emperor's  own  suggestion,  since,  as  we  are  aware,  it 
was  Gramont's  intention  to  take  this  step  on  the  very 
next  day. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Graraont  had  achieved  his  desire, 
for  now  Ollivier  also  gave  his  consent.  Just  before 
midnight  the  Duke  sent  another  telegram  to  Benedetti, 
followed  an  hour  later  by  a  second  one  of  similar  im- 
port, from  which,  however,  the  direction  to  make  a 
polite  paraphrase  on  its  contents  was  omitted.  Quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writing  received  from  the  Emperor, 
the  despatch  briefly  and  unceremoniously  declared: 
"  The  communication  received  by  us,  but  not  addressed 
to  us,  announcing  the  Prince's  withdrawal,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  just  complaints, 
and  still  less  as  a  guaranty  for  the  future.  To  insure 
us  against  the  possibility  that  the  son  may  not  feci 
bound  by  his  father's  word,  or  that  he  will  not  appear 
in  Spain  as  did  his  brother  in  Roumania,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  King  shall  promise  that  he  will  not 
permit  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  the  candidacy  at  some 
future  time." 

The  despatch  closed  with  the  assurance  that  in  mak- 
ing this  demand  the  French  Government  had  no  hidden 
motive,  neither  did  it  seek  a  pretext  for  war,  but  de- 
sired only  that  the  crisis  might  be  terminated  with 
honor  to  itself. 

Even  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  assu- 
rance was  a  delil)erate  falsehood,  that  Gramont  fully 
intended  to  make  a  conflict  inevitable.  Not  that  he 
was  at  all  loath  to  undertake  it,  but  he  still  hoped  to 
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achieve  the  desired  humiliation  of  Prussia's  king  with- 
out it.  That  by  which  he  was  inflexibly  held  to  this 
fatal  course,  aside  from  his  personal  feeling  of  enmity, 
was  his  fear  of  the  patriotic  fury  to  whicli  he  himself 
had  roused  the  populace  within  the  space  of  one  short 
week.  He  had  set  the  stone  to  rolling,  and  now,  lui 
irresistible  avalanche,  it  swept  him  onward.^ 

The  untruthful  representations  with  which  he  had 
flooded  the  country;  the  assertion  that  Prussia  had 
striven  to  place  Prince  Leopold  upon  the  Spanish 
throne;  that  this  was  an  aflfrolit  to  the  honor  of 
France  for  which  full  and  glorious  satisfaction  must  be 
required  of  King  William,  —  all  this  had  been  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  very  life  of  the  Parisians  and  throblK*d 
in  their  veins.  With  noisy  demonstrations  they  con- 
curred in  the  criticisms  which  were  showered  upon 
Ollivier  for  his  announcement  that  peace  was  again 
assured ;  they  were  enthusiastic  over  Duvernois'  demand 
that  guaranties  against  Pinissia's  eagerness  for  conquest 
must  be  insisted  upon.  Louder  and  louder  rose  the 
cry  that  the  Spailish  incident  was  the  last  drop  by 
which  the  cup  of  French  endurance  had  been  filled 
to  overflowing.  It  mattered  little  what  Papa  Charles 
Anthony  might  write.  France  had  quite  enough  of 
this  Prussian  presumption;  ever  since  Sadowa  this  ra- 
pacious neighbor  was  seeking  to  rob  France  of  its  lead- 
ing position  in  Eurojie;  it  was  high  time   to  end  all 

1  He  admits  this  himself  (Depositions  I.,  106),  saying:  "We  were 
forced  to  make  the  demand  for  guaranties  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion/'  etc.  "  It  was,  moreover,  necessary,"  he  adds,  "  and  in  no  way 
an  affront  to  Prussia." 
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this;  to  take  the  step  whereby  South  Germany  would 
be  prevented  from  falling  under  the  Prussian  yoke ;  to 
rescue  the  annexed  provinces  from  out  of  Bismarck's 
iron  clutch;  to  throw  this  over-ambitious  rival  back 
into  the  old  impotency. 

On  this  warm  July  night  the  people  gathered  in 
crowds  upon  the  boulevards,  and  struggled  eagerly  to 
get  the  latest  editions  of  the  evening  papers,  which 
gave  vehement  utterance  to  the  war  feeling.  Seated 
high  upon  a  cart  amidst  the  crowd,  an  operarsinger 
struck  up  the  Marseillaise,  which  was  greeted  with 
wild  applause.  Wherever  soldiers  appeared  they  were 
hailed  as  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  French  honor. 
Organized  bands  marched  through  the  streets  uttering 
fierce  cries  of  "  War,  war !  Down  with  Bismarck  ! 
Down  with  Prussia  I  To  Berlin,  to  Berlin  1  "  The  po- 
lice looked  on  impassively.  As  an  appreciative  eye- 
witness remarked  later,  a  war  was  here  organized  as 
is  a  riot  ordinarily. 

Amidst  all  this  tumult  there  were,  of  course,  many 
who  did  not  lose  their  heads,  —  quiet  citizens  and  sub- 
stantial business  men,  who  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  disturbance  and  injury  which  even  a  successful 
war  would  cause.^  But  no  one  dared  to  stem  the  tide, 
and  thus  incur  the  suspicion  that  his  was  but  a  luke- 
warm patriotism.  And  finally,  when  early  on  the  ISth 
the  morning  papers  with  few  exceptions  violently  de- 
nounced Prussia,  and  invoked  imprecations  upon  a 
peace  secured  on  the  present  basis,  scarcely  one  person 

1  So  Thiers,  an  eye-witiu»ss,  tells  us. 
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in  this  seething  metropolis  had  any  doubt  that  the 
heart  of  the  French  nation  was  set  upon  a  war  with 
Prussia,  upon  revenge  for  Sadowa,  and  that  any  stand 
which  the  Ministry  might  take  against  this  valiant 
beginning  would  be  utterly  useless. 

/  So  matters  stood  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  13  th A 
the  Cabinet  met  in  council  at  St.  Cloud,  presided  over 
by  the  Emperor.^  Gramont  presented  the  situation 
thus:  After  the  Prussian  king  had  authorized  the 
HohenzoUem  candidacy,  which  was  injurious  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  France,  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  require  satisfaction  of  him,  and  therefore 
demanded  that  he  give  the  Prince  orders  to  withdraw 
his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown.  He  has  made 
compliance  with  this  demand  impossible  by  treacher- 
ously delaying  his  reply  until  after  the  Prince  had 
voluntarily  renounced  the  candidacy.  After  this  evi- 
dence of  perfidy  it  was  advisable  to  place  the  future 
under  the  safeguard  of  guaranties.  Hence,  we  asked 
the  King  to  declare  that  he  will  forbid  the  Prince  ty 
renew  his  attempt  to  acquire  the  Spanish  crown. 

^  This  exposition  gave  rise  to  two  entirely  contrary- 
opinions.  The  Minister  of  War,  Lebceuf,  had  little 
hope  that  the  King  would  make  any  such  humiliating 
concession  ;  whatever  the  issue,  there  was  a  probability 
of  war  to  face,  and  every  reason  to  take  wise  precau- 
tions. In  Prussia  the  mobilization  of  the  army  was 
being  rapidly  carried  forward,  he  said ;   it  was  a  matter 

1  Compare  Gruniont,  p.  148,  and  Leboeuf  s  testimony  before  the  In> 
vestigation  Committee,  I.,  47. 
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of  life  and  death  for  France  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  gain  the  advantage  in  this  respect.  He 
therefore  proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy,  that  the  war  resei-ves  be  called  in  at 
once. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  the  great  majority  of  the 
Ministers  not  only  advised  against  any  such  measure  as 
being  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  but  against 
Gramont's  demand  for  guaranties  as  well.  They  held 
that  all  that  Gramont  had  claimed  on  the  t)th  had  been 
complied  with  in  that  the  Prince  had  withdrawn  ;  hence, 
the  affair  was  ended. 

They  were  supported  in  this  opinion  by  a  writing 
received  from  Lord  Lyons  during  the  course  of  the 
consultation,  in  Vhich,  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, he  most  earnestly  commended  the  adoption  of 
this  course. 

Count  Beust  had  also  condemned  Gramont's  quarrel- 
some attitude  in  a  most  vigorously  expressed  telegram 
sent  on  July  11th,  declaring  that  entire  Eui*ope  would 
hold  him  responsible  for  all  the  suffering  which  the 
coming  war  would  cause.  On  the  13th  he  sent  another 
desi)at<-h  counselling  Gramont  to  accept  as  suflficient, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  diplomatic  triumph  wliich 
had  been  achieved  in  the  Prince's  withdrawal. 

Despite  all  these  warnings,  the  outcry  made  by  the  Ar- 
cadians, the  newspapers,  and  the  street  mobs,  impelled 
Gramont  to  hold  to  the  unreasonable  standpoint  that 
the  preservation  of  French  prestige  required  not  only 
the  Prince's  withdrawal,  but  that  formal  satisfaction  be 
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rendered  by  Prussia.  "  In  what  we  ask  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  end  we  are  as  tnoderate  as  can  be/'  he  ex- 
plained to  his  colleagues.  **  The  instructions  given  the 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  were  not  intended  as  an  ulti- 
matum, and  should  not  be  i-egarded  as  such.  Neither 
was  our  demand  for  guaranties  inflexible  ;  it  permitted 
of  qualification  and  modification ;  nothing,  for  instance, 
was  said  with  regard  to  any  particular  form  in  which 
they  should  be  given;  the  Government  is  inclined  to 
come  to  almost  any  agreement  in  this  respect." 

Gramont's  latest  telegrams  to  Benedetti,  as  we  re- 
member, were  in  a  very  different  tone ;  but  that  the 
demand  he  desired  to  make  might  not  encounter  the 
opposition  of  the  Cabinet,  he  now  represented  it  as  an 
inoffensive  proposal,  leaving  almost  everything  open  to 
further  agreement.  As  is  obvious,  the  action  desired  by 
Leboeuf  did  not  carry  out  this  idea  at  all ;  if  the  de- 
mand for  guaranties  was  of  so  inoffensive  a  nature, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  great  military  preparations 
by  which  the  now  glowing  spark  would  be  fanned  into 
a  blaze  ?  Realizing  this,  Gramont  felt  constrained  to 
oppose  Leboeuf,  and  thus  succeeded  in  pacifying  his 
more  peaceably  inclined  colleagues.  The  result  was  a 
half-way  measure ;  the  demand  for  guaranties  was  per- 
sisted in,  the  military  preparations  were  postponed. 

Hereupon  Leboeuf  declared  that  he  must  in  that 
case  tender  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Emperor  directed  that  the  question  of  mobilization 
should  be  further  discussed  on  the  14tli. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Chamber  was  awaiting  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Ministers  with  illy  suppressed  impatience. 
Gramont  announced  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  had 
given  official  notification  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  had  withdrawn  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish 
throne ;  the  negotiations  with  Prussia,  however,  which 
tlu'oughout  had  been  directed  toward  the  achievement 
of  tliis  one  object,  had  not  yet  been  concluded;  mean- 
while it  was  impossible  to  give  the  House  a  full  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  matter.  This  intelligence 
was  received  by  the  middle  party  with  feelings  of  anxi- 
ety and  disappointment ;  on  the  Right,  however,  Duver- 
nois  instantly  called  attention  to  his  interpellation, 
regarding  guaranties;  and,  in  order  to  deepen  the 
unfavorable  impression,  Baron  David,  prompted  by  his 
enmity  toward  the  Ministry,  added  a  second  interpel- 
lation, asking  the  reason  for  the  Cabinet's  dilatoriness. 
in  conducting  the  negotiations  with  Prussia,  through 
which  it  was  incurring  the  sneers  of  the  world,  endan- 
gering the  nation's  dignity,  and  destroying  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country. 

When  Gramont  protested  against  this  criticism  of 
the  Ministry's  policy,  and  asked  that  the  discussion  of 
the  two  interpellations  be  deferred  until  the  16th 
of  July,  Monsieur  de  Keratry  called  out  from  his  seat 
on  the  Left :  "  By  such  hesitation  you  allow  Bismarck 
to  make  game  of  you  I  As  a  Frenchman,  I  protest 
most  earnestly  against  it  I  "  Nevertheless,  the  desired 
delay  was  granted  by  a  large  majority. 

Minister  Gramont  breathed  again  ;  this  would  give 
him  a  respite  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours.     He  left 
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the  hall  of  assembly  to  repair  to  the  Senate,  there  to 
make  the  same  statement.  Hardly  had  he  arrived 
there  when  he  was  handed  a  despatch  from  Ems,  the 
contents  of  which  left  him  little  hope  of  success  for  the 
latest  negotiations  undertaken  by  Benedetti.  In  con- 
sequence, Gramont  was  doubly  eager  in  the  representa- 
tions he  made  to  Lord  Lyons  immediately  afterwards, 
assuring  him  of  his  own  desire  for  peace,  explaining 
that  so  far  Prussia  had  not  made  even  the  smallest 
concession,  or  offered  the  least  satisfaction,  and  calling 
the  Ambassador's  attention  to  the  moderation  which 
marked  the  French  demands  (again  he  put  them  in 
writing) :  If  the  King  forbids  the  Prince  ever  to 
reconsider  the  candidacy  the  quarrel  is  at  an  end. — 
He  desired  the  Ambassador  to  report  this  in  London, 
accompanied  by  the  request  that  Lord  Granville  advise 
Prussia  to  comply  with  this  demand. 

To  such  strange  inversions  of  the  truth  did  Gra- 
mont's  blind  obstinacy  lead  him.  He,  who  from  the 
outset  had  maintained  that  Prussia  had  suggested  and 
furthered  the  candidacy,  now  insisted  that  in  abandon- 
ing it  Prussia  made  no  concession,  did  not  retreat  from 
its  original  position. 

Count  Benedetti,  as  we  saw,  took  a  dififerent  view. 
King  William,  in  his  convereation  with  the  Ambassador 
on  the  9th  of  July,  and  again  on  the  11th,  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  he  fully  expected  the  Prince  to 
withdraw  voluntarily,  and  that  his  consent  to  this  step 
would  then  be  given  without  hesitation.  Benedetti 
flattered  himself  with  the  anticipation  that  thus  his 
task  would  l)e  brilliantly  accomplished. 
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On  the  12 til  of  July  the  Kmg  told  him  that  by  a 
telegniin  from  Siginariugen  he  had  been  notified  that 
the  letter  expected  from  Prince  Charles  Anthony  would 
arrive  at  Ems  on  the  forenoon  of  the  13th ;  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  received  he  would  summon  the  Ambassador, 
and  give  him  his  final  answer. 

Whetlier  this  telegram  contained  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  Prince's  withdrawal  or  not,  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  hand  required  that  the  King 
should  enter  into  no  definite  negotiations  with  the 
Ambassador  before  the  letter  containing  the  full  state- 
ment was  at  hand. 

During  the  night,  from  the  12th  to  the  13th,  Bene- 
detti  received  the  despatch  which  Gramont  had  sent  on 
the  previous  eveiung,  instructing  him  to  endeavor  at 
once  to  induce  the  King  to  promise  that  he  would  for- 
bid the  Prince  to  re-accept  the  Spanish  crown  at  some 
future  time.  The  Ambassador  had  little  heart  to  do 
this  latest  bidding;  however,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  he  took  a  stroll  in  the  Park  near  the  springs,  hop- 
ing that  he  might  there  meet  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  suite,  and  through  his  intervention  obtain  as 
early  an  audience  as  possible  with  the  King.  At  the 
end  of  the  promenade  that  follows  the  bank  of  the 
Lahn,  quite  near  the  music  pavilion,  which  as  usual 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  he  suddenly  came  face  to 
face  with  the  King,  who  was  attended  only  by  an 
adjutant. 

King  William  turned  to  the  Ambassador  with  a 
friendly  greeting.     '^  The  courier  from  Sigmaringen  has 
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not  yet  arrived ;  but  here  is  good  news,"  said  he,  hand- 
ing Benedetti  an  extra  edition  of  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung 
i^ontaining  the  Sigmaringen  despatch.  "This  ends  all 
your  anxiety  and  trouble,"  he  added  cheerily. 

After  retuniing  the  King's  salutation,  Benedetti 
replied  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal through  a  despatch  received  from  his  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  night;  this  had,  however,  also 
contained  instructions  directing  him  to  request  the 
King  —  then  followed  the  new  demand  for  guaranties. 

The  King  was  utterly  surprised  and  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  this  latest  development.  He,  however,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  reply  that  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Sigmaringen  courier  he  could  say  no  more. 

Hereupon  Benedetti  grew  more  urgent.  "  But,  your 
Majesty,  could  we  not  even  now  discuss  the  letter  hypo- 
thetically?  If  the  Prince  withdraws,  will  your  Maj- 
esty authorize  me  to  telegraph  my  Government  that 
you  give  the  desired  promise?" 

"  You  ask,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  I  shall  bind 
myself  for  all  future  time  and  for  any  event ;  I  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  undertake  such  an  obligation ;  I  must 
reserve  the  liberty  to  decide  each  individual  case  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances.  Most  assuredly  I  have 
no  hidden  motive  in  this  connection;  the  affair  has 
caused  me  too  much  anxiety  not  to  l)e  glad  to  have 
it  settled  past  recall.  Xevertheless,  I  cannot  possibly 
go  as  far  as  you  desire." 

Still  undaunted,  Benedetti  made  a  third  attempt. 
"  I  can  readily  understand,"  said  he,  '*  why  your  Gov- 
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emment,  or  you  as  sovereign,  should  hesitate  to  bind 
yourself  for  the  future ;  but  your  Majesty  has  assured 
me  that  in  this  matter  your  action  has  been  simply  that 
of  head  of  the  family,  and  as  such  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible that  you  might  comply  with  our  wish  without 
incurring  any  political  disadvantage.  I  dare  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  your  Majesty  will  graciously  authorize 
me  to  send  the  despatch  mentioned." 

At  this  unseemly  importunity  upon  the  pubUc  prom- 
enade, the  King's  patience  at  length  gave  way.  With 
impressive  dignity  he  replied,  "  No ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  repeat  what  I  have  already  said ;  I  cannot  give 
you  the  desired  authority.  I  refuse,  once  for  all,  to 
comply  with  this  new  and  unexpected  claim."  ^  This 
ended  the  conversation ;  and  beckoning  to  the  adjutant, 
who  had  stepped  a  little  to  one  side  while  the  two  were 
conversing,  the  King  continued  his  walk. 

Owing  to  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Paris 
newspapers,  Benedetti  had  been  an  object  of  general 
interest  to  the  public  of  Ems  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
town.  Consequently  this  brief  discussion,  growing  more 
earnest  and  animated  with  every  word,  was  observed 
with  eager  attention  by  the  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  King;  and  the  impression  received  by 
all  was  that  something  unusual  must  have  occurred. 

Indeed,  this  day  was  destined  to  bring  with  it  much 
more  .that  was  out  of  the  ordinary. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  King  received 
Werther's  report  informing  him  of  the  French  demand 

1  Benedetti,  p.  376. 
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that  in  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
he  should  formally  disclaim  having  had  any  intention 
to  injure  the  honor  or  influence  of  France  in  giving 
his  consent  to  the  HohenzoUem  candidacy.  The  effect- 
was  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  especially  after  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  demand  which  Benedetti  had 
presented  in  the  morning.  The  King  was  indignant 
tliat  such  a  humiliating  act  should  be  expected  of  him, 
and  so  much  the  more  so  in  view  of  the  publicity  which 
it  was  intended  it  should  have.* 

Toward  one  o'clock  the  letter  from  Prince  Charles 
Anthony  arrived,  containing,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
the  announcement  that  the  Prince  had  withdrawn  his 
acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  conformity  with 
what  the  King  had  said  to  Benedetti,  the  latter  should 
now  have  been  invited  to  an  audience  with  the  King ; 
the  Ambassador,  who  in  the  meantime  had  received  the 
more  urgent  despatches  which  Gramont  had  sent  dur- 
ing the  night,  was  in  fact  counting  the  minutes  until 
he  should  be  summoned.  However,  the  encounter  in 
the  Park  had  not  failed  to  affect  the  King's  sentiments 
toward  Benedetti  also.  He  determined  (we  shall  soon 
hear  more  with  regard  to  this)  that  the  Aml)assador 
should  not  receive  another  audience  about  this  affair ; 
and  that  this  decision  might  be  placed  beyond  recall  it 
was  to  be  made  public  at  once. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  Camphausen,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Ems,  concurred  most  heartily  in  this  step. 

1  Benedetti,  p.  383.  Gramont  did  not  deem  it  neceflsaiy  to  acquaint 
tlie  Ambassador  with  this  second  demand. 
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Soon  after  two  o'clock  King  William  notitied  Benedetti 
by  one  of  the  adjutants,  Count  Radziwill,  that  the  let- 
ter expected  from  Prince  Charles  Anthony  had  arrived; 
that  it  contained  the  announcement  of  his  son's  with- 
drawal; and  that  the  King  now  considered  the  affair 
as  ended. 

Nevertheless,  Benedetti  continued  his  request  for  an 
audience  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  conversation 
begun  in  the  morning,  making  special  mention  of  the 
latest  despatches  received  from  Minister  Gramont. 

The  answer  conveyed  to  him  by  the  adjutant  was 
that  the  King  approved  the  Prince's  withdrawal  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  he  had  ap- 
proved his  acceptance  of  the  candidacy,^  and  desired 
that  this  be  communicated  to  the  French  Government; 
but  with  regard  to  the  guaranties  which  had  been 
asked  for  the  future,  his  decision  of  the  morning  re- 
mained unaltered.  This  was  again  the  answer  which 
Benedetti  received  when  later,  in  the  evening,  he  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  an  audience.  It  was  the 
King's  final  decision. 

Even  King  William  himself  probably  had  no  idea 
how  momentous  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  st^p. 

We  know  what  were  Bismarck's  feelings  on  the  even- 

1  These  are  the  words  used  in  the  report  made  by  the  adjutant, 
whereas  Benedetti  announced  in  Paris  that  the  consent  had  been  given 
entihre  et  sans  reserve.  The  expression  used  by  the  adjutant  unques- 
tionably conforms  to  the  orders  received  from  the  King,  whose  intention 
it  was  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  now  consented  to  the  withdrawal  as 
once  he  had  to  the  Prince's  acceptance,  namely,  in  his  capacity  as  head 
of  the  family  and  not  as  sovereign.  Entiere  et  sans  reserve  was  appli- 
cable to  it  in  that  case  also. 
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iiig  of  July  12th.  During  the  first  hours  of  the  next 
morning  he  still  believed  that  the  controversy  had  been 
concluded  without  satisfaction  having  been  obtained  for 
Gramont's  unprovoked  threats,  consequently  in  a  man- 
ner detrimental  to  Prussian  honor ;  he  entertained  seri- 
ous intentions  therefore  of  i^etiring  from  office.  Soon, 
however,  he  received  news  of  the  change  in  the  situa- 
tion ;  first,  a  communication  from  the  Russian  embassy 
in  Paris,^  stating  that  the  French  Government,  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  Prince's  withdrawal,  now  made  further 
complaints  against  Prussia  for  the  course  it  had  pur- 
sued, and  intended  to  put  forward  new  claims  against 
the  Prussian  Government. 

If  this  report  was  true,  all  Bismarck's  apprehensions- 
of  the  night  before  could  be  cast  to  the  winds.  At  a 
glance  he  grasped  the  situation,  recognizing  how  Gni- 
mont's  customary  uncurbed  eagerness  had  led  him  into 
a  blunder  by  which  he  had  become  the  offender.  Now 
Germany  was  again  in  a  position  to  claim  reparation 
from  the  arrogant  antagonist  from  whom  such  unmer- , 
ited  insults  had  been  suffered  during  the  past  week. 

In  conversation  with  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  Bismarck  gave  full  expression  tu 
these  sentiments:  "If  the  French  Government  really 
intends  to  declare  itself  unsatisfied  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prince,  and  to  put  forward  new  claims,  it  will 
at  once  become  evident  to  every  one  that  all  this  ado 
over  the   Spanish  throne  question  was  nothing  more 

1  According  to  the  entry  in  the  diary  of  Emperor  Frederick,  July 
13th,  1870. 
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than  an  empty  pretext,  and  that  the  real  purpose  be- 
hind it  all  was  to  incite  a  war  of  revenge  for  Sadowa. 
Germany,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  allow  any  affront 
or  humiliation  suffered  from  France  to  pass  unresented, 
but  to  fight  if  she  is  unjustly  provoked.  Assuredly  we 
do  not  seek  war ;  of  that  we  have  given  proof,  and  we 
will  not  now  depart  from  our  past  course ;  but  we  can- 
not let  France  gain  an  advantage  over  us  in  the  matter 
of  military  preparations."  He  then  enumerated  the 
measures  which  to  his  knowledge  had  been  taken ;  from 
what  we  learned  of  the  declaration  made  by  Gramont 
to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  8th,  and  of  that  made  by  Napo- 
leon on  the  12th,  we  know  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  all  Bismarck  claimed. 

"  If  this  continues,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  have  reason 
to  ask  France  for  an  explanation  regarding  the  purpose 
of  her  military  preparations.  Moreover,"  he  declared, 
*'in  view  of  recent  French  action  our  safety  demands 
that  we  require  guaranties  against  the  danger  of  being 
taken  by  surprise.  France  ought  to  be  required  to  make 
u  formal  declaration  to  the  other  European  Powers  that 
it  regards  the  Spanish  question  as  settled,  and  conse- 
quently makes  no  further  claims.  Should  this  not  be 
done,  and  should  France  neither  recall  the  threats  made 
in  Gramont's  speech,  nor  give  an  adequate  explanation, 
Prussia  must  demand  satisfaction  from  France.  Under 
no  other  condition  can  I  have  further  transactions  witli 
the  French  Ambassador  after  the  utterances  which  Gra- 
mont allowed  himself  with  regard  to  Prussia,  and  which 
were  heard  by  all  Europe." 
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We  see  from  this  how  fully  Bismarck  intended  to 
bring  home  to  her  antagonist  the  indignities  offered 
Prussia  by  Gramont,  —  a  demand  for  explanations,  for 
retraction  and  reparation,  for  guaranties  for  the  future. 
Not  one  had  been  omitted.  The  English  Ambassador 
spoke  not  a  word  in  deprecation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  Government  to  bring  the 
strongest  influence  possible  to  bear  upon  the  French 
Minister  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

As  yet,  during  these  midday  hours,  Bismarck  had  no 
intimation  of  that  which  meanwhile  was  taking  place 
at  Ems.  With  impatience  the  Minister  awaited  news 
of  how  the  King  had  received  the  communication  from 
Werther  disclosing  to  him  the  insufferable  assumption 
that  he  would  write  the  humiliating  letter  of  apology 
to  Napoleon.  Until  he  should  be  assured  upon  this 
point,  Bismarck  deemed  it  unadvisable  openly  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries.  He, 
however,  sent  Werther  ordei-s  to  quit  Paris  at  once, 
directing  him  to  take  leave  of  absence  on  the  pi-etext 
of  in  health;  at  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  severe 
rebuke  to  the  Ambassador  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  matters. 

That  afternoon  Roon  and  Moltke  dined  with  Bis- 
marck. At  six  o'clock  he  received  Abeken's  despatch, 
sent  from  Ems  at  three,  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  firat  message  sent  Bene- 
detti  through  Radziwill.  lie  opened  it,  hastily  scanned 
its  contents,  and  then  read  it  aloud  to  his  two  guests. 
As  frequently  as  this  despatch  has  appeared  in  print,  I 
will  nevertheless  insert  it  here. 
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Abeken  to  Count  gianutfck :  — 

"  His  Majesty,  the  King,  writes  me :  '  During  an  acci- 
dental encounter  with  Count  Benedetti  upon  the  public 
promenade  he  asked  me,  finally  in  a  most  obtrusive 
manner,  to  authorize  him  to  telegraph  his  Government 
that  I  would  bind  myself  never  to  give  my  consent 
should  the  HohenzoUerns  at  some  future  time  recon- 
sider the  candidacy  for  the  Spanish  crown.  I  refused, 
somewhat  sternly  in  the  end,  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand, saying  that  I  neither  could  nor  would  enter  into 
an  engagement  of  this  nature  d  tout  jamais.  I  of  course 
told  him  that  I  had  as  yet  not  received  any  word ;  and 
since  he  had  abeady  been  notified  through  Paris  from 
Madrid,  it  must  be  obvious  to  him  that  my  Government 
again  had  no  part  in  this  transaction.' 

*'  Later  his  Majesty  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
(Charles  Anthony).  His  Majesty  having  told  Count 
Benedetti  that  he  expected  a  communication  from  the 
Prince,  he  decided,  in  consideration  of  the  demand 
mentioned  above,  and  upon  the  advice  of  Count  Eulen- 
burg  and  mjrself,  not  to  grant  Count  Benedetti  another 
audience  about  this  affair,  but  to  notify  him  by  an  ad- 
jutant that  the  Prince's  letter  had  confirmed  the  intel- 
ligence received  by  Benedetti  from  Paris,  and  that  his 
^^...^  Majesty  had  no  further  communication  to  make  to  the 
^  ■     ^   !^  i>^l        Ambassador. 

;   .      ''  y  "  His  Majesty  leaves  it  to  your  decision  whether  this 

^"^  new  demand  presented  by  Benedetti,  and  our  rejection 

of  it,  should  not  be  immediately  made  known  to  our 
Ambassador  and  the  press." 
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The  first  effect  of  this  despatch  upon  the  two  gene- 
rals was  a  feeling  of  deep  dejection. 

France,  then,  had  not  even  stopped  at  the  affront 
of  which  Werther  had  given  notice,  but  had  added  to 
it  this  unprecedented  and  outrageous  insolence!  Had 
Gramont  forgotten  with  whom  he  was  dealing?  He 
had  himself  been  willing  to  concede  independence  of 
action  to  Spain,  but  had  insulted  our  King  because 
he  had  done  likewise.  And  opposed  to  this  arrogance 
there  was  the  good-natured  mildness  of  our  monarch. 
Instead  of  turning  his  back  upon  the  Ambassador  at 
the  first  intimation  of  such  a  message,  he  had  deigned 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him,  had  tried  to  justify 
his  own  Government,  and  had  asked  for  advice  as  to 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  grant  the  Ambassador 
another  audience !  What  assurance  was  there  that  to- 
morrow Benedetti  would  not  come  forward  with  some 
new  and  still  more  preposterous  demand?  And  all  this 
was  to  be  made  known  to  the  world ! 

But  did  compliance  with  the  royal  order  require  this 
after  all  ?  The  King's  directions  were  that  the  French 
demand  and  its  rejection  should  be  made  public.  But 
the  very  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand  forbade  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  mentioned  in  the  despatch ;  and  it 
was  hardly  advisable  that  the  exact  words  of  the  King 
should  be  given  to  the  world,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
some  quite  harmlessly  inexact  word  might  thus  become 
liable  to  contradiction  by  Benedetti.^     Moreover,  Abe- 

^  This  did  in  fact  occur;  Benedetti's  report  stated  that  the  Kiiig  had 
addressed  him  (not  he  the  King). 
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ken's  allusion  to  advice  asked  by  the  King  before  decid- 
ing not  again  to  receive  the  Ambassador  was  a  matter 
concerning  the  Cabinet  alone,  and  easily  admitted  of 
misconstruction  in  a  number  of  ways.  All  these  con- 
sidei-ations  determined  Bismarck  to  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  royal  order,  and  he  therefore  wrote  out 
the  following  despatch :  — 

After  the  Royal  Government  of  Spain  had  officially 
announced  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  France  that 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern  had  withdrawn  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Spanish  crown,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Ems  presented  a  further  demand  to  his  Majesty,  the 
King,  asking  him  for  authority  to  telegraph  to  Paris 
that  his  Majesty,  the  King,  would  bind  himself  never  to 
give  his  consent  should  the  Hohenzollems  at  some  fu- 
ture time  reconsider  the  candidacy  for  the  Spanish  crown. 
Hereupon  his  Majesty  refused  to  grant  the  French  Am- 
bassador another  audience  about  this  affair,  and  notiiied 
him  by  the  adjutant  on  duty  that  his  Majesty  had  no 
further  communication  to  make  to  the  Ambassador. 
//  This  despatch  conformed  strictly  to  the  King's  direc- 
/tions,  its  wording  being  exactly  that  of  the  despatch 
from  Ems ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  two  documents,  the 
accusation  of  forgeiy  trumped  up  by  certain  French 
organs  is  childish  in  the  extreme.^ 

Nevertheless,  in  this  more  concise  form,  and  by  the 
omission  of  all  particulars  and  explanations  regarding 

^  This  accusation  arose  in  consequence  of  comparing  Bismarck's  tele- 
gram, not  with  the  then  unpublished  original  of  tlie  despatch,  hut  with 
a  report  made  later  by  Adjutant  Radziwill  regarding  his  three  commis- 
sions. 
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motives,  the  impre^Hiou  made  by  the  amiouncemeut  waa 
an  entirely  different  one.  For  the  past  eight  days 
France  with  vociferous  threats  of  war  had  demanded 
the  humiliation  of  the  King ;  for  five  days  negotiations 
with  reference  to  this  had  been  unceasingly  in  progress ; 
now,  unaccompanied  by  explanations  of  any  kind,  tliere 
would  appear  for  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  account 
of  how  the  Geiman  monarch  had  flatly  reftised  these 
demands,  declaring  the  matter  to  be  thus  definitely 
settled. 

Bismarck  realized  this  with  inward  exultation.  More 
quickly  than  the  two  generals  he  had  recognized  at  a 
glance  how  all  important  for  the  outcome  was  this  oixler 
given  by  the  King.  By  publishing  the  refusal  its  signif- 
icance would  be  doubled ;  by  this  concise  form  it  would 
be  made  ten  times  gi*eater.  Now  it  would  be  for 
France  to  choose  whether  it  would  swallow  this  bitter 
dose  or  carry  out  its  threats. 

Bismarck  read  his  despatch  to  his  friends.  "That 
sounds  better,"  said  Roou.  "  At  first  it  sounded  like 
the  beat  of  the  chamade,  now  like  a  fanfare,"  added 
Moltke.  Bismarck  remarked,  "If  the  despatch  to  the 
embassies  is  sent  out  at  eleven  o'clock  it  will  be  re- 
ceived in  Paris  by  midnight,  and  then  these  Frenchmen 
will  see  how  mistaken  their  newspapera  were  when  they 
declared  that  Prussia  was  knocking  under.  But,"  lie 
continued,  "assuming  that  they  take  offence  at  this 
and  strike  out,  what  are  our  prospects  of  victory  in  that 
case?" 

**I  believe,"  replied  Moltke,  "  that  we  are  more  than 
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a  match  for  them,  always  with  the  reservation  that  no 
one  can  foresee  the  issue  of  a  great  battle."  After  enter- 
ing somewhat  into  the  reasons  for  this,  he  closed  with 
the  remark,  emphasizing  it  by  striking  his  breast  as  he 
spoke,  "  Should  it  be  my  privilege  to  lead  our  forces 
in  this  war,  death  will  be  welcome  to  these  old  bones  as 
soon  as  it  is  over." 

The  despatch  was  given  to  the  public  at  once  through 
the  columns  of  the  Nbrddeutsche  Allffemeine  ZeUung^ 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  it  was  sent  to  the  embassies. 

It  was  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  the  correctness  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed.  Now,  a  fact  may  be  in- 
disputable, and  yet  its  publication  may  be  ill  advised ; 
it  will,  however,  be  generally  conceded  that  in  this  case 
the  French  Government,  which  had  made  its  original 
demand  publicly  through  Gramont's  speech  of  July  6th, 
bristling  \vith  threats  of  war,  and  then,  after  this  de- 
mand had  been  complied  with,  had  announced  to  the 
Chamber  on  July  13th  that  new  claims  would  be  put 
forward,  was  not  in  a  position  to  complain,  if  now 
Prussia  on  her  part  made  the  public  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  at  Ems  had  been 
terminated.  Inseparably  associated  with  this,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  King  had  declined  to  give  Bene- 
detti  further  audiences  about  the  matter;  although  in 
the  absence  of  the  Minister  it  was  a  personal  favor 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch  to  grant  them  at  all,  and 
after  Gi-amont's  speech  of  July  6th  was  an  evidence  of 
his  extreme  love  of  peace. 

Nor  did  Benedetti  in  any  way  consider  the   King's 
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decision  to  imply  a  slight  to  himself  or  an  affront  to 
his  Emperor.  Before  leaving  Ems  he  read  the  despatch 
as  published  in  Berlin,  and  made  no  further  comment 
upon  it  than  that  its  appearance  in  the  press  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  since  he  had  given 
no  one  the  least  information  regarding  the  occurrence. 
He  then  took  formal  leave  of  the  King  in  a  short  audi- 
ence which  the  King  had  gi*anted  for  this  purpose  at 
Benedetti's  request,  and  which  passed  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  other  spirit  than  one  of  per- 
fect courteousness  on  the  part  of  both  monarch  and 
Ambassador. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  on  July  18th,  reports  of 
the  unfavorable  manner  in  which  the  discontinuance  of 
the  HohenzoUerri  candidacy  had  been  received  in  Paris 
were  circulated  among  the  people  of  Berlin  also.  If  on 
the  preceding  day  the  prospect  of  continued  peace  had 
been  greeted  with  but  half-hearted  satisfaction,  now,  at 
the  greater  likelihood  of  war,  this  feeUng  was  trans- 
formed into  one  of  vehement  exasperation. 

What  more  do  these  Paiisians  want,  was  asked.  Has 
not  the  candidacy  over  which  they  made  so  absurd  an 
ado  been  abandoned?  By  what  right  does  tliis  Bona- 
parte assume  to  dictate  to  Spain  regarding  its  choice  of 
a  king?  And  now  he  even  seeks  a  quarrel  witli  us 
because  of  it  I  Let  other  nations  bow  submissively  be- 
fore him  if  they  like ;  if  he  meddles  with  us,  he  will 
find  his  day  of  reckoning.  We  know  him  now;  to 
what  purpose  are  further  negotiations  ?  Why  let  that 
old  fox,  Benedetti,  imbitter  our  venerable   monarch's 
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stay  at  Ems  ?  Let  us  have  no  more  leniency,  no  igno- 
minious peace  !  We  wish  to  wrong  no  one,  but  neither 
will  we  allow  any  one  to  give  us  orders  about  our 
affairs.  If  Napoleon  is  not  inclined  to  respect  the 
German  nation's  independence  of  action,  he  shall  learn 
how  the  German  arm  wields  the  sword. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  filled  all  hearts 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  an  extra  edition  of 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  made  known  to 
the  people  by  means  of  the  published  despatch  what 
had  occurred  at  Ems.  The  effect  was  a  tremendous 
one ;  deep  from  the  hearts  of  the  nation  rose  a  single 
cry  of  rejoicing  uttered  by  thousands  of  voices.  .Vt 
length,  at  length,  the  shadow  of  dishonor  which  had 
lately  fallen  upon  Prussia's  fame  was  gone;  her  men 
could  breathe  again,  for  he  who  represented  all  tliis 
l)oastful  arrogance  had  received  a  fitting  reply,  —  he 
had  been  shown  the  door. 

On  the  streets  the  crowds  of  excited  people  surged 
back  and  forth;  men  embraced  one  another  with  teai-s 
of  joy ;  thunderous  cheers  for  King  William  rent  the 
air.  Meanwhile  the  despatch  had  also  been  posted  up 
in  Ems ;  on  the  morning  of  the  14ih  it  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers,  accompanied  in  every  instance  by  ener- 
getic comments,  and  everywhere  calling  forth  the  same 
expressions  of  indignation  and  satisfaction. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  state  of  intense  excitement, 
the  aroused  imagination  pictured  all  that  had  occurred 
in  most  vivid  colors.  In  Ems  the  st-ory  went  the  rounds 
that  at  Benedetti's  unseemly  importunity  upon  the  pnlv 
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lie  proiueiiade  the  Kiug  had  suddenly  turued  his  back 
upon  him,  calling  out  to  the  adjutant  accompanying 
him,  "  Say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  not  answer  his 
demand,  neither  will  I  see  him  again !  " 

The  picture  which  this  scene  suggested  was  repro- 
duced again  and  again  with  many  variations;  in  botli 
prose  and  verse  Benedetti's  audacity  was  derided,  and 
King  William's  manly  dignity  was  extolled.  A  me- 
morial stone  was  set  up  on  the  spot  where  the  King 
had  repelled  the  French  presumption.  The  people  were^ 
prepared  for  war,  and  looked  forward  to  it  with  the 
confidence  inspired  by  conscious  strength. 

And  now  a  like  flood  of  national  enthusiasm  swept 
in  mighty  waves  over  South  Germany  also ;  before  a 
musketnshot  had  been  fired,  Gramont's  audacious  pro- 
ceeding had  brought  about  that  which  Napoleon  had 
used  all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent,  —  the  unification  of 
the  German  nation,  the  extension  of  the  German  Con- 
federation  to  the  Alps.  In  Baden  the  people  and  tlie 
Government  spoke  as  with  a  single  voice ;  in  WUrtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  the  anti-Prussian  Democrats  and  Ul- 
tramontanes  suddenly  found  themselves  to  be  in  an 
alarming  minority;  through  every  province  rang  the 
enthusiastic  call,  "To  arms!  "  A  few  days  previously 
the  Bavarian  Minister,  Count  Bray,  had  remarked  to 
the  French  repi'esentative,  "Should  it  come  to  war> 
France  will  find  all  Germany  a  xmit." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DECLARATION   OF   WAB. 

Such  was  the  pass  to  which  the  French  Government 
had  brought  matters  under  Gramont's  guidance.  For 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Prussian  IQng  into  mak- 
ing a  humble  apology,  it  had  begun  operations  with  a 
loudly  proclaimed  threat  of  war,  and  had  continued 
them  with  the  accompaniment  of  constantly  increas- 
ing demonstrations  of  hostility  in  the  Chambers,  by 
the  press,  and  by  street  mobs.  Now  it  had  received 
Germany's  reply,  a  deliberate,  irrevocable,  publicly 
spoken  No.  And  was  the  so  hastily  threatened  war  to 
follow?  If  so,  where  could  a  pretext  which  sensible 
people  would  regard  as  plausible  be  found  now  that  the 
candidacy  was  a  thing  of  the  past?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  war  were  not  declared,  how,  after  indulging 
in  such  boastful  denunciations,  could  France  escape 
derision  ? 

The  dilemma  was  a  much  too  difficult  one  for  the 
mediocre  minds  by  whom  Napoleon  was  surrounded, 
and  to  whom  as  his  parliamentary  Ministers  he  now 
gave  carte  blanche  in  matters  political.  It  was  but  on 
the  day  before  that  Gramont  represented  the  demand 
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for  guaranties  to  be  so  promising,  and  compliance  with 
it  so  probable,  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  call 
out  the  reserves.  And  yet,  before  the  day  ended,  came 
Benedetti's  telegram,  saying.  The  King  desires  me  to 
announce  to  the  French  Government  that  the  Prince 
has  withdrawn,  and  that  this  meets  with  his  unreserved 
approval.  The  guaranties  for  the  future  he,  however, 
refuses  most  positively,  and  declines  to  give  me  another 
audience  about  the  matter. 

On  the  morning  of  July  14th,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
Cabinet  assembled  in  council,  presided  over  by  the  Em- 
peror, to  discuss  the  situation  as  revealed  by  this  latest 
intelligence.  In  the  face  of  war,  the  ardor  for  it  suf- 
fered a  sudden  collapse.  Gramont  assured^  his  col- 
leagues that  the  King's  announcement  of  the  withdrawal 
accompanied  by  his  approval  of  this  step  had  been  the 
foremost  demand  made  by  France,  and  had  from  the 
outset  been  considered  as  the  first  step  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and  further,  that  if  the 
King  had  fully  resolved  not  to  entertain  the  proposal 
of  guaranties  for  the  future,  this  was  in  itself  reason 
sufficient  for  declining  to  grant  Benedetti  another  audi- 
ence, since  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
be  to  no  purpose. 

According  to  Gramont's  present  view  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  prospects  for  a  peaceable  issue  were  not 
even  disturbed  by  a  despatch  now  received  from  Le 
Sourd,  stating  that  the  rejection  of  the  French  demand 
had  been  officially  published  on  the  previous  evening 

1  "  France  et  Prusse,"  pp.  195,  207. 
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in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeiiie  Zeitung^  although  Gi-a- 
mont  could  not  deny  that  in  all  probability  when  tliis 
became  known  in  Paris  the  popular  excitement  would 
reach  a  dangerous  pitch.  Upon  these  representations 
the  Council  of  Ministers  did  not  alter  its  previous  de- 
cision that  for  the  present  the  reserves  were  not  to  be 
called  out. 

But  hardly  had  Gi-amont  arrived  at  the  Foreign 
Office  after  the  close  of  the  Cabinet  meeting,  when  he 
received  another  calamitous  message.  Baron  Werther 
had  meanwhile  learned  of  Bismarck's  displeasure  at  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  had  ccpducted  matters,  his  orders 
being  to  take  leave  of  absence  upon  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  and  before  leaving  France  to  notify  the  French 
Minister  that,  during  his  absence.  Count  Solms  would 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  embassy. 

In  giving  these  instructions,  it  was  Bismarck's  inten- 
tion, as  we  know,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  formal 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
governments;  but  owing  to  the  disgrace  into  which 
poor  Werther  had  fallen,  he  had  lost  his  head  com- 
pletely, and,  instead  of  simply  making  the  communica- 
tion to  Minister  Gramont,  as  he  had  been  directed,  his 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  was  such  as 
fully  to  reveal  his  disturbance  of  mind.  *'  I  am  in  the 
most  unfortunate  predicament,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
severely  reprimanded  by  my  Government  because  I  took 
your  latest  proposal  into  consideration  at  all  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  King.  My  orders  are  to  leave  Paris 
at  once." 
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From  this  Gramont  learned  that  of  his  two  hopeful 
demands  made  on  July  13th,  the  second  one  also  liad 
not  only  been  refused  even  more  unceremoniously  than 
had  the  first,  but  had  not  been  so  much  as  considered. 
After  this,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  him  that  peace 
could  be  preserved.  According  to  the  Emperor's  direc- 
tion, another  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by 
himself,  was  to  be  held  at  noon.  On  his  way  thither 
(Iramont's  carriage  could  make  its  way  but  slowly 
through  the  dense  throng  of  people  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Cries  of :  War !  War  with  Prussia  !  War 
without  longer  hesitation !  rose  upon  every  side,  while 
menacing  fists  were  thrust  into  the  carriage,  and  angry 
threats  were  uttered  against  the  Minister  for  his  dilato- 
riness. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  council,  Le- 
boeuf,  with  renewed  earnestness,  again  urged  the  advisa- 
bility of  mobilization,  and  again  he  was  opposed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Ministers.  "  I  am  convinced," 
said  the  Marshal,  "  that  Prussia  has  already  begun  prep- 
arations ;  orders  have  been  given  for  the  purchase  of 
horses  in  Belgium,  and  a  call  has  been  issued  to  all 
i-eserves  in  foreign  lands  to  return  to  their  country's 
service."  * 

His  assertions  could,  of  course,  not  be  gainsayed  by 
the  other  Ministers,  yet  the  discussion  was  prolonged 
for  hours  before  Leboeuf's  colleagues  at  length  acceded 
to  his  demand ;  toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

1  His  testimony,  according  to  Depositions  I.,  47.  The  latter  was  cer- 
tainly an  erroneous  statement. 
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he  left  them  to  issue  orders  for  the  intended  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Cabinet  Council  then  continued  its  delibera^ 
tions ;  a  number  of  measures  were  suggested,  by  which 
it  was  hoped  that  war  might  be  averted  and  the  frantic 
excitement  in  Paris  be  allayed,  but  not  one  of  them 
all  gave  promise  of  success.  But  the  desire  for  con- 
ciliation entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  Ministers 
i-emained  unchanged ;  and  especially  did  Ollivier  most 
eagerly  advocate  a  peace  policy,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor  to  the  full  extent  of  his  author- 
ity.i  In  the  end  Napoleon  returned  to  his  favorite  plan 
of  long  ago,  the  convening  of  a  congress  of  the  Powers.^ 
The  majority  of  his  hearers  gladly  acceded  to  the  impe- 
rial wish;  although  Gramont  showed  much  hesitation, 
and  brought  forward  many  adverse  arguments,  the  Cab- 
inet acted  upon  the  Emperor's  suggestion,  and  forth- 
with a  draft  of  the  request  to  be  addressed  to  the  Powers 
was  written  out.  It  contained  the  proposal :  that  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  European  Governments  should  formally 
and  solemnly  sanction  the  principle  that  hereafter  the 
princes  of  all  Great  Powers  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  foreign  throne. 

Finally  Grainont  also  desisted  from  opposition,  and 

1  As  stated  by  Ollivier  in  conversation  with  Rothan,  "  L'Allemagne 
et  I'ltalie,"  I.,  p.  18. 

2  Gramont  in  his  book  (p.  212)  does  not  say  with  whom  the  proposal 
originated,  but  only  that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  deliberations,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Ministers  separated,  the  decision  was  still  for  a  peace- 
able policy  (althongh  this  conclusion  was  not  reached  without  much 
hesitation  and  great  sacrifice,  p.  214).  Why  I  designate  the  Emperor 
as  the  originator  of  the  proposed  measure  will  appear  later. 
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submitted  to  the  idea  of  a  congress,  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  as  he  remarked,  King  William's 
approval  of  the  Prince's  withdrawal  would  constitute 
the  necessary  guaranty  for  the  present,  and  the  action 
of  the  congress,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  favor- 
able, would  furnish  that  for  the  future;  this  would 
probably  allay  the  excitement  in  the  Chamber. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  Cabinet  Council 
adjourned.  To  OUivier  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  message  by  which  the  plan  of  a  congress 
was  to  be  announced  to  the  Chambers,  and  Lebceuf 
received  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  defer  the  calling 
out  of  the  reserves.  Immediately  afterwards  Napoleon 
showed  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Nigra,  a  copy  of  the 
proposal  to  be  made  to  the  Powers  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  say- 
ing that  thus,  it  was  hoped,  war  would  be  happily 
averted.^ 

With  like  cheerful  anticipations  of  a  peaceable  ter- 
mination of  the  difficulty,  Ollivier  sat  in  the  office  of 
his  Department  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Chambers,  when  suddenly  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Gramont  entered,  showing  evidences 
of  strong  excitement,  a  stack  of  loose  papers  in  his  . 
hands,  among  them  a  despatch  from  Munich  notifying 
him  that,  according  to  Bismarck's  instructions,  the 
Prussian  representative  had  announced  to  the  Bavarian 
Court,  that,  owing  to  Benedetti's  insulting  demeanor, 

1  As  related  by  Nign  to  Beust,  according  to  the  "Memoirs"  of  the 
latter,  Vol.  II.,  p.  369. 
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King  William  had  refused  to  grant  the  Ambassador 
further  audiences .^  ^^  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  slap 
in  the  face  for  France,"  cried  Gramont;  "I  will  resign 
my  portfolio  rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonor !  " 

Ollivier  was  sorely  distressed;  in  the  midst  of  his 
labor  for  the  preservation  of  peace  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  face  the  probability  of  war  forced  upon 
him  by  this  provocation ;  he  did  not,  however,  oppose 
(iramont's  wish  that  a  Cabinet  Council  should  be  im- 
mediately called.2 

Meanwhile  a  like  request  had  been  received  by  the 
Emperor  from  another  quarter.  In  the  Department  of 
War  the  order  that  mobilization  should  be  postponed 
had  raised  a  veritable  storm  of  indignation,  which  soon 
swept  through  all  military  circles  and  then  through  the 
whole  city.  A  report  made  by  Lord  Loftus  during 
these  hours  of  intense  excitement  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  agitation  in  the  army  and  among  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great  that  no  Government  which  should 
decide  for  peace  could  hope  to  survive.  LeboBuf  at 
once  hastened  to  the  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  where  he 
found  the  war  sentiment  quite  as  strong  in  the  Court 

1  From  this  we  conclnde  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  despatch 
sent  by  the  French  representative  at  Munich,  and  cited  by  Rothan,  p.  17. 
This  states  that  in  conversation  with  the  Bavarian  Minister  the  represen- 
tative of  Prussia  had  maintained  that  King  Louis  could  not  leave  unno- 
ticed the  fact  that  Benedetti  had  addressed  the  King  in  a  most  unseemly 
manner  upon  the  public  promenade  to  demand  of  him  the  guaranty  for 
the  future. 

The  other  French  representativesi  so  far  as  we  know,  announced  no 
more  than  tlie  receipt  of  the  despatch  from  Ems  without  any  allusion  to 
Benedetti's  maniere  provocante. 

*^  Kothan,  in  the  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  p.  19. 
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circle  (of  which  I  shall  soon  give  an  instance)  as  in 
the  army  and  city.  Before  returning  to  Paris  he  had 
persuaded  the  Emperor  to  call  the  Cabinet  together  in 
council  at  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

Concerning  this  consultation,  so  fateful  for  France, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  three  of  the  participating  Min- 
isters, from  which  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  that  which 
occurred.^ 

The  Emperor's  first  utterance  after  the  Ministers  had 
assembled  was  a  complaint  that  the  promise  of  silence 
respecting  the  decision  of  the  morning  had  not  been 
kept.  "I  have  since  then,"  said  he,  "been  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  reproach  that,  forgetful  of  that  which 
the  plebiscitum  ordained,  I  overstepped  my  authority 
by,  in  a  measure,  forcing  a  peace  policy  upon  those 
who  were  to  be  my  advisers.  I  recognize  fully  that 
to-day  I  am  a  constitutional  monarch,"  he  continued ; 
"it  is  my  duty  therefore  to  rely  upon  your  wisdom 
and  patriotism  in  the  decision  we  are  now  to  reach  re- 
garding the  steps  which  the  latest  developments  make 
necessary." 

The  deliberations  then  began.  Leboeuf  insisted  with 
impressive  earnestness  that  the  reserves  ought  to  be 
called  out  without  further  delay ;  but  even  yet  he  could 
not  prevail  on  his  colleagues  to  abandon  their  purpose 
of  confining  their  action  for  the  present  to  diplomatic 
measures.     "But  toward  eleven  o'clock,"  his  testimony 

1  LeboBiif,  **  D^positioiiB/'  I.,  p.  47.  Gramont,  ibid.,  p.  107.  *'  France 
et  Proase,"  pp.  223,  232, 244.  Omyier,  according  to  Botban,  in  the  work 
referred  to,  p.  20. 
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before  the  Investigation  Committee  of  1872  continues^ 
'*  Gramont  received  a  despatch  which  he  read  to  the  as- 
sembled Cabinet ;  its  contents  were  such  as  to  convince 
nearly  all  the  Ministers  that  war,  and  consequently 
mobilization,  was  inevitable."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  1872  the  unhappy  General  had  forgotten  the  con- 
tents of  this  very  important  despatch  also. 

However,  Ollivier  and  Gramont  do  not  fail  to  give 
us  full  information  regarding  this  message.  Ollivier 
says  very  concisely:  "During  the  deliberations  of  the 
council  Gramont  submitted  the  despatches  from  which 
we  learned  that  the  honor  of  France  had  been  offended, 
whereupon  the  Cabinet  complied  with  Leboeuf  s  request 
that  the  reserves  be  called  out  at  once." 

It  is  a  suggestive  circumstance  that  Gramont  had 
not  discovered  this  affront  to  the  honor  of  France  either 
in  the  Berlin  despatch  of  the  previous  morning  or  in 
the  fact  of  its  publication ;  that  such  was  the  case  we 
learned  from  what  took  place  in  the  earlier  Cabinet 
meeting  of  that  day.  Moreover,  from  the  statements 
made  in  Benedetti's  despatch  Gramont  knew  very  well 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  insult  had  occurred  at 
Ems,  but  that  matters  had  been  conducted  in  a  quiet 
and  formal  manner.  That  which  stung  him  was  the 
official  communication  of  the  despatch  to  the  other 
Courts  of  Europe,  in  order  that  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  they  all  might  receive  formal  confirmation 
of  the  newspaper  statement  that  Prussia  had  categori- 
cally and  irrevocably  rejected  the  French  demand.  This 
procedure  he  regarded  as  a  slap  upon   the  cheek  of 
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France,  although  in  reality  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  that,  after  all  the  fierce  speeches 
and  threats  of  war  to  which  France  had  given  utter^ 
ance  since  July  6th,  every  one  concerned  (and  who  in 
Europe  was  not  concerned?)  should  be  notified  of  the 
storm  which  was  threatening  from  the  West.  This  did 
not  occur  to  Gramont,  however,  and  he  was  furious 
that  a  diplomatic  defeat  suffered  by  France  should  be 
so  inconsiderately  heralded  forth  into  the  world. 

"After  the  evening  session  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
had  begun,"  is  his  statement  to  the  Committee  in 
1872,  "we  learned  from  our  diplomatic  agents,  first 
from  Munich  and  Bern,  then  from  every  direction,  that 
Bismarck  had  not  only  sent  the  Ems  despatch  to  all 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  but  in  addition  had  caused  the 
circulation  of  a  fictitious  story  in  Berlin,  according  to 
which  the  King  and  Benedetti  had  insulted  each  other." 
Since  Gramont  was  aware  that  this  statement  by  no 
means  conformed  to  the  facts,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
malicious  fabrication  invented  by  Bismarck  for  the 
purpose  of  so  offending  the  national  pride  of  the  two 
peoples  that  war  would  become  inevitable.  The  "  ficti- 
tious story,"  an  English  translation  of  which  Gramont 
submitted  to  the  Investigation  Committee  of  1872, 
was  the  one  which  originated  in  Ems,  and  with  which 
Bismarck  had  nothing  to  do  whatever.  In  his  book 
Gramont  prudently  omits  this  tale,  and  replaces  it  by 
an  article  from  the  Times  Avritten  by  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent, in  which  the  excitement  caused  in  Berlin  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Ems  despatch  is  described. 
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However,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  could  lay  neither 
the  story  nor  the  correspondence  before  the  Cabinet 
Council  holding  its  session  on  July  14th,  1870,  for  the 
very  excellent  reason  that  they  were  not  published  in 
England  until  a  later  date ;  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
conclude  that  perhaps  he  added  them  to  his  account 
of  the  night  session  of  the  council  as  a  convenient 
embellishment. 

But,  as  apt  as  Gramont  has  shown  himself  at  such 
inventions,  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  the 
following  explanation  to  be  the  more  probable  one. 
On  the  evening  of  July  14th  the  official  NorddetUsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  contained  a  short  article  in  bold 
type  stating  that  Benedetti  had  so  far  disregarded  the 
rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette  as  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
the  King  during  his  sojourn  at  Ems  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  had  addressed  him  upon  the  i)ublic 
promenade  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  him  about 
the  Spanish  affair,  and  of  extorting  promises  from  him. 
If  immediately  upon  its  appearance  Le  Sourd  sent  a 
telegraphic  report  of  this  article  to  Paris,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Minister  Gramont  may  have  received  it  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  if  it  was  forwarded  to  him  at  the 
council,  and  that  he  then  made  use  of  it  to  spur  liis 
colleagues  on  to  war.  The  article  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
mention  an  insult  of  any  kind  on  either  side,  although 
it  does  criticise  Benedetti  for  his  violation  of  diplomatic 
form ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  article  appeared  in  a 
semi-official  paper,  a  circumstance  which  made  it  possi- 
ble  to   represent  it  as   another  public    affront   offered 
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Fmiice  by  Bismarck.  This  may  therefore  liave  been 
the  article  to  which  Leboeuf  alluded  as  the  drop  by 
which  the  cup  of  French  displeasure  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing.^ 

Gramont  continues  his  account  of  the  council  with 
the  words :  "  This  message  was  soon  followed  by  others, 
informing  us  that  the  Prussians  were  marching  toward 
our  frontier,  and  that  their  forces  were  being  concen- 
trated with  remarkable  rapidity.     It  was  then  that  the 


1  Sorel  ("Histoire  Diplomatique,"  I.)  adyances  the  conjecture  that 
the  despatch  mentioned  by  Lebceuf  as  the  deciding  influence  was  a  copy  of 
a  report  made  by  Lord  Loftus  regarding  Bismarck's  threatening  utter- 
ances of  July  13th,  and  which  in  some  unrevealed  manner  reached  Gra- 
mont ;  both  Oncken  and  Delbriick  eagerly  accept  this  explanation  as  the 
most  correct  one.  In  that  case,  however,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  both 
OUivier  and  Gramont  in  their  wholly  independent  testimony  should 
have  preserved  such  complete  and  inexplicable  silence  concerning  the 
document  which  had  so  deciding  an  influence.  That  they  should  have 
refrained  from  mentioning  it  in  connection  with  the  public  fransiictions 
in  the  Chamber  on  July  15th  we  can  readily  understand,  since  their 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  obtained  in  some  irregular  manner,  might 
have  seriously  compromised  Lord  Loftus.  But  in  1872  Gramont  gavo 
the  despatch  publicity  through  the  pages  of  his  book,  stating  that  he 
received  a  copy  of  the  report  through  a  secret  channel  which  he  was  still 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal ;  in  this  connection  he  cites  it  as  an  evidence  of 
Bismarck's  hostility.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  possible  reason 
could  he  have  had  for  concealing  the  use  he  had  made  of  it  and  the 
effect  it  had  produced  from  the  Investigation  Committee  before  whom 
he  testified  just  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  book? 

Moreover,  a  conversation  carried  on  between  two  people  in  Berlin  in 
strictest  privacy,  and  under  the  additional  safeguard  of  official  secrecy, 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  affronts  to  the  honor  of  France  upon  which 
Gramont  laid  so  much  stress;  and  furthermore,  the  despatch  would 
have  done  little  toward  deterring  the  French  Ministers  from  carrying 
out  their  project  of  a  congress;  for  they  were  not  so  little  acquainted 
with  Bismarck's  energetic  mode  of  action  as  not  to  expect  from  the  out> 
set  that  they  would  meet  with  vigorous  counter  charges  and  counter 
complaints  in  the  congress  upon  which  they  had  determined. 
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Government  realized  the  necessity  of  mobilizing,  and 
decided  to  ask  the  Chamber  to  provide  the  means 
wherewith  to  prepare  for  an  attack  becoming  more  im- 
minent with  every  day.  I  realized  that  peace  was  no 
longer  possible,  and,  fully  confident  of  victory,  accepted 
the  necessity  of  deciding  for  war." 

Tliat  on  the  14th  of  July  not  so  much  as  the  first 
step  toward  mobilization  had  been  taken  in  Germany, 
much  less  any  preparations  made  for  an  advance  upon 
the  French  frontier,  is  not  only  established  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Prussian  general  staff,  but  may  also  be 
learned  from  French  testimony  through  the  statements 
made  by  Benedetti  and  Stoffel.^ 

Gramont  was  now  fully  resolved  upon  war,  because 
he  believed  that  by  advocating  a  peace  policy  he  would 
incur  the  danger  of  being  forced  to  resign  by  either  the 
Chamber  or  the  Army,  that  he  might  be  succeeded  by 
a  Minister  who  would  be  even  less  slow  to  precipitate 
a  conflict  than  was  he.  Reflections  of  a  similar  nature 
now  also  put  an  end  to  Ollivier's  long  indecision. 
Should  we  be  overthrown,  he  argued  at  this  time,  the 
war  will  be  undertaken  by  a  reactionary  Ministrj^  and 
the  victory  won  will  then  be  utilized  to  re-establish 
the  despotism  of  1852. 

Despite  all  this,  the  final  decision  of  the  council  was 
not  reached  without  a  struggle.  The  Emperor  made 
a  last  attempt  to  rescue  his  favorite  plan  of  a  European 
congress;  but  hardly  had  he  uttered  the  word,  when 
Gramont  turned  upon  him  with  the  angry  exclamation, 

1  Benedetti,  "  Ma  Mission,"  p.  9.    Stoffel,  "  Rapports,"  p.  453. 
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^^Sire,  if  you  so  much  as  mention  a  congress  again,  I 
will  throw  my  resignation  at  your  feet."  ^  As  Leboeuf 
also  left  no  opportunity  for  doubt  that  he  entertained 
a  similar  intention,  Napoleon  relapsed  into  his  usual 
impotent  silence.  Thus  it  was  that  shortly  before  mid- 
night the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  '^  determined  upon  the 
immediate  issue  of  orders  to  mobilize,  as  also  that  on 
the  coming  morning  Duvemois'  interpellation  should 
receive  the  exultant  reply:  Guaranties  we  could  not 
get  for  you,  but  we  bring  you  war  instead. 

On  the  morning  of  July  15th  the  Cabinet  decided 
upon  the  form  in  which  the  fateful  announcement  was 
to  be  made.  It  began  with  an  historic  review  of  the 
recent  negotiations,  from  their  beginning  to  the  King's 
rejection  of  the  very  moderate  and  courteously  made 
claim  for  guaranties.  '^  Although  this  refusal  seemed 
wholly  inexcusable  to  us,"  the  writing  contitiued,  "our 
desire  for  peace  was  so  great  that  we  hesitated  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  when,  to  our  utter  surprise,  we 
learned  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  notified  our  Am- 
bassador by  an  adjutant  that  he  would  not  give  him 
another  audience ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  nature  o;f  this  message,  the 
Prussian  Government  had  given  official  information  of 
it  to  the  other  Cabinets  of  Europe ;  further,  that  Baron 
Werther  had  received  orders  to  take  leave  of  absence. 


1  As  related  by  Gratnont  to  Count  Vitzthum  on  the  next  day,  as  will 
be  seen  later. 

2  According  to  Thiers  ("  Depositions,"  p.  9),  Ministers  Chevandier  de 
Valdrome  and  Segris  had  promised  him  to  vote  for  peace. 
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and  that  military  preparations  had  been  begun  in  Prus- 
sia. Under  these  circumstances,"  were  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "  any  further  attempt  at  conciliation  would 
have  been  not  only  derogatory  to  our  dignity,  but  a 
folly  as  well.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  avert 
war,  and  now  prepare  to  hold  our  own  in  this  conflict  to 
which  we  have  been  challenged,  by  committing  to  every 
one  his  rightful  share  of  the  responsibility.  Yesterday 
our  reserves  were  called  out;  and  with  your  co-operation 
we  will  promptly  take  all  necessary  measures  to  protect 
the  interests,  the  safety,  and  the  honor  of  France." 

This  message  was  delivered  to  the  Senate  by  Gra- 
mont,  and  to  the  Legislative  Body  by  Ollivier.  At 
the  same  time  the  Minister  of  War  introduced  two 
bills,  the  one  providing  for  the  arming  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  the  other  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers ;  a 
preliminary  credit  of  fifty  millions  was  asked  for  the 
army,  and  one  of  sixteen  millions  for  the  navy. 

Gramont's  duty  in  the  Senate  was  quickly  and  easily 
performed;  in  this  exalted  assembly  of  imperial  favor- 
ites, pensioned  dignitaries,  and  church  magnates,  the 
message  was  received  with  such  unbounded  enthusiasm 
that  the  President  closed  the  session  with  the  remark 
that  the  emotion  by  which  the  assembly  was  stirred  was 
too  intense  to  admit  of  the  transaction  of  further  busi- 
ness. Gramont  then  repaii'ed  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
where  his  colleague  had  no  such  easy  task  before  him. 

Here,  too,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
a  favorable  majority;  for  the  bellicose  Extreme  Right 
was  now  joined  by  the  Chauvinists  of  both  Centres,  and 
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by  the  men  of  the  Right,  who,  although  their  hearts  in- 
clined to  peace,  were  nevertheless  the  obedient  follow- 
ers of  the  Government.  But  they  were  opposed  with 
passionate  vehemence  by  the  Extreme  Left,  the  group 
of  Republicans,  among  whom  were  Jules  Favre,  Amgo, 
Picard,  and  their  associates.  Although  these  had  only 
too  often  reviled  the  Emperor  for  his  shameful  lenity 
toward  Prussia,  now  that  war  was  actually  to  be  faced, 
they  were  again  seized  with  the  old  fear  that  a  wholly 
unrestricted  military  regime  would  be  established  should 
Napoleon  return  from  the  campaign  a  glorious  victor; 
and  so  we  witness  their  sudden  transformation  into  be- 
nignant apostles  of  peace. 

Hardly  had  the  reading  of  the  Cabinet  programme 
been  concluded,  when,  first  and  foremost  of  them  all, 
the  veteran  Thiers  took  up  the  battle  in  seeming  contra- 
diction to  his  entire  past,  and  to  the  utter  suiprise  of 
his  hearers ;  for,  in  truth,  he  it  had  been  who  more  than 
any  one  else  in  France  had  spread  the  doctrine  that  the 
growing  strength  of  Prussia  was  a  serious  menace  to 
the  vital  interests  of  France,  and  that  Napoleon  ought 
long  ago  to  have  interposed.  Even  now  he  by  no  means 
abandoned  this  opinion;  he  believed  the  time  would 
inevitably  come  when  France  would  be  compelled  to 
meet  and  undo  the  consequences  of  Sadowa.  We  have 
already  seen  him  laboring  with  both  Minist^re  and  depu- 
ties for  the  preservation  of  peace  immediately  after  it 
was  learned  that  Prince  Leopold  had  declined  to  be  a 
candidate.  Now,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence, 
he  poured  forth  his  wnith  at  the  inability  displayed  by 
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the  Ministry  from  first  to  last  by  grasping  at  one  ground- 
less pretext  for  war  after  another,  thus  forfeiting  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe;  by  rendering  mediation  of 
any  kind  impossible  tlirough  hasty  and  uni^asonable 
action;  by  raising  a  vain  dispute  about  words  after 
the  chief  point  at  issue  had  been  conceded  in  the 
Prince's  withdi-awal.  "  Not  in  defence  of  our  country's 
vital  interests  do  we  go  to  war,"  he  exclaimed,  "but 
because  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Cabinet." 

By  his  very  fiist  words  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
Arcadians  and  Clericals,  and  their  uproarious  protests 
iuterruj)ted  him  at  every  sentence.  "Traitor!"  "Mis- 
erable Prussian!"  "Shameful  prater!"  were  some  of  the 
insulting  epithets  which  were  hurled  at  him  amidst  the 
wildest  tumult.  But  the  veteran  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  neither  faltered  nor  flinched ;  he  did  not  leave 
the  orator's  tribunal  until  his  motion  that  the  despatches 
and  other  documents  concerned  be  submitted  to  tlie 
House  had  been  recognized  in  spite  of  the  confusion. 

As  this  old  antagonist  of  Prussia  now  demanded, 
with  all  the  power  of  which  he  was  capable,  that  the 
peace  be  kept,  so  Ollivier,  the  former  friend  of  Ger- 
many, upheld  the  war  policy  of  the  Government. 
'*  We  have  done  all  that  was  reasonable  to  avoid  a 
rupture,"  he  explained.  "  Not  even  the  King's  rejec- 
tion of  our  claim  for  guaranties  for  the  future,  nor 
his  refusal  to  give  our  Ambassador  another  audience 
about  the  matter,  encountered  our  protest;  but  when 
Count  Bismarck,  with  unseemly  haste  and  obviously 
malicious  intention,  announced  this  refusal  to  all  the 
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Other  Cabinets  of  Europe,  we  were  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize in  this  proceeding  an  affront  to  Fi-ance.  We 
felt  constrained  to  defend  our  country's  honor  with  the 
sword;  and  dared  hesitate  no  longer  when  we  were 
informed  that  mobilization  had  begun  in  Prussia,  and 
that  its  troops  were  approaching  our  frontier." 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  he  uttered  those  words 
which  will  always  cling  to  his  memoiy :  '•  We  know 
that  hereby  we  assume  a  great  responsibility,  but  we 
accept  it  with  a  light  heart."  It  was  in  vain  that,  in 
response  to  an  indignant  exclamation  from  the  Left, 
he  added,  "  No  contention  about  words,  gentlemen ; 
yes,  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  therefore  with  a  light 
heart,  as  I  have  said." 

At  this  juncture,  Gramont,  who  had  just  entered 
the  hall,  came  to  his  assistance,  saying,  "  The  honor  of 
France  is  involved;  sliould  I  be  compelled  to  witness 
the  incredible,  namely,  a  Chamber  insensible  to  this, 
I  would  not  remain  Minister  five  minutes  longer!"  A 
roar  of  applause  was  his  reward  for  this  high-sounding 
phrase;  and  the  Chamber  at  once  nominated  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  of  its  members  to  examine  into  and  report 
immediately  upon  the  bills  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  credits  asked. 

These  gentlemen  all  belonged  to  the  war  party,  which 
was  in  the  majority ;  but  they  had  not  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  Thiers'  forcible  criticism  that,  after  Prince 
Leopold's  withdrawal,  the  Cabinet  had  made  new  and 
unreasonable  claims  whereby  peace  had  been  disturbed 
and  the  sympathy  of  Europe  forfeited.     After  Leboeuf 
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had  emphatically  declared  that  France  was  ready  for 
war,  quite  ready,  and  had  the  advantage  over  Prussia 
of  being  several  days  ahead  in  its  military  preparar 
tions,  a  statement,  we  can  but  observe,  that  accorded 
illy  with  the  one  by  which  it  had  just  been  averred 
that  the  Prussian  forces  had  long  been  mobilized,  and 
were  marching  toward  France,  the  chairman  of  this 
Committee,  the  Duke  of  Albufera,  asked  Gramont 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  Government  had  from 
the  outset  made  one  and  the  same  demand  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  since  this  point  was  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Hereupon  the  incredible  really  did  happen ;  Gramont 
declared  that  from  the  beginning  the  Government  had 
persistently  pursued  the  one  purpose  of  inducing  the 
King's  active  concurrence  in  the  Prince's  withdrawal 
as  constituting  a  guaranty  for  the  future.  Although 
thus  far  a  formal  lie  had  been  avoided,  still  the  real 
intent  was  to  deceive  the  Committee;  but  the  worst 
was  still  to  come.  When  Albufera  requested  that  the 
despatches  in  question  be  submitted,  Gramont  took 
from  his  portfolio  several  papers,  but  did  not  allow 
them  to  leave  liis  hands ;  and  then,  without  mentioning 
any  dates,  but  simply  distinguishing  the  despatches  by 
the  numbers  one,  two,  etc.,  he  read  from  number  one 
this  sentence :  The  Prince's  withdrawal  will  be  effectual 
only  in  case  the  King  concurs  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  promises  to  forbid  the  Prince  to  reconsider  the 
candidacy  at  some  future  time. 

This  was  obviously  a  deception  in  form  as  weU  as  in 
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intent ;  for  it  was  not  from  the  first  despatch  sent  Bene- 
detti  on  the  7  th  that  Gramont  read,  but  from  that  of 
the  12th  of  July,  which  was  in  reality  the  tenth,  and 
was  the  one  by  which  the  Ambassador  was  first  in- 
structed to  make  the  new  demand  for  guaranties.  Of 
course,  no  one  could  have  read  this  despatch  without 
at  once  observing  both  the  date  and  the  opening  sen- 
tence, which  referred  to  the  Prince's  withdrawal  as 
announced  by  Prince  Charles  Anthony,  whereby  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  Minister's  previous  statement 
would  have  been  discovered  at  a  glance.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Gramont  did  not  submit  the  writing 
to  the  inspection  of  the  deputies,  and  in  reading  it  to 
them  omitted  the  first  sentence. 

In  this  way  the  Committee's  solicitude  regarding  this 
all-important  point  was  set  at  rest ;  and  with  equal  ti-ust 
Gramont's  statements  regarding  the  affront  to  which 
Benedetti  had  been  subjected,  as  well  as  his  intimation 
concerning  the  probability  of  alliances  with  Austria  and 
Italy,  were  accepted.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  desired  credits  and  bills  to  the 
House  for  its  sanction,  with  the  statement  that  all  the 
desired  information  regarding  the  documents  in  question 
had  been  received  from  the  Ministers. 

All  the  opposition  offered  by  Thiers,  Jules  Favre,  and 
Gambetta  was  of  no  avail ;  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity the  bills  as  approved  by  the  Committee  became  the 
decisions  of  the  House. 

Thus  the  war  which  required  greater  sacrifice  than 
any  other  of  the  century  was  occasioned  on  July  6ih 
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by  a  suspicion  for  which  there  was  not  tlie  slightest 
foundation,  was  made  inevitable  on  the  13th  by  an  uu- 
reasonable  demand,  and  was  inflamed  by  a  deception 
perpetrated  by  the  Ministry  on  the  15th. 

That  night  the  streets  of  Paris  were  again  the  scene 
of  boisterous  demonstrations  and  jubilation.  Organized 
bands,  with  hundreds  in  their  ranks,  carrying  flags  and 
colored  lanterns,  marched  about  singing  the  Marseillaise^ 
cheering  for  France,  shouting,  '^Down  with  Prussia! 
Hurrah  for  war!  "  and  beating  without  mercy  any  one 
who  dared  to  shout  for  peace. 

Similar  expressions  of  the  national  spirit  were  re- 
ported from  other  cities  of  the  provinces ;  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  public  opinion  in  France 
was  eager  for  war.  To  be  sure,  the  reports  received 
a  few  days  later  from  the  prefects,  who  were  usually 
very  slow  to  make  an  adverse  statement  with  respect 
to  any  pronounced  wish  of  the  Ministry,  announced 
that  in  only  sixteen  departments  had  the  people  de- 
clared  themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  war,  whereas^ 
in  thirty-four  the  sentiment  had  been  unquestionably 
against  it,  and  in  thirty-seven  opinions  had  been  very 
equally  divided.  But  what  could  this  avail  ?  The  will 
of  the  Capital  was  the  will  of  France ;  and  the  will  of 
the  politically  active  element,  the  statesmen  and  party 
leaders,  the  writers  and  newspaper  men,  and  upon  this 
occasion  that  of  the  clergy  and  army  officers  also,  was 
the  will  of  Paris. 

After  the  signal  for  war  had  once  been  sounded,  the 
patriotic  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  to  enter  the  conflict 
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natural  to  the  young  men  of  a  nation  everywhere  as- 
serted itself;  for  the  past  four  years  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  Prussia  had  been  systematically  and 
persistently  fostered,  and  now  the  land  resounded  with 
the  cry  :  Prussia  is  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  our  leader- 
ship in  Europe  1     Down  with  her ! 

Whilst  thus  the  French  Ministers  were  rushing  head- 
long into  war,  their  Emperor  was  making  a  last  although 
hopeless  attempt  to  preserve  peaee.^ 

On  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  Count  Beust,  as  we 
know,  had  severely  criticised  Gramont's  policy,  and 
had  urgently  advised  a  more  pacific  course.  Hardly, 
however,  had  he  done  so  when  he  was  seized  with  anx- 
iety lest  thereby  he  might  have  incurred  both  for  him- 
self and  Austria  the  serious  displeasure  of  the  French 
Government ;  he  therefore  gave  Count  Vitzthum  orders, 
on  the  13th  to  leave  Brussels,  and  hasten  to  Paris  to 
learn  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Immediately  after  the 
Count's  arrival  he  was  told  by  Prince  Metteniich  that 
matters  were  beyond  salvation  here,  that  war  could  be 
averted  no  more  than  could  a  convulsion  of  nature  — 
than  could  an  earthquake,  for  instance. 

On  the  14th  Vitzthum  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Gramont,  whose  attendance 
upon  the  three  sessions  of  the  Cabinet  Council  left  him 
little  time  for  diplomatic  consultations.  On  the  15th 
Napoleon,  however,  gave  the  Count  an  audience  at  St. 
Cloud ;  he  received  him  most  graciously,  and  remarked 

1  What  follows  is  based  upon  information  derived  from  unpublislied' 
memoirs. 
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that  the  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  had  prob- 
ably been  a  surprise  to  him.  When  Vitzthum  confirmed 
this  supposition  with  considerable  emphasis,  the  Em- 
peror exclaimed,  "  What  would  you  have  ?  We  had 
gone  too  far ;    we  could  not  draw  back !  " 

He  expressed  some  concern  lest  he  should  be  over- 
powered by  the  great  body  of  the  German  troops,  and 
made  the  suggestion  that  since  Austria  must  prefer 
France  to  be  the  victor,  that  country  should  station  an 
anny  of  observation  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  thus  com- 
pelling a  division  of  the  Prussian  forces.  When  in  reply 
Vitzthum  deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  hope  that  Aus- 
tria would  act  upon  this  suggestion,  assuring  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  Austrian  Government  would  do  all  in  its 
power  to  avert  the  war  by  diplomatic  means.  Napoleon 
expressed  his  gratitude,  and  formally  authorized  the 
Count  in  his  name  to  ask  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to 
propose  a  European  congress  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
dispute. 

On  this  day,  too,  Count  Vitzthum's  efforts  to  inter- 
view the  Duke  of  Gramont  proved  unsuccessful  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when,  just  before  the  Count's  de- 
parture, the  desired  opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
Minister  was  just  leaving  the  Chamber,  and  was  in  a 
most  agitated  frame  of  mind.  "We  have  decided  for 
war,"  he  exclaimed;  "and  if  Austria  realizes  what  is 
best  for  her  own  interests  she  will  join  us !  "  To  this 
Vitzthum  replied,  "The  audience  which  the  Emperor 
granted  me  this  morning  does  not  allow  me  to  regard  a 
conflict  as   inevitable.     His   Majesty  directly  commis- 
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sioned  me  to  request  my  Emperor  to  propose  a  congress 
of  the  European  Powers."  At  the  mention  of  the  word 
congress  Gramont  became  furious,  and  blurted  out  how 
he  had  on  the  day  before  resented  this  proposal  when 
made  to  the  Cabinet  Council  by  the  Emperor.  "  Our 
reserves  have  been  called  out,  and  Leboeuf  has  assured 
me  that  we  are  archiprSts,^^  was  the  remark  with  which 
he  concluded. 

Vitzthum  pursued  the  conversation  no  further,  but 
proceeded  to  the  railway  station.  Mettemich,  who  ac- 
companied him,  said:  "It  is  well  that  you  saw  him 
before  you  left;  now  you  can  bear  out  my  statement 
that  it  would  be  wasted  effort  to  reason  with  a  person 
who  has  lost  his  head  completely,  and  is  no  longer  in  a 
responsible  condition." 

Under  these  circumstances  there  could  be  no  further 
thought  of  a  congress.  A  few  days  later.  Napoleon, 
evidently  in  a  most  gloomy  and  despondent  mood, 
wrote  to  her  who  for  years  had  been  his  most  trusted 
friend,  and  who  was  living  in  deep  seclusion  apart  from 
all  political  interests,  Queen  Sophia  of  Holland  :  "  This 
war  was  no  wish  of  mine  ;  I  was  forced  into  it  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion."  The  Queen,  who  was  one 
of  Prussia's  bitterest  enemies,  wrote  this  comment  upon 
the  margin  of  the  letter :  "  It  is  true ;  for  this  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed ;  his  mistake  was  committed  in  1866." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  France, 
through  jealousy  of  its  neighbor's  growing  power,  deter- 
mined upon  an  offensive  war  against  Prussia,  King 
William  left  Ems  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  defence. 
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should  events  make  it  necessary.  If  during  the  eariier 
stages  of  the  negotiations  individual  voices  had  been 
heard  to  criticise  the  patience  with  which  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  French  demands,  now,  after  his  emphatic 
rejection  of  them,  his  people  were  grateful  to  him  for 
the  extreme  forbearance  he  had  shown,  thus  manifest- 
ing to  the  world  Germany's  real  desire  for  peace  and 
the  fact  that  it  entered  the  conflict  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

Wherever  the  royal  train  stopped,  the  stations  were 
filled  with  a  dense  crowd  of  people  by  whom  the  vener- 
able monarch  was  greeted  with  unceasing  cheers.  Here 
there  was  no  distinction  between  young  and  old,  be- 
tween city  and  country,  between  old  Prussian  and 
annexed  provinces ;  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  quite 
as  marked  and  general  in  Hesse  and  Lower  Saxony  as 
in  Brandenburg. 

The  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck,  Roon,  and  Moltke  had 
gone  as  far  as  Brandenburg  to  meet  the  King,  that  the 
most  necessary  arrangements  might  be  discussed  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Even  yet  King  William  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  war ;  he 
hoped  that  now,  at  last,  the  excitement  in  Paris  would 
subside.  But  when  the  train  had  arrived  in  the  Berlin 
station,  which,  like  the  others,  was  filled  and  surrounded 
by  an  impenetrable  mass  of  people,  Bismarck  was  met 
upon  the  platform  by  Herr  von  Thile,  who  handed  him 
a  despatch  just  received  from  Paris,  containing  the 
report  of  the  announcement  which  the  French  Cabinet 
had  made  to  the  Chambers.    It  was  read  to  his  Majesty,. 
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the  King,  who  remarked :  "  Why,  that  has  a  very  war- 
like sound.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  mobilize  three 
anny  corps  at  once."  To  this  Bismarck  said :  "  Your 
Majesty,  that  will  not  suffice ;  the  French  are  mobiliz- 
ing their  whole  army  even  now."  In  reply,  the  King 
asked  that  the  whole  message  be  read  to  him  again ; 
after  hearing  it  he  exclaimed,  deeply  moved:  ''In 
truth,  that  is  in  itself  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  are  we 
really  to  have  another  dreadful  conflict?"  And  after 
a  moment  he  added,  ^^  It  does,  indeed,  mean  war ;  well, 
then,  so  be  it  in  God's  providence." 

The  Crown  Prince,  turning  to  the  group  of  officers 
standing  back  of  him  cried  out  "  War !  We  are  to 
mobilize !  "  whereupon  the  King,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
embraced  the  Prince.^ 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  expectant 
people  outside  the  station ;  and  immediately  a  mighty 
cheer  went  up  that  made  the  windows  shiver,  and  that 
was  repeated  along  the  entire  route  which  the  King's 
carriage  took  to  the  palace.  This,  too,  was  surrounded 
by  an  enthusiastic  throng,  cheering,  and  singing  ''God 
Save  the  King."  Toward  eleven  o'clock,  after  the 
King  had  repeatedly  appeared  at  the  windows  to  bow 
his  thanks  to  the  crowd  below,  an  officer  stepped  out 
in  front  of  the  palace  to  announce  to  the  multitudes 
"  His  Majesty  is  holding  a  council  of  war,  and  desires, 
to  be  undisturbed."  Immediately  from  mouth  to  mouth 
was  passed  the  word :   "  The  King  wishes  to  be  undis- 

1  As  related  by  eye-wltnesseg.  Compare  the  report  made  by  Bismarck 
in  person  ou  September  23d,  1888. 
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turbed;"  and  two  minutes  later  the  people  had  disap- 
peared as  though  by  magic,  and  the  large  square  in 
front  of  the  palace  lay  deserted  and  silent. 

During  the  night  the  orders  for  mobilization  were 
issued,  and  the  corresponding  despatches  sent  to  the 
South  German  allies. 

On  the  following  morning  this  notice  was  posted  up 
in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Germany:  All 
I'eserves  are  to  report  for  duty,  guards  as  well  as  third 
augmentation.     First  day  of  mobilization,  July  16th. 

Speedily  the  call  to  arms  was  carried  abroad,  reach- 
ing even  the  remotest  farms ;  it  claimed  the  occupant 
of  the  most  sumptuous  palace  and  of  the  poorest  hut 
alike,  and  everywhere  it  met  with  the  same  patriotic 
response.  Of  the  German  people  as  a  whole  may  be 
said  that  which  upon  a  foimer  occasion  was  remarked 
of  the  Prussian  kings :  they  are  a  race  mighty  in  war, 
but  not  given  to  war.  Here  there  was  no  talk  of  a 
position  of  preponderance  in  Europe,  nor  thought  of 
aggression  upon  the  neighbor  in  the  West.  Every  one 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  peaceful  days,  looked  forward 
to  enjoying  the  reward  of  successful  labor,  and  desired 
to  live  by  Goethe's  maxim:  "Morning's  duty  I  even- 
ing's guest  I     Week  day's  labor !   feast  day's  rest !  " 

Suddenly  into  this  peaceful  existence  came  the  news 
of  the  French  hostility  occasioned  by  the  choice  of  a 
Spanish  king ;  at  this  attack,  regarded  by  the  Germans 
as  an  act  of  madness  or  of  infai^y,  the  Teutonic  blood, 
which  ordinarily  coursed  so  tranquilly  tlirough  their 
veins,  seethed  with   bitter  indignation,  and,  with  the 
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strength  of  a  giant,  the  ancient  furor  teutonicus  rose 
to  give  battle  to  the  Frencli  vehemence.  And  for  the 
very  reason  that  here  the  excitement  had  sprung  from 
the  necessity  of  self-defence,  it  was  more  intense  and 
more  general  than  in  France.  The  ideal  thought  of 
defending  German  unity,  and  the  very  practical  neces- 
sity of  protecting  private  interests,  combined  to  form  a 
single  mighty  incentive. 

The  national  guardsman,  who  in  only  too  many  in- 
stances left  wife  and  child  in  bitter  need,  clenched  his 
fist  in  angry  resentment  as  he  marched  away  with  the 
thought:  God  have  pity  upon  the  Frenchman  who 
may  fall  into  my  hands.  The  young  soldiers  took 
leave  of  their  parents,  who  in  anguish  and  with  teai-s, 
and  yet  with  pride  and  gratitude,  clasped  their  gayly 
departing  sons  in  their  arms,  perhaps  for  a  last  time. 
The  lecture-rooms  of  the  univereities  grew  silent  and 
empty ;  the  students  who  as  yet  had  not  served  in  the 
army  travelled  about  the  country  in  search  of  a  regi- 
ment which  they  might  enter,  but  usually  without  suc- 
cess, since  all  the  corps  were  full  and  more  than  full. 
In  that  case  they  either  found  admission  into  a  reserve 
battalion,  or  formed  themselves  into  so-called  emer- 
gency corps,  not  infrequently  under  the  leaderehip  of 
professors  whose  sympathy  with  the  general  movement 
would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  inactively  at  home, 
notwithstanding  their  advanced  age;  the  special  duty 
for  which  these  corpgTwere  organized  was  to  carry  the 
wounded  from  the  battle-fields,  —  and  plentiful  and 
dangerous  was  the  work  which  awaited  them. 
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In  every  community  societies  were  formed  for  the 
pui-pose  of  establishing  suitable  hospitals,  and  of  col- 
lecting materials  for  bandages,  as  well  as  food  and 
clothing  of  every  description  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
who  would  soon  fill  the  hospitals.  German  industry 
had  led  many  of  the  young  men  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  at  the  first  note  of 
alarm,  without  waiting  for  official  notification,  all  of 
these  now  hastened  to  take  their  places  in  the  regi- 
ments of  their  native  land.  The  writers  of  the  day 
called  to  mind  the  similar  uprising  in  1813 ;  to  the 
old  martial  songs  of  Amdt,  Komer,  and  Schenken- 
dorf,  new  ones  were  added  by  the  poets  of  the  land, 
among  them  some  which  were  of  the  highest  poetical 
ardor,  such  as  Geibel's  "  Song  of  Victory ;  "  there  was 
not  a  newspaper  in  the  land  which  did  not  seek  from 
day  to  day  to  stimulate  the  national  enthusiasm.  For 
long  centuries  past  Germans  had  been  arrayed  against 
Germans  without  realizing  what  they  did ;  now  at  last 
the  German  nation  had  awaked  to  the  consciousness 
of  its  unity  and  its  strength,  and  with  joyful  resolve 
millions  hastened  to  attest  their  allegiance  to  the  newly 
found  fellowship,  and  to  repulse  the  bitter  foe  of  old 
from  whom  so  much  had  been  endured.  This  conjBict 
was  to  be  no  tournament  for  the  display  of  knightly 
feats  at  arms  or  diplomatic  skill;  but,  far  from  it, 
prince  and  peasant,  statesman  and  soldier,  were  alike 
determined  to  fight  until  the  last  breath,  or  until  the 
disturber  of  the  peace  had  been  utterly  vanquished. 
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All  other  interests  receded;  party  opposition  and 
religious  differences  were  forgotten;  social  intercourse 
was  purged  of  its  luxury,  and  of  the  petty  jealousies 
of  the  several  coteries ;  no  mean  care,  no  selfish  desire, 
dared  to  manifest  itself;  it  seemed  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  the  grandly  dawning  conception  of  their 
fatherland  the  people  had  grown  nobler  and  purer.  He 
whose  happy  privilege  it  was  to  witness  these  first  days 
of  a  nation's  uprising  in  Germany  will  his  life  long 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  them  as  a  sacred  treasure. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  notice  to  mobilize  ap- 
peared, on  July  16th,  Gramont's  empty  pretexts  for 
the  incitement  of  war  were  confuted  by  Bismarck  in 
his  report  to  the  Federal  Council ;  in  it  he  stated  the 
facts,  showing  that  the  thought  of  the  HohenzoUem 
candidacy  had  originated  in  Spain ;  that  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  wholly  unofiBcial  in  its  nature  and  conducted 
with  utmost  secrecy,  had  then  been  made  by  Marshal 
Prim ;  that,  with  regard  to  the  answer  to  be  given. 
King  William  had  been  consulted  only  in  his  capacity 
OS  head  of  the  family ;  that  the  final  official  negotiap- 
tions  had  been  conducted  between  Madrid  and  Sigma- 
ringen  without  the  King's  concurrence ;  and  that  Prince 
Leopold  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  crown 
without  the  King's  knowledge,  which  he  was  fully  at 
liberty  to  do,  since  the  HohenzoUem  family  compact 
gave  the  King  no  right  either  to  forbid  or  to  order  the 
Prince's  action  in  this  matter.  Accordingly  the  French 
demand  that  the  King  should  forbid  any  future  candi- 
dacy had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason ;  hence,  the  termina- 
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tion  of  the  negotiations  begun  at  Ems  was  unavoidable. 
The  French  Ambassador  had,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  been  subjected  to  no  indignity,  nor  had  this 
been  intimated  in  the  now  notorious  despatch  as  pub* 
lished  in  the  papers.  The  Prussian  representatives  had 
been  given  no  further  information  regarding  the  inci- 
dent than  that  which  the  despatch  itself  conveyed. 

After  hearing  this  exposition  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
the  Federal  delegate  from  Saxony,  Minister  von  Friesen^ 
announced  his  Government's  unqualified  approval  of  the 
course  pursued,  concluding  with  the  words:  "France 
evidently  seeks  war ;  let  us  then  carry  it  through  with 
all  the  expedition  and  energy  of  which  we  are  capable." 
And  to  this  all  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil agreed. 

On  July  19th  Le  Sourd  presented  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  was  but  a  more  concise  form  of 
the  announcement  made  to  the  Chambers  on  the  15th. 
Hereupon  the  Reichstag  was  immediately  convoked  by 
the  Presidium  of  the  Confederation,  and  began  its  ses- 
sion on  the  same  day. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  King,  with  earnest 
and  dignified  words,  deplored  the  coming  conflict  occa- 
sioned by  passionate  excitement  in  France  and  declared 
upon  a  wholly  groundless  pretext;  in  conclusion  he 
expressed  his  strong  reliance  upon  the  unanimity  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Gennan  people.  On  the 
following  day  the  House  replied  to  this  speech  with 
a  most  enthusiastic  address,  adopted  without  a  single 
dissenting   voice,    and    closing   with   the    declaration: 
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Upon  the  field  of  battle  the  German  nation  will  be- 
come united. 

The  war  loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
thalers  asked  by  the  Government  was  approved  quite 
as  unanimously,  both  in  its  firat  and  second  readings,  as 
well  as  in  the  final  action  on  July  21st,  after  which  the 
House  decided,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Party  of  Progress,  to  extend  tlie  pi-esent  legislative 
period,  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  fall,  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  was  not  the  time  to  think  of  elec- 
tions, but  of  battles;  a  single  mighty  impulse  swayed 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  desire  to  share  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fatherland  by  giving  the  strength  of  their 
support  to  its  defenders  and  their  leadei-s. 

During  these  days  the  aspiration  for  nationality 
asserted  itself  as  the  predominant  influence  south  of 
the  Main  also,  although  even  now  not  without  a  hard 
struggle. 

iorthe  Lower  House  at  Munich  the  army  budget  wa8 
the  subject  under  discussion  from  July  13th  to  15th, 
the  very  days  during  which  the  crisis  in  Paris  was  at  its 
height.  The  Ultramontanes,  or,  as  they  styled  them- 
selves, the  Patriotic  Party  (in  their  care  for  their  own 
State,  Bavaria),  controlled  the  majority  of  the  votes, 
and  were  for  the  time  re-enforced  by  a  number  of  Dem- 
ocrats. They  maintained  that  the  standing  army,  by 
draining  the  money  and  labor  supply  of  the  country, 
was  ruining  the  land.  The  Bavarian  people  could  not 
continue  to  expend  fifteen  million  florins  for  military 
purposes;    a  change  would  have  to  be   made   to   the 
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militia  system,  requiring  a  service  of  only  eight  months, 
which  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  train- 
ing, and  would  cost  the  country  only  half  as  much  as 
the  present  method. 

When  both  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
Von  Pranckh,  with  great  earnestness  called  attention  to 
the  immediate  danger  of  a  French  war,  they  received 
the  reply :  At  present  we  are  deliberating  upon  a  peace 
budget ;  in  case  of  war,  we  will  do  our  part ;  after  the 
war  is  over  there  will  again  be  days  of  peace,  and  it  is 
for  these  that  we  are  legislating  to-day. 

The  men  of  the  majority  were  especially  eager  that 
the  action  they  advocated  should  be  taken,  since  with 
the  discontinuance  of  the  standing  army  the  hated  Prus- 
sian alliance  would  lose  all  practical  force ;  in  the  ar- 
dor with  which  this  object  was  pursued,  the  fact  was 
entirely  overlooked  that  the  Government,  which  had 
no  intention  of  relinquishing  the  reliable  system  of 
defence  inaugurated  in  1867,  was  thereby  forced  into 
closer  union  with  Prussia.  At  the  close  of  the  general 
debate,  on  July  15th,  the  President  of  the  House  had 
the  good  judgment  to  postpone  tlie  special  debate.  That 
his  action  was  well  founded  was  soon  to  appear;  for 
the  day's  session  had  hardly  closed  when  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  announcement  which  had  been  made  to 
the  Chambers  at  Paris,  and  which  was  synonymous 
with  war. 

Regarding  the  attitude  which  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment would  assume,  there  was  even  now  not  the  slight- 
est  doubt.     On    July  16th,   simultaneously  with   the 
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Prussian  orders  for  mobilization,  those  for  the  Bava- 
rian army  were  issued.  Ultmmontane  and  Democratic 
papers  in  which  appeared  abusive  articles  in  denuncia- 
tion of  a  war  fought  at  the  side  of  Prussia  were  seized 
by  the  police ;  although  this  precaution  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary, since  the  patriotic  German  sentiment  of  the 
population  had  by  this  time  become  so  intense  that  in 
Munich  the  editor  of  an  Ultramontane  paper  begged 
to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  police  to  es- 
cape violence  from  the  populace,  by  whom  his  life  was 
threatened. 

On  July  17  th  the  large  square  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace  was  thronged  with  a  dense  crowd  of  people, 
whose  resounding  huzzas  gave  expression  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  firm  stand  which  their  King  had  taken. 
In  Niimberg,  a  mass-meeting  of  four  thousand  men, 
in  which  the  Democratic  element  also  was  represented, 
drew  up  resolutions  voicing  the  hope  that  in  the  face 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  so  wantonly  made  by  France, 
the  Representative  Assembly  would  by  unanimous  con- 
sent sanction  all  measures  necessary  to  an  energetic 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  the  young  men  of  the 
country  would  cheerfully  place  themselves  at  the  ser- 
vice of  their  fatherland.  The  latter  half  of  the  appeal 
was  fulfilled  even  before  it  was  heard,  for  from  every 
part  of  the  land  the  young  men  hastened  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  flag. 

But  with  the  Representative  Assembly  matters  stood 
very  differently.  On  July  18th  the  Government  pre- 
sented a  motion  in  the  Lower  House  asking  for  a  credit 
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of  five  million  florins  to  cover  the  expense  of  mobilizing^ 
and  of  twenty-one  millions  more  for  the  demands  ex- 
pected during  the  montlis  intervening  between  this  and 
the  close  of  the  year.  Discretion  suggested  that  this 
request  be  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  as  yet 
the  Government  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
casris  foederis,  as  also  that  attempts  at  mediation  were 
in  progi-ess  in  which  Bavaria  had  participated.  (Ba- 
varia had  transmitted  the  proposition  to  Berlin  that 
Prussia  should  recognize  the  principle  that  the  princes 
of  Great  Powers  were  hereafter  to  be  excluded  from 
foreign  thrones,  a  suggestion  which  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances could,  of  course,  receive  no  consideration 
in  Berlin.)  This  attitude  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Government,  which  at  heart  was  fully  resolved  upon 
war,  did  not,  however,  make  any  impression  upon  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encour- 
aged the  Ultramontanes  to  take  a  wholly  unreserved 
stand  against  the  Government.  It  was  due  to  their 
votes  tliat  the  motion  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  their  club,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  no  money  except  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  armed  neutrality,  and  in  mucli 
smaller  amounts  than  those  which  had  been  asked. 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  19th,  Deputy  Joi'g 
read  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House.  As 
editor  of  the  JTistorisch-politischen  Blatter  he  had  writ- 
ten many  articles  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  politics ; 
he,  himself,  had  a  high  appreciation  of  his  ability  in 
this  field,  and  in  his  party  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
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of  being  an  expert  in  matters  of  diplomacy.  Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  it  was  his  fate  not  only  to  dis- 
play a  thoroughly  anti-German  spirit,  but  a  remarkable 
deficiency  in  statesmanship  as  well. 

Elfery  seat  in  the  Chamber  was  occupied,  the  gal- 
leries were  filled  with  an  intensely  excited  and  eagerly 
attentive  audience;  outside,  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  a  dense  mass  of  people  so  demonstrative  in  their 
disapproval  of  the  Course  pursued  by  the  majority  that 
the  Government  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  station  a 
guard  of  soldiers  upon  the  lower  floor  of  the  building. 
Amidst  such  surroundings  Jorg  developed  his  theory 
of  armed  neutrality,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  earnest 
and  high-principled  endeavor  of  a  State  to  abstain  from 
jjarticipating  in  the  wars  of  other  nations  so  long  as  it 
was  not  compelled  to  action  by  a  danger  threatening 
its  own  existence. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  Count 
Bray  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Prince  Leopold  the  Spanish  question  had 
ended,  and  a  German  one  had  been  opened.  To  this 
Jorg  now  replied  that  with  regard  to  the  demand  sul)- 
sequently  made  by  France,  and  which  he  considered 
a  perfectly  just  one,  it  would  have  cost  Prussia  only 
one  little  word  to  avoid  the  spilling  of  much  and  pre- 
cious blood.  The  King,  however,  had  taken  it  amiss 
that  Benedetti  had  addressed  him  upon  the  public 
promenade ;  and  so  it  was  that  a  real  or  imagined  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  etiquette  had  given  rise  to  this 
war,  which,  therefore,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
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a  German  question.  The  Minister  himself  had  advised 
neutrality,  provided  the  contending  parties  would  re- 
spect it.  "  Very  good ;  in  the  present  case  this  condi- 
tion is  forthcoming,"  declared  the  speaker.  "  Prussia,, 
to  be  sure,  has  as  yet  not  expressed  itself  upoi>  this 
point;  but  the  advantages  it  would  derive  from  the 
neutrality  of  the  South  in  the  protection  afforded  its 
left  flank  are  so  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
concerning  its  decision.  France,  however,  has  offered 
to  respect  our  neutrality;  for  Minister  Gramont  has 
openly  stated  that  France  does  not  purpose  to  gain  one 
foot  of  German  soil  through  this  war :  in  fact,  it  is  the 
intention  to  guarantee  the  Palatinate  to  us." 

Here,  again,  was  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  well  versed 
in  these  matters,  and  yet  had  no  idea  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  although  to  understand  that  which  was  under 
consideration  required  no  technical  knowledge,  but 
only  ordinary  common  sense;  this  had,  however,  been 
impaired  in  the  speaker  by  the  inordinate  party  feeling 
of  the  Ultramontane. 

The  true  condition  may  be  learned  from  the  fact^  that 
when  Gramont  read  the  despatch  sent  him  by  St.  Val- 
lier,  in  which  the  latter  reported  the  complaint  made 
by  Minister  Varnbiiler  that  the  course  pursued  by 
France  made  the  neutrality  desired  by  the  South  Ger- 
man States  impossible  to  them,  Gramont  testily  wrote 
upon  the  margin  of  the  despatch :  "  As  though  we  had 
ever  consented  to  such  neutrality ;  we  need  the  Palati- 
nate for  our  strategic  march  northward,  and  Swabia 
and  Bavaria  for  our  further  operations."     The  last  part 
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of  his  remark  had  reference  to  the  union  between  the 
French  forces  and  their  Italian  allies,  for  Gramont  still 
hoped  for  aid  from  Italy. 

Jorg  could,  of  course,  have  no  knowledge  of  this ;  but 
the  man  to  whom  the  map  of  Europe  did  not  reveal 
the  utter  impossibility  of  Bavarian  neutrality  in  case 
of  war  between  North  Germany  and  France  had  for- 
ever forfeited  all  claim  to  statesmanship.  As  it  was^ 
the  Ministers  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  prove  him  in 
error ;  Count  Bray  on  the  ground  of  Bavaria's  duty  to 
Prussia  and  Germany,  Herr  von  Pranckh  by  the  argu- 
ment that  to-day  there  was  but  one  course  by  which 
Bavaria  could  maintain  her  independence,  and  that 
was  by  identifying  her  own  interests  with  those  of 
Germany. 

The  exciting  debate  which  ensued  was  continued 
until  late  into  the  night.  During  its  progress  it  be- 
come evident  that  many  of  the  Patriotic  Party  had 
been  converted  to  true  patriotism  by  the  convincing 
power  of  facts.  Professor  Sepp,  a  thorough  scholar, 
although  at  times  of  an  oddly  religious  turn  of  mind, 
told  the  House  that  no  longer  ago  than  the  evening 
before  he  had  written  out  a  speech  advocating  neu- 
trality. '*  But,"  said  he,  "  yesterday  and  to-day  are 
separated  as  by  a  decade  of  ordinary  events ;  since  then 
the  French  declaration  of  war  has  been  received;  the 
Iving  of  Prussia  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  takes 
our  support  for  granted ;  who  to-day  is  inclined  to  ask 
for  the  cause  of  the  war?  Yesterday  the  woes  of  1866 
were  still  remembered ;   to-day  wrath  against  France  is 
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pre-eminent  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  German.  In  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  we  Bavarians  took  no  part;  in  the 
new  battle  of  nations  we  want  to  do  our  share." 

A  storm  of  applause  rang  through  the  hall  at  the 
close  of  this  speech,  after  which  Deputies  Fischer  and 
Volk,  both  National  Liberals,  ardently  advocated  the 
German  cause.  Deputy  Levi  from  the  Palatinate  de- 
clared :  "  With  us  all  parties  are  as  one  ;  we  know  full 
well  what  our  province  has  to  expect,  but  above  all 
else  we  want  to  be  Germans,  and  stand  or  fall  with  our 
(ierman  brothera.''  When  hereupon  the  old  advocate 
of  Jbhe  greater  Germany,  Deputy  Edel,  with  a  speech 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  joined  the  Nationalists,  the 
triumph  of  their  cause  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Despite  the  earnest  warnings  of  the  President  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  must  be  observed,  energetic 
applause,  and  hisses  too,  had  not  infrequently  inter- 
rupted the  speakers ;  at  length,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  by  a  vote  of  89  voices  against  58,  the  House 
gave  its  decision  against  the  motion  presented  by  the 
Committee,  and  a  little  later  rejected  a  modified  form 
of  it  also  by  a  vote  of  76  against  72.  Again  cheer 
upon  cheer  rose  from  the  galleries. 

And  now,  since  war  was  inevitable,  the  motion  for 
a  credit  of  five  millions  for  the  expenditures  of  mobili- 
zation was  after  all  passed;  hardly  had  the  decision 
been  announced  when  so  deafening  a  roar  of  approval 
rang  up  from  the  street  below  that  the  President  was 
compelled  to  pause  in  taking  the  votes  upon  the  next 
^piestion  in  oixier,  but  soon  was  enabled  to  declare  that 
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the  further  credit  of  twenty-one  millions  had  also  been 
granted.  Before  the  close  of  the  day's  session  the 
entire  Government  bill  was  accepted  by  101  against 
47  voices.  When  the  deputies  left  the  hall  of  assembly 
they  found  the  streets  thronged  with  thousands  of 
people  whose  jubilant  cheers  rent  the  air. 

On  the  morning  of  July  20th  the  decision  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  without  previous  discussion  of  any 
kind.  The  action  which  the  Assembly  had  taken  was 
then  at  once  announced  to  Berlin  by  telegram,  and  by 
the  same  medium  the  two  monarchs  exchanged  warm 
fraternal  greetings. 

The  Bavarian  people  had  sliown  that  when  put  to 
the  test  their  hearts,  too,  responded  to  Schenkendorf's 
immortal  words :  Germany,  Germany  above  all  else  I 

In  Wiirtemberg  matters  took  a  very  similar  course. 
Here,  too,  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber had  announced  its  intention  in  the  coming  fall  ses- 
sion to  force  the  introduction  of  the  militia  system  by 
making  sweeping  reductions  in  the  army  budget,  as  a 
fii-st  step  towaixl  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  alliance. 
The  leading  Ministers,  Mittnacht  and  Varnbiiler,  were 
most  anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Chamber,  and 
hoped  to  moderate  the  disposition  of  the  House  major- 
ity by  making  great  concessions  to  the  popular  demand. 

Upon  King  Charles,  despite  the  various  anti-Prussian 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  this 
Democratic  attack  upon  his  array  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  make   him   a  stancher  friend  to  the  national 
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cause  thau  he  had  been  before.  He  a^sked  General 
Suckow,  at  that  time  Chief  of  the  General  Staffs 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Ministry  of  War  with  the  stipulation 
that  although  the  present  organizations  should  be  eon- 
tinned  the  expenditure  should  be  reduced  by  a  half 
million  florins.  Suckow  consented,  although  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  de- 
sired amount  would  be  saved,  in  part  by  cutting  every 
expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  in  part  by 
making  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  privates  in 
the  army  when  on  a  peace  footing,  although  the  regi- 
ments as  represented  by  the  corps  of  officers  were  to 
remain  intact,  and  the  Prussian  drill  and  manoeuvre 
regulations,  as  well  as  the  term  of  two  years'  servicCy 
were  to  be  retained. 

A  draft  of  the  army  budget  based  on  this  plan  re- 
ceived the  King's  sanction,  and  on  June  14th  was  also 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  although  at  the 
close  of  the  deliberations  Minister  Vambiiler  remarked, 
"  Our  new  Minister  of  War  will  have  to  come  down  a 
little  from  his  plans,  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  which 
was  hardly  encouraging  to  Suckow.  On  the  29th  of 
June  the  draft  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Lower  House  for  preliminary  examination;  the 
final  action,  however,  was  not  to  be  taken  until  the  fall 
session.  King  Charles  went  to  the  Engadine  for  the 
summer. 

Suddenly  a  complete  transformation  was  wrought  in 
this  state  of  affairs  by  the  new  and  unreasonable  de- 
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mands  which  France  made  of  the  Kmg  of  Pi*ussia  after 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  had  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Spanish  throne.  Like  a  flash  the  dis- 
content over  the  existing  militarism,  and  the  fear  of 
Bismarck's  despotic  rule,  vanished.  As  with  the  Bava- 
rian so  with  the  Swabian  people ;  indignant  wrath  at 
the  unjust  French  attack  conquered  every  other  feeling. 
In  many  a  Swabian  city  and  village,  where  only  four 
short  weeks  before  the  accusation,  You're  a  Prussian, 
had  been  looked  upon  as  an  insult,  the  streets  now  rang 
with  cheers  for  King  William.  On  July  16th,  the  first 
day  of  mobilization  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  an 
inmiense  mass-meeting,  in  which  adherents  of  eveiy 
party  participated,  was  held  at  Stuttgart,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolutions,  greeted  with 
a  roar  of  applause :  The  war  l)etween  France  and  Prus- 
sia is  a  national  war;  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
France  upon  an  utterly  groundless  pretext  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thrusting  Germany  back  into  its  old  state  of 
dismemberment  and  impotence.  In  such  a  war  tiiere 
can  be  no  question  of  paity  among  Germans ;  the  hour 
has  come  when  the  treaties  of  alliance  are  to  be  put  to 
the  test;  we  expect  the  Government  of  Wiirtemberg  to 
give  its  unswerving  support  to  the  German  cause  by 
every  means  at  its  command,  and  despite  every  danger. 
The  Government  was  not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  King  returned  to  Stuttgart  with  all  haste  ; 
upon  his  arrival  there  on  July  17th,  he  ordered  the  im- 
mediate mobilization  of  the  army,  and  convoked  the 
Chambers  for  July  21st.     Varnbiiler  went  to  Munich  to 
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come  to  an  agreement  with  Count  Bray.  Mittnacht 
recognized  the  change  which  had  taken  place ;  and  as 
heretofore  he  had  been  an  uncompromising  particularist, 
so  now  he  became  the  most  unreserved  of  nationalists. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government,  Vambiiler  announced 
to  the  Lower  Chamber,  immediately  after  the  session 
had  been  opened,  that  tlie  Government  believed  it  to 
be  its  duty  to  take  an  unwavering  and  vigorous  stand 
in  defence  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Germany, 
which  implied  an  open  and  close  association  with 
Prussia;  accordingly  it  now  proposed  that  the  neces- 
sary credit  be  granted  by  the  Representative  Assembly. 

The  National  Liberal  leaders,  Holder  and  Romer, 
gave  the  motion  thus  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment their  hearty  support,  in  which  they  were  again 
and  again  interrupted  by  ringing  plaudits  from  the  au- 
dience which  filled  the  galleries.  The  leader  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  Meyer,  declared  that  although  it  had 
undoubtedly  been  the  desire  of  his  associates  to  abstain 
from  participation  in  this  war,  and,  together  with  Ba- 
varia, to  preserve  an  armed  neutrality  in  reliance  upon 
Austria,  which  to  their  unceasing  regret  had  been  thrust 
out  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  now  that  Bavaria  had 
said  No  to  this,  nothing  remained  but  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Government's  policy,  and,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  the  waste  of  more  words,  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  rules  of  the  House  required  that  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  usual  Committee,  whose  report  was 
made  on  the  very  next  day,  when  the  decision  desired 
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by  the  Government  was  given  by  the  House  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice.  To  be  sure,  thirty-eight  of  the 
deputies  could  not  deny  themselves  the  satisfaction  of 
accompanying  their  votes  by  the  explanatory  statement, 
that  their  action  had  been  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
Germany's  integrity,  although  they  believed  that  this 
war  was  but  a  consequence  of  1866,  and  that  they 
missed  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  member  of  the  Con- 
federation which  had  once  been  the  most  powerful 
one. 

With  the  people  this  wail  of  regret  uttered  by  the 
"  People's  Party "  found  no  response ;  as  matters  had 
gone  in  Munich,  so  they  went  in  Stuttgart ;  here,  too, 
the  cries  that  were  raised  by  the  multitude  outside 
demanding  participation  in  the  coming  conflict  were 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Assembly  hall ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  deliberations,  the  deputies 
stepped  into  the  street,  they  were  greeted  with  shouts 
of  gratitude  for  the  action  they  had  taken. 

Even  greater,  if  possible,  tlian  the  enthusiasm  here, 
was  that  displayed  in  Baden,  although  this  State  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  war.  But  because  of  the 
very  nearness  of  the  danger  the  patriotic  excitement 
was  the  more  intense  and  enduring;  and  fierce  and 
bitter  was  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  reached 
its  climax  when  on  July  21st  the  Duke  of  Gramont 
announced  to  the  Baden  chargS  d'affaires  at  Paris  that 
he  had  been  informed  that,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  granades  were  going  to  be  used  by  the  Baden 
infantry,  in  consequence  of  which  that  State  could  ex- 
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pect  no  better  treatment  at  tlie  hands  of  France  than 
the  Palatinate  had  received  from  Melac  and  Duras; 
not  even  the  women  would  be  spared. 

That  the  Baden  Government  could  upon  the  spot 
prove  the  utter  untruthfulness  of  this  accusation  only 
increased  the  wrath  of  the  people  who  were  so  barba- 
rously threatened.  Baden  had  not  participated  in  the 
uprising  of  1813 ;  now  its  people  were  reminded  by  the 
foe  himself  of  the  worst  outrages  which  its  flourishing 
provinces  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  old  arch- 
enemy. We  can  readily  imagine  what,  after  this,  was 
the  effect  of  Napoleon's  war  manifesto  against  Prussia, 
published  on  July  28d,  and  in  which  appeared  the  fine 
phrase:  "Our  quarrel  is  not  with  Germany;  we  res|)ect 
its  independence,  and  desire  that  its  several  peoples 
shall  be  free  to  decide  their  own  destinies."  The  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  XIV.  was  posing  as  the  guardian  of 
German  liberty  against  Prussian  tyranny. 

But  only  so  much  the  more  earnestly  and  quickly  did 
Baden  prepare  for  the  conflict;  mobilization  was  or- 
dered for  the  16th ;  the  fortress  of  Rastatt  was  armed 
with  all  haste,  and  the  Kehl-Strasburg  bridge  across  the 
Rhine  was  destroyed.  The  Representative  Assembly 
was  not  in  session;  but  here  the  Government  was  so 
sure  of  the  Assembly's  unqualified  approval  that  the 
members  were  spared  the  trouble  of  coming  together. 
Not  without  anxiety,  but  with  a  feeling  of  strong  re- 
liance upon  the  promised  help  from  their  North  Ger- 
man brothers  in  arms,  did  the  people  of  Baden  look 
forward  to  the  war  which  was  before  them. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fear  entertained  arose  from 
the  very  natural  conclusion  that  France  would  not  have 
rushed  so  headlong  into  a  contest  unless,  by  long  and 
careful  preparation,  it  felt  itself  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  its  adversarj"^;  and  that  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war  a  French  army  would  cross  the  Rhine, 
and  inflict  heavy  losses  upon  the  Germans,  probably  not 
so  ready  for  war  as  were  their  assailants.  Moltke,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  troubled  by  any  such  apprehension; 
on  one  occasion,  when  addressed  upon  the  subject,  he 
replied  with  great  calmness :  "  It  is  possible  that  before 
our  forces  can  get  to  South  Germany,  its  soil  may  be  in- 
vaded by  French  troops,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  not  a 
man  of  them  will  ever  get  back  to  France." 

The  people,  however,  who  had  not  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  conditions  at  that  time,  overestimated  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  whose  armies  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  the  victors  wherever  they  had 
appeared,  and  whose  success  in  this  conflict  also  was 
fully  expected  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  yet,  con- 
cerning the  final  issue  there  was  little  doubt  in  Geiv 
many ;  again  and  again  in  those  days  could  have  been 
heard  the  opinion :  At  first  we  may  suffer  defeat ;  but 
our  strength  will  endure,  and  in  the  end  we  will  con- 
quer. The  consciousness  of  a  just  cause,  and  the  in- 
centive of  national  unity,  raised  all  hearts  above  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment,  and  inspired  them  with  the 
hope  of  victory. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATTESMPTS  TO   FORM  ALLIANCBS. 

Germany  was  united,  and  was  resolved  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  a  conflict  for  life  or  death.  It  was  Bis- 
marck's opinion,  moreover,  that  after  the  course  events 
had  taken,  Germany  could  count  upon  Spain's  assist- 
ance, since  it  was  through  that  countiy's  repeated  and 
importunate  endeavor  to  obtain  the  object  of  its  desire 
that  Prussia  had  become  involved  in  this  deplorable 
conflict;  he  believed,  therefore,  that  Spain  would  con- 
sider participation  in  the  war  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
honor  as  well  as  a  necessary  protest  against  French  in- 
terference. These  expectations  were,  however,  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

After  Prince  Leopold  had  withdrawn  his  acceptance, 
Spain  felt  relieved  of  all  further  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  the  controversy,  besides  which, 
owing  to  the  very  precarious  state  of  affairs  prevailing 
at  home,  it  felt  itself  to  be  in  no  condition  to  partici- 
pate in  a  struggle  with  so  formidable  an  opponent  as 
the  French  Empire.  Germany  was  destined  to  engage 
in  the  contest  unaided  from  abroad,  and  thus  in  utter 
self-dependence  to  prove  its  strength. 
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To  the  Frencn  manifesto  of  July  23d,  Bismarck  re- 
plied by  publishing  the  proposal  of  alliance  made  in 
August,  1866,  according  to  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  to  receive  armed  assistance  from  Prussia  for 
the  conquest  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  in  return  for 
which  the  North  German  Confederation  would  be  al- 
lowed to  incorporate  the  South  German  States. 

Despite  Benedetti's  cunningly  devised  refutation,  the 
untruthfulness  of  which  was  soon  authentically  estab- 
lished, the  impression  which  this  disclosure  made  upon 
all  Europe  was  a  profound  one.  In  South  Germany  it 
raised  to  the  utmost  the  indignant  aversion  with  which 
the  people  turned  from  all  connection  with  France  ;  in 
England,  where  every  menace  to  Belgian  independence 
touched  a  most  vulnerable  spot,  it  won  at  a  single 
stroke  the  favor  of  public  opinion  for  the  Prussian  arms, 
without  distinction  as  to  political  parties.  The  great 
popular  organs.  The  Times^  Daily  NewB^  etc.,  violently 
denounced  the  French  policy.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
English  Government  was  of  a  different  type ;  it  care- 
fully avoided  the  expression  of  any  opinion  except  an 
abhorrence  of  all  the  evils  of  war,  as  beseems  good 
Christians,  noble  philanthropists,  and  prudent  merchants. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  adopted  the  course  best 
calculated  to  put  this  humane  view  into  practice.  If 
on  July  12th,  —  when,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Leopold,  Gramont  told  the  English  Ambassador  of  the 
new  demands  he  intended  to  make,  —  Lord  Lof tus  had 
been  in  a  position  not  only  to  warn  him  that  by  such  a 
proceeding  he  would  incur  the  reproach  of  the  worlds 
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but  also  to  amiouiice  to  him  that  Great  Britain  was 
firmly  resolved  to  oppose  every  new  disturbance  of  the 
peace  In*  all  the  means  at  its  command,  Napoleon  and 
the  majority  of  his  ministers  would  doubtless  have 
found  the  strength  successfully  to  withstand  the  bluster 
of  the  Arcadians.  Such  was  the  stand  taken  against 
Talleyrand  and  Thieis  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Bel- 
gian and  Oriental  questions  of  1831  and  1840,  and 
again  as  late  as  1869  by  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Belgium 
was  menaced  by  Napoleon ;  and  in  each  instance  peace 
was  preserved  to  Europe. 

But  who,  indeed,  would  have  expected  so  manly  an 
attitude  from  men  like  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville? 
To  threaten  with  hand  on  hilt,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace,  would  have  appeared  barbarous  and 
unseemly  to  them,  especially  since  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy they  had  greatly  reduced  England's  armed  force. 
Accordingly,  at  the  last  moment  they  made  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  see  what  diplomatic  skill  might  accomplish. 

We  remember  that  on  July  13th  Gramont  urgently 
solicited  Lord  Lyons  to  induce  his  Government  to  influ- 
ence the  Prussian  king  to  forbid  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollem  to  reconsider  the  Spanish  candidacy  in  the  future, 
since  that  would  end  the  diflBculty.  This  suggested  to 
Lord  Granville  a  proposal  which  he  transmitted  to  both 
Governments  on  July  14th ;  namely,  that  France  should 
recall  the  demand  for  guaranties,  whereupon  King  Wil- 
liam should  formally  announce  the  Prince's  withdrawal 
to  the  French  Government.  This  proposition  was 
somewhat  belated  as  to  its  one  half,  and  a  little  prema- 
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ture  as  to  the  other ;  for  the  King  had  already  made  the 
announcement  on  the  13th  through  Benedetti,  and  Gra- 
mont  had  not  the  least  idea  of  withdrawing  his  demand. 
Consequently,  on  the  15th,  the  proposal  was  simulta- 
neously declined  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin.  Lord  Gran- 
ville's next  resort  was  to  that  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  concluded  in  1856,  which  requires  that  before 
declaring  war,  contending  Powers  shall  seek  an  adjusts 
ment  through  the  good  offices  of  friendly  governments. 
To  this  Gramont  replied  that  it  was  too  late  for  media- 
tion, war  was  inevitable ;  and  Bismarck  declared  that 
since  France  was  the  aggressor,  that  country  must  be 
the  one  to  take  the  first  step  toward  conciliation. 

Thus  this  attempt  also  ended  in  failure ;  and  on  July 
19tli,  England  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  the 
Queen  proclaimed  her  countrj-'s  neutrality,  declaring 
that  everj^  violation  of  it  by  her  subjects  would  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  law.  The  English  Ministers 
were  sorely  perplexed ;  they  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  disapprove  the  course  France  had  pursued  since 
the  6th,  and  more  especially  since  the  12th;  neverthe- 
less, in  their  hearts  remained  the  old  sentiments,  — 
in  Lord  Granville's  a  warm  inclination  to  France,  in 
Gladstone's  a  strong  dislike  for  Germany,  — although 
they  were  evinced  only  in  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  a  prudent  regard  for  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  England's  mercantile  interests. 

During  the  discussion  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Disraeli  warned  against  placing  too 
great  reliance  upon  fine  phrases  and  old  treaties,  and 
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advised  that  in  any  case  England  arm  herself  well. 
Moreover,  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  another  guaranty 
which  England  had  undertaken  in  the  Vienna  Congress 
of  1815;  namely,  Prussia's  possession  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces. But  Gladstone  repelled  this  intimation  as  vigor- 
orously  as  possible  by  the  unfounded  argument  that 
England  had  been  absolved  from  this  guaranty  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation  and  by  Prus- 
sia's annexations.  He  carefully  avoided  every  allusion 
to  Disraeli's  real  meaning ,  namely,  that  Belgian  inde- 
pendence would  be  of  short  duration  after  a  French 
conquest  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  that  therefore,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  Belgium,  English  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  the  success  of  the  Prussian  arms. 

But  Bismarck's  disclosures  had  after  all  made  Glad- 
stone somewhat  apprehensive  with  regard  to  Belgium's 
future;  and  he  now  roused  himself  to  the  wonderful 
endeavor  to  induce  the  two  contending  Powers  to  enter 
into  a  new  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality, with  the  additional  provision  that  in  the  event 
of  its  violation  by  either  party  England  would  co-ope- 
rate with  the  other  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, but  would  take  no  further  part  in  the  military 
operations.  The  thought  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  Power  that  had  disregarded  the 
compact  of  1839  was  little  to  be  relied  upon  to  hold  to 
the  conditions  of  a  new  treaty.  To  his  present  gratifi- 
cation, however,  the  two  belligerents  signed  the  treaty 
without  further  parley. 

But  more  vexatious  was  the  controversy  between  the 
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English  and  Prussian  Cabinets  to  which  the  duties  of 
neutrality  gave  rise,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
obligations  requiring  that  English  commerce  furnish 
neither  belligerent  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
war-like  stores,  the  so-called  contraband  of  war.  At  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.,  when  England  was  a  belligerent 
Power,  that  country  had  sought  to  include  as  much  as 
possible  in  that  which  was  to  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  contraband  of  war,  insisting  that  all  useful 
commodities,  such  as  grain,  for  instance,  came  under 
that  category,  and  had  even  confiscated  all  such  stores 
found  upon  neutral  vessels  bound  for  French  ports. 
Now  the  tables  were  turned ;  England  was  the  neutral 
State,  and  was  therefore  desirous  to  preserve  to  its  mer- 
chants the  greatest  possible  amount  of  trade. 

Immediately  after  the  French  declaration  of  war  had 
been  proclaimed,  Bismarck  received  information  that 
English  merchants  of  Birmingham  and  Newcastle  had 
delivered  large  supplies  of  coal  to  French  war  vessels 
destined  for  service  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  other 
English  firms  had  made  contracts  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  these  articles  were  contraband  of 
war;  and  accordingly  Bismarck  transmitted  the  request 
to  London,  that  in  compliance  with  the  Queen's  procla- 
mation the  English  Government  forbid  this  traffic.  But 
this  demand  met  with  an  ill  reception.  Lord  Gran- 
ville replied  that  coal  and  ammunition  were  at  all  times 
valuable  and  profitable  commodities  of  England's  export 
trade,  and  were  now  as  heretofore  sent  to  every  part  of 
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the  world.  Under  contrabaQd  of  war,  therefore,  could 
be  included  only  the  individual  shipment  when  con- 
signed to  a  belligerent  Power ;  and  since  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  Government  to  inquire  into 
this  in  every  instance,  it  could  comply  with  Prussia's 
request  only  by  general  restrictions  upon  the  export  of 
these  goods,  which  was  obviously  inexpedie«t  m  every 
way.  Moreover,  it  was  added,  during  the  wif  of\th^ 
Crimea,  when  Prussia  was  a  neutral,  such  articles  had 
constantly  found  their  way  from  Belgium  to  Russia  by 
way  of  Prussian  routes.  Prussia  must  therefore  at  that 
time  have  learned  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  prevent 
such  transportations. 

Prussia  admitted  the  truth  of  this ;  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty of  putting  a  complete  stop  to  smuggling  of  this 
kind,  but  directed  attention  so  much  the  jnore  emphati- 
cally to  another  fact,  equally  truS^that  ?^  ^e  lime  re- 
ferred  to  the  Prussian  Government  had  taken  the  afftion 
now  desired  of  England,  and  had  most  vigorously  sought 
to  enforce  it. 

In  this  connection  the  Attorney-General,  or  chief 
Government  advocate,  made  the  statement  to^Parl^^- 
ment,  that  in  England  it  is  not  within  tl^ijproiiince  ,of 
the  Government  to  decide  the  question  wiat  in  indivi- 
dual cases  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war;  but  that  this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prize-courts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  with  i*egard  to 
the  character  of  the  cargo  found  upon  a  captured  ves- 
sel. As  applied  to  the  impending  war,  this  implied  the 
very  friendly  declaration  that  England  would  not  in- 
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terfere  should  Prussian  warnships  seize  the  English  mer- 
chantmen  caiTying  contraband  of  war  to  French  ports^ 
and  the  unlawful  cargo  be  confiscated  by  the  Prussian 
prize-courts.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  whether 
theoretically  there  was  legal  foundation  for  this  decis- 
ion or  not,  practically  it  gave  the  English  merchants 
full  liberty  to  convey  war  material  of  every  description 
to  France;  since,  owing  to  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  French  naval  force,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
prospect  that  the  Prussian  war-ships  could  stop  this 
unlawful  traffic.  How  giuve  were  the  consequences 
of  England's  attitude  upon  this  question,  not  for  Ger- 
many alone,  we  shall  soon  learn. 

If  thus  through  England's  mercantile  interests,  and 
despite  the  freely  expressed  Prussian  sympathies  of  tiie 
Times^  the  English  Ministry  was  influenced  to  a  step 
redounding  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  there 
were  in  the  wide  field  of  English  commerce  other  in- 
terests, a  due  regard  for  which  resulted  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  frustration  of  important  French  aspirations. 
All  warfare  interrupts  commerce:,  consequently  com- 
mercial interests  demand  that  when  a  conflict  of  arms 
has  become  inevitable,  it  shall  be  restricted  to  as  lim- 
ited a  region  as  possible.  The  English  Cabinet  did  all 
in  its  power,  therefore,  to  localize,  as  it  was  called,  the 
German-French  war ;  that  is,  to  deter  other  States  from 
allying  themselves  with  either  belligerent.  As  in  the 
question  regarding  contraband  of  war,  this  may,  from  a 
judicial  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  eminently  non-parti- 
san ;  l)ut  in  its  practical  effects  it  touched  only  one  of  the 
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<5outending  Powers,  —  not  Prussia  this  time,  which  had 
long  ago  concluded  its  alliances,  but  France,  which 
was  still  endeavoring  to  form  them.  The  disadvantage 
incurred  by  the  French  policy  in  consequence  of  Eng- 
land's diplomatic  activity  in  this  respect  soon  proved 
to  be  most  momentous,  especially  so  since  the  English 
endeavor  was  energetically  supported  by  the  Russian 
Government;  although  the  incentives  by  which  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  actuated  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent ones  from  those  by  which  the  English  Cabinet 
was  influenced. 

In  the  first  place,  there  existed  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  his  royal  Prussian  uncle  not  only  the  tie 
of  relationship,  but  the  bond  of  a  warm  personal  esteem 
and  affection.  Tlie  Czar  had  at  the  beginning  disap- 
proved the  Hohenzollem  candidacy  as  much  as  any  one ; 
but  when,  after  Prince  Leopold  had  withdrawn,  Gra- 
mont  made  new  difficulties,  he  indignantly  condemned 
this  course.  To  this  were  added  important  political 
considerations.  He,  too,  feared  that  Germany  might  not 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  armies  of  France; 
and  nothing  seemed  more  probable  than  that  a  French 
invasion  of  Eastern  Germany  would  be  followed  by  re- 
newed revolt  of  the  Poles,  whom  it  had  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  submission  in  1863,  and  who  were 
already  noisily  proclaiming  to  the  world  their  French 
sympathies  and  the  hopes  they  set  upon  that  country. 
And  further,  we  know  how  bitter  a  feeling  of  humil- 
iation filled  every  Russian  heart  at  the  remembrance 
of  how  in  1856  the  Black  Sea  was  neutralized;   and 
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also  that  in  1866  Prussia  declared  itself  willing  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  Russia  for 
the  removal  of  this  obstacle  which  England  and  France 
had  placed  in  the  way  of  Russian  preponderance  in  the 
East.  Since  then  the  relations  between  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg  had  grown  more  and  more  cordial,  even 
without  the  tie  of  a  formal  alliance ;  and  the  more  it 
was  now  feared  by  the  Russian  Court  that  the  French 
armies  would  prove  superior  to  the  Prussian,  the  more 
eagerly  did  it  endeavor  to  prevent  their  augmentation 
by  those  of  an  ally. 

Denmark  was  the  first  to  discover  this.  Immedi- 
ately after  France  had  declared  war,  the  old  hatred  of 
Germany  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  Danish 
population  was  again  wrathfuUy  displayed.  In  Paris, 
too,  a  plan  was  at  once  devised,  acccording  to  which 
a  powerful  fleet,  caiTying  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  was 
to  be  despatched  to  the  Baltic ;  the  troops  were  to 
be  landed  at  some  point  upon  the  coast,  where  they 
were  to  be  re-enforced  by  twenty  thousand  Danes,  and 
thus  Berlin  was  to  be  threatened  from  a  position  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

This  was  quickly  thought,  but  not  so  easily  carried 
out.  Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  Prussia  sent  a 
request  to  the  Government  at  Copenhagen  that  Den- 
mark declare  its  neutrality  in  the  impending  war;  this 
was  followed  immediately  afterwards  by  a  very  courte- 
ous but  unmistakable  intimation  that,  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  Danish  hostility,  Prussian  troops  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  Jutland.     King  Christian,  less  inclined  to 
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war  than  were  his  people,  remembered  only  too  well 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  land  had  become  inyolved 
through  the  ardor  of  the  Eider  Danes  in  1864.  And 
when,  in  addition,  he  now  received  urgent  appeals, 
first  from  London  and  then  from  St,  Petersburg,  not 
again  to  stake  Denmark's  welfare  upon  the  possibilities 
of  a  hazardous  contest,  he  determined  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  sign  the  decla- 
i-ation  of  neutrality.  It  was  not  until  after  this  that 
Marquis  Cadore,  the  special  envoy  sent  by  France,  ar- 
rived in  Copenhagen,  bearing  the  proposition  that  Den- 
mark become  the  ally  of  France.  He  had  come  too 
late ;  he  had  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Government  had  proclaimed 
its  own  neutrality,  which,  it  declared,  would  be  rigidly 
maintained  so  long  as  this  was  at  all  compatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  country.  This  reservation  was  ex- 
plained by  diplomatic  communications  to  the  effect  that 
Russia  would  consider  its  interests  imperilled  in  the 
event  either  of  a  Polish  insurrection,  or  of  Austria's 
participation  in  the  war  against  Prussia ;  in  either  case 
Russia  would  enter  the  contest  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  ability.  Although  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  not 
officially  informed  of  this  intention,  it  was  not  left  in 
doubt  with  regard  to  it;  this  was  a  menacing  danger 
which  Count  Beust,  surrounded  by  perils  as  he  was, 
could  not  afford  to  lose  sight  of  for  a  moment. 

As  soon  as  war  had  been  decided  upon,  on  July 
15th,  France  lost  no  time  to  invite  the  two  friends 
with  whom  she  had  discussed  alliances  during  the  past 
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year  to  join  her  in  the  coming  contest.  As  we  remem- 
ber, in  September,  1869,  Napoleon  had  deferred  the 
signing  of  the  draft-treaty  of  alliance  because  Italy  had 
insisted  upon  the  proviso  that  the  French  garrison  still 
remaining  in  the  States  of  the  Church  be  withdrawn, 
a  stipulation  to  which  Napoleon  was  not  at  the  time 
willing  to  agree.  Now,  however,  the  handful  of  soldiers 
stationed  there  was  of  no  practical  significance  what- 
ever ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  French  troops,  being 
employed  elsewhere,  could  render  no  support. 

Accordingly  Napoleon  addressed  an  autograph  letter 
to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  stating  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  comply  with  Italy's  desire ;  that  he  would 
authorize  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  thus  returning 
to  the  basis  of  the  convention  of  September  15th,  1864, 
provided  that  Italy  would  undertake  the  duty  stipulated 
in  the  treaty;  namely,  to  respect  the  independence  of 
the  Papal  territory,  and  to  protect  it  against  attack  from 
abroad.  The  Duke  of  Gramont  then  gave  the  Italian 
military  attachS^  Count  Vimercati,  detailed  information 
regarding  the  proposed  offensive  triple  alliance ;  this 
the  Count  was  to  convey  first  to  Vienna  and  then  to 
Florence.  The  King's  decision  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter was  likewise  to  be  communicated  first  to  Vienna. 
Prince  Latour  d'Auvergne  was  to  be  sent  as  envoy  to 
Vienna  to  represent  France  in  the  negotiations. 

As  it  was  well  known  in  Paris  that  Austria  and  Italy 
would  require  at  least  six  weeks,  and  perhaps  even  a 
longer  time,  to  mobilize  their  armies,  it  was  understood 
that  both   these   countries,  although  entering  into  an 
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offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  would  for 
the  present  remain  neutral,  their  military  preparations 
being  only  preliminary  to  a  joint  attempt  at  mediation. 
As  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  war,  assuming  the  r/Ue 
of  mediator,  they  would  propose  unacceptable  terms  to 
Prussia,  and  upon  their  rejection  would  declare  war. 
As  demands  suited  to  this  purpose  were  mentioned  the 
following:  that  no  Prussian  Prince  would  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  the  Spanish  crown ;  that  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  ordained  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
namely,  the  complete  independence  of  the  South  Ger- 
man States,  be  guaranteed  by  Prussia ;  that  Austria  be 
reinstated  in  the  German  Confederation  as  bearer  of 
the  presidential  dignity.^ 

This  communication  caused  the  Austrian  Cabinet  the 
deepest  concern.  We  are  aware  how  sadly  in  need  of 
peace  Austria  was ;  how  desirous  its  Government  was 
that  the  equilibrium  of    power   between   France   and 

^  That  these  negotiations  were  actually  hegnn  by  France  is  fully 
established  by  the  accordant  testimony  of  Prince  Napoleon  {Revve  des 
Deux  Monde8f  1  avril,  1878,  p.  496;  Rothan's  •*  L*Allemagne  et  I'ltalie," 
II.,  pp.  57, 64),  Guiccioli  ("  Sella,"  I.,  pp.  268,  282),  and  Beust  in  his  letter 
to  Prince  Mettemich,  dated  July  20th.  In  this  letter  it  is  mentioned 
that  Vimercati  had  been  in  Vienna,  but  on  the  20th  was  no  longer  there, 
having  continued  his  journey;  tliat  his  return  was,  however,  expected. 
This  quite  agrees  with  Guiccioli*s  statement  that  Vimercati  left  Paris 
on  July  15th,  bearing  the  proposal  of  alliance,  and  that  he  arrived  in 
Florence  on  the  20th ;  according  to  this  he  would  have  reached  Vienna 
about  the  17th  or  18th. 

One  of  the  propositions  to  be  made  by  the  mediators  is  mentioned  by 
Beust  in  his  letter  of  the  20th,  and  another  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  II.,  p.  391. 
The  third  one  I  have  taken  from  Guiccioli,  p.  2.')8,  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  under  the  supposition  that  the  statements  on  this  page  stand 
in  close  connection  with  the  contents  of  p.  262. 
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Prussia  should  continue  as  heretofore,  thus  preserving 
to  Austria  the  possibility  of  subjecting  South  Germany 
more  and  more  to  Austrian  influence.  And  now  this 
suddenly  declared  war  would  end  all  these  hopes. 
Should  Napoleon  be  the  victor,  which  Beust  thought 
more  than  probable,  South  Germany  would  fall  under 
his  domination  as  protector  of  a  new  Rhenish  Con- 
federation. Should  Prussia  offer  an  unexpectedly  ob- 
stinate resistance,  he  would  most  likely  follow  the 
promptings  of  his  personal  inclination,  and  conclude  a 
peace  as  quickly  as  possible,  perhaps  at  Austria's  ex- 
pense ;  that  is,  he  would  resign  South  Germany  to 
Prussia  upon  the  condition  that  in  return  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  be  ceded  to  him.^  To  share  in  a  war 
which  would  bring  about  such  results,  to  add  strength 
to  the  side  which  was  already  the  stronger,  and  there- 
by even  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  from  Russia,  —  all 
this  Beust  was  firmly  determined  to  avoid  from  the 
outset. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  the  consequences 
be  still  worse  if  the  mighty  imperator's  hopes  of  aimed 
assistance  were  so  completely  and  immediately  shat- 
tered? For,  although  he  could  not  demand  assistance 
in  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations,  he  nevertheless  fully 
expected  it  for  old  friendship's  sake.  And,  should  the 
French  troops  in  rapid  march  overrun  South  Gernuuiy 
as  far  as  the  Bohemian  frontier,  would  it  not  in  that 
case  be  more  than  likely  that,  after  Austria  had  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  the  French  Emperor,  he  would 

1  Beust,  "Memoirs,"  II.,  p.  342. 
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make  overtures  to  Russia,  and  the  two  would  then 
come  to  an  agreement  regarding  a  common  policy  in 
the  Orient,  and  again  probably  at  Austria's  expense? 

In  short,  difficulties  and  dangers  presented  them- 
selves on  every  side.  Count  Beust  saw  but  one  course 
open  to  him,  which  was  to  avoid  any  decided  answer 
for  the  present,  that  time  might  be  gained,  and,  far 
from  breaking  with  the  conqueror,  to  hold  out  flatter- 
ing prospects  to  him,  without,  however,  entering  into 
any  binding  agreement;  and  in  the  mean  time  Austria 
must  make  vigorous  preparations  for  self-defence.  No 
effort  must,  however,  be  spared  to  bring  this  dreadful 
war  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible  by  peaceful  inter- 
vention in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  Powers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  excellently  adapted  to  serve 
as  an  opening  in  this  direction  than  was  Gramont's  pro- 
posal that  Austria  should  invite  Italy  to  join  her  in  an 
attempt  at  mediation ;  although,  in  consenting  to  this, 
Beust's  purpose  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  which 
Gramont  had  in  mind.  The  demands  which  the  latter 
had  suggested  were  therefore  rejected  by  Beust  as  un- 
suitable in  every  respect  —  the  Spanish  question  was 
disposed  of ;  to  demand  the  independence  of  South 
Germany  while  its  armies  were  taking  the  field  against 
Fi-ance  was  an  absurdity;  and,  finally,  the  readmission 
of  Austria  into  the  German  Confederation  was  not  at 
all  desired  in  Vienna. 

On  July  18th  a  Cabinet  Council  of  all  the  Ministers 
common  to  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy,  togetlier 
with  the  President  of  the  Hungarian  Ministr}%  Count 
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Andi-assy,  and  of  the  Cis-Leithan,  Count  Potocki,  was 
held  in  the  Hofburg.  In  this  assembly  Count  Beust 
proposed  that  neither  alliance  nor  neutrality  be  decided 
upon,  but  that  Austria  await  events,  and  meanwhile 
provide  for  defence  by  placing  the  army  upon  a  semi- 
war  footing.  But  herein  he  was  opposed  most  vigor- 
ously by  Count  Andrassy,  who  argued:  "Our  action 
must  be  determined  solely  by  consideration  for  the 
present  needs  of  the  country,  without  regard  for  senti- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
these  peremptorily  demand  an  open  and  decided  decla- 
ration of  neutrality.  Otherwise,  if  Napoleon  triumph 
over  Prussia,  Austria  will  fall  into  a  state  of  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  conqueror,  and  may  expect  France 
and  Russia  to  come  to  an  understanding  highly  preju- 
dicial to  Austrian  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Prussia  be  victorious,  our  neutrality  will  have  gained 
for  us  a  valuable  friend,  between  whom  and  us  there 
exists  no  conti-ariety  of  interests;  since  Austria  will,  in 
all  probability,  not  yield  to  the  temptation  held  out  by 
France,  and  seek  to  reacquire  its  former  title  to  the 
presidium  of  the  German  Confederation,  a  relationship 
wholly  outgrown,  and  one  from  which  Austria  never 
derived  benefit,  but  often  suffered  loss.^  In  my  opin- 
ion military  preparations  are  nevertheless  absolutely  ne- 
cessary under  existing  circumstances ; "  added  Andrassy, 
*'  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty  millions  for  this  purpose.     But  this  sum 

1  A  similar  assertion  made  in  the  Hungarian  Repreaentative  Assem- 
bly was  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  applause. 
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will  never  be  granted  by  the  Delegations  except  for  the 
enforcement  of  our  neutralit)^'*  ^ 

He  carried  his  point ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Council 
of  Ministers  decided  upon  the  declaration  of  neutrality. 

Accordingly  Count  Beust  announced  this  decision  on 
July  20th,  although  not  like  England  and  Russia,  by 
a  publicly  proclaimed  manifesto,  but  by  a  circular  note 
to  the  other  European  Courts ;  this  set  forth  that  the 
safety  of  the  land  demanded  the  intended  military 
preparations.  This  could  arouse  no  one's  suspicion; 
when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  neighboring  house,  it  lie- 
hooves  us  to  put  our  own  extinguishing  apparatus  in 
readiness. 

Beust  had  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  higher  author- 
ity, but  he  was  far  from  being  either  convinced,  or  i-e- 
lieved  from  anxiety.  Whilst  the  copy  of  the  circular 
note  intended  for  Paris  was  l)eing  prepared  for  the 
courier,  his  old  friend.  Count  Vitzthum,  was  with  him. 
"  Remember,"  said  he  to  the  Count,  "  that  in  eight 
days  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  may  l)e 
at  our  Bohemian  frontier;  we  must  try  to  keep  Na|K> 
leon  well  disposed  toward  us,  and  must,  above  all  else, 
place  Metternich  in  a  position  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  neutrality  is  one  of  benevolence  toward 
France."  2 

Hereupon  Vitzthum  wrote  out  the  draft  of  a  private 
letter  in  confidential  form  to  be  addressed  by  Minister 

1  Compare  Konyi's  extracts  from  conversatioDS  with  Andrassy,  as- 
well  as  Lonyai's  letters,  Deutsche  Revive,  1890.  In  addition,  Beast's  oft> 
repeated  statements. 

s  Derived  from  unpublished  memoirs. 
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Beust  to  liis  representative  at  Paris.  It  began  witli  the 
woixls  '*  Dear  Friend,"  and  ended  with  the  expression, 
"-Accept  a  thousand  greetings,"  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey  to  Prince  Metternich  that,  although 
this  was  a  confidential  despatch,  it  was  not  an  official 
message  to  be  communicated,  for  instance,  to  Gramont 
or  Napoleon  ;  but  that  it  was  meant  exclusively  for  his 
personal  instruction,  and  to  suggest  to  him  that,  in 
making  the  verbal  announcement  of  Austria's  intended 
neutrality  and  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  alliance, 
he  should  administer  the  bitter  pill  with  as  sweet  a 
coating  as  possible. 

Beust  had  no  idea  that  the  letter  would  find  its  way 
into  other  hands,  and  would  thus  lead  to  endless  misun- 
derstandings and  misrepresentiitions  of  his  policy.  It 
seems  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  letter  be  inserted 
here,  accompanied  by  explanatory  comments  indicating 
the  true  sense.     It  said :  — 

"  Count  Vitzthum  has  made  known  to  our  Emperor 
the  commission  with  which  Emperor  Napoleon  person- 
ally intrusted  him  "  (namely,  his  wish  that  a  peace  con- 
gress be  proposed).  "  This  imperial  message,  together 
with  Gramont's  statements,  proves  the  utter  incorrect- 
ness of  a  misapprehension  to  which  the  suddenness  with 
which  this  unexpected  war  was  brought  about  may  have 
given  rise  "  (namely,  the  misapprehension  that  person- 
ally Napoleon  was  eager  for  war).  "You  will  therefoi-e 
say  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  that,  true  to  our 
obligations  as  stated  in  the  written  promise  which  the 
two  Emperors  exchanged  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
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year"  (namely,  that  neither  would  conclude  an  alliance 
with  a  third  party  without  previously  informing  the 
other),  "  we  look  upon  the  cause  of  France  as  our  own, 
and  will  do  all  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  what  is  pos- 
sible to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  French  arms." 

He  then  sets  forth  that  armed  assistance  is  no  longer 
within  the  limits  of  that  which  is  possible,  but  that, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  Government,  the  declaration 
of  neutrality  had  become  an  absolute  necessity,  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  Russia,  of  the  Magyars,  and  of  the 
German  element  in  Austria.  The  Government  could 
not  therefore  enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  belligerent 
Power,  although  it  would  gladly  aid  the  French  cause 
by  diplomatic  means.  This  is  further  developed  in  the 
letter  as  follows :  — 

"  We  resort  to  neutrality  only  as  a  means  by  which 
to  accomplish  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  policy,  our  pur- 
pose being  to  complete  our  military  preparations  with- 
out exposing  ourselves  in  a  defenceless  condition  to  a 
hostile  attack  "  (which  may  be  expected  when  we  begin 
our  diplomatic  activity).  "We  have,  nevertheless," 
the  letter  continues,  "already  begun  negotiations  with 
Italy  concerning  the  mediation  suggested  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon ;  will  the  basis  upon  which  this  is  to 
proceed,  as  indicated  to  the  Emperor,  serve  the  pur- 
pose he  has  in  view?  In  other  words,  will  the  condi- 
tions be  regarded  as  unacceptable  by  Prussia  ?  To  us 
this  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  as  I  have  already  tel- 
egraphed you,  we  will  accept  these  conditions  if  Italy 
agrees  to  them  as  the  aim  of  our  joint  action."     (At 
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this  point  Beust  discreetly  refrains  from  designating 
the  process  and  purpose  of  this  action  as  contemplated 
by  himself.  Instead,  he  makes  the  negotiations  with 
Italy  conditional  upon  a  stipulation  absolutely  odious 
to  Paris.     The  letter  continues) :  — 

"  In  the  despatch  referred  to  above  I  mentioned  the 
evacuation  of  Rome.  This  question  must  now  be  set- 
tled ;  the  September  convention  no  longer  meets  the  re- 
quirements ;  the  Italians  will  never  be  heartily  with  us 
until  we  have  plucked  this  Roman  thorn  out  of  their 
flesh.  The  day  that  sees  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by 
the  French  troops  must  also  witness  its  occupation  by 
the  Italians,  with  the  sanction  of  Austria  and  France. 
And,  to  be  candid,  is  it  not  better  for  the  Pope  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  Italian  troops,  than  to  be  ex- 
posed to  Garibaldi's  hostilities? 

"  If  France  would  do  us  the  honor  of  leaving  to  us  the 
solution  of  the  Roman  question,  the  undertaking  whose 
initiative  it  desires  us  to  assume  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. By  so  liberal  a  proceeding  it  would  deprive  the 
enemy  of  one  weapon,  and  would  place  an  obstruction 
iu  the  way  of  the  Teutonic  enthusiasm  which  Protestant 
Prussia  has  aroused  in  Germany,  and  which,  because 
of  its  power  of  infection,  we  have  double  reason  to 
fear.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  were  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "  that  Count  Vimercati's  return  and  Prince 
Latour's  amval  here  are  coincident." 

Meanwhile,  in  impatient  suspense,  Gramont  was 
awaiting  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Beust.  Day 
after  day  passed  ;    Prince   Mettemich  had  no   further 
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information  to  give  than  that  the  Austrian  army  could 
not  possibly  be  placed  on  a  war-footing  before  Septem- 
ber, but  that  Count  Beust  had  already  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Italy.  Gramont  could  do  nothing  further 
than  to  send  Prince  Latour  to  Vienna  once  more,  with 
new  proposals  to  be  vigorously  pressed. 

Notification  of  the  course  determined  upon  at  Flor- 
ence was  also  expected  for  a  week  before  it  arrived, 
and  Ambassador  Nigra  was  from  day  to  day  compelled 
to  admit  that  his  Government  had  as  yet  airived  at  no 
definite  decision.*  So  much  the  greater  was  the  re- 
joicing when  the  entirely  favorable  reply,  written  on 
July  20th,  to  Napoleon's  letter  concerning  the  Septem- 
ber convention,  did  arrive.  It  had  been  wholly  due  to 
tlie  dispute  engendei-ed  by  this  question  that  the  triple 
alliance  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  1869;  and,  after  an 
agreement  had  now  been  reached  upon  this  point,  all 
Gramont's  doubts  regarding  armed  assistance  from  Italy 
were  set  at  rest.  And  now,  on  July  23d,  Prince  Metr 
temich  presented  to  him  Beust's  confidential  letter  of 
the  20th,2  together  with  the  demand  that  Rome  be  sim- 
ply resigned  to  the  Italians,  since  otherwise  they  would 
never  join  the  triple  alliance. 

If  Beust  had  hoped  to  win  favor  in  Paris  by  the 
obsequious  tone  of  his  letter,  any  such  effect  was  com- 
pletely counteracted  by  the  closing  sentences.  '*  What 
a  wicked  heretic  this  Beust  is  I  "  was  Empress  Euge- 

1  Prince  Napoleon's  assertion  that  Nigra  had  persistently  raised  falbe 
hopes  in  Paris  was  emphatically  denied  by  the  latter.    Rotban»  II.,  p.  64. 

^  As  asserted  by  Gramont.  That  he  read  the  letter  there  can  be  na 
doubt. 
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nie's  comment.  Gramont  could  not  believe  that,  for- 
getful of  all  her  Catholic  traditions,  Austria  was  calling 
upon  France  to  turn  traitor  to  the  Pope  and  his  holy 
cause.  He  himself  forgot  Austria's  bitter  quaiTel  with 
the  Curia,  a  state  of  affairs  which  the  declaration 
of  Papal  infallibility  just  determined  upon  by  the 
Vatican  Council  was  surely  not  calculated  to  improve. 
He  wondered  whether  Beust  had  been  influenced  to 
his  impious  proposal  simply  by  his  own  Protestant  in- 
clinations, or  whether  it  had  been  the  suggestion  of 
Italy.  In  either  case  he  was  resolved  to  interpose  at 
once.  "  The  Prussians  in  Paris  rather  than  the  Italians 
in  Rome !  "  was  the  highly  patriotic  maxim  of  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasts  who  frequented  the  antechambers 
of  the  Tuileries  at  this  time.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  day  Gramont  sent  a  despatch 
to  Baron  Malaret,  his  representative  at  Florence,  saying 
that  Beust  and  Prince  Napoleon  had  mentioned  the 
abandonment  of  Rome ;  he  desired  Malaret  to  oppose 
tliis  intrigue  most  vigorously.  At  the  same  time  a  de- 
spatch was  addressed  to  the  Italian  Government  read- 
ing: The  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement  is  the  September  convention ;  we  have 
already  announced  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope  the  in- 
tended withdrawal  of  our  troops;  this  will,  however,  not 
ensue  unless  Italy  and  France  reciprocally  promise  to 
observe  the  stipulations  of  the  September  convention.* 

1  Rothan,  II.,  p.  66. 

3  Gniccioli,  I.,  p.  270.  The  author  states  that  for  the  contents  of  liis 
ninth  chapter,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  negotiations  concerning  neutrality, 
he  gained  his  information  from  statements  made  by  Sella  and  from  the 
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By  this  threat  the  scales  at  Florence  were  turned, 
but  not  as  Gramont  had  expected. 

Up  to  this  time  the  situation  there  had  been  the 
following:  Upon  the  receipt  of  Napoleon's  communi- 
cation of  July  12th,  declaring  that  through  Prince 
Leopold's  withdrawal  peace  had  become  assured,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  went  to  hunt  in  the  Alpine  valleys 
of  Aosta.  In  this  parliamentarily  governed  State,  the 
Ministers  enjoyed  great  freedom  of  action;  and  when 
now,  during  the  King's  absence,  they  learned  of  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  on  the  15th  of  July,  they 
decided  upon  a  most  important  step.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Visconti-Venosta,  proposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  that  their  two  Governments  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Austria  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  neu- 
trality, and  then  invite  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to 
join  them  herein.  But  Lord  Gmnville,  distrustful  of 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  two  Courts,  feared  that 
by  concluding  such  an  agreement  he  might  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  inaction  so  fully  resolved  upon  and  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  therefore  declined  to  accede  to 
the  proposal. 

On  July  17th  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Flor- 
ence. In  open  opposition  to  his  Ministers,  he  was 
ardently  enthusiastic  for  the  alliance  with  France,  and 

documents  of  the  Ministry,  aU  of  which  had  been  open  to  his  inspection ; 
althoagh  he  had  not  had  documentary  evidence  regarding  the  King's 
confidential  correspondence.  What  he  relates  with  respect  to  this  he 
gathered  from  French  sources,  and  everywhere  qualifies  his  statements 
by  such  expressions  as  "  in  so  far  as  we  can  see/'  "  as  it  appears/'  "  we 
may  conclude,"  and  the  like.  We  shall  have  frequent  oocasion  to  refer 
to  this  distinction  with  respect  to  authenticity. 
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participation  in  the  war,  hoping  by  brilliant  deeds  of 
valor  to  win  a  glorious  reward  from  his  imperial  friend, 
—  perhaps  Rome  itself,  or,  failing  that,  the  remaining 
Papal  territory  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Eternal 
City;  and,  if  as  yet  that  could  not  be  obtained,  then 
for  the  present  other  territory  in  which  the  Italian 
tongue  was  spoken,  —  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Nice,  for 
instance.  But  with  these  representations,  the  creations 
of  his  excited  imagination,  he  made  not  the  least  im- 
pression upon  his  Ministei-s.  The  Cabinet  wiis  no 
longer,  as  in  1869,  under  the  guidance  of  General 
Menabrea,  with  sympathies  enlisted  for  France.  Tlie 
new  President  of  the  Ministry,  Lanza,  like  Viseonti- 
Venosta,  was  a  grateful  admirer  of  France ;  but  both 
these  gentlemen  were  of  a  cautious  and  practical  turn 
of  mind;  and  in  consideration  of  the  weak  condition 
of  the  army,  made  necessary  by  the  low  state  of  the 
finances,  they  now  maintained  that  war  must  be  avoided, 
and  for  the  same  reason  advised  against  an  over-hasty 
attempt  to  force  or  solve  the  Roman  question.  Their 
counsel  was  to  wait,  and  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
future. 

The  real  leader  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Sella,  whose  courage  and  energy  exceeded  his 
caution  and  forethought,  took  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  the  situation.  Like  his  colleagues,  he  rejected 
the  French  alliance,  and,  like  the  King,  his  heart  was 
set  upon  Rome.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  Germany 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  thus  had  come  to  have  a  liigh 
regard  and  admiration  for  German  culture  and  ability. 
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He  repelled  with  indignation  the  idea  of  an  attack 
upon  the  ally  of  1866,  with  whose  assistance  Italy  had 
regained  Venetia,  and  upon  whom  war  was  now  to  be 
made  because  of  the  aspirations  for  nationalit}',  the  self- 
same aspirations  upon  which  rested  Italy's  strength,  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  Added  to  this  was  the  bitter 
resentment  he  felt  toward  the  crowned  priest  who,  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  his  political  power,  fast  falling 
into  decay,  was  willing  to  see  the  historic  capital  of 
Italy  in  the  hands  of  foreign  troops.  Toward  the  im- 
perial protector  of  this  state  of  affairs  he  had  a  feeling 
of  deep  aversion ;  for  through  his  occupation  of  Rome 
he  held  all  Italy  in  subjection,  and  even  demanded 
gratitude  for  the  war  of  1859,  although,  had  matters 
gone  as  he  desired,  Italy  would  simply  have  found 
herself  vassal  to  a  different  foreign  lord  in  consequence 
of  it. 

And  so  Sella's  relations  to  the  King  were  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  Victor  Emmanuel  loved  him  and 
valued  him  highly,  not  only  as  his  able  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, but,  above  all  other  reasons,  for  the  resolute 
stand  he  took  upon  the  Roman  question.  And  yet  re- 
garding the  best  course  to  be  pui-sued  in  connection 
with  it,  there  were  vehement  altercations  between  them 
almost  daily.  Should  it  be  a  French  alliance  or  armed 
neutrality?  The  two  men  did  not  spare  each  other. 
"You  are  averse  to  war,"  said  the  King;  "to  be  sure, 
it  requires  courage  to  give  battle."  Ready  of  tongue, 
Sella  replied,  "  It  takes  more  courage  to  oppose  Your 
Majesty  than  it  does  to  go  to  war."  —  "  It  is  evident," 
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said  the  King,  "  that  your  aiicestora  were  not  warriore, 
but  wool  merchants." —  "  Our  firm,"  was  Sella's  quick 
retort,  "has  always  honored  its  obligations;  but  it  is 
Your  Majesty's  present  wish  to  indorse  a  note  which 
you  will  not  be  able  to  pay."  The  King  was  provoked, 
but  the  resolute  Minister  remained  in  favor. 

The  day  after  his  return  Victor  Emmanuel  received 
Napoleon's  letter  proposing  the  revival  of  the  Septem- 
ber convention.  The  King  looked  upon  the  recall  of 
the  French  troops  as  the  first  step  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  desire,  and  gladly  welcomed  it  as  such ;  he 
therefore  determined  at  once  to  send  a  favorable  reply.^ 
His  Ministers  also  expressed  their  approval,  for  they 
all  were  eager  that  the  foreign  flag  flying  over  Rome 
should  be  removed.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Sella 
also  gave  his  consent,  with  the  reflection  that  by  agree- 
ing to  the  September  convention  no  obligation  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  of  arms  was  assumed. 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  conclusion  been  reached, 
when  the  proposition  to  form  a  triple  alliance  was  re- 
ceived from  Paris,  and  consequent  on  this,  Beust's 
proposal  of  joint  mediation,  together  with  that  for  the 
surrender  of  Rome  to  the  protection  of  the  Italians. 
The  King  and  his  Ministers  entertained  very  different 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  were  quite  in  harmony  upon 
another,  namely,  that,  for  the  present,  the  so  suddenly 
developed  European  situation  demanded  speedy  prep- 
aration for  war.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  the 
order  was  given  to  call  into  active  service  all  the  men 

^  Rothaii  givcH  its  text,  p.  93. 
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who  had  been  added  to  the  reserves  within  the  last  two 
yeai's ;  as  a  result  the  army,  whose  numbers  had  been 
i-educed  to  130,000  men,  would  now  have  a  strength 
of  200,000  men. 

The  execution  of  this  order  was  at  once  followed  by 
the  wildest  excitement  among  the  people  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  for  by  it  all 
their  pent-up  wrath  against  the  French  was  re-aroused ; 
in  the  larger  cities  the  masses  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  fierce  riots ;  in  Florence  they  thi*eatened  to  mob 
the  palace  of  the  French  Ambassador ;  everywhere  was 
heard  the  cry :  Death  to  the  Frenchmen  J  Long  live 
Prussia  I  ^ 

In  the  Chamber  the  orators  of  the  Left  declared  that 
never  would  the  Government  be  allowed  to  give  aid 
to  the  murderers  of  Mentana,  not  even  if,  in  return. 
Napoleon  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  Rome;  that 
which  ought  now  to  be  done  was  to  disregard  the  will 
of  France  entirely,  and  with  self-reliant  resolve  to  take 
possession  of  Rome.  If  the  monarchy  would  not  do 
this,  then  it  would  be  accomplished  by  revolution. 

While  thus  abroad  in  the  land  the  storm  was  raging, 
the  King,  who  recognized  the  fact  that  his  war  policy 
was  impossible  of  execution  unless  he  could  obtair 
Rome  for  the  people  to  be  their  national  capital,  ^^nt 
Count  Vimercati  back  to  Vienna  on  July  2'2.|.  \h^^^^' 
to  announce  the  King's  willingness  to  cniici.  h»  Uh- 
triple  alliance,  although  only  on  the  oiu*  v  oThlli^ii  n-  \t 

1  All  paid  for  by  Bismarck,  was  the  comment  Tna<]i  )i>  French 
reports. 
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this  would  secure  for  him  an  acceptable  solution  of  the 
Roman  question  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Beust. 

And  now,  a  blow  to  all  these  pleasing  anticipations, 
came  Gramont's  peremptory  despatch  of  July  23d,  in 
which  the  recall  of  the  troops  was.  made  dependent 
upon  the  renewed  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  Septem- 
ber convention,  which  implied  the  rejection  of  Beust's 
proposition,  and  deprived  the  King  of  all  hope  to  pro- 
cure better  terms.^  At  this  juncture  Sella  came  to  the 
front.  "  For  the  present,"  said  he,  "  we  must  give  the 
desired  promise  regarding  the  September  convention ; 
for  first  of  all  we  must  rid  Italian  soil  of  French  bay- 
onets. We  must,  however,  do  all  in  our  power  to  re- 
tain as  great  freedom  of  action  for  the  future  as  possible. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  In  Paris  the  opinion  prevails 
that  for  even  these  meagre  concessions  Italy's  armies 
ought  to,  and  will,  follow  the  flag  of  the  Emperor ;  it 
would  therefore  be  a  folly  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of 
our  desire  as  a  grateful  reward  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Let  us  not  deceive  oui-selves  ;  under  such  circumstances 
a  French  triumph  over  Germany  would  be  synonymous 
with  the  Pope's  triumph  over  Italy,  of  the  syllabus 
over  culture  and  freedom  of  thought,  of  the  policy  of 
intervention  over  the  principle  of  national  unity.  We 
must  therefore  shatter  this  tyrannical  illusion  under 
which  the  French  Government  is  laboring  by  openly 
and  resolutely  declaring  our  neutrality.  Then  we  can 
calmly  await  further  offers  which   France  may  be  in- 

1  Ollivier  obtained  a  like  declaration  from  the  Emperor  on  July  2oth 
OlUvler,  "  L'Eglise  et  rlJtat  au  Concile  du  Vatican,"  II.,  p.  474. 
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clined  to   make  for  the  sake  of  securing  our  armed 
co-opei'atioa." 

The  King  declared  himself  fully  convinced  that  upon 
this  point  the  stand  taken  by  Sella  was  the  correct  one. 

On  July  24th  Italy's  neutrality  in  the  impending  war 
was  proclaimed  by  a  royal  manifesto.  At  the  same 
time  a  preliminary  reply  was  telegraphed  to  Gramont, 
saying:  Italy  is  ready  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
France,  and  exchange  the  reciprocal  promises  regarding 
the  September  convention ;  although  we  realize  that  it 
is  beyond  our  power  to  send  our  armies  abroad  against 
Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Papal  tern- 
tory  against  attack  from  insurgents  at  home;  nor  do 
we  perceive  any  advantage  to  accrue  to  us  through  a 
revival  of  the  September  convention,  since  this  compact 
has  not  proved  beneficial,  but  harmful,  to  Italy. 

Although  a  promise  was  hereby  held  out,  yet,  in  the 
same  breath  as  it  were,  its  fulfilment  was  declared  to 
be  impossible,  or  at  least  incompatible  with  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  Gramont,  hasty  of  conclusion  as 
usual,  entirely  overlooked  this  trifling  circumstance: 
it  was  sufficient  that  Italy  was  willing  to  revive  the 
September  convention.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality 
appeared  to  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  preliminary  to  tbr 
armed  mediation  which  he  had  propos.^d.  As  soon  :^- 
the  promised  declaration  had  arrived  he  would  • .  usirrM 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  as  iissnred. 

On  the  next  day  Visconti-Venosta  ar^)  .'.:!^r<Ml  u>  the 
Chamber  the  intended  policy  of  neutrality  and  return 
to  the  September  convention.     With  Sella  tlie  Left  re- 
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joiced  at  the  rejection  of  the  alliance,  the  Right  with 
Visconti-Venosta  at  the  postponemient  of  the  Roman 
question;  and  so  the  Chamber  expressed  its  full  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry  by  a  vote  of  282  against  68 
voices. 

How  fully  convinced  the  Ministers  were  that  they 
owed  the  King's  consent  to  neutrality  wholly  to  Gra- 
mont's  categoric  insistence  upon  the  September  con- 
vention, is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  in  reply 
to  a  notification  from  Vienna  announcing  that  Beust 
was  still  endeavoring  to  procure  a  more  favorable  clause 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  they  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  Gramont  saying  that  in  view  of  the  irrevo- 
cable decision  of  the  French  Government  they  believed 
Beust's  clause  to  be  neither  practicable  nor  seriously 
intended.  Thus  it  was  that  tht  Italian  Ministere  them- 
selves advocated  the  sanction  of  the  September  conven- 
tion so  long  as  this  served  the  pui-pose  of  deterring  the 
King  from  concluding  the  French  alliance.  Alas,  poor 
Gramont ! 

The  King  made  a  last  though  rather  faint  attempt 
to  ascertain  from  Malaret  whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  Napoleon's  consent  to  Italy's  occupation 
of  some  strategically  important  point  within  the  Papal 
States,  to  the  end  that  the  entire  territory  might  be 
pi-otected,  and  yet  the  employment  of  only  a  small  mili- 
tary force  be  made  necessary.  Malaret  was  compelled 
to  give  an  absolutely  negative  reply ;  and  so  the  King 
returned  to  his  policy  of  neutrality,  to  depart  from 
which,  after  the  vote  given  by  the  Chamber,   would 
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under  any  circumstances  liave  been  attended  by  much 
difficulty.  His  biographer,  Massari,  says  plainly :  The 
King  was  for  war;  the  Ministers  were  against  it;  the 
King  gave  way  to  his  Ministry.  At  all  events,  he 
determined,  before  taking  any  further  steps,  to  await 
developments. 

And  so,  on  July  25th,  thanks  to  Gramont's  clerical 
policy,  Italy  had  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  triple 
alliance  so  eagerly  desired  in  Paris. 

On  the  same  day  a  like  decision  was  reached  in 
Vienna.* 

On  July  24th  both  Prince  Latour  from  Paris  and 
Vimercati  from  Florence  arrived  in  that  city,  and  nego- 
tiations were  begun  without  delay  on  July  25th.  La- 
tour  renewed  the  proposal  which  Gramont  had  made 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war.  An  offensive 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Fmnce,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  Austria  would  remain  apparently  neutral 
until  such  time  as  its  military  equipment  should  be 
complete,  when,  assuming  the  rSle  of  armed  mediator, 
it  would  make  certain  proposals  to  Prussia,  and  as 
soon  as  these  were  rejected  would  declare  war  against 
that  country. 

Vimercati  acceded  to   this,  and  expressed  the    .x/j 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  wouM  '>c  ma<Ie  ]»•)>• 
sible  to  Italy,  and  thus  at  length  thf  I  ur  .I'siit-d  ti'.«. 
alliance  be  realized. 

But,  as  we  know,  this  was  by  no  n.  i'.ws  what.  Dt-ust 
contemplated.     After  Austria  liad,  on  i:if  20th,  notified 

1  What  follows  is  derived  from  unpablished  memoirs. 
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all  the  Courts  of  Europe  that  it  would  remain  neutral, 
it  could  not  now  enter  into  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
belligerent  Powere,  he  said.  Neither  could  he  approve 
Gramont's  proposal  as  to  the  purpose  which  the  armed 
mediation  should  serve.  Austria  was,  however,  quite 
willing  to  endeavor  by  mediation  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  desired,  with  this 
end  in  view,  to  enter  into  close  relations  with  Italy 
according  to  a  definite  understanding. 

Vimercati  declared  liimself  ready  to  attempt  such  an 
agreement.  On  July  26  th  he  and  Beust  decided  upon 
a  treaty  of  alliance  to  be  concluded  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  according  to  which  each  of  these  two  Powers 
was  for  the  present  to  complete  its  militaiy  prepa- 
rations for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  neutrality ;  all 
independent  action  on  the  part  of  either  was  to  be 
avoided;  and  all  measures,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
mediation  or  of  war,  were  to  be  jointly  undertaken 
after  being  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Powers. 

Prince  Latour  announced  that  in  this  form  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  treaty.  To  make  it  as  inviting  as 
possible  to  the  Italians,  Beust  added  another  clause,  to 
the  effect  that  Austria  would  seek  to  gain  Napoleon's 
coi-  ^.t  to  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  Roman 
matter.  In  reply  to  a  telegraphic  report  stating  the 
substance  of  the  draft-treaty,  Vimercati  received  Victor 
Emmanuel's  unhesitatingly  and  gladly  given  approval ; 
for  by  it  the  King  hoped  to  have  the  way  to  an  alliance 
of  arms  again  opened  to  him.  To  raise  the  King's 
hopes  still  higher,   Beust,  on  July  27th,  submitted  to 
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the  Vienna  conference  a  despatch  to  Napoleon  asking 
that  Austria  be  intrusted  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
Roman  question  and  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 

Concerning  Count  Beust's  object  in  making  these 
proposals,  there  can  to-day  be  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
He  wished  to  hold  Victor  Emmanuel's  eagerness  for 
war  in  check,  and  to  this  end  endeavored  to  make 
Italy's  every  movement  dependent  upon  Austrian  con- 
sent. Should  Napoleon  now  leave  even  the  decision 
in  the  Roman  question  to  him,  then  Italy  would  be 
entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  Austria ;  not,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  desired  alliance,  as  the  King,  so  eager  to 
join  in  the  impending  contest,  flattered  himself,  but  for 
the  exactly  opposite  end  of  binding  Italy  to  Austria's 
policy  of  neutrality  and  mediation. 

However,  as  well  planned  as  was  every  thread  in 
this  diplomatic  web,  it  became  evident  at  once  that  it 
would  not  accomplish  its  purpose,  either  in  Paris  or  in 
Florence.  In  Paris,  Gramont  insisted  upon  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  September  convention,  and  that 
upon  no  other  condition  would  the  French  garrison  be 
withdrawn  from  Rome.  In  Florence,  the  Cabinet  was 
more  than  willing  to  comply  with  this  demand :  si  ice  it 
served  the  double  propose  of  removing  t1  (^  i  r*  «  \\  s'>I 
diers  from  Rome,  and  of  deterring  the  K:  .-'  tr'ni  c  ij- 
eluding  the  French  alliance.  The  formal  H^rt^M.- nt  T.  ; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  September  con\ t  :  .  x.kich 
had  been  promised  Gramont  on  the  24th  ^l  July,  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  28th  by  the  Italian  Minis- 
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ters  and  the  French  Ambassador;  and  Malaret  at  once 
sent  a  despatch  announcing  the  happy  event  to  Gramont. 

Without  losing  a  moment  of  time  the  latter  now 
telegraphed  to  Vienna:  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  Roman 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  September  convention. 
By  which  this  iiatute  diplomatist  meant  to  imply  that 
without  further  delay  the  triple  alliance  might  now 
be  concluded. 

But  in  Vienna,  where  both  Latour  and  Vimercati 
had  been  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  negotiations, 
which  Gramont  had  been  carrying  on  with  Florence 
since  the  23d  of  July,  his  despatch  of  the  28th  created 
utmost  surprise  and  consternation.  What  does  the 
King  want?  it  was  asked.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  he 
accepted  with  eagerness  Beust's  offer  to  obtain  better 
terms  for  Italy  in  the  Roman  question,  and  to-day  he 
submits  without  further  ado  to  Napoleon's  demands. 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this?  One  thing  is 
certain :  if  the  King  himself  consents  to  the  September 
convention,  the  clause  inserted  in  the  new  draft-treaty 
regarding  more  liberal  terms  will  certainly  be  excluded 
from  it. 

It  was  decided  to  obtain  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
directly  from  the  two  monarchs  themselves.  A  copy 
of  the  despatch  sent  Prince  Mettemich  was  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Napoleon  by  Count  Vimercati,  who  was  then 
to  acquaint  the  Emperor  with  the  substance  of  Beust's 
treaty-draft.  But  to  Florence,  Beust  sent  Count  Vitz- 
thum,  with  the  commission  to  learn  the  true  condition 
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of  affairs  there,  to  discuss  the  treaty-draft  with  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  and,  should  all  go  smoothly, 
to  sign  it  for  Austria.  By  this  proceeding  the  situation 
was  soon  clearly  revealed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  Vitzthum  and  Vimercati 
left  Vienna ;  on  the  29th  they  both  arrived  in  Mestre, 
where  their  paths  pai-ted,  Vimercati  hastening  to  Paris 
by  way  of  Mailand,  Vitzthum  continuing  Ids  journey 
to  Florence,  which  he  reached  late  in  the  evening, 
finding  country  and  city  wrapped  in  peaceful  repose. 
Early  on  the  next  morning  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
Majesty's  private  secretarj%  who  had  come  to  tell  him 
that  on  the  morrow  he  would  call  for  him,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  an  audience  with  the  King,  but  that  it 
was  his  Majesty's  wish  that  his  Ministers  receive  no 
information  whatever  of  this.  The  suspense  occasioned 
by  this  secrecy  was,  however,  entirely  dispelled  on  the 
following  day. 

The  King  received  the  Count  with  extreme  gracious- 
ness.     "Napoleon,"  said  he,  "asks  me  for  assistance, 
and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest.    But  this  crisis  has  come  about  so  suddenly  that 
I  must  have  more  time.     Moreover,  my  Ministers  are 
disposed  to  raise  objections,  for  which  that  vexatio^ 
September  convention  is  to  blame.     Another  imp(<'i 
ment  to  a  prompt  decision  is  the  slowness  wit]i  ^^i  : 
the  French  anny  moves,  making  it  impossible   \  .  U   :>. 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  coming  events,  wlur.  in    .. 
difficulty  of  determining  upon  our  own  a^t  M'le.  v  hn  i. 
must,  of  coui-se,  h^  regulated  accordingly,    ih  grea.'y 
increased." 
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To  this  Vitzthum  replied  that  this  slowness  had  also 
caused  some  surprise  in  Vienna.  With  respect  to 
Rome,  Count  Beust  had  proposed  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon that  the  negotiations  with  Italy  regarding  the 
guaranties  to  the  Pope  be  intrusted  to  Austria;  con- 
cerning this  point  he  had  brought  with  him  a  despatcli 
to  be  submitted  in  confidence  to  the  Minister. 

The  King  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  this 
question  further,  and  dismissed  the  envoy  with  the 
promise  to  summon  him  again  as  soon  as  developments 
should  allow  further  decisions  and  communications. 

To  so  great  a  degree  had  "  that  vexatious  September 
convention  "  already  damped  the  King's  ardor  for  the 
French  alliance.  If  even  now,  whilst  making  the  re- 
quest for  anned  assistance  from  Italy,  Napoleon  was 
so  little  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  the  Italian 
aspirations  for  nationality,  how  peremptorily  he  would 
suppress  these  at  the  close  of  a  victorious  contest ! 

After  this  revelation  of  the  King's  attitude,  Vitzthum 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  mention  the  audience 
he  had  received,  nor  the  despatch,  nor  the  treaty-draft, 
to  Visconti-Venosta  when  he  called  upon  the  Minister, 
but  confined  himself  to  inquiries  concerning  the  inten- 
tions which  the  Italian  Government  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  war.  He  found  the  Minister  extremely 
reticent  also.  The  Italian  army,  he  said,  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  war.  The  documents  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  of  1869  had  been  consigned  by 
Napoleon  to  a  place  among  the  archives;  Italy  was, 
therefore,  free  from  any  treaty  obligations.     The  only 
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obligation  remaining  to  Italy  was  that  of  gratitude  for 
1859;  but  by  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  Rome, 
and  by  the  blood  shed  at  Mentana,  this  feeling  of  grati- 
tude had  been  put  to  a  severe  test.  F'or  the  present, 
before  any  decision  could  be  reached,  the  next  events 
upon  the  arena  of  war  must  be  awaited. 

And  so  Vitzthum  waited ;  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  negotiations.  He  had  abundance  of  time  in  which 
to  examine  the  art  treasures  of  Florence. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Vimercati  returned  from  Paris 
without  having  furthered  the  object  of  his  mission  in 
any  way.  On  the  3d  of  August  he  had  spoken  with 
the  Emperor  at  Metz,  but  the  interview  had  been 
wholly  without  result ;  Napoleon  had  simply  insisted 
upon  the  September  convention.  Victor  Emmanuel 
heard  Vitzthum's  report  with  but  slight  manifestation 
of  interest;  so  much  the  greater,  however,  was  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  telegraphic  report  of 
the  engagement  at  Weissenburg,  received  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day. 

At  length,  in  the  night  from  the  6th  to  the  7th  of 
August,  came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Worth,  and  the 
die  was  cast.  A  few  hours  later  the  King  received  n 
despatch  from  Napoleon;  its  tone  was  sad  but  <r.  ni- 
fied;  in  it  the  Emperor  said  that,  having  "ifftitMl  le- 
feat,  he  could  not  and  ought  not  to  make  i\  IfMi.jMi.is; 
but  in  this  hour  of  trial  he  appealed  to  il«'  tn*»nn^.  !]• 
and  chivalry  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  King  was  deeply  moved.  He  summo^ied  Lanza 
and  Visconti-Venosta  at  once,  and  sent  them  to  La 
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Marmora  to  ask  whether  there  still  remained  a  way  to 
come  to  the  Emperor's  assistance.  The  General  was 
in  despair.  "If  it  is  the  Government's  intention  to 
declare  war  against  Prussia,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  com- 
manding a  company  which  will  fight  at  the  side  of  the 
French  army,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  if  the  question  is 
put  to  me  as  general  and  statesman,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  Italy  is  at  present  in  no  condition  to  do 
anything  for  France."  A  few  minutes  later  Sella  found 
him  in  tears. 

To  the  King  this  declaration  brought  great  relief  of 
mind.  His  easily  aroused  imagination  was  already 
busily  engaged  with  the  thought  that  Napoleon's  defeat 
would  open  the  way  to  Rome  to  him.  On  the  morning 
of  August  7th  he  sent  for  Count  Vitzthum,  and  upon 
his  arrival  received  him  with  the  words,  "  We  have  had 
a  narrow  escape.  That  the  French  have  no  generals 
we  knew  ever  since  1859 ;  nevertheless,  this  demoral- 
ized flight  from  Worth  is  incomprehensible.  In  a  mili- 
tary way  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  done  for 
France.  I  will  see  if  I  can  aid  poor  Napoleon  by 
diplomatic  means."     This  ended  Vitzthum's  mission. 

The  Italian  Ministers  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when 
the  French  domination  under  which  Italy  had  groaned 
for  eleven  years  was  thus  terminated.  Immediately  a 
despatch  was  sent  to  Minghetti  at  London,  instructing 
him  to  renew  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
tnility.  But  even  now  Lord  Granville,  still  fearing  by 
such  an  agreement  to  become  involved  in  Continental 
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quarrels,  declined  the  proposal.  Hereupon  Minghetti 
explained  that  in  Florence  the  Government  was  appre- 
hensive of  further  urgent  appeals  from  France  for 
military  assistance,  and  therefore  was  very  desirous  of 
English  support  against  such  pressure.  This  proved 
the  Open  Sesame  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet.  On  August  10th  Lord  Granville  replied  that 
England  was  ready  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
Italy  to  the  effect  that  neither  of  these  two  Govern- 
ments would  depart  from  its  policy  of  neutrality  with- 
out first  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  other. 
The  treaty  was  then  concluded  without  further  hesi- 
tation, and  was  soon  afterward  announced  to  the  other 
Powers.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Italian  diplo- 
macy came  to  the  relief  of  Napoleon  in  his  hour  of 
need.^ 

A  last  appeal  made  by  Gramont  through  Malaret, 
asking  that  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  the  Italian 
Government  send  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  France  by  the  way  of  Mont  Cenis,  the  very 
road  by  which  the  French  army  had  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  Italy  in  1859,  did  not,  of  course,  meet 
with  the  desired  response.  There  was  some  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  between  Malaret  and  Visconti- 
Venosta;  but,  although  the  Minister  in\;'..u»i;.  i.\- 
pressed  the  most  favorable  opinions  j .  rs(>..»i;]\.  ^'i- 
Cabinet  decision  communicated  I.  \u'\\  to  Milan-;  ^^  - 
quite  as  invariably  that  Italy  couUI  not  comply  wmi 
the  wish  of   France.    It  would  requite   six   \v..   ixs  to- 

1  According  to  the  English  Blue  Book,  Gui.ci-V.,  1.,  p.  288. 
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place  only  sixty  thousand  men  in  the  field ;  and  in  view 
of  the  existing  uncertainty  in  the  military  situation,  the 
probability  was  that  such  a  force  would  be  exposed  to 
utter  destruction. 

For  France  the  bitterness  of  the  situation  was  increased 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  for  whose  sake  Victor 
Emmanuers  assistance  had  been  forfeited,  through  in- 
sistence upon  the  September  convention.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  French  brigade,  which  had  now  become 
unavoidable,  was  practically  of  no  significance  what- 
ever to  the  Curia.  Should  France  be  defeated  l)y 
Prussia,  the  small  garrison  in  Rome  could  be  of  no 
avail  against  an  attack  from  the  Italians ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  Napoleon  be  gloriously  victorious, 
Italy  would  not  dare  to  venture  an  attack.  Never^ 
theless,  the  announcement  that  the  French  brigade 
was  to  be  embarked  for  France  provoked  only  feelings 
of  consternation  and  resentment  in  the  Curia. 

"  This  simply  means,"  said  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the- 
French  representative,  "that  you  leave  us  to  certain 
destruction ;  for  you  know  quite  as  well  as  do  we  that 
the  Italians  will  not  allow  the  binding  force  of  a  treaty 
to  restrain  them  for  so  much  as  a  single  moment.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  rely  upon  your  protection." 

The  Pope  would  not  further  express  his  opinion,  but 
so  much  the  greater  was  the  lack  of  restraint  with 
which  it  was  voiced  in  his  official  press.  The  Civilta 
Cattolica  declared  that  Napoleon  was  guilty  of  the 
heinous  offence  of  breaking  his  imperial  word  and  of  for- 
getting his  duty  as  a  Catholic ;  the  U)nta  CaftoHca  set 
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its  hopes  upon  Prussia,  which,  it  assured  its  readers,  was 
firmly  resolved  after  Napoleon's  defeat  to  restore  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  all  its  former  splendor. 

A  few  honeyed  words  dropped  by  the  Prussian  rep- 
resentative, quite  equalled  in  sweetness,  however,  by 
those  of  his  colleague  at  Florence  to  the  Italian  Min- 
isters, sufficed  to  induce  the  Curia  to  display  in  the 
presence  of  the  representative  of  Catholic  France  the 
hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  Napoleon.^ 

In  the  year  1873  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  Emperor 
William  in  Berlin.  In  the  course  of  their  first  conver- 
sation, immediately  after  the  reception  at  the  railway 
station,  if  I  mistake  not,  Victor  Emmanuel  said  to  the 
Emperor:  "I  must  confess  to  Your  Majesty  that  in 
1870  I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against 
you.  I  thought  that  my  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
Emperor  Napoleon  required  this  of  me.  If  I  was  de- 
terred from  drawing  the  sword,  the  reason  for  this  lay 
in  the  unwillingness  of  my  people  and  my  soldiers  to 
wage  war  against  you.  But  that  which  more  tiian 
all  else  prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  intention 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  Your  Majesty  won  victory 
after  victory."^ 

The  perfect  candor  of  the  opening  sentence,  together 
with  the  well-turned  compliment  implied  in  the  ^'  *  '.nif 
one,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression,  it  is  -;ai.i.  It 
was  the  man  and  not  the  king  who  s]«ok(^  thn<. 

Ever  since  the  25th  of  July  Italy'*^  r  t.tralitv  *.'  ••! 

»  Rothan,  ii.,  p.  84. 

2  As  related  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  present. 
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been  quite  as  firmly  resolved  upon  as  had  Austria's 
since  the  18th.  Both  Powers  had  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  this  course  by  the  condition  of  their  armies 
and  their  finances.  For  Austria,  it  was  placed  beyond 
i-ecall  by  the  threat  uttered  by  Ilussia,  by  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  and  by  the 
excited  condition  of  the  German  population ;  for  Italy, 
it  became  irrevocable  through  the  resolute  stand  taken 
by  the  Ministry,  through  the  opposition  of  the  great 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  through  the  hatred  which 
the  people  bore  France. 

What  might  have  happened  if  Napoleon  had  been 
quickly  and  brilliantly  victorious  it  is  idle  now  to  con- 
jecture ;  in  regard  to  it  but  one  assertion  can  be  made 
with  confidence,  namely,  that  both  Powers  would  have 
sought  in  every  way  possible  to  circumscribe  the  bene- 
fits to  be  reaped  by  France  as  the  result  of  success. 

It  was,  however,  to  be  otherwise.  Despite  the  many 
projected  alliances,  the  two  combatants  were  destined 
to  face  eatli  other  in  utter  dependence  each  upon  his 
own  strength.  So  it  had  been  in  1866.  But  whereas 
in  1866  Austria  and  Prussia  were  contesting  for  the 
same  prize,  —  the  leadership  in  the  Gennan  Confed- 
eration,—  in  1870  France  and  Germany  had  wholly 
different  incentives, —  France  to  defend  the  European 
hegemony  it  had  so  long  asserted ;  on  the  strengtli  of 
which  it  forbade  Spain's  free  choice  of  a  King,  pre- 
vented Italy  from  taking  possession  of  its  national 
capital,  opposed  the  consummation  of  German  federal 
reform,  threatened  Holland  on  account  of  Luxemburg, 
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and  Belgium  on  account  of  the  railway  transactions, 
and  even  frowned  upon  Switzerland  because  of  the  St. 
Gothard  undertaking.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  thought  of  acquiring  a  dominating  influ- 
ence over  any  of  tlie  other  nations ;  in  patriotic  indig- 
nation the  German  people  resorted  to  the  sword  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  for  all  time  the  foreign  interference 
in  German  afifairs  which  had  been  endured  for  centu- 
ries, and  of  securing  the  independence  and  union  of  the 
fatherland,  let  us  hope  forever. 

France  was  going  into  the  struggle  in  defence  of  an 
old  position  of  honor ;  Germany  to  battle  for  its  newly 
found  existence. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

Gbamont's  Fabrications  Regarding   the  Alliance  Nego- 
tiations OF  1870. 

The  account  which  the  foregoing  chapter  giyes  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  made  by  France  to  combine  with  Austria  and  Italy  in 
a  triple  alliance  against  Germany  is  in  its  every  particular  founded 
upon  authentic  material. 

If  my  narrative  differs  in  many  respects  from  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  authors  of  the  others  consulted  Gramont's  publications  as 
the  most  important,  nay,  even  indisputable,  source  of  information  ; 
whereas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  statements  which  I  found 
corroborated  elsewhere,  I  have  entirely  disregarded  Gramont's  writ- 
ings, believing  them  to  be  utterly  misleading. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  astonishing  power  of 
invention  for  which  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  Duke  was  re- 
markable. Individual  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  Count  Beust^s  ^^Memoirs/' 
But  the  most  astounding,  almost  incredible,  examples  of  that  which 
he  could  render  in  this  line  occur  in  connection  with  his  account  of 
the  events  of  1S70  ;  and  since,  afterward,  when  an  exile,  he  wrote 
the  history  of  his  country  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  shaped  it  whilst 
Minister,  it  seems  well  worth  while  briefly  to  consider  him  as  an 
author. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  France^ 
Gramont  was  vehemently  attacked  for  the  rashness  with  which  he 
precipitated  the  contest,  although  he  knew  France  to  be  without  an 
assured  alliance  of  any  kind.  In  December,  1872,  he  replied  to  this 
charge  by  declaring  that,  although  it  was  true  that  no  formal  treaty  ^ 
of  alliance  had  been  concluded,  nevertheless  the  friendly  utterances 
of  both  Austria  and  Italy,  together  with  their  cordial  relations  to 
France,  fully  justified  him  In  relying  upon  their  armed  co-operation 
as  soon  as  war  should  be  declared. 

In  1872  Count  Beust  was  no  longer  Prime  Minister,  but  ambassa- 
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dor  at  London  ;  very  naturally  he  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  he 
had  shared  in  Gramont's  policy  ;  therefore,  in  a  letter  written  for  the 
press  and  dated  Jauuarj^  4th,  1873,  he  reminded  the  Duke  of  the 
despatch  he  had  sent  him  on  July  11th,  1870,  in  which  he  liad  so 
severely  criticised  Gramont^s  course  of  action,  and  had  told  him 
that  Austria  would  in  no  way  participate  in  it. 

To  this  Gramont  replied  in  a  letter  published  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. In  it  he  says  that,  although  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Prince 
^etternich,  had  not  submitted  the  despatch  to  him,  he  had  informed 
hiui  of  its  contents,  wliich  had  occasioned  him  everal  days  of  anx- 
'iety,  and  had  led  to  vehement  altercations.  "  Then,  however,"  he 
continues,  **  Count  Vitzthum  came  to  Paris,  and  now  all  traces  of 
the  estrangement  which  the  despatch  had  occasioned  instantly  dis- 
appeared, lie  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  conferred 
with  me,  and  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Vienna  you  wrote  to 
Prince  Metternich,  on  the  20th,  as  follows  :  — 

*' '  Count  Vltztliuni  has  made  known  to  our  Emperor  the  commis- 
sion with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  intrusted  him.  This  imperial 
message  has  removed  every  possibility  of  a  misapprehension  to  wliich 
the  suddenness  witli  which  this  unexpected  war  was  brought  about 
might  have  given  rise.  Say  to  His  Majesty  and  His  Ministers,  there- 
fore, that,  true  to  the  obligations  we  assumed  in  1860  through  the 
.letters  exchanged  between  the  two  Emperors,  we  look  upon  the  cause 
of  France  as  our  own,  and  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  French  arms.* 

"On  the  24th  of  July,  therefore,"  Gramont  continues,  "the  day 
on  which  I  received  this  despatch,^  I  had  Austria^s  formal  promise 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  promote  the  success  of  our  arms.  Or 
was  I  to  understand  that  this  would  be  done  by  means  of  sympathy 
and  good  wishes  only,  without  unsheathing  the  sw^ord  in  our  behalf  ? 
I  cannot  take  this  view  of  it ;  and,  moreover,  you  add,  farther  on  in 
the  despatch  :  — 

"  '  It  is  to  our  regret  that  under  these  circumstances  imperative 
necessity  compels  us  to  utter  the  wortl  neutrality  ;  but  this  neutrality 
is  only  to  serve  as  a  means  to  the  end,  the  only  means  by  whicli  we 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  our  military  preparations  without  expos- 
ing ourselves  to  a  hostile  attack.* 

"On  the  evening  of  the  24th,"  Gramont  adds,  " Metternich  wrote 
me  that  the  Austrian  army  could  not  be  ready  to  take  the  field  before 
the  beginning  of  September.  How,  after  this,  could  I  have  any 
doubt  of  your  co-operation  ?  Furthermore,  I  must  direct  your  at- 
tention, although  this  would  seem  sui>erlluous,  to  that  which  took 
^  Inaccurate ;  he  read  it  on  the  23d. 
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place  after  Count  Vitztlium's  return  to  Paris.  Assisted  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  he  and  I  now  determined  upon  the  basis  and  the  several 
articles  of  a  treaty  in  which  it  was  positively  stated  that  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  contracting  Powers  [the  reference  here  can  only  be 
to  Austria  and  Italy,  although  in  this  case  the  absence  of  an  Italian 
representative  must  occasion  surprise]  was  resorted  to  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  making  a  transition  to  active  co-operation  with 
France  against  Prussia  possible.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  was  the  suggestion  of  your  own  representatives  ;  I 
namely,  that  after  the  necessary  military  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  promise  would  be  demanded  of  Prussia  that  nothing 
be  undertaken  by  that  State  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  atatrts 
quo  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  It  was  again  your  repre- 
sentatives who  expressed  the  opinion  that  Prussia  would  refuse  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  and  that  Austria  would  thereby  be  given 
the  occasion  to  declare  war." 

So  much  for  Gramonf  s  version.  By  some  German  writers  this 
has  been  regarded  as  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  ' 
that  in  1869  there  existed  a  great  conspiracy  of  arms  against  Prussia. 
They  hold  that,  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Gramont,  Beust  himself 
admits  that  through  the  Emperor's  letter  Austria  assumed  the  obli- 
gations of  an  ally  in  arms  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  Beust  twice  sent 
his  most  trusted  coadjutor.  Count  Vitzthum,  to  Paris  ;  the  first  time, 
to  dispel  any  existing  misunderstanding  ;  the  second  time,  to  indi- 
cate to  the  French  Government  the  way  which  might  lead  to  com- 
bined warfare. 

This  is  to  be  assumed  with  so  much  the  greater  assurance,  they 
contend,  since  Beust  did  not  by  so  much  as  a  single  word  refute  the 
assertions  made  in  Gramont's  letter,  and  thus,  by  his  silence,  con- 
ceded the  truth  of  the  statements.       ^ 

The  latter  argument  may  be  met  by  the  simple  reply  that  the  Am- 
bassador, Count  Beust,  was  at  the  time  advised  by  the  Minister  who 
was  his  superior  in  office  to  discontinue  the  correspondence  with 
(Iramont.  Moreover,  upon  rloser  examination,  the  facts  related  by 
Gramont  will  be  found  sufficient  in  themselves  as  evidence  to  the 
contrary.     Namely  :  — 

In  the  year  1860  the  three  sovereigns  did  not  promise  one  another 
armed  assistance,  but  only  that  no  one  of  them  would  conclude  an  ^ 
alliance  with  a  thinl  party  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  two. 

From  Beust* s  then  unpublished  letter  of  the  20th,  which  has, 
however,  long  since  been  made  public,  Gramont,  for  good  reasons, 
selected  only  the  portions  quoted  above,  passing  in  silence  over  the 
rest  of  its  contents.     Had  he  made  known  the,  whole  of  its  text,  it 
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\  would  have  appeared  at  once  that  armed  assistance  was  refused,  as 
we  have  learned,  and  that  the  promise  of  diplomatic  mediation  was 
made  conditional  upon  Italy's  willingness  to  join  in  it,  and  upon  the 
further  stipulation  that  Rome  be  relinquished  to  Italy.  Further- 
more, it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  plan  of  making  armed  medi- 
ation serve  the  purpose  of  a  transition  from  neutrality  to  war  with 
Prussia,  which  Gramont  ascribes  to  the  Austrian  representatives, 
was  in  reality  a  proposition  originating  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  was  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Vienna  no  later  than  the 
10th  of  July. 

In  fact,  these  conferences  with  Vitzthum  on  July  24th,  which 
Gramont  so  vividly  describes,  never  took  place  at  all ;  for  the  Count 
left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  did  not  return  thither  until  late 
in  August. 

The  whole  account  is  the  invention  of  Gramont,  cut  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  Equally  glaring  misrepresentations  have  been  made 
by  other  writers;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  Gramont  that,  within  two 
and  a  half  years  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  occurrence,  he  openly 
confronted  Beust  with  the  fabrication,  and  must,  therefore,  in  the 
interim  have  convinced  himself  of  its  correctness  as  a  historic  fact. 
Out  of  his  conviction  that  in  1870  he  had  reason  to  rely  upon  Aus- 
tria's armed  co-operation  arose  this  picture  in  which  people  and 
events  range  themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  him  in  this 
belief. 

When,  in  1873,  Beust's  and  Gramont's  letters  appeared  in  the 
papers,  the  Investigation  Committee  appointed  by  the  French  Par- 
liament called  upon  Count  Chaudordy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
during  the  time  when  Gambetta  was  at  the  head  of  French  affairs, 
for  supplementary  testimony.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  discuss 
these  letters,  from  which  no  definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn  ;  he 
would,  therefore,  simply  relate  what  he  knew.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
.emment  [he  said]  did  not  urge  France  on  to  war,  but  in  view  of 
the  growing  complications  sent  Count  Vitzthum  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  every  possible  advantage  for  Austria.  On  July 
loth  [therefore  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war]  the  official  nego- 
tiations were  begun,  France  being  represented  by  Gramont,  Austria 
by  Mettemich  and  Vitzthum,  Italy  by  Ambassador  Nigra  and  the 
military  attache^  Count  Vimercati.  At  first  a  triple  alliance  was 
jproposed,  which  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  since  thereby  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  would  have  become  involved  in  a  war  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared.  In  its  place  there  was  suggested  a  treaty  of 
^alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
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trality,  by  which  these  two  countries  would  be  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  their  armies  on  a  war-footing ;  this  done,  the  next 
step,  quite  in  harmony  with  Gramont's  account,  was  to  be  armed 
mediation  in  September,  which  would  then  lead  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Prussia,  provided  that  by  this  time  the  French  troops 
had  penetrated  into  South  Germany.  These  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued from  July  20th  to  the  4th  of  August;  and  as  South  Germany- 
was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  forces,  which,  instead,  had 
been  defeated  at  Worth,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposed 
treaty. 

To  the  question  whether  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  Count  Chau- 
dordy  could  give  no  definite  reply ;  to  the  further  question,  whether 
he  could  submit  the  text  of  the  treaty,  he  answered,  "No  ;  it  is  not 
in  my  possession." 

He  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  a  well-informed  witness.  His 
account  differs  from  Gramont's  in  that  he  makes  the  Italian  repre- 
sentatives participants  in  this  conference  which  never  took  place, 
and  in  that  he  fixes  upon  the  15th  instead  of  the  24th  of  July  as 
the  date  of  its  occurrence,  which  has  the  advantage  that  upon  this 
day  Yitzthum  was  still  in  Paris,  although  we  know  that  he  did  not 
confer  with  Gramont  regarding  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Prince  Napoleon  published  an  account  of 
the  attempts  made  in  1808  and  1870  to  form  alliances.  His  purpose 
was  to  vindicate  his  assertion  that  each  time  the  Roman  questionj 
was  the  rock  upon  which  the  attempt  suffered  shipwreck ;  Napo- 
leon's solicitude  for  the  Pope's  welfare  had  therefore  cost  France 
the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

This  the  ardently  clerical  Gramont  sought  to  refute.  He  con- 
ceded that  such  was  the  case  in  1869,  but  maintained  that  Jn  1870 
Napoleon  arrived  at  an  agreement  with  Italy  regarding  the  Koman 
question ;  and  so  it  was  not  due  to  consideration  for  the  Pope,  but  to 
the  rapid  succession  of  German  victories  that,  to  the  misfortune  of 
France,  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of  Austria's  and  Italy's  assistance. 

This  was  a  new  idea,  and  so  the  events  of  the  past  assumed  a  cor- 
respondingly changed  aspect  in  Gramont's  mind. 

He  begins  by  stating  that,  after  the  opening  of  hostilities,  Napoleon 
decided  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
notified  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  intended  step,  making  it  con- 
(iitional,  however,  upon  the  King's  promise/  in  conformity  with  the 
September  convention  of  1864,  neither  to  attack  the  Pope's  domain, 
nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  attacked.  With  this,  he  says,  the  King  com- 
plied in  a  confidential  letter  addressed  to  Napoleon  on  the  21st  of 
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July  [the  20th  is  the  correct  date],  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
being  determined  through  further  correspondence.  By  this  agree* 
ment,  Gramout  continues,  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  con- 
summation of  the  triple  alliance  in  1869  was  removed,  whereupon 
Austria  and  Italy  at  once^  proposed  that  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  alliance  be  reopened.  Their  wish  was  fulfilled,  says  Gramont, 
and  then  relates,  precisely  as  in  liis  letter  of  January  8th,  1873,  how 
the  two  Powers  proposed  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  rupture  with  Prus- 
sia by  means  of  their  armed  mediation.  *^In  these  negotiations 
there  was  no  allusion  to  the  Roman  question,*^  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion, **for  it  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  monarchs." 

The  King^s  letter  was  written  on  the  20th,  therefore  could  not 
have  been  received  in  Paris  before  the  22d  ;  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  sovereigns  may  have  been  telegraphic, 
but  even  in  that  case  a  day  umst  have  elapsed  before  it  was  con- 
cluded ;  the  renewed  negotiations  which  Gramont  mentions  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  begun  before  the  24th. 

At  this  point  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  was  on  the  23d 
that  Prince  Metteniich  received  Count  Beust's  letter  of  the  20th,  in 
which  the  latter  makes  an  agreement  between  France  and  Austria 
conditional  upon  the  stipulation  that  Rome  be  simply  relinquished 
to  the  Italians.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
24th  Prince  Metternich  should  have  failed  to  present  this  categoric 
demand  ?  How  does  Gramont  surmount  this  obstacle  ?  In  the 
most  artless  manner  possible.  Just  after  stating  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  reopened  after  the  arrival  of  the  King^s  letter,  therefore 
no  earlier  than  the  24th,  he  says,  with  extreme  ingenuousness,  four 
pages  farther  on,  that  these  negotiations  were  concluded  before 
Count  Beust^s  letter  was  received,  therefore  on  the  18th  of  July,  or 
^ve  days  previous  to  the  day  on  which,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, they  were  begim.  The  reader  is  left  to  picture  to  himself  as 
best  he  may  a  transaction  which  began  on  the  24  th  and  was  con- 
cluded on  the  18th  of  July. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  discrepancy.  As  in  his  former 
version,  Gramont  mentions  as  his  fellow  negotiators  the  Austrian 
representatives,  Vitzthum  and  Metternich,  but  now  adds  Vimereati 
and  Nigra  as  the  representatives  of  Italy.  Now,  as  we  are  aware, 
Vitzthum  could  not  have  participated  in  the  negotiations,  for  he 
left  Paris  on  July  1.5th  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  Gramont's  asser- 
tion, the  same  is  tnie  of  Vimereati,  who  ha<l  gone  from  Paris  ta' 
Vienna,  and  upon  hijs  arrival  there  had  immediately  started  on  hia 
journey  to  Florence,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th.    It  is  impossible. 
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therefore,  that  he  could  have  been  in  Paris,  either  on  tlie  18th  or 
the  24th,  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  Accordingly,  the  only 
remaining  representatives  who  could  have  been  present  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  treaty-draft  are  Ambassadors  Metternich  and  Nigra. 
Here,  however,  an  objection  of  another  kind  arises.  Count  Beust  in 
his  ^^ Memoirs^*  declares  most  positively  that  Metternich  was  never 
given  the  authority  or  power  to  act  upon  a  proposition  of  this 
nature  ;  and,  in  fact,  Beust  himself  peremptorily  rejected  the  alli- 
ance when  proposed  to  him  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

And  in  so  far  as  Ambassador  Nigra's  participation  is  concerned, 
this  gentleman  publicly  protested  against  Prince  Napoleon* s  asser- 
tion that  he  had  held  out  to  the  French  Government  prospects  of 
Italy's  armed  co-operation  ;  this,  he  declared,  he  had  never  done. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  conference  with  four  plenipotentiaries, 
two  of  whom  were  at  the  time  over  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  assembly,  while  the  other  two  were  not  empowered  to 
act  in  the  matter. 

Any  further  comment  seems  unnecessary.  These  negotiations, 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Paris,  never  occurred  at  all,  as  has- 
already  been  said.  Something  further  still  remains  to  be  told, 
however. 

Immediately  after  receipt  of  Count  Beust's  letter,  in  which  he 
not  only  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  but, 
going  even  beyond  the  stipulations  of  the  September  convention, 
demanded  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italians,  Gramont  sent 
a  telegram  to  Florence,  as  has  been  related,  in  which  he  made  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  conditional  upon  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  September  convention  by  the  Italian  Ministry. 

To  rid  Italy  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  Ministry  complied  with 
Gramont's  demand,  hut  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  their  country's- 
neutrality  in  the  Impending  war,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  pas- 
sively to  await  events,  and  see  whether  Napoleon  would  not  make 
a  better  offer  for  Italy's  armed  co-operation. 

Since,  according  to  his  own  plan,  Italy  was  to  enter  upon  the 
course  which  would  lead  her  to  the  battlefield  by  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  Gramont  now  felt  quite  confident  that  the  hoped-for 
alliance  would  be  realized.  When,  on  July  28th,  he  received  the 
notification  from  Florence  that  the  September  convention  had  been 
confirmed,  his  mind  was  entirely  relieved  of  its  burden  of  anxiety,  and 
he  now  expected  from  day  to  day  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  would 
be  signed.  Again  his  firm  conviction  on  this  point  suggested  to  him 
an  imaginary  chain  of  events,  the  narration  of  which,  as  authentic 
history,  he  bequeathes  to  posterity  with  authoritative  assurance. 
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After  the  28th  of  July,  he  states,  the  day  on  which  the  September 
convention  was  formally  recognized  in  Florence,  the  negotiations 
relative  to  carrying  out  that  which  had  been  agreed  apon  in  Paris 
on  the  I8th  proceeded  rapidly  and  smoothly  up  to  the  very  point  of 
affixing  the  necessary  signatures  ;  so  little,  he  remarks,  did  the 
French  insistence  upon  tlie  September  convention  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Church  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  alliance  of 
arms.  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  according  to  Gramont's  further 
statement,  even  Suggested  that  his  army  should  proceed  through  the 
Tyrol  to  Bavaria  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  at  which  it  was 
first  declared  it  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field ;  but  to  this  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiary,  Count  Vitzthum,  demurred,  since  thereby 
Austria  would  become  involved  in  war  before  its  preparations  were 
completed. 

Upon  this  occasion  Count  Vitzthum,  who  was  usually  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  places  at  which  the  conferences  were  held  in  which 
Gramont  represents  him  as  a  participant,  was  really  at  hand.  But 
this  time  his  presence  is  quite  as  fatal  to  a  belief  in  Gramont' s 
statements  as  his  absence  has  been  heretofore. 

Owing  to  Count  Beust's  inadequate  knowledge  of  that  which  had 
been  decided  in  Italy,  he  sent  Count  Vitzthum  to  Florence  on  July 
28th  to  learn  the  true  state  of  afiPairs.  We  know  what  Vitzthum's 
experience  there  really  was.  The  King  had  decided  to  await  further 
I  developments  of  the  war;  there  was  not  the  slightest  opportunity 
for  negotiations  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Worth,  Victor  Emmanuel 
told  the  Count  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  poor  Na- 
poleon. 

And  so  we  see  that  this  last  transaction  which  Gramont  describes 
had  as  little  existence  as  the  others.     And,  as  Prince  Napoleon  very 
.correctly  avers,  the  *'  vexatious  September  convention"  was  the  ob- 
stacle which,  in  1870  as  well  as  in  1869.  prevented  the  alliance  with 
Italy. 
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March  18.     Insurrection  in  Berlin. 

March  24.     Eider-Danish  Government  declares  the  incorporation 
of  the  Duchies. 

March  24.     Insurrection  in  the  Duchies;  Provisional  Government 
established. 

March  24.    The  rebels  in  the  Duchies  seize  the  fortress  of  Rends- 
burg. 

March  30- April  4.  German  Preliminary  Parliament  at  Frankfort. 

April  9.       Troops  of  the  Duchies  defeated  near  Flensburg. 

April  23.      Danes  defeated  by  Prussians,  aiding  the  Duchies,  at  the 
Dannevirke. 

May  2.  Capture  of  the  fortress  of  Fridericia. 

May  15.        Insurrection  at  Vienna;  Emperor  flees  to  Innspruck. 

May  18.        Meeting  of  the  German  National  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort. 

May  29.        Archduke  John  appointed  Vicar-General  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  at  Vienna. 

June  28.       Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  concerning  a  Central 
Government. 

June  29.       Archduke  John  chosen  Regent  of  the  German  Empire. 

July  12.       The  Confederate  Diet  remits  its  functions  to  the  Arch- 
duke John. 

July  12.       Termination  of  the  Confederate  Diet. 

July  26.        Italians  defeated  at  Custozza  by  Radetzky. 

Aug.  26.       Truce  and  Compact  of  Malmo  signed. 

Sept.  6.        Compact  of    Malmo  rejected   by  the    Committee   of 
National  Assembly. 

Sept.  16.       Compact  of  Malmo  accepted  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Sept.  17.       Riot  in  Frankfort. 

Oct.  6.  Insurrection  in  Vienna;  murder  of  Count  Latour. 

Nov.  22.       Schwarzenberg  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  Austria. 

Nov.  22.       Austrian  Diet  at  Kremsier. 

Dec.  2.         The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  abdicates  in  favor  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph. 

Dec.  10.        Louis  Napoleon  chosen  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 

1849,  Feb.  26.        Victory  of  Austrian s  over  Hungarians. 
March  4.      New  Constitution  proclaimed  for  Austria. 
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1840,  March  7. 
March  23. 

March  24. 

March  26. 
March  28. 

April  3. 
April  3. 
April  8. 
April  12. 

May  26. 
Jaiie  5. 

July  3. 
July  10. 
Sept.  30. 


1850,  Feb.  23. 
Feb.  27. 
March  and 
Mays. 
May  10. 

July  2. 
July  14. 
July  24. 
Aug.  2. 

Sept.  2. 

Oct.  11. 

Oct.  17. 
Oct.  26. 

Nov.  2. 

Nov.  6. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  9. 

Nov.  9. 

Nov.  29. 


Close  of  the  Kremsier  Diet. 

Battle  of  Novara;  abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  King 
of  Sardinia,  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Prussian  Ring  formally  recognizes  the  claims  of 
the  Duchies. 

End  of  the  truce  of  Malmo. 

The  German  National  Assembly  elects  the  King  of 
Prussia  "  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Germany." 

The  King  declines  the  imperial  crown. 

Hostilities  with  Denmark  recommence. 

Wildenbruch's  interview  with  the  King  of  Denmark. 

The  German  National  Assembly  recognizes  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  the  Duchies. 

Formation  of  the  League  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

The  King  of  Denmark  sanctions  a  new  liberal  consti- 
tution. 

The  French  enter  Rome. 

Armistice  renewed  at  Malmo. 

Compact  of  the  "  Interim:  '*  a  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  for  the  formation  of  a  new  central 
authority  for  a  limited  time. 

Appointment  of  HassenpHug,  Minister  in  Hesse-Cassel. 

Federation  of  the  Four  Kingdoms. 

April.  Union  Parliament  meets  at  Erfurt. 

Meeting  of  Princes  in  Berlin. 

Confederate  Congress,  summoned  by  Austria,  meets  at 
Frankfort. 

Separate  Peace  between  Denmark  and  Prussia. 

Official  declaration  from  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Battle  of  Idstedt;  defeat  of  Schlcswig-Holsteiners. 

Protocol  signed  in  London  by  the  Great  Powers,  pro- 
claiming the  integrity  of  Denmark. 

Restoration  of  the  Confederate  Diet  at  Frankfort; 
Prussia  and  her  associates  refuse  to  join  it. 

League  formed  at  Bregenz  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wiirtemberg  against  Prussia. 

Brandenburg  meets  the  Czar  at  Warsaw. 

Brandenburg's  first  interview  with  the  Austrian 
Emperor. 

Ministerial  Council  at  Berlin  decides  upon  peaceful 
measures. 

Death  of  Count  Brandenburg. 

Skirmish  at  Bronzell- 

Schwarzenberg  demands  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian 
Union. 

Prussian  troops  occupy  the  military  roads  in  Hesse- 
Cassel. 

Convention  of  Olmiitz. 
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]860|  Dec.  23-1861,  May  15.  Conferences  at  Dresden  apou  German  affairs. 


Deo.  24. 

1851,  May  30. 

May  31. 

Ang.  29. 
Sept  7. 

Nov.  18. 

Dec.  31. 

1852,  Jan.  28. 

April  5. 
April  13. 
Mays. 
Mays. 

June. 
Nov.- Dec. 
Dec.  2. 
185;^,  Feb.  19. 

April  8. 


1854,  April  9. 

April  2a 
July  31. 

Dec.  2. 

1855,  March  2. 
Aug.  18. 

Oct.  2. 

1856,  March  80. 
1867,  May  26. 

Oct  23. 
1858,  Jan.  14. 

Feb.  11. 

March  27. 
Oct.  9. 


Prince  Schwarzenberg's  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  re-established  Confederate  Diet  assembles  with  its 

former  membership. 
The  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  meet  the  Emi)eror 

of  Austria  at  Warsaw. 
Bismarck  appointed  deputy  to  the  Confederate  Diet. 
Commercial    Treaty    signed    between    Hanover   and 

Prussia. 
Death  of  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover;  acces- 
sion of  George  V. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  revolces  the  Constitution 

of  March  4,  1849. 
Royal  Manifesto  issued  in  a  concessive  spirit  by  the 

King  of  Denmark. 
Death  of  Prince  Sohwarzenberg. 
New  Constitution  proclaimed  in  Hesse-Cassel. 
Signing  of  tlie  agreement  concerning  Neuch&tel. 
Signing  of  the  London  Protocol  concerning  the  Danish 

succession. 
German  fleet  sold  at  auction. 
Cha.stisement  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
Napoleon  III.  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Prussia 

and  Austria. 
German  States  of  the  Tariff-Union  agree  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  commercial  treaty  between  Prussia  and 

Austria. 
Protocol  concerning  the  integrity  of  Turkey  signed  by 

the  Four  Powers  at  Vienna. 
Treaty  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
New  Constitution  for  the  Duchies  proclaimed  by  the 

King  of  Denmark. 
Alliance  of  Austria  with  the  Western  Powers. 
Death  of  Czar  Nicholas;  accession  of  Alexander  II. 
The  Austrian  Concordat,  increasing  the  Papal  power  iu 

Austria. 
New  Constitution  proclaimed  in  Denmark. 
Treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Settlement  of  Prussia's  troubles  with  Neuch&tel. 
William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  appointed  temporary  regent. 
Attempted  assassination  of   Napoleon  III.  by  Orsini 

and  others. 
The  Confederate  Diet  declares  the  Danish  Constitution 

of  1855  to  be  illegal. 
Fortification  of  Copenhagen  decreed. 
William,    Prince   of    Prussia,    appointed    permanput 

regent. 
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1858,  Nov.  6.         Frederick  VII.  concedes  that  the  Geueral  Goustitutiou 

is  invalid  in  Holstein  and  Lanenbur«:. 
Nov.  6.         Resignation  of  the  Mauteufifel  Ministry ;  Hucceeded  by 
that  of  Prince  Hohenzonern-SiKmaringen  (Liberal). 

1859,  April  26.      Austrian  Ultimatum  rejected  by  Sardinia. 

May  la.        Resignation  of  Count  Buol;  followed  by  Rechberg. 
June  4.        Austrian  defeat  at  Magenta. 
June  11.       Death  of  Prince  Metteruicli. 
June  24.       Battle  of  Solferino. 

July  11.        Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  at  Villafranca. 
Aug.  14.       Meeting  at  Eisenach  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Association. 
Nov.  10.       Treaty  of  Zurich ;  the  Italian  Confederation  established. 

1860,  Jan.  16.        Count  Cavour  returns  to  the  Ministry. 

Feb.  10.        Bills  brought   forward  by  the  Prussian  Government 
about  military  service  and  a  military  appropriation. 

March  24.    Savoy  and  Nice  ceded  to  France  by  treaty. 

June  6.         Deatli  of  Cavour. 

June  11.        Ricasoli  forms  a  Ministry. 

June  15.        Prussian  Regent  and  other  German  Sovereigns  meet 
Napoleon  at  Baden. 

July  26.        Meeting  of  the  Prussian  Hegeut  and  the  Austrian  Eni> 
peror  at  Teplitz. 

Sept.  11.       Sardinian  troops  enter  the  Papal  territories. 

Oct.  20.         Imperial  Diploma  promising  to  restore  to  Holstein  its 
old  Constitution. 

Oct.  22.         The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Czar,  and  the  Regent  of 
Prussia  meet  at  Warsaw. 

Dec.  13.        Ministerial    Crisis    in    Vienna;    Schmerling   becomes 
Minister. 
18()1,  Jan.  2.  Death  of  Frederick  William  LV.;   Accession  of  Wil- 

liam I. 

Feb.  26.        New  Constitution  proclaimed  for  the  whole  Austrian 
Monarchy. 

Feb.  27.        Tumult  in  Warsaw. 

March  8.      Hohenzoll«>rn    Mini.stry  resigns;    Von  der  Heydt  suc- 
ceeds. 

March  17.    Victor  Emmnnnel  proclaimed  King  of  Italy. 

July  14.        Attempt  to  iissassiuate  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Oct.  18.        William  I.  crowned  at  Konigsberg. 
1862,  March  8.      Austria  and  Prussia  move  in  the  Diet  to  demand  from 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  the  renewal  of  the  Constitution. 

May  11.        General  Willisen  sent  to  Cassel. 

July  8-Ang.  10.  Meeting  at  Vienna  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Ger- 
man States. 

Sept.  10.        Durando's  Circular. 

Sept.  23.        Count  Bismarck-Schr>nhausen   made  President  of  tho 
Ministry. 
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1862,  Sept.  28. 
Sept.  30. 

Oct.  11. 

1863,  Jan.  22. 
March  24. 
March  30. 

July  9. 
Aug.  2. 

Aug.  17. 
Aug.  26. 
Sept.  28. 

Sept.  29. 

Nov.  5. 
Nov.  13. 
Nov.  16. 
Nov.  16. 
Dec.  2. 

Dec.  7. 

Dec.  21. 


Dec.  24. 
Dec.  26. 
Dec.  30. 

Dec.  31. 
1864,  Jan.  14. 

Jan.  16. 

Jan.  20. 
Jan.  31. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  7. 
Feb.  13. 

Feb.  18. 
March  5. 
March  10. 


Meeting  of  deputies  at  Weimar. 

Bismarck  informs  the  Chamber  that  the  Budget  is 
deferred  till  1863. 

Budget  passed  by  the  Upper  House;  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties declare  this  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Austria's  proposals  rejected  by  the  Confederate  Diet. 

Commencement  of  the  Minghetti  Ministry. 

Eider-Danish  proclamation  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
abandoning  the  basis  of  1852. 

Confederate  Diet  calls  upon  Denmark  to  retract. 

Visit  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  King  Wiiliam  at 
Gastein. 

Opening  of  the  Assembly  of  Princes  at  Frankiort. 

Denmark  refuses  compliance. 

Special  session  of  Danish  General  Council;  Speech 
from  the  Throne. 

Danish  Government  lays  before  Parliament  a  bill  incor^ 
porating  Schleswig. 

The  French  Emperor  proposes  a  European  Congress. 

New  Danish  Constitution  adopted. 

Death  of  Frederick  VII. ;  accession  of  Christian  IX. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  asserts  his  claim. 

Prussian  Lower  House  upholds  Frederick  as  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Uolstein. 

Confederate  Diet  decides  to  execute  federal  chastise- 
ment upon  Holstein. 

Representatives  of  German  States  meet  at  Frankfort 
and  resolve  to  support  Frederiok;  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-Six. 

German  troops  enter  Holstein ;  Danes  retire. 

Federal  Commissioners  assume  control  in  the  Duchies. 

Prince  Frederick  enters  Kiel  as  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein. 

Minister  Hall  retires;  Bishop  Mourad  forms  a  Cabinet. 

Motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  occupy  Schleswig  lost 
in  the  Diet. 

The  two  Powers  agree  to  go  ahead  independently  of 
the  Dipt. 

Marshal  Wrangel  takes  command  of  the  allied  troops. 

The  two  Powers  issue  a  joint  note. 

Bombardment  of  Missunde. 

Danes  abandon  the  Dannevirke. 

The  allies  occupy  Flensbnrg. 

Federal  Commissioners  protest  against  Prussian  occu- 
pation of  Holstein  towns. 

Prussians  enter  Jutland. 

New  agreement  signed  between  Pnissia  and  Austria. 

Death  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria. 
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1864,  April  4.        Garibaldi  arrives  in  England. 

April  18.      Prussians  take  the  fortress  of  Diippel  by  assanlt. 

April  25.      Opening  of  Conferences  at  London. 

April  29.      Danes  retreat  to  Alsen  and  Funen. 

May  9.  Danish  naval  victory  off  Heligoland. 

May  12.        Beginning  of  one  month's  armistice. 

May  18.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  replaces  Wrangel  as  Com- 
mander-in-ch  ief . 

May  28.  German  Powers  move  in  the  Conference  the  establish- 
ment of  Schleswig-Holstein  as  an  independent  state 
ander  Prince  Augustenburg ;  English  proposal  to 
divide  Schleswig  at  the  River  Schley. 

June  9.        Armistice  in  Denmark  prolonged  a  fortnight. 

June  10.       Bismarck's  interview  with  the  Czar  at  Berlin. 

June  22.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King  William  meet  at 
Carlsbad. 

June  25.       End  of  Conferences  at  London. 

June  29.       PiTissians  bombard  Alsen  and  capture  the  batteries. 

July  8.         Fall  of  the  Monrad  Ministry. 

July  11.        Formation  of  the  Bluhme  Ministry  in  Copenhagen. 

July  18.        Truce  agreed  to  in  Copenhagen. 

July  26.        Peace  Conference  at  Vienna. 

Aug.  22.  Visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
at  Schonbrunn. 

Sept.  15.       Franco-Italian  Convention  signed. 

Sept.  21, 22.  Riots  in  Turin. 

Sept  24.       Minghetti  resigns  ;  La  Marmora  forms  a  Ministry. 

Oct  27.  Resignation  of  Rechberg ;  appointment  of  Count 
Meusdorff-Pouilly. 

Oct.  30.         Treaty  of  Peace  with  Denmark  signed  at  Vienna. 

Dec.  5.  Withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Duchies  decreed  by  the 
Diet. 

Dec.  8.         Publication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  and  Syllabus. 

1865,  Jan.  Great  financial  difficulty  in  Austria. 
Feb.  22.        Prussian  specifications  sent  to  Vienna. 

March  24.    Order  to  transfer  Prussian  Marine  station  to  Kiel. 
April  6.        Confederate  Diet  adopt  the  resolution  of  Bavaria  and 

Saxony,  requesting  tlie  transference  of  Holstein  to 

Prince  Frederick. 
April  17.      Prussia  asserts  to  Austria  her  determination  to  retain 

her  power  in  the  Duchies. 
May  29.        Discussion  about  annexation  in  the  Ministerial  Council 

at  Berlin. 
June  27.        New   Austrian  Ministry  ;    Schmerling  succeeded  by 

Belcredi. 
July  21.        Prussia  decides  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Austria. 
July  23.        Interview  between  King  William  and  Von  dor  Pfordten 

at  Salzburg. 
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1866,  July  27.        Motion  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Darmstadt,  to  BommoD 

the  Estates  in  the  Duchies  and  to  admit  Schleswig 

into  the  Confederation. 
Aug.  14.        Convention  of  Gastein  signed. 
Aug.  19.       Meeting  of  King  William  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 

at  Salzburg. 
Sept.  8.         Publication  of  the  French  Circular  to  the  embassies. 
Sept.  14.       Circular  Despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
Sept.  15.       The  King  of  Prussia  takes  formal  possession  of  Lanen- 

burg  ;  Manteuffel  and  Gablenz  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
Sept.  20.       Suspension  of  the  February  Constitution  in  Austria. 
Sept.  30.       Bismarck  calls  upon  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  Paris. 
Oct.  1.  Oastein  Convention  condemned  by  the  Diet  at  Frank- 

fort. 
Oct.  4.  Bismarck's  first  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Biarritz. 

Oct.  14.        Augustenburg*s  visit  to  Eckemforde. 
Dec.  German  States  accept  the  Italian  commercial  treaty 

and  recognize  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy. 
Dec.  14.        Meeting  of  Manteuffel  and  Gablenz  at  Kiel. 
1866,  Jan.  20.        Bismarck  demands  from  Austria  the  banishment  of 

Prince  Augustenburg. 
Jan.  23.       Great  mass-meeting  at  Altoua. 

Jan.  26.       Bismarck's  despatch  complaining  of  Austria's  infidelity. 
Feb.  7.         Austria's  official  reply  to  the  above. 
Feb.  24.       Revolution  in  Bucharest;  deposition  of  the  Prince. 
March  7.      Napoleon  replies  to  King  William's  letter  of  March  3d. 
March  7.      Austrian  Council  decides  to  send  more  soldiers  to  the 

north. 
March  14.    Govone  arrives  in  Berlin. 
March  16.    Mensdorff's  circular  note  to  the  German  Governments, 

referring   the    Schleswig-Holstein   question   to   the 

Confederate  Diet. 
March  24.    Prussian  Circular  to  the  German  States  informing  them 

of  Austria's  military  movements,  and  asking  what 

side  they  would  take  in  the  war. 
March  27.    Prussian  Ministerial  Council  decides  to  prepare  for  war. 
March  29.    Prussia  issues  orders  securing  her  frontiers. 
March  31.    Pfordten's  note  to  the  two  Great  Powers. 
March  31.    John  Bratianu,  an  influential  Roumanian  statesman* 

visits  Charles  Anthony. 
April  7.       Austria  demands  the  demobilization  of  Prussian  army. 
April  8.       Treaty  between  Prussia  and  Italy. 
April  9.        Prussia's  motion  in  the  Diet  for  a  German  Parliament. 
Apr.  11, 14.  Government  at  Bucharest  issues  proclamations  bearing 

imprint  of  French  origin. 
April  14.      England  and  Austria  propose  that  definitive  decision 

in  relation  to  Roumania  be  postponed. 
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1866,  April  15. 

April  19. 

April  21. 
April  21. 


April  22. 
April  27. 
May  1. 

May  3. 
May  4. 

May  5. 

Mays. 

May  7. 
May  9. 
May  11. 

May  11. 
May  12. 
May  20. 
May  24. 

May  28. 
June  1. 

Jane  3. 
Jane  7. 
Jane  10. 

Jane  10. 
June  11. 

Jane  12. 
Jane  12. 

June  12. 
Jane  12. 

Jane  14. 


Prince  Charles  Anthony  receives  telegram  from  Bra- 
tianif. 

Bismarck  counsels  Prince  Charles  regarding  throne  of 
Roumania. 

Prussia  agrees  to  a  common  disarmament. 

Austria  decides  to  mobilize.  Archduke  Albrecht  ai>- 
pointed  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  South; 
Benedek  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 

Prime  Ministers  of  the  Lesser  States  meet  at  Augsburg. 

Italy  decides  to  mobilize. 

Bratianu  presents  himself  to  Prince  Charles  announ- 
cing result  of  plebiscitum. 

Thiers'  speech  in  the  French  Chamber. 

Count  Mensdorff  declares  negotiations  about  disarming 
to  be  at  an  end. 

Austria's  proposal  to  exchange  Venetia  for  Silesia  laid 
before  Nigra. 

Napoleon's  speech  at  Auxerre  expressing  contempt  for 
treaties  of  1815. 

Attempt  to  assassinate  Bismarck. 

Dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Chamber. 

It  is  decided  to  ask  Prussia  to  specify  her  plans  of  re> 
form. 

Prince  Charles  disappears  from  Diisseldorf. 

Alliance  of  Prussia  and  Italy. 

Prince  Charles  arrives  in  Roumania. 

Napoleon  officially  invites  the  contending  Powers  to  a 
Congress ;  declined  by  Austria. 

Proposals  of  Anton  Gablenz  declined. 

Austria  proposes  to  refer  the  matter  of  the  Duchies  to 
the  Confederate  Diet. 

Bismarck  protests  against  the  above. 

Prussians  enter  Holstein ;  Austrians  retire. 

Prussia  sends  to  all  the  German  Governments  her  plans 
for  a  future  Confederate  Constitution. 

Prussia  assumes  the  administration  of  Holstein. 

Austria's  famous  motion  in  the  Diet, — to  bo  voted 
upon  in  three  days. 

Treaty  of  France  and  Austria. 

Imperial  Manifesto  in  the  form  of  an  official  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  dated  June  11th. 

Austria  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Prussia. 

Bismarck's  Memorial  concerning  measures  to  be 
adopted. 

Vote  in  the  Confederate  Diet  upon  Austria's  motion: 
declaring  that  Prussia  by  entering  Holstein  had 
broken  the  treaties,  and  calling  for  intervention  by 
the  mobilization  of  the  whole  Confederate  army  ex- 
cept Prussia's  contingent,  which  should  be  demobi- 
lized.    Voted   for  by  Bavaria,    Saxony,  Hanover, 
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Hesse-Cassel,  Nassaa,  and  others,  9  V8,  6.  Pmasia 
announces  her  withdrawal  from  the  German  Cou- 
federation»  declares  the  same  dissolved,  and  invites 
the  members  to  form  a  new  one  exclusive  of  Austria. 
The  Diet  protests,  and  continues  its  functions. 
18<i6,  June  15.  Prussia  declares  war  upon  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony ;  Prussians  advance. 

June  16.       Prussia's  note  to  the  German  Petty  States   requesting 
their  co-operation. 

June  17.       Prussian  occupation  of  Hanover. 

June  18.       Prussian  occupation  of  Dresden. 

June  19.       Prussian  occupation  of  Gassel. 

June  20.       Italy  declares  war  upon  Austria. 

June  23.       The  First  Army,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Elbe  enter  Bohemia. 

June  24.       Italians  defeated  at  Gustozza. 

June  26.       The  Second  Army,  under  the  Crown  Prince,  enters 
Bohemia. 

June  26.       Prussian  victories  at  Liebenau,  Tumau,  and  Podoll. 

June  27.       Second  Army  repulsed  at  Trautenau. 

June  27.       Encounter  at  Langensalza. 

June  27.       Left  Column  of  Second  Army  victorious  at  Nachod. 

June  27.       Prussian  victory  at  Hiihnerwasser. 

June  28.       Left  Column  of  Second  Army  victonous  at  Skalitz. 

June  28.       Battle  of  Miinchengratz. 

June  28.       Second  Army  victorious  at  Trautenau. 

June  29.       Victory  of  First  Anny  at  Gitschin. 

June  29.       Surrender  of  the  Hanoverians. 

June  29.       Victory  at  Schweinschadel. 

June  30.       Communication  opened  between  the  two  armies. 

July  1.  Command  assumed  by  the  King. 

July  2.  Falckenstein  leaves  Eisenach  to  conduct  the  campaign 

of  the  Main  against  the  Confederate  army  under 
the  Princes  Charles  of  Bavaria  and  Alexander  of 
Hesse. 

July  3.         Battle  of  Koniggratz,  or  Sadowa.    Total  defeat  of  the 
Austrians. 

July  4.         Emperor  Francis  Joseph  cedes  Venetia  to  Napoleon, 
and  requests  his  intervention. 

July  4.         Prussian  victories  at  Wiesenthal  and  Dermbach. 

July  5.         Publication  of  the  note  in  the  Moniteur. 

July  8.         Cialdini  crosses  the  Po  and  enters  Venetia. 

July  10.       Victories  at  Hammelburg  and  Kissingen. 

July  13.       Victory  at  Laufach. 

July  13.       Archduke  Albrecht  assumes  command  of  all  the  Aus- 
trian forces. 

July  13.       Members  of  the  Confederate  Diet  retire  from  Frank- 
fort to  Augsburg. 

July  14.       Engagement  at  Aschaffenburg. 

July  16.       Battle  at  Tobitschau. 
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1866,  July  16.       Frankfort  occupied  by  Falckenstein. 

July  22.       Fight  at  Blumenan  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  truce. 

July  24.       Victories  at  Bischofsheim  and  Werbach. 

July  25.        Engagements  at  Neubrunn  and  Gerscheim. 

July  2G.        Fight  at  Kossbrunn. 

July  26.       Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  at  Nicolsburg. 

July  30.       Armistice  granted  to  the  German  states. 

July  31.  Prussian  army  reviewed  by  the  King  fifteen  miles  from 
Vienna. 

Aug.  4.  Bismarck's  Circular  to  the  states  that  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  join  a  Northern  Confederation. 

Aug.  4.        Tariff  Convention  at  Brunswick. 

Aug.  5.        Opening  of  the  Prussian  Parliament. 

Aug.  13.  Peace  with  Wiirtemberg  concluded ;  Aug.  17,  with 
Badeu ;  Aug.  22,  with  Bavaria;  Sept.  3,  with  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Aug.  17.  Bill  of  annexation  brought  before  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment. 

Aug.  18.  Treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  signed  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  following  states:  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck,  Keuss  the 
(Younger  Line),  Lippe-Detmold,  Schauniburg-Lippe, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen;  Aug.  21,  with  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz ;  Sept.  3,  with 
Hesse  (for  the  country  north  of  the  Main) ;  Sept.  26, 
with  Reuss  the  (Elder  Line) ;  Oct.  18,  with  Saxe- 
Meiningen ;  Oct.  21,  with  Saxony. 

Aug.  23.       Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Prague. 

Aug.  24.  Last  sitting  of  the  Confederate  Diet  at  Augsburg ;  its 
dissolution. 

Sept.  8.        Indemnity  Bill  passed. 

Sept.  11.       Passage  of  the  Annexation  Bill. 

Sept.  16.      Napoleon's  Circular  to  the  French  embassies. 

Sept.  27.       Loan  granted  by  the  Prussian  Parliament. 

Oct.  3.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  signed  at 

Vienna. 

Oct.  6.  Prussia  takes  possession  of  Hanover. 

Oct.  8.  Prussia  takes  possession  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 

Frankfort. 

Oct.  21.  Plebiscitum  in  Venetia  concerning  annexation  to  Italy, 
641,758  V8.  69. 

Oct.  23.  Electoral  Law  for  the  new  German  Parliament  promul- 
gated at  Berlin. 

Oct.  27.        Special  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Oldenburg. 

Oct.  30.        Baron  von  Beust  becomes  Austrian  Foreign  Minister. 

Dec.  3-11.    The  French  troops  quit  Rome. 

Dec.  10.  Plenipotentiaries  from  North  German  Confederatiou 
meet  at  Berlin. 
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1867,  Jan.  Napoleon  sends  Gen.  Flenry  to  Italy  to  demand  renun- 

ciation of  Rome. 

Jan.  7.  Stephan  submits  draft  of  contract  in  relation  to  postal 
affairs. 

Jan.  17.  Ricasoli  ministry  submits  bill  to  Second  Italian  Cham- 
ber relating  to  Rome. 

Jan.  24.        Schleswig  and  Holstein  incorporated. 

Feb.  S~6.  Conference  for  consideration  of  uniform  oiganization 
^^  of  South  German  armies  held  at  Stuttgart. 

Feb.  9.  Draft  of  the  new  Constitution  for  North  German  Con- 
federation settled. 

Feb.  12.        Election  for  the  Reichstag. 

Feb.  14.       Opening  of  French  Chambers. 

Feb.  24.       North  German  Parliament  meets  at  Berlin. 

March  4.  Bismarck  presents  draft  of  Constitution  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 

March  13.    First  reading  of  the  Constitution  ended. 

March  19.  Benedetti  receives  instructions  to  prepare  Bismarck 
for  surrender  of  Luxemburg  to  France. 

March  26.  Prince  of  Orange  sent  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  Napo- 
leon. 

March  28.  Prince  of  Orange  delivers  letter  of  King-Grand-Dukc 
into  hands  of  Napoleon. 

March  30.  House  completes  section  of  Constitution  relating  to 
Reichstag. 

March  31.    Moustier  sends  telegram  to  Benedetti. 

April  1.        Benedetti  calls  upon  Bismarck. 

April  1.  Count  Goltz  informs  Marquis  Moustier  of  Bismarck's 
attitude. 

April  1.  Reichstag  begins  its  deliberations  upon  individual  ad- 
ministrative branches. 

April  2.        Despatches  received  at  The  Hague  from  Prussia. 

April  4.        Ricasoli  resigns. 

April  6.  Lord  Derby  announces  to  the  English  Upper  House 
the  intentions  of  his  government  in  relation  to  Lux- 
emburg. 

April  6.  Benedetti  instructed  to  demand  the  real  motive  of  Bis- 
marck's speech  on  the  1st. 

April  7.  Hesse-Darmstadt  enters  into  offensive  and  defensive 
"^  alliance  with  Prussia. 

April  8.        Jules  Favre  interpellates  the  French  Government. 

April  11.      Ratazzi  succeeds  Ricasoli. 

April  12.  Austrian  ambassador  calls  upon  Bismarck  offering  his 
government's  good  offices  in  connection  with  Luxem- 
burg question. 

April  15.  France  sends  circular  note  to  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
and  London. 

April  17.      Austria's  formal  proposals  submitted  to  Napoleon. 

April  17.      Federal  Constitution  adopted. 

April  18.      Bismarck  sends  communication  to  London. 
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1^7,  April  21. 
April  27. 

April  ao. 

May  3. 

May  7. 
May  9. 

May  11. 
^     May  17. 

May  30. 
May  31. 
June. 

June  1. 

June  3. 

June  6. 
June  14. 
June  18. 
Juno  18. 

June  26. 

July  1. 

—  July  8. 
July  14. 

July  15. 
July  25. 

July  30. 

Aug.  4. 
Aug.  12. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  23. 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  5. 

Sept.  7. 

Sept.  10. 


Malaret  sends  communication  to  French  Government 
regarding  Italian  policy. 

The  King  of  Wiirtemberg  appoints  Col.  Von  Wagner 
chief  of  the  department  of  war. 

Moniteur  declares  French  military  measures  justifi- 
able. 

Lord  Stanley  forwards  to  the  Powers  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty. 

He  receives  communication  from  Prussian  ambassador. 

Lord  Stanley  announces  that  English  Cabinet  would 
agree  to  Bemstorff's  amendment. 

Prussia  agrees  to  neutrality  of  Luxemburg. 

Bismarck  rejects  the  Bavarian  proposition. 

Conference  held  at  Nordlungen. 

Ratifications  exchanged. 

Great  World's  Fair  in  Paris.  Arrival  of  Emperor  Al- 
exander of  Russia. 

Denmark  refuses  Prussia's  demands  in  relation  to 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Draft  submitted  by  Prussian  Government  in  relation 
to  Customs  Union. 

Arrival  of  King  William  and  Bismarck  in  Paris. 

King  William  leaves  Paris. 

Bavaria  granted  six  votes  in  enlarged  Federal  Council. 

Bismarck  replies  to  Danish  refusal  of  Prussia's  de- 
mands. 

Representatives  of  North  German  and  South  German 
States  assemble  at  Berlin. 

Napoleon  receives  intelligence  of  shooting  of  Maxi- 
milian. 

Formal  treaty  of  Customs  Union  signed. 

Count  Bismarck  nominated  as  Chancellor  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Prussian  ministry  defends  its  action. 

Moustier  sends  despatch  to  his  charge  d*afaires  at 
Prussian  Court. 

King  William  grants  audience  to  committee  of  Hessian 
Assembly. 

Bismarck  arrives  at  Ems. 

A  Federal  Chancery  instituted  to  assist  the  chancellor. 

First  session  of  the  Federal  Council  opened. 

King  of  Prussia  makes  a  ddtour  through  Frankfort. 

Napoleon  meets  Francis  Joseph  at  Salzburg. 

The  royal  guests  depart  from  Salzburg. 

Elections  for  the  Reichstag  take  place. 

Grand  Duke  of  Baden  makes  speech  in  favor  of  alliance 
with  North  German  Confederation. 

Bismarck  sends  circular  note  in  consequence  of  mee^ 
ing  of  emperors  at  Salzburg. 

First  regular  session  of  North  German  Reichstag  opens. 
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18H7,  Sept.  10.      First  Cliamber  of  Baden  votes  iu  favor  of  treaty  with 
North  German  Confederation. 

Sept.  17.       Nortli  German  Reichstag  elects  its  President. 

Sept.  17.      Admiral  Topete,  commanding  Spanish  naval  foice^ 
raises  standard  of  revolt. 

Sept.  20.       Andalusia  in  hands  of  Spanish  revolutionists. 

Sept.  27.      Resolutions  adopted  by  National  Party  of  Wiirtem- 
—  berg. 

Sept.  29.      Resolutions  adopted  by  Democratic  Popular  Party  of 
^  Wiirtemberg. 

Sept.  29.      Treaty  regarding  Hanoverian  fnnds  signed  and  rati- 
fied. 

Sept.  29.      Menotti  Garibaldi  opens  hostility  against  Papal  troops. 
^   Sept.  30.       Bavarian  Legislative  Assembly  convened. 

Oct.  Isabella  of  Spain  offers  Napoleon  assistance  in  protect- 

ing Pope. 

Oct.  4.  Bavarian  National  Party  adopts  resolutions  in  favor  of 

treaty  with  North  German  Confederation. 
^     Oct.  5.  Second  Chamber  consents  by  unanimous  vote. 

^    Oct.  8.  Prince  Hohenlohe  advises  Lower  Chamber  of  Bavaria 

to  confirm  treaties. 

Oct.  17.        Ratazzi  tenders  his  resignation. 

Oct.  21.        A  debate  of  unusual  violence  takes  place  in  Bavarian 
Chamber.    Customs  Union  treaty. 

Oct.  22.        Bavarian  Lower  Chamber  confirms  the  treaties. 

Oct.  23.        Upper  Chamber  rejects  treaty. 

Oct.  26.        Upper  Chamber   reconsiders  its  action    and   accepts 
treaty. 

Oct.  27.        Bavarian  delegates  arrive  in  Berlin. 

Oct.  28.        First  French  battalions  march  into  Rome. 

Oct.  28.        North  German  Reichstag  begins  its  final  deliberationa 
in  regard  to  treaties. 

Oct.  29.        Deliberations  in  Wiirtemberg  Lower  Chamber  on  trea- 
ties with  North  German  Confederation. 

Oct.  31.        Treaties  approved. 

Oct.  31.        Gives  unconditional  sanction  to  the  treaties. 
,     Nov.  1.         Treaties  sanctioned  by  Upper  Chamber. 

Nov.  3.         Garibaldi  fights  with  Papal  and  French  troops. 

Nov.  6.        Exchange  of  ratifications  takes  place  in  Berlin. 

Nov.  7.         General  elections  carried  by  the  Government. 

Nov.  10.       Marquis  Moustier  sends  circular  note   to   Baropeau 
Courts. 

Nov.  17.       Bismarck  receives  note  from  Mazzini. 

Nov.  18.       Napoleon,  in  speech  from  throne,  laments  general  feel- 
ing of  apprehension. 

Dec.  2.         Jules  Favre  criticises  French  Government  for  its  de- 
fence of  Rome. 

Dec.  4,  5.     Discussions  on  French  policy  in  Rome  continue. 
1868,  Jan.  8.         Debate  on  the  Constitution  of  North  German  Confed> 
oration. 
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1868,  Feb.  29. 
March. 


March  2. 
March  23. 
April  2. 
April  22. 

April  27. 
April  28. 
Mayl. 

May  2. 
May  6. 
May  6. 
May  7. 
May  14. 

May  18. 
May  19. 
May  23. 
May  27. 

June  9. 
June  15. 
June  19. 
June  22. 
Sept.  5. 

Nov.  22. 

Dec. 


Dec.  1. 
Dec.  11. 

Dec.  11. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec.  21. 


1809. 


March. 

March  4. 
April. 

April  4. 


King  William  cloees  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  makes  a  tour  to  Berlin.  Prus- 
sia accedes  to  request  of  Baden  officers  to  receive  in- 
struction in  Prussian  military  schools. 

Customs  Federal  Ouuncil  assembles. 

Reichstag  convoked  in  Berlin. 

Reichstag  organizes. 

Committee  in  charge  of  bill  regarding  administration 
of  Federal  debt  reports. 

King  William  opens  session  of  Customs  Parliament. 

Customs  Parliament  proceeds  to  election  of  officers. 

Committee  reports  upon  examination  of  Bavarian  dele- 
gates. 

Wiirtemberg  elections  discussed. 

Suckow  has  an  interview  with  Moltke. 

Suckow  has  a  conversation  with  Bismarck. 

Bennigsen  defends  National  Liberals. 

Suckow  discusses  with  Moltke  probability  of  French 
attack  on  South  Germany. 

Commercial  treaty  with  Austria  discussed. 

Finances  receive  careful  scrutiny. 

House  proceeds  to  financial  deliberation  upon  tariff  bill. 

Bismarck  authorizes  re-assembling  of  German  Reichs- 
tag. 

Special  deliberation  upon  items  of  the  budget  begun. 

Deliberation  by  the  plenum  begun. 

Final  deliberation  on  the  budget  takes  place. 

Pope  condemns  Austrian  Constitution. 

Annual  meeting  of  German  working-men's  societies  in 
session  at  Niimberg. 

Bismarck  demands  Prince  Charles  of  Boumania  to  dis- 
miss his  ministry. 

Belgian  railway  companies  sign  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment to  give  French  Government  possession  and  con- 
trol of  direct  lines  to  Brussels  and  Rotterdam. 

Turkish  Government  sends  ultimatum  to  Athens. 

Matter  of  railway  control  discussed  by  Second  Belgian 
Chamber. 

Turkish  ultimatum  presented. 

Ultimatum  rejected  by  Greece. 

Bismarck  proposes  that  Turkish-Greek  question  should 
be  settled  by  conference  of  Great  Powers. 

Belgian  railway  companies  conclude  final  negotiations. 

Yitzthum  takes  draft-treaty  of  triple  alliance  to- 
Vienna. 

King  William  opens  session  of  Reichstag. 

Yitzthum  returns  to  Paris  to  open  formal  negotiations 
with  regard  to  triple  alliance. 

Prim  induces  Spanish  ministry  to  offer  orown  to  King 
Ferdinand. 
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1}S()9,  April  0.        Spanish  crown  offered  to  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta. 

April  9.       Prince  Hohenlohe  addreases  circular  note  to  the  Powers. 

April  13.      Federal  Council  submits  budget  for  1870  to  Reichstag. 

April  Iti.  Brilliant  parliamentary  encounter  takes  place  in  North 
German  Reichstag. 

April  22.      Fr^re-Orban  comes  to  Paris. 

April  27.  Protocol  agreed  upon  to  appoint  commission  to  decide 
upon  indemnity  to  Belgian  railways. 

May  1.  Beust  gives  Belgians  advice  in  regard  to  their  submis- 
sion to  France. 

May  11.  Bismarck  not  averse  to  discussion  on  subject  of  Span- 
ish crown. 

May  15.        Gramont  nominated  to  the  French  ministry. 

May  19.  Napoleon  submits  Archduke  Albert's  plan  of  campaign 
to  council  of  highest  officers. 

May  23.        Elections  in  France. 

June  1.        At  Madrid  Cortes  completes  Constitution. 

June  4.  V  itzthum  returns  to  Brussels  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ment. 

June  11.      Prim  addresses  Cortes  upon  throne  question. 

June  14.       Prim  sends  Salazar  to  Sigmaringen. 

June  20.  Prince  of  HohenzoUem  promises  to  accept  Spanish 
crown. 

June  22.      Session  of  North  German  Reichstag  concludes. 

June  24.       Spanish  Cortes  adjourns. 

June  28.      French  Chamber  convened  in  extraordinary  session. 

July  2.         Napoleon  again  laid  upon  a  bed  of  suffering. 

July  17.  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  abolished  in  France  by  im- 
perial decree. 

Aug.  Menabrea  requests  Austria  to  influence  Napoleon  to 

remove  troops  from  Rome. 

Aug.  2.  Draft  of  senatua  consultum  submitted  to  French  Sen- 
ate for  legislative  action. 

Aug.  12.       Napoleon  suffers  serious  attack  of  illness. 

Sept.  Period  of  great  uncertainty  and  agitation  in  Spain. 

Salazar  goes  to  Munich. 

Sept.  10.      Napoleon  removed  from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris. 

Oct.  6.  Prussian  Assembly  opens. 

Oct.  7.  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  arrives  in  Vienna. 

Oct.  16.        Treaty  between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Oct.  23.  Salazar  advises  placing  HohenzoUem  prince  on  Span- 
ish throne. 

Oct.  26,  Herr  von  der  Heydt,  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  re- 
signs, and  Otto  Camphausen  appointed  his  successor. 

Oct.  26.  House  appoints  29th  as  day  for  opening  discussion  on 
budget. 

Nov.  4.         Discussion  on  Prussian  budget  begins. 

Nov.  6.         Lasker's  and  Virchow's  motions  rejected. 

Nov.  16.  Bill  embodying  completed  plan  of  Minister  of  Finance 
submitted  to  Prussian  House. 
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18G9,  Nov.  29. 

Dec.  8. 
1870,  Jan.  2. 

Feb. 

Feb.  1. 

Feb.  14. 
Feb.  20. 

Feb.  22. 
Feb.  23. 

Feb.  24. 
Feb.  24. 

March. 
March  9. 

March  19. 

March  22. 
March  28. 
April  8. 
April  13. 
April  14. 
April  20. 
April  21. 
April  23. 
May  8. 
May  9. 
May  21. 
May  23. 
May  2G. 
July  2. 

July  3. 


July  4. 

July  4. 

July  5. 
July  6. 
July  7. 

July  7. 


Interrupted  session  of  French  Chambers  resumed. 

oecumenical  Council  begins  its  sessions  in  the  Vatican. 

French  empire  receives  responsible  ministry. 

Pope  lays  before  Council  draft  of  a  decree  claiming 
control  of  Church  over  State. 

Count  Daru  requests  good  offices  of  England  with  Prus- 
sian Government. 

Reichstag  enters  upon  important  session. 

Ollivier  opposes  a  forcible  note  defending  rights  of 
State. 

Jules  Favre  interpellates  French  Government. 

Principle  of  Government  caudidatuzes  made  subject  of 
further  interpellation. 

Lasker  eager  to  welcome  Baden  into  Confederation. 

French  Left  applauds  ministry  for  its  stand  against 
official  influence  in  elections. 

Bitter  debate  in  French  Chambers. 

Ollivier  announces  draft  of  a  decree  making  needful 
modifications  in  Constitution. 

The  Curia  peremptorily  upholds  every  paragraph  of 
schema. 

Napoleon  expresses  approval  of  Ollivier's  views. 

Ollivier  submits  completed  draft  to  Senate. 

Debate  in  Keichstag  upon  penal  code  closes. 

French  legislative  body  adjourns. 

Buffet  and  Daru  retire  from  French  Cabinet. 

French  Senate  approves  draft  of  Constitution. 

Session  of  Customs  Parliament  opens. 

Imperial  decree  formulates  the  plebiscitum. 

Voting  on  the  plebiscitum. 

Reichstag  resumes  its  labors. 

Final  deliberation  upon  penal  code  begun. 

Planck  and  associates  introduce  compromise  motion. 

Session  ends. 

Spanish  ministers  discuss  situation  with  President  of 
Cortes. 

Telegrams  received  at  Paris  Foreign  Office  regarding 
Hohenzollem  affair ;  Gramont  directs  French  charge 
iVaffaires  at  Berlin  to  interrogate  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. 

Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  recognize  Prince  Leo- 
pold as  candidate. 

Gramont  stimulates  excitement  in  Paris  by  official  an- 
nouncements. 

Notes  of  alarm  sounded  by  Parisian  press. 

Gramont  and  Ollivier  reply  to  Coch^ry  interpellation. 

Gramont  sends  despatch  to  Le  Sourd  at  Berlin ;  sends 
instructions  to  Benedetti. 

Sagasta  sends  circular  letter  explaining  position  of 
Spanish  Government. 
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1870,  July  8.         Instructions  sent  to  Prussian  ambassadors. 

July  8.         Beuedetti  arrives  at  Ems. 

July  8.  Salazar  issues  pamplilet  in  relation  to  Hohenzollem 
prince. 

July  8,  9.     Gramont  telegraphs  instructions  to  Benedetti. 

July  9.         "Werther  calls  on  Benedetti. 

July  9.         Benedetti  has  audience  with  King  William. 

July  10.       Bismarck  makes  announcement  to  Federal  Council. 

July  10, 11.  Gramont  sends  urgent  telegrams  to  Benedetti. 

July  11.  Gramont  informs  Chamber  that  he  has  no  definite  an- 
nouncement to  make. 

July  11.       Gen.  von  Roon  leaves  country-seat  for  Berlin. 

July  11.       Benedetti  has  second  interviev?-  with  King  William. 

July  11.  Count  Beust  condemns  Gramont's  quarrelsome  atti- 
tude. 

July  12.       Gramont  telegraphs  instructions  to  Benedetti. 

July  12.  News  of  Prince  Leopold's  withdrawal  carried  to  every 
part  of  Germany. 

July  12.       Great  tumult  in  Paris. 

July  13.       King  William  learns  of  latest  demands  of  France. 

July  13.       French  Cabinet  meets  in  council  at  St.  Cloud. 

July  13.       Benedetti  has  interview  with  King  William  in  Park. 

July  13.  Gramont  announces  to  French  Chamber  new  claims 
against  Prussia. 

July  13.       Reports  of  feeling  in  Paris  circulated  in  Berlin. 

July  13.       Reports  of  occurrences  at  Ems  made  known  in  Berlin. 

July  13-16.  Army  budget  under  discussion  at  Munich. 

July  14.       French  Chamber  discusses  question  of  mobilization. 

July .14.  Lord  Granville  submits  proposals  to  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

July  14.  Yitzthum  makes  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  interview 
with  Gramont. 

July  14.       Despatch  posted  up  in  Ems. 

July  14.  French  Cabinet  assembles  in  Council ;  orders  issued  to 
mobilize  French  army. 

July  15.       Lord  Granville's  proposal  declined  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

July  15.       Napoleon  gives  Yitzthum  audience  at  St.  Cloud. 

July  15.  French  Cabinet  decides  upon  form  of  fateful  announce- 
ment. 

July  15.  King  William  leaves  Ems  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  de- 
fence. 

July  16.       Orders  for  mobilization  of  Bavarian  army  issued. 

July  16.       Mobilization  in  Baden. 

July  16.       First  day  of  mobilization  in  North  Germany. 

July  17.       Great  crowds  assemble  in  front  of  palace  in  Munich. 

July  17.       King  of  Wurtemberg  orders  mobilization  of  army. 

July  17.       Yictor  Emmanuel  enthusiastic  for  France. 

July  18.       Cabinet  council  of  Austrian  ministers  held. 

July  18.  Debate  in  Bavarian  Representative  Assembly  on  war 
loan. 
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1870,  Jaly  19.       Deputy  Jorg  reads  report  of  committee  to  House. 
July  19.       England  publishes  manifesto  of  neutrality. 
July  19.       Le  Sourd  presents  formal  declaration  of  war. 

July  20.       Decision  of  Bavarian  Lower  Chamber  receives  sanction 

of  Upper  Chamber. 
July  20.       Count  Beust  announces  Austria's  neutrality. 
July  20.       Favorable  reply  to  Napoleon's  letter  received  from 

Italy. 
July  20.       Spanish  Cortes  convene  for  purpose  of  electing  king. 
July  21.       King  of  Wiirtemberg  convokes  Chambers. 
July  21.       Reichstag  takes  final  action  on  war  loan. 
July  22.       Vimercati  sent  to  Vienna  in  relation  to  triple  alliance. 
July  23.       Bismarck  replies  to  French  manifesto. 
July  23.       Mettemich  presents  Beust's  confidential  letter  to  6ra- 

mont. 
July  23.       Oramont  sends   despatch  to  Italy  rejecting   Beunt's 

proposition. 
July  24.       Italy's  neutrality  proclaimed. 
July  26.       Italy  withdraws  from  triple  alliance. 
July  26.       Vimercati  and  Beust  decide  upon  treaty  of  alliance  i)e- 

tween  Austria  and  Italy. 
July  27.       Beust  submits  to  Vienna  conference  a  despatch  from 

Napoleon. 
July  28.       Vitzthum  and  Vimercati  leave  Vienna. 
July  28.       Formal  agreement  for  re-establishment  of  September 

treaty  drawn  up  by  Italian  ministers  and  French 

ambassadors  creates  surprise  and  consternation  in 

Vienna. 
Aug.  3.        Vimercati  has  audience  with  Napoleon. 
Aug.  5.        Vimercati  returns  from  Paris,   his  object  unaccom- 
plished. 
Aug.  6,  7.    News  received  in  Italy  of  battle  of  Worth. 
Aug.  10.       England  ready  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Italy. 
Dec.  3.         The  Imperial  Crown  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

1871,  Jan.  18.       Be-establishment  of  the  German  Empire ;  William  I. 

of  Prussia  proclaimed  German  Emperor  at  Versailles. 
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ABftE,  Minister  in  Gassel,  favors  annex- 
ation of  Dachies  to  Prussia,  iii.  234. 

Abeken,  Counsellor,  aooompanies  King 
William  to  Ems,  vii.  313;  sends  de- 
spatch to  Bismarck  relating  to  inter- 
^ew  of  King  William  and  Benedettl, 
383-385;  his  despatch  given  to  the 

Eubllc,  398. 
d1  supports  Ultramontane  papers  in 
their  attacks  on  Prussia,  i.  106. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  warned  against 
French  ambassador,  iii.  36;  defines 
policy  of  Enffland  vith  regard  to  Da- 
nish succession,  ib. 

Act  of  Confederation,  faults,  i.  62  et 
seq.f  Germany's  relation  to  Foreign 
Powers  under,  54  et  acq. 

Adolphus,  Duke  of  Nassau,  not  in  favor 
of  Augustenburg,  iii.  234;  treated 
with  magnanimity  by  German  Gov- 
ernment, vi.  361. 

Agidi  takes  part  in  discussion  of  tariff 
question,  vii.  30. 

Agreement  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, iii.  24D. 

Albert.  Archduke,  desires  manifesta- 
tion by  Prussia  and  German  Confed- 
eration in  case  of  war,  il.  370 ;  rejects 
French  plan^ii.  281. 

Albert,  Crown  Prince,commands  Saxon 
army,  v.  16. 

Albrecht,  Austrian  Archduke,  sent  to 
Munich,  ill.  321 :  in  command  of  Aus- 
trian Army  of  the  South,  iv.  394 ;  as- 
sumes command  of  Austrian  army  in 
Italy,  V.  94 :  determines  to  fall  upon 
the  divided  Italian  forces,  98,  99; 
protests  against  scattering  Austrian 
foroee,  301 :  forwards  his  troops  by 
railwav  to  Vienna,  302 ;  visits  Paris, 
and  discusses  military  matters  with 
Napoleon,  vii.  247,  248. 

Albuiera,  Duke  of,  questions  Gramont 
in  relation  to  demands  upon  King  of 
Prussia,  vii.  420;  requests  that  de- 
spatches be  submitted,  ib. 

^Ucolea,  defeat  of  Queen  of  Spain's 
troops  at,  vi.  412. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  in- 
censed at  Garibaldi's  action,  11.  430 ; 
desires  to  make  concessions  to  Po- 
land, 628 :  unfavorable  to  Napoleon's 
plan  of  Conffress.  iii.  164 ;  arrives  in 
Berlin,  393 ;  uas  interview  with  Bis- 


marck, ib. ;  regrets  outbreak  of  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  v.  251 ; 
fears  revolutionary  dansers,  430; 
discusses  South  German  affairs,  431 ; 
writes  a  letter  to  Kins  William  upon 
conservative    principles,    433;     dis- 

S leased  with  overtnrow  of  three 
German  dynasties,  vi.  4 ;  declines  to 
interfere  in  Luxemburg  matter,  149 ; 
interposes  in  behalf  of  peace,  165; 
visits  Paris.  224 ;  shot  at  by  a  Pole  in 
Paris,  226;  leaves  Paris  with  unpleas- 
ant remembrances  of  France,  227: 
desires  peace,  233 ;  feelings  of,  toward 
Prussia,  vii.  466. 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Hesse,  selected 
to  command  8th  Confederate  army- 
corps,  iv.  411 ;  assumes  command  of 
7th  Confederate  army-corps,  v.  15; 
refuses  to  co-operate  with  Prince 
Charles,  349  et  sea, 
I  Alexandra,  Grand  Duchess,  betrothal 
I     and  marriage  of,  to  Hessian  Prince 

Frederick,  fli.  27 ;  her  death,  ib, 
I  Alfonso,  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  party 
,     of,  vii.  289, 290. 

Algreen-Ussing,   burgomaster  of   Co- 
penhagen, moves  in  the  Diet  that  the 
I     Dahlsh  Monarchy  forms  one  indivis- 
ible State,  Hi.  27. 
'  Allied  Governments   invited  to  send 
I     plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  dri^t  of 
'     Constitution,  vi.  24;   conference  of, 
I     29;  accept  the  Constitution.  197. 
Allied  Princes,  conference  of,  in  Ber- 
I      lin,  i.  426. 
Alsen,  island  of,  Danish  force  on,  iii. 
I     409;  Prussian  preparations  to  attack, 
,     410 ;  captured,  412 ;  effect  of  the  catas- 
'     trophe  in  Copenhagen,  413 ;  in  Eng- 
land, 414. 
I  Altona,  city  officials  send  congratula- 
I      tions  to  Augustenburg,  iv.  166 ;  great 
I     mass-meeting  held  in,  Jan.  23,  1866, 
I     303. 

I  Alvensleben-Erxleben,  former  Minis- 
!  ter  of  Finance,  death  of,  11.  342. 
Alvensleben,  Gen.  Gustav  von.  chosen 
Prussian  representative  at  the  Dres- 
den Congress,  ii. 88 ;  opposes  Schwar- 
aenberg,  89;  character  and  career,  90 ; 
report  on  Schwarzenberg's  scheme 
for  the  convocation  of  the  new  Con- 
federate executive,  100;  sent  to  St. 
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Petersburg,  668 ;  signs  compact  fiith 
Uortschukoff,  672:  opposed  to 
Moltke's  plans,  y.  26. 

Amudeo,  Duke  or  Aosta,  offered  Span- 
ish crown,  vii.  293. 

Andrassy,  Count,  accompanies  Aus- 
trian emperor  to  Salzburg,  vi.  2ai) ; 
vigorously  opposes  Beust*s  plans,  vii. 
462,463. 

Annen-Qymnasium,  St.,  visit  of  Napo- 
leon to,  vi.  2:38. 

Antibes  Leeion.  the,  vi.  390. 

Antonelli,  Cardinal,  on  battle  of  Konig- 


erfttz,  V.  239;  replies  to  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  in  regard  to  Papal  principles, 
vii.  172 ;  re^nesents  the  duties  of  good 


Catholics, « 6.  ,■  explains  to  French  rep- 
resentative wliy  memorial  could  not 
be  received  by  CEcunienical  Council, 
257 ;  censures  action  of  France,  487. 

Apponyi,  Count,  Austrian  representa- 
tive at  London  conference,  lii,  353. 

Anigo  opposes  Gramont's  war  policy, 
vii.  417. 

Arcadians,  political  club,  activity  of, 
vii.  98-100;  bid  too  low  in  general 
election,  124;  disapprove  of  policy 
of  Cabinet.  239 ;  urge  a  w.ar  policy, 
247;  aversion  of,  to  Ollivier's  liber- 
alism, 258;  forr<t  their  distrust  of 
the  Ministry,  27J;  Gramont  accept- 
able to  them,  277 ;  believe  the  object 
of  their  ardent  hopes  attained.  334. 

Archduke  John  chosen  Imperial  Re- 
gent by  the  National  Assembly,  i. 
2lO:  accepts,  213;  enters  upon  iiis 
duties,  214;  refuses  to  resign,  387; 
hinders  Prussia's  advance  against 
Baden,  388;  resigns.  396. 

Arentschild  appointed  highest  in  com- 
mand of  Hanoverian  army,  v.  40. 

Army  of  the  Main,  campaign  of,  v.  347- 
384. 

Amdt  on  German  unity,  1.  37. 

Amim-Boytzeiiburff  circulates  address 
requesting  complete  separation  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark, 
iii.  360. 

Amim,  Heinrich  von,  receives  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs,  1.  159;  re- 


ply to  Camphausen,  363. 
Vscha-^     •  "    '  *      ' 


Aschalfenburg,  battle  of,  v.  371. 

Attempts  to  form  alliances,  vii.  448. 

Auerswald,  Herr  Rudr)lf  von,  charac- 
teristics of,  ii.  342 ;  defends  the  rights 
of  the  Prussian  Crown,  343 ;  removed 
from  his  position,  ib.;  visits  Prince 
William  at  Baden,  ib. ;  thinks  peace 
with  Austria  desirable,  357. 

Augsburg  Diet  of  1555,  i.  12. 

Augustenburg,  Christian,  Duke,  ap- 
peals to  Frederick  William  IV.,  iii. 
33;  seeks  nrotection  of  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 54  ;  offer  of  indemnity  to.  for  re- 
nouncing his  claims,  77 ;  willing  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  79 ;  accepts 
the  Danish  offer,  86. 

Augustenburg,  Frederick,  Duke  of, 
not  bound  by  promise  given  by  his 
father,  iii.  170:  claims  government 
of  Sclileswig-Uolstein,  f?i.  ,•  solicit* 
aid  of  France,  209 ;  arrives  at  Kiel, 


221 ;  claims  of,  dlBCussed  by  Lesser 
States,  iv.  60-62 ;  determines  not  to 
quit  Schleswlg-Holstein,  157;  sees 
his  last  hopes  vanish,  221 ;  visits  bis 
cousin  Prince  Carl.  269;  receives 
the  homage  of  city  or  Eckenforde,  U>. 

Auttrdgal  Jnstanz,  court  of,  vi.  184. 

Austria,  rise  of,  i.  15;  rivalry  with 
Prussia,  ib. ;  jpolicy  with  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Churcn,  16 ;  a  loose  ag- 
gregation, 17 :  ratio  of  races,  18;  ex- 
clusively Catnolic  policy,  18 ;  foreign 
relations,  19;  condition  of,  un(ftr 
Napoleon,  39 ;  antipathy  to  Prussia 
Increased  by  Stein's  policy,  41 ;  pol- 
icy of,  toward  secret  societies  and 
popular  reform,  42 ;  reception  of  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  German  Em- 
pire into  Kreise,  47 ;  threatened  dis- 
integration, 152;  oppose  Plan  for 
Prussian  hegemony,  163;  attitude 
toward  Dahlmann's  scheme.  188  et 
seq.;  policy  of,  in  Schleswig  war, 
256 1  cLanges,  298  et  aeq. ;  note  pro- 
posing a  colossal  German  Empire, 
333;  delays  proceedings  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  334;  proclaims  a 
new  Constitution  and  m:ikes  de- 
mands on  the  National  Assembly, 
310;  replies  to  Prussia's  proposal, 
355;  asks  Russia's  aid  to  suppress 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  370;  state 
of  her  army,  457;  protests  against 
certain  Prussian  military  move- 
ments. 465 ;  forms  an  alluuice  with 
Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  against 
Prussia,  489 ;  replies  to  Prussia's  de- 
mand for  a  guaranty  regarding  the 
Hessian  military  roads,  fi.  67 ;  Man- 
teuffel  on,  59;  Ladenburg  on,  ib.; 
the  reaction  in,  121  et  seg.;  action 
of,  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1864, 
209;  sends  a  peremptory  note  to 
Russia,  232;  approved  by  Prussia, 
ib.;  despatch  to  Russia,  275;  Rus- 
sia's reply,  276;  incomprehensible 
in  the  Neuch&tel  affair,  299; 


feeling  of  the  European  Powers  in 
regard  to  her,  280 ;  attitude  of,  dis- 
turbs Prussian  king,  305;  her  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  European  Powers 
not  an  agreeable  one.  2^ ;  offers  to 
admit  Prussian  battalions  into  Ras- 
tadt  conditionally,  358;  appeals  to 
Germany  to  crush  ancient  enemy, 
365 ;  indignation  in,  at  Russia's  pro- 
posal of  a  Congress  of  the  Great 
Powers,  368 ;  expects  sympathy  from 
German  brothers,  374 ;  accepts  offers 
of  peace  held  out  by  Napoleon,  380 ; 
filled  with  indignation  against  Prus- 
sia, 386:  will  not  accept  Prussia's 
proposition,  398:  can  never  resign 
ner  position  in  Germany.  465 ;  anger 

I  in.  at  Prussia's  commercial  treaties, 
69i  ;  declines  French  Invitation   to 

,     interfere  in  Danish  affairs,  ill.  38; 

I  agrees  with  European  Powers  in  op- 
position  to  Prussia,  90 ;  hostility  of, 
to  Prussia's  tariff  policy,  99:  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  abandon  direct  nego- 
tiation with  CopeDhagen,  106 ;  sends 
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sharp  answer  to  Denmark,  116 :  rec- 
ognizee Kosaeirs  despatch  as  oasis 
for  peace,  119 ;  insists  upon  a  Confed- 
erate commissioner,  143 ;  urges  Con- 
federation to  take  energetic  action, 
147 ;  position  of,  in  relation  to  con- 
gress at  Paris,  167, 168 :  desires  to  up. 
nold  succession  of  Christian  IX.,  182 : 
desires  to  leave  the  chastisement  of 
I>enmark  to  Prussia,  184 ;  satisfaction 
at  Prussia's  policy,  186 ;  accedes  to 
Prussia's  wishes,  198 ;  indignation  in, 
at  arrogance  of  Lesser  State8,239 ;  de- 
cides upon  agreement  with  Prussia, 
240 ;  Danish  war  unpopular  in,  296 : 
distrust  of  Prussia  in.  297 ;  idea  of 
Prussian  annexation  of  Duchies  not 
favored  hy,  377;  her  reason  for  al- 
liance with  Prussia,  434 :  her  fear  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  it.  22 ;  lean- 
ing to  Italy,  26;  policy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Duchies,  27 ;  anxiety  in, 
on  accoimt  of  military  moyementsof 
Prussia,  43;  inconsistent  action  of, 
61 ;  needs  peace,  68 ;  opjposes  interfe- 
rence of  Confederate  Diet,  60 ;  irri- 
tated at  Prussia's  silence,  62;  de- 
spatches to,  published  in  newspapers, 
63;  rejects  Prussia's  plan  for  gov- 
ernment of  Schleswig-Holsteln,  73- 
76;  ready  to  transfer  her  rights  to 
Augostenburg,  116 ;  protests  against 
Prussia's  proceedings.  118;  mutual 
relations  with  Prussia  become  less 
satisfactory,  119;  inclination  in,  to 
leave  settlement  of  Schleswig-Uol- 
stein  affairs  to  Prussia  and  future 
sovereign,  123 ;  consents  to  Prussia's 
plan  for  calling  Estates  of  Schleswlg- 
Holstein,  128 ;  a  financial  and  consti- 
tutional  crisis  brewing  in,  133 ;  mili- 
tary officers  and  nobility  in,  enraged, 
134;  her  interests  antagonistic  to 
those  of  Prussia,  147;  desires  re- 
newal of  negotiations,  161 ;  willing  to 
make  concessions  to  Prussia.  163; 
new  and  strange  conditions  arise  In, 
180, 181 ;  attitude  of  Liberal  majoritv 
in  Lower  House  of.  183 ;  Prussian  uf- 
tiinatum  receivc<i  in,  183 ;  loaders  of, 
not  zealous  for  Blome's  programme, 
196;  distrustful  of  Bismarck,  196; 
warlike  feeling  in.  197 ;  treats  Hol- 
stein  as  entirely  independent,  271 ; 
stands  firmly  at  Prussia's  side  in 
Coi^ederate  Diet,  276;  new  relapse 
of,  304 ;  denies  the  right  of  Prussia 
to  question  its  administration  in 
Hoistein,  308 ;  necessary  to  prepare 
seriously  for  war,  312;  session  of 
"  Council  of  Marshals  "  of,  2AA ;  fresh 
vexation  with  Prussia,  348;  fresh 
military  measures  on  the  part  of,  374 ; 
military  officers  of,  in  favor  of  prep- 
arations for  war,  383 ;  arming  of  the 
forces  in  the  North  ordered,  386 ;  ir- 
ritated at  movements  in  Italy,  390 ; 
orders  mobilization  of  Army  of  the 
South,  394 ;  mobilization  of  Army  of 
the  North,  396;  gives  sharper  turn 
to  her  diplomacy,  396 ;  willing  to  cede 
yenetia,420;  complications  and  em- 


barrassments in,  442 ;  statesmen  of, 
sure  of  the  defeat  of  Prussia,  468 : 
ready  to  place  Venetia  at  disposal 
of  French  monarch,  460 ;  accepts  in- 
vitation to  congress  on  conditions, 
ib, ;  discusses  exchange  of  territory, 
460;  about  to  refer  question  of  the 
Duchies  to  decision  of  German  Con- 
federation, 461  ;  declares  Prussia  has 
violated  Oastein  treaty,  493;  calls 
upon  the  Confederate  Diet  to  de- 
fend the  treaty.  496 ;  lack  of  capable 
subordinate  officers  in  army  of,  v.  9 ; 
composition  of  her  troops,  10 :  to  ex- 
pect no  great  help  from  her  German 
allies,  21 ;  forces  of,  in  Italy,  78 ;  ex- 
cited hatred  against  Prussia,  186; 
aneer  in,  over  the  mismanagement 
of  Belcredl,  238;  offers  to  cede  Vene- 
tia to  France,  246 ;  desires  France  to 
mediate  with  Italy,  ib.,'  orders  her 
troops  to  the  Danube,  301 ;  cabinet  of, 
disappointed  at  Napoleon's  course. 
311;  discouraging  state  of  internal 
condition,  312 ;  stands  by  her  German 
allies,  344 ;  demands  evacuation  of 
Tyrol  and  Istrla,  424;  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Prussia,  466;  has 
special  questions  to  settle  with  Italy 
alone,  468 ;  rejects  Italian  proposal, 
ib. ;  signs  .treaty  of  peace  with  Prus- 
sia Aug.  23,  468;  peace  negotiations 
with  Italy,  476 ;  treaty  signed  Oct,  3, 
478 :  no  present  fear  of  Prussia  from, 
vi.  4 ;  negotiations  pendins  between 
the  court  of,  and  those  of  Berlin  and 
Munich.  149 ;  action  of,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  self-interest  alone,  160; 
looks  with  displeasure  upon  revolt 
in  Crete.  216 :  silent  in  regard  to 
French  interierence  In  Germany. 
236;  little  Inclined  to  give  added 
strength  to  Pope's  position,  398 ;  pro- 
posed alliance  of,  with  France  and 
Italy,  406^10 ;  believes  that  integrity 
of  lioumania  should  be  preserved  to 
Turkey,  415 ;  will  not  allow  a  con- 
signment of  arms  to  reach  Bucharest, 
430 ;  finds  her  possessions  threatened 
by  Roumanians,  431,439;  her  policy 
a  close  alliance  with  France,  440 ; 
represented  at  Paris  bv  Count  Vitz- 
thum,  441,  444,  446:  innuence  of,  in 
Boumania  displeasing  to  Bismarck, 
447 ;  commercial  treaty  of,  with  the 
Customs  Union,  vli.  31-34;  diplomats 
of,  urge  German  States  to  conclude 
concordats  with  Pope,  169;  grants 
liberty  of  worship,  174 ;  Constitution 
of,  condemned  by  the  Pope,  176 ;  sup- 
ports Darn's  memorial  to  Pope,  26* ; 
sadly  In  need  of  peace,  460 ;  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of,  460-469;  neu- 
trality of,  assured,  489. 
Baden,  influence  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830  in.  1.  84 ;  press-law  repealed,  100; 
Liberals  meet  at  Offenburg,  139; 
Democratic  uprising,  373 ;  desires  to 
enter  into  military  convention  with 
Prussia,  v.  443;  national  sentiments 
strong  in,  626;  desires  to  loin  North 
German  Confederation,  626 ;  views  of 
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Oovernment  of,  in  Treaty  of  Praffue, 
yi.  219,  220 :  Grand  Duke  of,  receiTes 
Napoleon  in  Karlsruhe,  238;  favors 
union  with  North  Qerinan  Confed- 
eration, 242 ;  Government  of,  adopts 
Prussian  needle-gun.  254 ;  desires  ad- 
mission of  the  Soutnem  States  into 
North  German  Confederation,  2S5; 
Grand  Duke  of,  announces  his  pur- 
pose to  strive  for  national  union  with 
North  German  Confederation,  317; 
Iiegislatlve  Chambers  of,  favor  meas- 
ures Introducing  universal  obligar 
tion  to  military  duty,  318 ;  the  only 
State  whose  wish  to  }oin  the  Confea- 
cration  could  receive  consideration, 
340;  National  Party  elects  majority 
of  delegates  to  Customs  Parliament, 
376 ;  sovereign  and  people  of,  desire 
admission  to  North  German  Confed- 
eration, 432, 433 ;  aspirants  to  officers* 
positions  in  army  of,  receive  military 
education  in  Prussia,  434;  represen- 
tatives from,  favor  incretised  com- 
mercial intercourse,  vii.  32;  reports 
of  military  treaty  with  Prussia,  106; 
convention  with  North  Germany,  re- 
garding military  freedom  of  migra- 
tion, carried  into  elfect,  133;  storm 
of  Ultramontane  displeasure  in,  173 ; 
treaty  of,  with  North  German  Con- 
federation, 218.  220-223;  people  and 
Government  of,  unanimous  in  favor 
of  German  unity,  401 ;  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm in,  445;  prepares  for  the 
conflict,  446 ;  fear  of  France's  care- 
ful preparation,  447. 

Bslhr  presents  amendment  to  bill  in  re- 
lation to  labor  unions,  vi.  310. 

Balan,  Prussian  ambassador,  begs  King 
of  Denmark  to  refuse  sanction  to  new 
Constitution,  iii.  174 ;  representative 
at  London  conference,  354. 

Bamberger  discusses  taxation  of  to- 
bacco, vii.  36 ;  taxation  of  wine,  43 ; 
his  motion  approved,  60;  criticises 
Lasker's  views  on  penal  code,  226. 

Banneville,  de,  French  representative 
at  Rome,  instructed  byXatour  and 
Daru,  vii.  252. 

Barral,  Count,  proposes  conciliatory 
plan,  iv.  352;  raises  objections  to 
terms  of  Prusso-Italian  treaty,  354. 

Barth,  Marquard,  discusses  the  tariff 
question,  vii.  52,  53. 

Bassermann  proposes,  in  the  Baden 
Chamber,  the  summoning  of  a  Ger- 
man Parliament,  i.  141. 

Bassewitz,  Councillor,  opposes  hasty 
legislation,  vii.  6. 

Baudin,  French  chargi  d'affoArea  at 
The  Hague,  reports  that  people  of 
Luxemburg  desire  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence, vi.  117;  instructed  to 
sound  the  Dutch  Minister,  Van  Zuy- 
len,  118 ;  lays  before  King  of  Holland 
secret  propositions  for  alliance, with 
France,  120 ;  submits  secret  treaties 
to  the  King-Grand-Duke  J[24 ;  makes 
report,  125;  returns  to  The  Hague, 
130 ;  sends  message  to  Paris,  131. 

Bavaria,  Chamber  attacks  the  Govern- 


ment,  1. 84 ;  Gonstitntion  of,  its  adop* 
tion  celebrated,  93;  ambassador  ol, 
lays  before  Prussia  the  outline  of  a 
treaty,  294 :  asks  Austria's  aid  agalntit 
Prussia,  307;  rejects  Constitutional 
Draft  of  the  26th  of  May,  396:  sub- 
mits a  new  German  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 406;  the  plan  formally  rati- 
fied by  the  Four  Kings,  407 ;  nature 
of  this  plan,  ib.;  the  draft  received 
with  coldness  by  Prussia,  409;  de- 
fends the  rights  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, iii.  244 ;  a  dead  weight  in  Ger-. 
man  politics,  323 ;  sends  circular-note 
to  German  Courts,  iv.  70 ;  b^inning 
of  warlike  preparations  in,  367 ;  cler- 
ical party  in.  denounce  Bismarck's 
motion,  369 ;  in  event  of  war  would 
hold  to  Austria,  371 ;  strength  of 
army  of,  v.  13;  must  pay  for  others 
as  well  as  for  herself  ,445 ;  signs  com- 
pact of  alliance  with  Prus8iA,462.463 ; 
desires  admission  into  Northern 
Confederation,  522;  Ultramontanes 
of,  complain  of  dismemberment  of 
German  fatherland,  vi.  7 ;  people  of. 
dislike  manners  and  customs  or 
Prussians,  8.  9 ;  hopes  for  establish- 
ment of  federation  betwem  North 
and  South  German  States,  149,  160 ; 
sends  Count  Taufkirchen  to  Berlin, 
160 ;  independence  in  matters  of  in- 
ternal administration  highly  appre- 
ciated in.  248 ;  Government  of,  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  254;  l^t  in 
a  position  of  isolation  on  the  army 
question,  266;  has  no  success  in 
bringing  about  concerted  action  in 
Soum  Germany,  269 ;  discussions  in, 
concerning  treaty  with  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  824^334;  Lower 
House  adopts  treaties,  but  Upper 
House  rejects  them.  329;  proposal 
of,  rejected  by  Nortn  German  Con- 
federation, 334;  Chambers  of,  sanc- 
tion the  treaties,  id.;  relative 
strength  of  parties  in,  376;  people 
of,  "wish  to  remain  independent 
Bavarians."  377;  disinclination  to 
Prussia  displayed  in,  431 ;  aati-na- 
tlonal  movement  in,  continues,  434; 
demurs  at  Suckow's  mission  in  Ber- 
lin, 437 ;  agent  of,  applies  to  Bismarck 
for  information,  49B ;  elections  in,  to 
Customs  Parliament  discussed,  vii. 
23,  24;  determined  protectionists 
among  deputies  from,  32:  supports 
Dam's  memorial  to  Pope,  257 ;  ultra- 
montanes of,  rejoice  that  Bismarck 
has  made  a  fiasco,  329 :  enthusiastic 
call  to  arms  in,  401 ;  Uitramontanee 
control  majority  of  votes,  433 ;  aotion 
of,  434;  orders  issued  for  mobilisa- 
tion of  army  of,  436;  young  men 
hasten  to  take  up  arms,  id. ;  opposi- 
tion to  Government  in  Legislative 
Chamber,  436 ;  House  votes  expendi- 
tures for  war,  440 ;  approved  by  Up- 
per Chamber,  441. 
BayrhofTer,  Professor,  calls  a  meeting 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, i.  239;  their  deliberations,  2i0. 
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Bebel,  August,  <mly  Socialist  Demo- 
crat eleoted  to  new  Beichstag,  yi. 
42 ;  believes  that  Bismarck  is  not  In 
faTor  of  admission  of  South  Q«rman 
States,  189;  not  a  Socialist  of  the 
Hchool  of  Lassalle.  190 :  criticises  Goy- 
cmment  in  relation  to  Luxemburg, 
290;  a  Cosmopolitan,  306;  rises  to 
commanding  jMsition  in  labor-union 
circles,  Yii.  IM;  about  to  become  a 
communist.  155 ;  support  of,  at  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Social«Democratic 
Party,  159 ;  has  little  idea  of  the  true 
conditions  and  views  among  the 
peasants,  160 ;  favors  members  of  the 
army  and  navy  having  the  right  to 
vote,  190. 

Becke,  Herr  von,  effects  loan  for  Aus- 
tria in  Paris,  iv.  2&1. 

Beckerath,  sent  by  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry to  Berlin,  i.  358;  conversation 
with  Frederick  William  IV.,  ib, 

Becker,  Bemhard,  criticises  character 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  vli.  142, 143. 

Beckei>I>ortmund  adds  clause  to  new 
postal  bill,  vi.  300;  proposes  bill  for 
greater  emancipation  of  labor,  309; 
argues  in  support  of  bill,  311 ;  con- 
demns all  indirect  taxes,  vii.  201, 202 ; 
succeeds  in  convincing  the  AAsem- 
bly,  202. 

Belcredl,  Count,  President  of  Austrian 
Ministerial  Council,  policy  of,  iv.  185. 

Belffium  desires  to  participate  in  coun- 
cil of  Great  Powers,  vi.  203 ;  postal 
treaty  with  North  Qerman  Confed- 
eration, vii.  71;  France  desires  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations 
with.  101 ;  neutrality  of,  guaranteed 
by  Efuropean  Powers,  102 ;  alarm  in, 
concerning  French  control  of  rail- 
ways, 103 :  takes  measures  to  prevent 
sale  of  railways  to  France,  104 :  anger 
in  France  at  action  of,  101, 106 ;  atti- 
tude of,  under  English  protection,  106. 

Below,  Gen.,  sent  to  Malm5, 1. 266 ;  op- 
poses universal  suffrage,  vi.  112. 

Bemsen,  recommends  the  discussion  of 
the  Frankfort  Constitution  by  all  the 
German  Princes,  i.  331 ;  recommends 
a  restricted  union,  t6.;  anecdote  about 
Frederick  William  IV.,  332. 

Benedek,  Gen.,  success  of,  at  Solferino, 
li.  377 ;  relates  a  story  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph, tfr. ;  given  command  of  Army  of 
the  Tiorth,  iv.  394:  rises  from  the 
lowest  step  to  the  highest,  v.  4 ;  char- 
acter, 5;  nis  efforts  to  improve  his 
troops,  10 ;  leads  his  army  towards  the 
Elbe,  19;  attempts  to  unite  all  his 
forces  in  north-eastern  Bohemia,  117 ; 
his  plan  of  instructing  his  subordi- 
nates contrasted  with  Holtke's,  121 ; 
plans  to  attack  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  124:  his  troops  defeated  at 
Podol,  128 ;  his  delay  in  sending  orders 
to  Gitschln  results  in  defeat  of  his 
forces,  137 ;  his  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Baron  Bamming  and  General 
Baron  Gablenz,  147 ;  approves  of  Bam- 
ming's  conduct  at  the  conflict  at  Na- 
choo,  162;  his  yaclUating  decisions, 


163;  receives  news  of  the  battle  at 
Skalitz,  178 ;  leads  his  retreating  army 
back  to  KSniflTgri&tE,  179 ;  loses  hope, 
and  implores  the  emperor  to  conclude 
peace  at  any  price  184;  decides  to 
tight  the  decisive  battle  at  K5nig- 

friitz,  187 ;  position  of  his  army,  190 ; 
is  orders  not  carried  out.  204 ;  his 
generals  responsible  for  his  defeat, 
220 ;  losses  of  his  army,  237 ;  estima- 
tion of,  by  the  people  in  Vienna,  239 ; 
receives  orders  to  garrison  Olmutz, 
then  to  brinff  the  rest  of  his  troops 
to  the  Danube,  302;  difficulties  en- 
countered on  the  march,  308. 
Benedetti,  French  ambassador,  iv.  79 ; 
interview  of,  with  Bismarck,  ib. ; 
complains  of  Bismarck's  reserve,  467 ; 
arrives  at  Prussian  headquarters,  v. 
304 ;  received  cordially  by  Bismarck, 
ib.;  meets  King  William,  305;  has 
daily  conversations  with  Bismarck, 
314 ;  urges  a  peace  policy  on  the 
Vustrian  Government,  320:  meets 
Mensdorff  and  Esterhazy  in  final 
conference,  ib. ;  fears  a  repulse  from 
Bismarck.  418;  indignation  of,  at 
Bismarck^s  want  of  confidence,  470 ; 
makes  earnest  claim  upon  Bismarck's 
attention,  vi.  43 ;  has  interview  with 
Bismarck  in  regard  to  Franco-Prus- 
sian alliance,  48-50 ;  discusses  Luxem- 
burg question  with  Bismarck,  52,  53 ; 
reports  Bismarck's  opinions,  123, 124 ; 
receives  instructions  to  prepare  Bis- 
marck for  surrender  of  Luxemburg, 
125 ;  Bismarck's  declarations  to,  127 : 
calls  upon  Bismarck,  131-133 :  directed 
to  ascertain  real  motive  of  Bismarck's 
speech  in  Reichstag,  146;  instructed 
to  allude  once  more  to  proposed  al- 
liance of  Prussia  and  France,  148; 
questioned  by  Bismarck  regarding 
programme  of  French  Government, 
399 ;  his  imfavorable  opinion  of  Bis- 
marck's action,  399,  400:  instructed 
from  Paris  to  be  exceedingly  watch- 
ful, vii.  260 ;  his  orders  not  calculated 
to  improve  relations  with  Bismarck. 
260, 251 ;  learns  that  Ranees  had  had 
interviews  with  Bismarck,  291,  292; 
makes  inquiries  of  Von  Thile,  ib.; 
summoned  to  Paris  to  participate  in 
consultation,  293 ;  has  interview  with 
Bismarck  in  relation  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, 294,  295:  misrepresents  remarks 
of  Thile  and  Bismarck,  296, 296 :  a  man 
Inclined  to  peace,  296 ;  his  endeavors 
to  obtain  promise  from  Prussia  dis- 
astrous to  his  country,  297 ;  advised 
by  Napoleon  that  French  people 
would  not  suffer  choice  of  Hohenzol- 
lem  Prince,  320  ;  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Berlin,  322;  receives  instruc- 
tions to  open  negotiations  with  King 
William,  340,  311,  349;  receives  tele- 
graphic instructions  from  Gramont, 
347 ;  visits  at  Ems  to  discover  King 
William's  attitude,  353 ;  has  audience 
with  the  kins,  354 ;  not  disheartened' 
by  result  of  first  interview,  365 :  has 
seoond  interview  with  King  William,. 
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360;  belieyes  that  King  WilUam  1b 
certain  of  Prlnoe  Leopold's  with- 
drawal, 361 :  letter  of  Qramont  to,  368, 
369;  Frencn  Ministers  threaten  to 
instruct  him  to  lay  new  proposal  be- 
fore Klnff  William,  371;  l^apoleon 
hesitatingly  permits  him  to  he  in- 
structed to  make  attempt,  373 ;  must 
tlemand  a  categorical  reply  from  King 
William,  376;  receives  telegrams  from 
Gramont,  378,  383;  takes  different 
view  from  Gramont  in  relation  to 
French  demands,  885 ;  has  important 
interview  with  King  William  in  the 
Park  at  Ems,  386-^388;  requests  an- 
other audience  with  the  king,  390; 
allusion  to,  in  Abeken's  despatch, 
391 ;  his  report  of  interview,  395,  note ; 
did  not  consider  king's  decision  a 
sliffht  to  himself,  398, 309 :  takes  for- 
mal leave  of  the  kins.  399 ;  his  au- 
dacity derided  in  Berlin,  401 ;  sends 
telegram  announcing  withdrawal  of 
Prince  Leopold,  403 ;  accused  by  Nord- 
deuiache  AU^emeine  Zeitung  of  disre- 
garding rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette, 
412 ;  statement  made  by,  414 ;  his  cun- 
ningly devised  refutation  of  Bis- 
marck's statement,  440. 

Bennigsen,  Budolf  von,  conversation 
with  the  Prussian  ambassador  to 
Hanover,  i.  361 ;  proposes  change  in 
Hanoverian  Ministry,  v.  36;  influ- 
ence of,  in  Hanover,  vi.  15;  elected 
second  vice-president  of  Reichstag, 
60;  convincing  speech  of,  86;  pro- 
poses and  upholds  motions,  106 ;  mo- 
tion of,  rejected,  107,  108 :  invited  to 
conference  with  Bismarck,  129 ;  pre- 
sents his  interpellation  to  Reichs- 
tag, 133,  134;  advocates  agreement 
between  the  Reichstag  and  the  Gov- 
ernments, 170;  on  the  organization 
of  the  army,  180 ;  announces  his 
position  on  question  of  payment  to 
members  of  Reichstag,  193 :  proposes 
a  compromise,  196,  196 ;  elected  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  North  German 
Reichstag,  288;  asserts  that  agree- 
ments in  regard  to  money  questions 
must  be  submitted  to  Reichstag,  295 ; 
gives  expression  to  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm aroused  by  military  treaty 
between  Baden  and  North  German 
(Confederation,  vii.  187. 

Bentinck,  Baron,  of  Holland,  declares 
himself  without  instructions  from 
his  Government,  vi.  208. 

Berlin,  revolutionary  excitement  in.  1. 
155  et  seq.;  street  demagogism  in, 
341 ;  effect  of  Vienna  Revolution  in, 
288 ;  state  of  feeling  in,  after  Bran- 
denburg's arrival  from  Warsaw,  ii. 
24;  resentment  in,  at  French  and 
English  circulars,  iv.  240;  indigna- 
tion in,  at  conduct  of  Falckenstein. 
v.  74;  gives  festivities  in  honor  of 
South  German  representatives  of 
Customs  Parliament,  vii.  66. 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Meiningen,  forced  to 
resign,  v.  614. 

Bemhardi,  Tlteodor  von,  sent  to  Italy,  i 


V.  80 ;  has  intenrfew  with  La  Mar- 
mora. 87;  sends  report  to  Moltke, 
90 ;  his  report  of  battle  of  Costossa, 
106 ;  statement  of,  to  Von  Sybel,  con- 
cerning Prince  Leopold's  candidacy, 
vii.  312  ;  had  never  discussed  politics 
with  Prim,  317. 

Bemstorff,  on  Von  Wessenberg's  Con- 
federation, i.  60 ;  secures  tanfT-trea- 
ties  asainst  the  opposition  of  the 
Confederation,  67 ;  two  memorials  to 
the  Prussian  king,  89;  coldly  re- 
ceived by  Schwarzenberg,  307 :  sends 
an  important  Report  to  Berlin,  326 ; 
recalled  from  Vienna,  ii.  88;  on  a 
proposal  of  Schwarzenberg,  101 :  not 
favored  by  deputies,  473 ;  urges  sup- 
port of  Scnleswig-HoUitein,  Til.  114; 
Prussian  ambassador  to  England. 
354;  sends  communication  to  Lord 
Stanley,  vi.  205,  206;  telesraphs  to 
Bismarck,  207 ;  criticises  absence  of 
Kuaranty  for  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burff ,  207 ;  promises  to  obtain  opinion 
of  ms  Government  on  withdraw^al  of 
Prussian  garrison,  208,  200:  receives 
instructions  from  his  Government, 
vii.  345. 

Berozowski,  a  Pole,  shoots  at  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  vi.  226 ;  Paris  law- 
yers offer  their  services  in  his  de- 
fence, 227. 

Beseler,  William,  President  of  Schles- 
wig  Diet,  iii.  62. 

Bethmann-HoUweg  effects  adoption  of 
provision  relating  to  interest  on  pub- 
lic debt.  vi.  302,  303. 

Bethusy-Huo,  Count,  prc^Mses  article 
to  draft  of  Constitution,  vi.  107 ;  de- 
sires to  vote  for  UJest's  proposition, 
196 ;  proposes  motion  relating  to  bud- 
get, vii.  72. 

Beust,  Baron,  on  Confederate  reform, 
ii.  286 ;  memorial  to  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, etc.,  286  et  sea.;  criticism,  287; 
various  opinions,  ih. ;  finds  a  rival  in 
Meysenbng,  317 ;  opposed  to  National 
Association,  394 ;  brings  a  motion  be- 
fore the  Diet,  directed  asrainst  Prus- 
sia, 396 ;  draws  up  plan  for  German 
Constitution,  461 :  has  interview  with 
Rechberff,  462:  bis  plan  a  failure. 
463;  makes  declaration  in  Saxon 
Chamber,  iii.  179 ;  explains  his  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  Duchies, 
202 ;  comes  to  agreement  with  Bava- 
rian and  Wiirtemberff  Ministers,  223 : 
opposes  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
280;  sends  reports  to  Confederate 
Diet,  422;  instructions  to  General 
Hake,  iv.  40 ;  replies  to  Prussian  am- 
bassador, 41 ;  warlike  preparations, 
43 ;  has  active  correspondence  with 
von  der  Pfordten,  60 ;  fails  in  getting 
sympathy  from  Napoleon,  v.  300;  re- 
quests Ins  dismissal  from  Kins  John 
of  Saxony,  616;  intrusted  with  reins 
of  government  in  Austria,  vi.  4 ;  dis- 
appoints and  irritates  Moustier,  123 ; 
sends  despHteh  to  Munich,  149;  an- 
swers proposals  for  alliance  with  cool- 
ness, 150 ;  sends  despatch  to  Austrian 
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Minister  at  Munich,  160,  note ;  changes 
his  plans,  151-163 ;  unreasonable  pro- 
test of,  222 ;  misleads  French  states- 
men, 223 ;  remarks  of,  to  Metternich. 
on  friendship  between  France  and 
Anstria,  237:  accompanies  Austrian 
emperor  to  Salzburg,  230 ;  submits  a 
memorial  to  Napoleon  on  German 
and  Oriental  questions,  240,  241 ;  re- 
plies to  communication  of  Dalwiglc, 
266 ;  alludes  to  possible  Austrian  oc- 
cupation of  Boumanla,  428 ;  opposed 
to  a  war  policy  for  Austria,  440, 441 ; 
refuses  to  join  with  France  In  ad- 
dressing interpellation  to  Prussia, 
442 ;  makes  counter  proposal  to  Na- 
poleon, 443,  444 :  mutual  distrust  be- 
tween him  ana  Bismarck,  447;  his 
views  indorsed  bv  the  Hungarian 
press,  448 ;  alarmed  by  Bouher*s  prop- 
osition for  triple  alliance,  rH.  108, 
109;  approves  of  Vitzthum's  plan, 
109 ;  desires  to  do  Napoleon  a  friendly 
service,  116, 116;  arrives  at  an  agree- 
ment with  Bouher,  117;  certain  of 
Prussia's  defeat  In  a  war  with  France, 
118:  engased  in  bitter  controversy 
with  the  Curia,  119;  opposed  to  ac- 
quisition of  the  Tyrol  oy  Italy,  tfc.  ; 
consents  to  use  his  Influence  with  Na- 
poleon in  regard  to  removing  troops 
from  Rome,  132 ;  sends  Vitzthum  to 
Paris,  id.;  sends  letter  of  complaint 
to  Dresden,  136 ;  no  longer  harbors 
thoughts  of  revenge  against  Prussia, 
136 ;  nis  duty  as  Imnister  of  Austria, 
137 ;  condemns  Gramont's  quarrel- 
some attitude,  382 ;  orders  Count  Vitz- 
thum to  Paris  to  learn  actual  state  of 
affairs,  423 ;  aware  of  menacing  dan- 

Sr  to  Austria  In  Russia's  attitude, 
3;  letter  of,  to  Metternich,  460, 
note;  thinks  Napoleon  more  than 
probable  to  be  victor,  461 ;  his  policy, 
462 ;  announces  Austria's  decision  by 
circular  note,  464 ;  his  anxiety,  ib.  ; 
letter  of,  to  Metternich,  464-467 ;  his 
letter  wins  no  favor  in  Paris,  468 ;  not 
in  favor  of  triple  alliance,  478,  479 ; 
approves  of  alliance  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  479;  submits  to  Vienna 
conference  a  despatch  to  Napoleon, 
479, 480 :  desires  to  make  Italy's  move- 
ments dependent  upon  Austria's  con- 
sent, 480 ;  sends  Count  Vitzthum  to 
Florence,  481 ;  correspondence  of, 
with  Gramont,  491-403. 

Beyer,  Gen.  von,  commands  division  of 
Prussian  army.  v.  28 ;  undertakes  ad- 
ministration of  Hesse-Cassel,  34 ;  ten- 
ders his  resignation  as  Prussian  mili- 
tary plenipotentiary,  and  becomes 
Minister  of  War  in  Baden,  vl.  434. 

Biegeieben,  ITerr  von,  expresses  Aus- 
tria's opposition  to  Augustenburg'B 
claims,  111.  348;  Austrian  representa- 
tive at  London  conference,  363;  de- 
pendence upon  his  counsellor,  Iv.  31. 

Bllle,  Baron,  a  zealous  "  Eider  Dane," 
111.  363. 

Billing,  Baron,  Prenrh  ambassador  at 
the  Danish  Court,  ill.  36. 


Birnbaum,  Chancellor,  wails  over  the 

division  of  Germany,  vl.  260. 
Blsmarck-Schdnhausen,  Otto  von,  con- 


versatlon  with  the  Prussian  king,  i 
286 ;  appointed  deputy  to  the  Confed- 
erate Dlet.ll.  168;  ills  personal  appear- 


ance,  and  kis  antecedents,  168  et'aeq.  ; 
his  relations  with  Frederick  William 
IV.,  171 ;  parallel  between  Bismarck 
and  Bonaparte,  173 ;  a  utilitarian,  174 ; 
his  labors  in  the  Diet,  175  et  aeq. ;  letter 
to  ManteufFel  on  political  and  trade 
relations  with  Hanover,  186;  Manteuf- 
fel's  reply,  187;  urges  Prussian  neu- 
trality In  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of 
1854, 213  €t  eeq. ;  on  Austria's  proposal 
of  a  Central  European  alliance,  2*25 ; 
on  Prussia's  fears  of  a  blockade,  etc., 
243;  letter  to  Manteuffel  on  the  danger 
of  proposingan  alliance  between  Pru:^ 
sla  and  England,  263;  on  Austria's 
policy  in  the  Confederate  Diet,  284 ; 
guides  Prussia's  action  in  the  consi<l- 
eratlon  of  Bavaria's  proposals,  ib.; 
writes  brilliant  memorials,  316;  re- 
ports to  Berlin  on  Beiist's  proposaljt. 
318;  answers  proposal  of  Buol  and 
Beust,  321 :  suggested  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  342 ;  is  summoned  to 
Baden.  359 ;  replaced  by  Usedom  in 
Confederate  Diet,  367;  looks  upon 
Austria  as  the  chief  opponent  of  Prus- 
sia, ib.;  will  furnish  a  German  civil 
war  in  four  weeks.  490 ;  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  510; 
begins  a  four  years'  struggle,  ^14:  ar- 
ranges the  Cabinet,  517 ;  ^rces  Elec- 
tor of  Hesse-Cassel  to  yield,  519 ;  an- 
nounces that  German  problem  could 
be  solved  only  by  blood  and  iron,  621 ; 
consults  wltn  Count  Karolyi,  521, 
522 ;  criticises  IluRsla's  concessions  to 
Poland,  646;  sends  messenger  to  St. 
Petersburg,  669;  stations  troops  on 
Polish  frontier,  672;  conversation  with 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  on  Polish  af- 
fairs, 673;  watches  development  of 
French  policy,  579 ;  has  difficulties  to 
contend  with  at  home,  581-583 ;  con- 
tented with  Austria's  attitude,  600;  re- 
gards the  Austrian  project  of  reform 
apiece  of  display,  613 ;  "  had  to  break 
something,"  618;  his  reply  to  Ix)rd 
John  Russell,  627 ;  has  conversation 
with  Augustenburg,  ill.  78 ;  makes  offi- 
cial proposal  to  Augustenburg,  81 ; 
writes  to  Manteuffel  in  regard  to  Lon- 
don Protocol,  84 ;  discusses  affairs  of 
the  Duchies,  104;  threatens  armed 
chastisement  of  Denmark,  108 ;  mis- 
taken opinion  of  Danes  concerning, 
121 ;  asks  information  from  Prussian 
Minister  of  War,  134 ;  declares  that  a 
pretext  for  war  can  be  found,  135; 
war  not  favorable  to  Prussia,  ib. :  con- 
siders a  watchful  reserve  proper,  136 ; 
rejects  motion  to  break  compacts,  139; 
sends  letter  to  Grand  Dnke  of  Olden- 
burg, 140 ;  opens  communication  with 
Vienna,  141 ;  correspondence  of,  with 
Austria,  concerning  chastisement  of 
Denmark,  143;  modifies  attitude  of 
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PruMla,  IGO ;  dUonases  question  with 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  152;  sends 
answer  to  Blixen,  163 ;  sends  reply  to 
English  Minister,  «6. ;  sends  instruc- 
tions to  Prussian  ambassador  in  Con- 
federate Diet,  164  ;  on  Danish  conces- 
sions, 161,  n. ;  views  of.  on  proposed 
congress  at  Paris,  166  ;  in  no  hurry  to 
enter  into  a  Danish  war,  181 ;  his  views 
approved  by  Icing,  182;  arrives  at 
agreement  with  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, 187 ;  maintains  caution  in  his 
relations  to  Ensland,  189 ;  objects  to 
:>roposal  of  Minister  of  Finance,  196; 
tavors  spirit  of  concession  to  Den- 
mark. 198 ;  sure  of  Prussia's  freedom 
in  military  Miction,  203 ;  defines  Prus- 
«ia's  position.  204 ;  his  speech  followed 
by  a  stormy  debate,  206 ;  comes  to  an 
understanding  with  Russian  envoy, 
^2;  interview  of,  with  Lord  Wode- 
house,  ib. ;  looks  with  calmness  on 
German  a^tatlon,  228;  weighs  the 
chances,  ib^j  his  recommendation  to 
the  king,  230;  views  on  "  Pfordten's 
production/' 236;  decisive  statement 
to  English  ambassador,  237 ;  sends  de- 
spatch to  Vienna,  238 :  sharp  circular 
of,  to  foreign  powers,  266 ;  writes  note 
of  Jan.  31, 266 ;  instructs  Sydow,  281 ; 
persists  in  his  standpoint,  282 ;  takes 
decisive  part  In  military  operations, 
291 ;  gives  reasons  for  invading  Jut- 
land, 304 ;  well  spoken  of  in  Vienna, 
306 ;  relects  Denmark's  proposal,  316 ; 
his  reply  to  England's  proposal,  317  ; 
writes  to  Sydow  In  regard  to  London 
conference,  325 :  has  printed  in  Berlin 
newspapers  a  list  of  Russian  towns, 
etc.,  destroyed  In  Crimean  war,  327  ; 
replies  to  Talleyrand,  342 ;  sends  reply 
to  Goltz,  348 ;  declares  continuance  of 
Danish  blockade  insufferable,  366; 
pleased  at  popular  agitation,  360 ;  de- 
mands complete  separation  of  both 
Duchies  from  Denmark,  371 ;  observa- 
tions of,  on  the  dynastic  question.  372; 
dislikes  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Au- 
gustenburg,  375  ;  considers  Austrian 
alliance  desirable  for  Prussia,  376 :  re- 
solves to  preserve  silence  toward  Aus- 
tria with  regard  to  future  plans,  382  ; 
has  interview  with  Augustenburg, 
389 ;  result  of  conversation,  391 ;  in- 
structs Werther,  ih.  ;  has  interview 
with  Emperor  Alexander,  393  ;  favors 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  Duchies, 
397, 398  ;  has  interview  with  Rechbere 
At  Carlsbad,  405 ;  communicates  with 
Austria  concerning  conditions  of 
peace,  420  ;  urces  speedy  action,  421 ; 
negs  of  Gortschakoff  another  visit  to 
Berlin,  t6.  ;  goes  to  Vienna,  ih. ;  puts 
a  damper  upon  agitation  aroused  by 
Beust,  423  ;  censures  interference  of 
commissioners,  425;  discusses  ex- 
penses of  the  war  with  Rechberg,  426  ; 
nis  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Danisli  kingdom.  433 ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  Gatstein,  436 ; 
<lifTers  from  Delbrilck,  454  :  relations 
with  Rechberg,  455;  private  corre- 


spondence with  Rachbeig,  46G-467; 
receives  important  telegram  from  Ba- 
den-Baden,470;  advisee  against  reject- 
ing Austria's  request,  ib. ;  his  opinion 
that  war  with  Austria  was  bound  to 
come,  478;  prophecy  of,  In  letter  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  iv.  24 ;  his  view  of 
MensdorfTs  appointment,  27 ;  impor- 
tant countermove  concerning  candi- 
dacy of  Augusteuburf;,  36;  calls  upon 
Austria  to  protest  against  the  doings 
of  Saxony,  43;  instructs  Herr  von 
Savigny  to  act  in  concert  with  Aus- 
tria, 45;  avoids  expression  of  Prussia's 
wishes  Al;  sends  despatches  to  Vienna 
explaining  Prussia's  position,  64, 67 ; 
has  no  desire  to  hasten  a  crisis,  68 ; 
sends  a  provisional  declaration  to  Vi- 
enna, 63 ;  has  interview  with  Count 
Karolyl,  64-69;  considers  it  time  to 
take  steps  in  Vienna  and  Frankfort, 
70 ;  sends  instructions  to  Savigny,  71 ; 
ask8  Moltke  for  information  concern- 
ing Austria's  army,  76 ;  conversation 
of,  with  Benedetti,  79 ;  attitude  of,  to 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  81 ; 
important  despatch  of.  to  Goltz,  Feb. 
20, 82-88 :  proposes  to  limit  agitation 
of  societies  in  Sohleswlg-Holatein,106; 
his  proposition  not  favored  bv  A  ustria, 
106 ;  hopes  to  attain  his  ends  oy  peace- 
ful measures,  107 ;  will  shrink  from  no 
possibilities  necessary  for  Interests  of 
Prussia,  120  ^nstructsGtoltx  to  inform 
Napoleonof  Prussia's  desire  forpeaee, 
120 ;  but  has  no  fear  for  rupture  forced 
upon  her,  121;  communicates  with 
Count  Usedom  in  Florence,  121 ;  has 
new  plan  of  settling  Schleswig-Hol- 
Btein  difficulty,  122 ;  plan  not  favored 
by  his  friends,  122, 123 ;  has  no  objec- 
tions to  treatingwith  future  sovereign 
of  Schleswig-Holsteln,  124;  favorscall- 
ing  a  representative  assembly  of  the 
Duchies,  124 ;  discusses  MensdorfTs 
despatch  upon  the  subject,  126;  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  his  cause, 
131 :  gathers  in  one  whole  all  the  com- 
plaints against  Austria,  131 ;  declares 
war  with  Austrianot  a  civil  war,  140 : 
begins  toabandon  his  faith  in  the  dual 
supremacyin  Germany,148:  continues 
correspondence  with  Austria  inregard 
to  assembling  Estates  of  Duchies,  148; 
answers  Karolyi's  communication, 
151 ;  willing  to  make  concessions,  163 ; 
writes  to  Inspector-General  of  Ar- 
tillery, and  Minister  of  War,  167 ;  has 
conversation  with  Due  de  Gramont, 
169:  prepares  instructions  for  Wer- 
ther's  guidance,  170;  complainsof  con- 
duct of  Augustenburg,  171 ;  receives 
friendly  assurances  from  Prance,  174 ; 
has  interview  with  Pfordten,  177; 
discusses  Blome's  plans,  191 ;  seeks 
friendly  relations  with  Italy,  201 ; 
writes  to  Usedom,  206 ;  sends  instruc- 
tions to  Goltz  in  Paris,  206 ;  discusses 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  with 
Blonie,  210-215 ;  executes  treaty,  219 ; 
declines  to  give  a  liberal  turn  to  Prns- 
slan-German  politics,  238;  considers 
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French  circular  a  bold  fabrication, 
239;  goes  to  Paris  and  Biarritss,  242; 
visits  French  statesmen,  243 ;  has  au- 
dience with  Napoleon,  245 ;  pre8ei]ts 
Goltz  with  development  of  his  views, 
247,  n.;  urges  renewal  of  negotiations 
with  Italy,  252 ;  asrees  with  Manteuf- 
fel's  policy  in  Sclueswiff,  257  ;  makes 
explanations  of  Prussia's  interests, 
258 ;  refuses  to  confirm  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  Danes,  200;  suggests 
measures  against  Frankfort.  274 ;  his 
visit  to  France  produces  untavorable 
eifect  in  Vienna,  281 ;  instructs  Herr 
von  Werther  in  respect  to  demonstra- 
tions in  Holstein,  293 ;  denies  asser- 
tions of  Hof  mann,  294  ^decisive  epoch 
in  his  mighty  career,  296 ;  recognizes 
the  results  for  Europe  of  an  encounter 
with  Austria.  297 ;  writes  to  Usedom 
in  Florence  that  a  crisis  seems  near  at 
hand,  299;  states  the  situation  to 
Werther,  Jan.  20, 1866,  301 ;  sums  up 
Prussian  complaints  i^ainst  Austria, 
906 ;  considers  reform  of  the  Confed- 
eration a  vital  question  for  Prussia, 
312 ;  considers  mutual  approximation 
between  Austria  and  Italy  improba- 
ble, 319;  gives  historical  risnmi  of 
Austrian  attempts  to  oppose  Prussia, 
321 ;  does  not  consider  JBavaria  a  cer- 
tain enemy,  323 ;  in  haste  to  see  Moltke 
depart  for  Florence,332;  has  Interview 
with  Govone,  336;  conversation  of, 
with  Countess  Hohenthal,  344;  his 
reply  to  question  of  Karolyi,  349  ;  his 
patience  reaches  Its  goal,  356 ;  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  propositions  concern- 
ing Confederate  reform,  367 ;  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Prussian  state,  358 ; 
desires  to  draw  Bavaria  over  to  sup- 
port of  Prussia,  359 :  accepts  her  offer 
of  mediation,  367  ;  his  action  surprises 
Europe,  368 ;  warned  against  Bavaria 
by  Prince  Reuss,  371 ;  goes  forward  in 
his  course  of  Confederate  reform, 
373 ;  sends  circular  to  German  courts, 
375 ;  declares  that  Prussia  is  forced  to 
take  measures  for  her  security,  385 ; 
writes  to  Werther  in  regard  to  de- 
spatch of  April  7,  387 ;  tells  French 
ambassador  that  Prussia  would  sup- 
port Italv  against  Austria,  401 ;  will 
take  no  militaryHteps  before  receiving 
Austria's  reply,  402;  protests  against 
warlike  movements  in  Dresden  and 
Stuttgart,  402 ;  decides  not  to  reply  to 
Austrian  despatchen,  403  ;  attempted 
assassination  of,  408  ;  doubts  a<l van- 
tages of  Congress  proposed  by  Napo- 
leon, 415;  decides  to  answer  Mens- 
dorff's  despatch  of  April  2C,  428 ;  pro- 
ceeds with  caution,  431 ;  approves  of 
Manteuffel's  views,  435 ;  feels  obliged 
to  count  Hanover  and  Hes.se-Cassel 
among  Prussia's  opponents,  441 ;  in- 
structs Goltz  to  effect  understanding 
between  Prussia,  Italy,  and  France, 
461 ;  complains  to  Bene<lettiof  hostile 
remarks  of  French  ambassadors,  467 ; 
not  willing  to  give  up  German  terri- 
tory, 468  ;  receives  parting  call  from 


Govone,  468 ;  finds  the  old  sentiments 
of  Napoleon  unchanged,  476;  sends 

Srotest  to  Yienna  iii  reference  to 
chleswig-Holstein,  479;  selections 
from  letter  written  by,  to  Duke  of 
Coburg-Gotha,  485  ;  warns  members 
of  Confederate  Diet,  496;  lays  me- 
morial before  king  and  council,  497 ; 
urges  moderate  and  conciliatory 
policy,  V.  48 ;  shares  opinion  of  king 
in  regard  to  Napoleon's  offer  of  media- 
tion, 254 ;  praises  the  Prussian  troops, 
281 ;  his  attention  taken  up  with  politi- 
cal anxieties,  283 ;  his  "  blood  boils  '* 
at  the  movements  of  French  Govern- 
ment, 284 ;  announces  Prussia's  de- 
mands, 286  et  seq. ;  orders  Falcken. 
stein  to  occupy  countries  north  of  the 
Main,  289 ;  limits  his  plans  to  consoli- 
dation of  North  Germany,  290 ;  dia- 
cusses  Prussian  annexations  with 
Benedetti,  314 ;  asks  Dr.  Girska  to  go 
to  Vienna,  316 ;  has  exciting  scenes 
with  King  William,  318;  mstructs 
Goltz  in  regard  to  Prussian  annexa- 
tions, 318;  undisturbed  by  Italian 
ebullitions,  328 ;  brings  forward  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  329;  demands 
positive  indorsement  on  the  part  of 
France,  331 ;  discusses  treaty  with 
Karolyi,  334  et  seq,;  wishes  to  come 
to  a  settlement  with  Austria,  337; 
gives  his  own  opinion  to  the  king, 
338 ;  sisns  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
346;  demands  heavy  contribution 
from  Frankfort,  374 ;  takes  a  deter- 
mined stand,  396 ;  issues  a  circular 
despatch  to  the  German  States,  389 ; 
receives  communication  from  Bene- 
detti on  French  compensation,  410 ; 
accused  of  perverting  history,  419; 
declares  cession  of  German  territory 
impossible,  420, 421 ;  watches  passage 
of  crisis  anxiously,  423 ;  his  resolution 


determined  by  Moltke's  memorial, 
426;  advises  Italy  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  t6. .-  not  disposed  to  concede 


rijght  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  German 
diairs,  432;  postpones  plans  for 
annexation,  434;  has  no  objection  to 
union  of  South  German  States,  439 ; 
opposes  the  king's  desire  for  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  452;  informs  the 
Bavarian  Minister  of  Benedetti's 
demand,  ib. ;  reiterates  his  refusal  to 
cede  German  territory  to  France,  465 ; 
keeps  up  a  dilatory  negotiation  witli 
Benedetti,  466;  advises  Court  of 
Vienna  to  deal  directly  with  Prussia, 
467;  considers  it  advisable  to  close 
negotiations  concerning  Belgian  an- 
nexation, 4€0 ;  expresses  in  detail  the 
Srinciples  that  had  influenced  thecon- 
uot  of  the  government,  492 ;  his  view 
on  electoral  law  bill,  501 ;  loses  his 
patience  with  Caroline,  princess  re- 
gent, 513  ;  rebukes  Baron  Brenner. t6.  ; 
receives  share  of  appropriation  given 
to  generals  as  a  token  of  national 
gratitude,  vi.  23,  24 ;  labors  of,  to  con- 
solidate structure  of  new  government, 
25 ;  relinquishes  his  ideal  plan,  27 ; 
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seeks  to  complete  draft  of  Constita- 
tion  for  North  Qerman  Ck>iifederationy 
28 ;  dictates  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution to  Lothar  Bacher,  29  ;  opens 
session  of  plenipotentiaries,  ib. ;  dis- 
cusses effect  of  new  Constitution, 
30 ;  declines  to  consider  surrender  of 
German  territory  to  France,  44 :  con- 
vinced that  the  uevelopment  of  Ger- 
many would  be  opposed  by  France, 
45;  objects  to  surrender  of  Luxem. 
burg  and  offensive  alliance  with 
France,  47;  receives  visit  from 
French  ambassador  in  relation  to 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  48, 49;  sub- 
mits French  proposals  to  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 60 ;  disagrees  with  von  Moltke  and 
Boon  as  to  value  of  Luxemburg,  51 ; 
discusses  Luxemburg  questions  with 
Benedetti,  52,  53:  statements  of, 
arouses  distrust  in  Paris,  56 ;  presents 
draft  of  Constitution  to  Reicbstaj;,  eo ; 
takes  part  in  the  debate  on  draft,  76- 
80;  makes  crushing  retort  to  Mal- 
linokrodt,  84 ;  declares  that  Prussia 
has  no  designs  prejudicial  to  indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands,  96 ;  replies 
to  Herr  von  Carlowitz,  97;  declares 
in  favor  of  Twesten's  motion,  101; 
takes  energetic  part  in  discussion,  106 ; 
his  approval  of  universal  suffrage  has 
weigntln  Reichstag,  109, 110;  disposes 
of  BrUnneck's  householder's  riiut  of 
suffrage.  111 ;  opposed  to  daily  re- 
muneration of  members  of  Belchstaff, 
115,  116;  communications  of,  with 
Benedetti.  123-127,  131-133;  invites 
Herr  von  Bennigsen  to  his  house,  120 ; 
replies  to  Bennigsen  in  relation  to 
Luxemburg,  135-138 ;  explanation  of, 
makes  lasting  effect  upon  Reichstag, 
139 ;  surprised  at  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion, 140 ;  submits  question  of  Luxem- 
burff  to  Great  Powers,  141:  wishes 
excitement  to  spend  itself,  145;  pro- 
poses defensive  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  151 ;  suggestion 
of,  adopted  by  members  of  the  Party 
of  Progress,  170 ;  takes  no  part  in  de- 
bate on  orsauization  of  army,  173 ; 
declines  to  discuss  question  of  Hesse, 
188 ;  takes  the  floor  on  the  Miquel- 
Lasker  motion,  191 ;  announces  to  the 
Reichstag  the  action  of  the  Allied 
Governments,  192 ;  his  views  regard- 
ing compensation  to  members  of 
R^chstag,  193 :  pleads  for  adoption 
of  motions  of  Conservatives,  196; 
counted  with  the  minority,  19?  ;  an- 
nounces that  the  Allied  Governments 
have  accepted  the  Constitution,  ib. ; 
his  vigorous  words  fully  realized,  198 ; 
European  conference  welcome  to  him, 
201 ;  non-committal  attitude  of,  202 ; 
hopes  England  will  hasten  opening 
of  conference,  ib,;  replies  to  Stan- 
ley that  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
must  be  guaranteed,  205;  accepts 
Brunnow's  compromise,  207 ;  does  not 
read  reports  of  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  215 ;  his  action  re- 
garded in  France  as  a  flagrant  breach 


of  promise,  216, 217 :  declares  Germair 
unlty  to  be  his  life-work,  217 ;  atti- 
tude  of,  towards  reconstruction  of 
Customs  Union,  222;  aooompanies 
King  William  to  Paris,  224 ;  has  con- 
versation  with  Rouher,  i6. ;  declares 
to  Rouher  his  good  intentions  in  Lux- 
emburg matter,  ib, ;  makes  short  re. 
tort  to  Moustier,  225^  defended  by 
Gortschakoff ,  225,  226 ;  sends  note  to 
Prussian  legations,  to  watch  French 
diplomacy,  ^l ;  receives  friendly  let- 
ter from  Gortschakoff,  232;  irritabil. 
ity  of,  deplored  by  French  historian, 
237;  accepts  imperial  messages  of 
peace  without  comment,  242;  sends 
circular  note  regarding  South  Ger- 
man Governments,  2^2-244;  his  re- 
peated declaration  excites  feelings  of 
mixed  nature  among  Governments 
of  the  South  German  kingdoms,  247 ; 
his  proposed  action  in  regard  to  ap- 
plication from  Hesse,  256 ;  opinion  of, 
concerning  Austria's  right  to  protest, 
256,  note;  rejects  proposition  com- 
municated by  Freydorf,  269 ;  devotes 
himself  to  reconstruction  of  Customs 
Union,  269, 270;  action  of,  astonishes 
Particularists,  271 ;  remains  true  to 
his  purpose  to  make  no  conditions 
hateful  to  Bavaria,  272, 273 ;  concilia- 
tory attitude  of,  273;  nominated  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  274 ; 
submits  a  number  of  bills  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  275 ;  vigorously  supports 
the  king's  views  in  relation  to  new 
provinces,  284:  states  policy  adopted 
Dj  the  Federal  Government,  287 ;  de- 
clares termination  of  Federal  rela- 
tions of  Luxemburg,  290 ;  his  views  in 
regard  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  291 ;  as- 
sumes responsibility  as  Federal  Chan- 
cellor, 293 ;  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  Lasker^s  bill  in  relation  to  rate  of 
interest,  307  ;  promises  to  place  mort- 
gage system  within  the  influence  of 
Reichstag,  ib, :  makes  no  reply  to  ar- 
Kuments  on  the  labor  question,  311 ; 
declares  position  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, 332,  333 ;  agrees  with  Yam- 
bliler  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
treaties,  339 ;  finds  himself  confronted 
bvsuccession  of  parliamentary  labora, 
341 ;  discovers  era  of  national  enthu- 
siasm upon  verge  of  decline,  342 ;  in- 
fluence of.  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
346 ;  could  neither  do  without  Con- 
servative nor  Liberal  measures  and 
laws,  347;  concedes  claim  of  King 
George  to  private  fortune,  348 ;  good 
reason  for  his  liberality,  349 :  dis- 
covers jealousy  of  budget  privileges 
by  old  Prussian  Liberals,  352;   ex- 

Satiates  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
erived  from  the  treaties,  363;  dis- 
position of  the  parties  upon  whom  he 
relies  for  support  argues  ill  for  the 
future,  353,  354 ;  surprised  at  violent 
opposition  to  bill  by  Conservative 
Party,  354 ;  suspicion  that  he  has 
changed  his  political  principles,  366 ; 
expects  the  support  of  the  Conserva- 
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tire  Party,  357;  warm  the  Party  of 
resalts  of  its  obetfnaoy.  368 :  becomes 
indignant,  and  ^oes  not  again  appear 
in  the  Assembly,  361 ;  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Conservatives  upon  the 
surface  only,  ib. ;  takes  decisive  steps 
to  end  undetermined  relations  to 
King  George,  361,  302 ;  explains  cir- 
cumstances concemins  confiscation 
of  property  of  rulers  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse.  364, 366 ;  defends  his  colleague 
with  little  enthusiasm,  372;  stand 
taken  by,  removes  unfriendly  opposi- 
tion, 374 ;  cautiousness  of,  380 ;  allows 
matters  to  proceed  without  urging 
them  forward,  382;  question  of  a 
Buropean  Congress  submitted  to  him, 
386 :  nis  reply  to  agents  of  liatazzi 
and  Oaribaldi,  396, 397 ;  not  in  favor 
of  European  Cozigress,  398  j  ques- 
tions Count  Benedetti  regarding  pro- 
gramme of  French  Qovemment,  399 ; 
receives  a  note  from  Mazzinl,  400; 
aware  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  inclina- 
tion to  France,  ib. ;  writes  to  Count 
Usedom,  401:  accused  of  interfering 
in  affairs  of  Spain,  412,  413,  note: 
agrees  with  King  William  in  regard 
to  Boumanian  question,  419 ;  agents 
of,  suspected  of  supporting  Gari- 
baldi's expedition  agfunst  Rome,  432 ; 
receives  communication  from  Mathy, 
President  of  Baden  Ministry,  433; 
personally  makes  no  reply,  ib. ;  does 
not  feel  justified  in  abandoning  his 
position  on  the  German  question, 
434 ;  in  a  conversation  with  Suckow, 
expresses  with  vigor  his  views  on 
German  unity,  436, 437 ;  applied  to  for 
information  oy  Bavarian  M^ent,  438 ; 
opinions  in  France  and  Austria  of  his 
policy,  439;  plan  of  Beust  to  overreach 
nim,  444;  Napoleon  refuses  to  give 
credence  to  suspicions  of  his  interfe- 
rence in  Spanlsn  affairs,  446 :  sweex>s 
aside  the  glowing  coals  wiiich  lay 
smouldering  in  Turkey,  447 ;  his  view 
of  affairs  in  Boumania,  ib.;  has  no 
desire  to  offend  the  national  pride  of 
the  Magyars,  448;  instructs  Count 
Kelserling  to  demand  the  dismissal 
of  the  Boumanian  Ministry,  449;  for 
a  second  time  prevents  a  European 
eonfiict,462;  opposes  motion  to  recom- 
pense members  of  Reichstag,  vii.  7, 8 ; 
oonciliatory  attitude  of,  on  Dill  relat- 
ing to  prosecution  of  representatives, 
11, 12 ;  discusses  Federal  debt  and  the 
navy,  18, 19 ;  faces  the  test  of  the  first 
Customs  Parliament,  20 ;  favors  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Austria,  31 ; 
takes  part  in  discussion  on  Hessian 
wine-tax,  46,  46 ;  disclaims  intention 
to  extend  jurisdiction  of  Customs 
Parliament,  48 ;  withdraws  the  tariff 
bill.  66 ;  authorizes  the  reassembling 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  67 :  absent 
from  Reichstag  on  account  of  illness, 
66;  sends  bill  to  President  Simson, 
66,  66;  Arcadians  circulate  exaspe- 
rating reports  about,  99, 100;  discusses 
French  plan  with  Prince  Jerome, 


102 ;.  aoonsed  of  influencing  Belgium 
against  France,  104;  assures  South 
German  courts  that  rumors  of  agree- 
ment with  France  were  groundless, 
106 ;  looked  upon  by  French  Minister 
as  a  shallow-head,  106,  107 ;  opinion 
of,  in  relation  to  railway  transaction 
between  France  and  Belgium,  112; 
his  attitude  toward  France  portrayed, 
113 ;  gives  pointless  replies  to  ambas- 
sadors,  114:  maintains  inflexibly  hi» 
standpoint  in  regard  to  South  German 
States  joining  Northern  Confedera- 
tion, 133 ;  social  and  ecclesiastical  as- 
pirations  occupy  little  of  his  time,  181 ; 
his  hands  tied  in  regard  to  CEcumeu- 
ical  Council,  182 ;  financial  exigency 
of  Prussia  and  North  Germany  de- 
mands his  thouffht,  ib.;  consents  to 
sale  of  state  railroad  stock  to  cover 
deficit  in  revenue,  183 ;  opposes  plan 
proposing  that  Prussian  members  of 
Reichstag  should  constitute  Prussian 
Assembly,  186 ;  gives  the  grounds  of 
his  action  in  theFederal  Council.  191 ; 
proves  inconsistency  of  demand  for 
responsible  Ministers,  193 ;  brilliancy 
of  his  speech,  194 ;  criticises  action  of 
National  Liberal  Party  on  question 
of  taxation,  199,  200 ;  favors  duty  on 
petroleum,  206;  perfect  concord  of 
action  under  his  leadership  between 
Federal  Council  and  Reiciistag  Mar 
jority.  217,  218 ;  Lasker's  motion  in 
regard  to  Baden  treaty  a  surprise  to 
him,  222 ;  desires  that  Baden  should 
remain  undisturbed  in  its  relations  to 
South  Germany,  223 ;  opposed  to  abo- 
lition of  death  penalty,  226,  229, 230: 
accused  of  inciting  war  againsc 
France,  232,  note;  resents  sending 
French  commissioner  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 246 ;  opposed  to  proposition  of 
Dam  for  disarmament,  246;  impres- 
sion produced  in  France  of  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  admission  of  Baden 
to  North  German  Confederation,  246, 
247 ;  makes  no  public  comment  on 
Ollivier's  explanation,  250 ;  calls  Gra- 
mont  the  "  greatest  blockhead  in  Eu- 
rope,'* 276;  favors  construction  of 
railway  over  St.  Gothard,  278 ;  belief 
in  France  that  he  enticed  Napoleon 
into  declaration  of  war,  287 ;  has  in- 
terviews with  Bancfes,  292;  opposed 
to  elevation  of  Prince  Leopold  to 
Spanish  throne,  293;  has  interview 
with  Benedetti,  294,  296;  misrepre- 
sented by  Benedetti,  296;  invited  by 
King  William  to  be  present  at  discus- 
sions relating  to  Spanish  throne,  305 : 
favors  candidacy  of  the  prince,  305, 
306 ;  motives  which  actuated  him,  306 : 
advantages  which  would  accrue  t<» 
Prussia  m  consequence,  307  ;  becomen 
seriously  \\\,ib. ;  writes  consoling  let- 
ter to  Prim,  306;  discusses  Hohenzol- 
lern  candidacy  with  King  Wiillam, 
318,  319 ;  addresses  private  letter  to 
Prim,  319  ;  accused  of  intrigue  by  Gra- 
mont,  321 ;  of  suggesting  deposition  of 
Queen  Isabella,  324;  of  suggesting 
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name  of  Montpensier  as  candidate  for 
Spanish  throne,  i6. ;  clause  found  in 
his  report  to  Federal  Council,  326, 
note  ;  impression  abroad  that  Hohen- 
zollern  candidacy  had  been  devised 
by  him,  328;  Swabian  Republicans 
and  Bavarian  Ultramontanes  rejoice 
that  he  has  at  last  made  a  iiasco,  329  ; 
attacked  by  Paris  press,  338 ;  what  he 
expected  from  Prince  Leopold's  elec- 
tion to  Spanish  throne,  343 ;  returns 
to  Varzin,  343,  344;  has  no  anticipa- 
tion of  real  difficulty  in  connection 
with  Spanish  affair.  344;  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  ib. ;  sends  instruc- 
tiona  to  Prussian  ambassadors,  345 ; 
calmly  waits  the  result  of  French 
wrath,  ib.;  gives  no  orders  for  military 
precautions,  346 ;  interview  between 
ICing  William  and  Benedetti  awakens 
anxious  thoughts  in  his  mind,  357; 
considers  king's  granting  audience  to 
French  ambassador  too  friendly  an 
advance,  368;  proceeds  to  Ems  at 
king*s  command,  358 ;  arrives  in  Ber- 
lin, 363,  364 :  sends  message  to  King 
William,  364;  requests  Ck>unt£ulen- 
burg  to  go  to  Ems,  ib, ;  harassed  by 
fears  as  to  king's  action,  ib. ;  resolved 
to  have  no  further  share  in  policy 
which  he  could  not  approve,  i6. ;  ad- 
vlses  his  wife  not  to  follow  him  to 
Berlin,  365:  awaits  news  from  Ems 
and  Paris,  to. ;  accused  of  diabolical 
schemes  by  Gramont,  360;  feelings 
of,  on  evening  of  July  12, 390 ;  srasps 
the  situation,  391 ;  gives  expression  of 
his  sentiments  to  Lord  Loftus,  391, 
392;  impatiently  awaits  news  from 
Ems,  393;  orders  Werther  to  quit 
Paris  at  once,  ih.;  dines  with  Boon 
and  Moltke,  ib.:  receives  Abeken's 
despatch  from  Ems,  393,  394 ;  sends 
despatch  to  ambassadors  and  press. 
396-^98 ;  views  of.  concerning  effect  ot 
publication  of  despatch,  397 ;  inten- 
tions of,  in  giving  his  instructions  to 
Werther,  404;  accused  of  malicious 
fabrication  by  Gramont,  411 ;  goes  to 
Brandenburg  to  meet  king,  426 ;  de- 
spatch from  Paris  handed  him  by  Von 
Thile,  ib. ;  informs  king  that  French 
are  mobilizing  their  whole  armv,  427 ; 
confutes  Gramont's  pretexts  for  in- 
citement of  war,  431 ;  believes  that 
Germany  could  count  upon  Spain's 
assistance,  448;  replies  to  French 
manifesto,  449 ;  his  disclosures  make 
Gladstone  apprehensive,  452 ;  receives 
information  that  English  merchants 
are  delivering  coal  to  French  war-ves- 
sels  453w 

Bixiol  Gen.,  takes  sides  against  La  Mar- 
mora, iv.  24. 

Bllxen-Finecke  writes  to  Bismarck,  lii. 
151, 152 :  accused  of  exchanging  coun- 
sels with  enemy,  158 ;  makes  bungling 
speech  against  new  Constitution,  161. 

Blome,  Count,  rising  Austrian  diploma- 
tist, ii.468;  Austrian  ambassador  In 
Munich,  proposition  of,  iv.  189:  his 
discussion  with  Bismarck,  191 ;  has 


audience  with  King  William,  192 ;  be- 

gns  second  series  of  negotiations  at 
astein,  210. 

Bluhme,  Counsellor,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Denmark,  ill.  67 ;  far 
vorsprogrammeacceptable  toGerman 
Powers.  68;  gains  consent  of  King 
and  Caoinet  to  his  programme.  69 ; 
has  no  inclination  to  lose  his  place, 
72 ;  against  infringement  of  compacts 
by  new  Constitution,  159 :  sends  prop- 
ositions for  truce  to  Berlin  and  Vien- 
na, 418. 

Blum,  Robert,  on  Poland,  i.  236 ;  conrt- 
martialled  and  shot,  288. 

Blumenau,  engagement  at,  y.  325. 

Blumenthal.  letter  of,  to  Moltke.lii.  273. 

Bockum-Dolffs,  views  of,  on  draft  of 
Constitution,  vi.  74;  theory  of,  on 
rights  of  Prussian  House  of  Deputies. 
169. 

Bodelschwingh.  Minister  of  Finance, 
clings  to  mediation,  iv.  321 ;  resigns, 
478 ;  attacks  Bismarck,  vi.  366. 

Bohemia,  Prussian  campaign  in,  y.  117: 
description  of  country,  118 ;  army  of 
Austria  in,  119  et  seq. 

Bolgne,  Monsieur  de,  French  commis- 
sioner, appears  in  Luxemburg,  vi. 
147 ;  recaUed,  148. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  to 
marry  Italian  princess,  ii.  362 ;  maJcee 
tour  to  Berlin,  vii.  102 ;  makes  sensa- 
tional speech  in  French  Senate,  130 ; 
receives  a  support  of  only  ten  voices, 
131;  statement  of,  247,  note;  testi- 
mony of,  in  relation  to  negotiations 
between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
460,  note;  his  assertion  denied  by 
Nigra,  468,  note;  alluded  to  in  note  to 
Chap,  v.,  486. 

Benin,  Gen.  von.  Minister  of  War,  ii. 
347 :  takes  command  of  Army  of  the 
Bhbie,  438. 

Berries,  Herr  von,  rouses  stoxm  in  the 
Liberal  Press,  ii.  384. 

Boulller,  his  work  "  Mazsini  et  Victor 
Emmanuel "  referred  to.  vl.  389,  note. 

Brandenburg  made  President  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry,  i.  289 ;  sent  to  War- 
saw on  a  mission  to  the  Czar,  480; 
his  death,  mvth  regarding,  ii.  3 ;  his 
instructions  ror  the  interview  with  the 
Czar  at  Warsaw,  4 ;  his  conversation 
with  the  Czar,  7;  conversation  with 
Czar  on  the  Holsteln  question,  9 
et  seq.;  the  Czar's  ultimatum,  10: 
recommendations  to  the  Prussian 
Government,  11 ;  first  audience  with 
Czar  Nicholas,  15 :  conversation  with 
Schwarzenberg,  to.  et  seq.;  submits 
the  six  propositions  to  Schwarzen- 
berg, 16;  discussion  of  the  Hessian 
question,  19  et  seq.;  letter  from  W^ar- 
saw  to  Berlin,  21 ;  the  "  temporary 
agreement."  22  et  seq.;  efforts  to 
avert  war  in  Hesse-Cassel,  24  et  seq.  : 
recommends  that  negotiations  with 
Austria  be  continued  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  at  Warsaw  con- 
ference, 26 ;  deprecAtes  hostilities  in 
Hesse,  28 ;  proposed  despatch  to  Vi- 
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enna,  33 ;  hl8  illuMS  and  death,  37 ; 
his  despatch  sent  to  Vienna,  40. 

Bratianu,  Joan,  of  Roumania,  visits 
court  of  Prince  Charles  Anthony,  vi. 
416 :  character  of,  417 ;  leader  of  the 
Kadical  Party  in  Boumania,  427;  lured 
on  by  idea  of  a  great  Daco-Bouma- 
nian  empire,  ib.;  Instigates  a  wide- 
spread revolutionary  agitation,  428: 
course  of  action  supposed  to  be  aided 
by  Prussia  and  Rusi«ia,  430,  431 ;  in- 
trigues of,  439, 446,  447 ;  his  Influence 
over  Prince  Charles,  449. 

firauohitsch,  Herr  von,  asserts  the  duty 
of  party  independence,  vi.  368. 

Braun,  Karl,  of  Wiesbaden,  proposes  a 
tariff  resolution,  v.  408 ;  closes  the  de- 
bate on  Federal  tribunal,  vi.  186 ;  op- 
poses Socialistic  principles,  306:  gives 
South  Qerraan  States  matter  for  re- 
flection, 326;  his  remarks  not  based 
upon  noondless  suspicions,  327; 
moves  that  treaties  be  approved,  330; 
attacks  Wilrtemberg,  vil.  25 ;  Conser- 
vatives express  regret  at  his  tone,  26; 
moves  that  petroleum  be  given  the 
preference  in  discussion  on  tariff,  61. 

Braun,  of  Nassau,  supports  Miquel  in 
debate  on  draft  of  Constitution,  vi. 
75;  favors  asreement  between  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Governments,  170. 

Bravo.  Qonsalez,  succeeds  Narvaez  as 
president  of  Spanish  Ministry,  vi. 
411 ;  orders  the  incarceration  of  prin- 
cipal generals,  412. 

Bray,  Count,  Bavarian  Minister,  de- 
clares that  war  with  France  will  find 
all  Qermanv  a  unit,  vii.  401;  opinion 
of,  concerning  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Ijeopold,  437 ;  proves  JSrg  to  be  in 
error,  439 :  meets  V arnbliler,  443, 444. 

Bi'ignoni,  Qen.,  at  Custozza,  v.  104  et 
•eg. 

Bronzell,  skirmish  at.  il.  47  et  sea. 

llruck,  Austrian  Minister,  negotiates  a 
trade-treaty  at  Beriin,  ii.  196. 

Brlihl,  sent  with  a  note  from  Frederick 
William  IV.  to  Schwarzenberg.i.  310. 

Briinneck  favors  householder's  right  of 
suffrage,  vi.  100 ;  disposed  of  by  Bis- 
marck, 111. 

Briinnow.  Baron,  plan  of,  to  influence 
Iving  of  Prussia,  iii.  88 ;  position  of, 
in  regard  toNeuch&tel  Document  and 
Danish  Protocol,  89 ;  proposes  a  con- 
ference in  regard  to  Luxemburg,  vi. 
206.  207 ;  calls  attention  to  losses  of 
citizens  of  Luxemburg,  209. 

Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  note  from,  to 
Prussia,  li.  54 ;  Frederick  William  IV. 
on,  66. 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew,  conversation 
of,  with  Bismarck,  on  Polish  aflfairs, 
11. 673 ;  discusses  Danish  question  with 
Bismarck,  ill.  162 ;  in  communication 
with  Bismarck,  189 ;  uses  threatening 
words,  203 :  demands  withdrawal  of 
motion  of  Dec.  28,  237 ;  sends  private 
note  to  Bismarck  in  regard  to  bom- 
bardment of  Sonderburg,  326. 

Biicher,  Lothar,  elaborates  draft  of  ar- 
ticles of  new  Constitution,  vi.  29. 


Budberg,  Baron,  on  Boflsla's  attitude 
in  the  Austro-PruBsian  dispute,  ii. 
68. 

Buffet,  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
vil.  238 ;  opposed  to  plebisoitum,  267 ; 
retires  from  Cabinet,  ib. 

Bulsaria,  Turkey  assembles  a  large 
military  force  in,  vi.  414;  insurrec- 
tion In,  suppressed  by  Turkish  pacha, 
428;  invaded  by  armed  bands  from 
Boumania,  430 ;  incursions  repeated, 
431. 

Bunsen  writes  to  Berlin  in  regard  to 
ratification  of  Danish  Protocol,  iii. 
89. 

Buol,  Count,  at  the  Dresden  Congress, 
ii.  93 ;  succeeds  Sohwarzenberg.  192 ; 
his  policy,  ib.;  ohanse  effected  there- 
in by  the  rise  of  Loids  Napoleon,  193 ; 
his  policy  in  the  Busso-Turklsh  war 
of  1854,  210 ;  summons  a  conference 
of  the  four  Great  Powers,  226;  pro- 
poses a  new  treaty  between  Austrixi 
and  the  Western  Powers,  247 :  treaty 
concluded,  249;  opinion  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  German  States,  249  et 
aeq. ;  on  the  peace  conditions,  264 :  de- 
mands the  mobilization  of  200,000 
Prussian  and  of  the  Confederate  con- 
tingents, ib. ;  circular  to  the  German 
States,  267 ;  confidential  note  to  sev- 
eral states,  asking  them  to  plaeo 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  Austria,  268 ; 
his  defeat,  ib.;  on  the  Confederate 
Constitution,  274 ;  his  fear  of  taking 
a  false  step,  360:  resigns,  and  is  re- 
placed by  Count  Bechberg,  370 ;  feels 
insult  of  Denmark's  action,  iii.  108. 

Bureaucracy,  1.  99. 

Burschenschaffen,  1. 67  et  seg.,  60, 61. 

Cadore,  Marquis,  sent  on  special  em- 
bassy to  Denmark,  vil.  468. 

Camphausen,  Ludolf,  life,  character, 
achievements,  etc.,  i. 223  et  »eq. ;  con- 
versation with  Giigem,  226 ;  circular 
to  the  German  Governments,  326; 
the  Prussian  king  opposes  it,  327; 
summons  a  conference  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Petty  States,  336 ;  hands  to  the 
Imperial  Ministry  a  list  of  Consti- 
tutional amendments  agreed  on  by 
twenty-nine  states,  337;  his  Consti- 
tutional amendments  rejected,  343 ; 
recommendations  to  the  Prussian 
king  on  the  matter  of  accepting  the 
Imperial  dignity  from  the  National 
Assembly,  360;  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Prussia  and  an  Imperial  Constitution. 
365  et  seq. ;  resigns  his  position  of 
Plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort,  363. 

Camphausen,  Otto,  discusses  customs 
tariff,  vii.  33,  34 ;  takes  part  in  debate 
on  the  budget  in  the  Reichstag,  63 ; 
succeeds  Von  der  Ileydt  as  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finance,  208;  presents 
his  views  of  the  financial  situation, 
208,  209:  his  plan  approved  by  the 
king  and  Ministers,  210 ;  develops  his 
theory  of  action,  211-213 ;  his  plan  op- 
posed by  Virchow,  214 ;  absent  from 
Berlin  on  arrival  of  Gen.  von  Boon, 
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S69:  oonoan  with  King  William's 
deoision  to  pubiish  report  of  inter- 
view with  Benedetti,  389. 

Canitz,  Herr  von,  had  never  disouased 
poUtlcB  with  Prim,  vii.  317. 

Canning,  enthusiasm  among  Qermans 
for,  i.  80. 

Capital  and  labor,  rights  of,  discussed 
in  the  Reichstag,  vi.  309^16. 

"  Capital,"  Karl  Marx's  work  on,  vii. 
146-152. 

Carette,  Madame,  testimony  of,  in  re- 
lation to  Napoleon's  health,  vii.  331, 
note. 

Carlowitz,  Herr  von,  complains  of 
omission  of  Luxemburg  from  North 
German  Confederation,  vi.  97 ;  inter- 
rogates Bismarck  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  South  Qerman  States,  125 ;  regrets 
concessions  made  to  Bavarian  Gov- 
emment^326. 

Carlsbad  Decrees,  the,  proposed  by 
Mettemich  and  accepted  by  the  Diet, 
i.  82. 

Carlsruhe,  Count  of,  opposed  to  Prus- 
sian motion  in  Confederate  Diet,  iv. 
370. 

Camot  calls  bayonet  true  weapon  of 
Republicans,  v.  11. 

Caroline  von  Reuss  zu  Greiz,  Princess 
Resent,  declines  to  join  the  new  cou- 
fe<&ration,  v.  513:  finally  submits, 
514. 

Cassagnac,  Granier  de,  takes  part  in 
debate  on  French  foreign  policv,  vi. 
93, 94 ;  asks  for  explanation  of  Minis- 
ters' speeches,  vii.  243. 

Catholic  Church,  reaction  in  favor  of, 
i.  103, 104. 

Cavour  converses  with  Prussian  states- 
men at  Baden,  ii.  365 ;  his  understand- 
ing with  Napoleon  regarding  war 
against  Austria,  361 ;  arouses  the 
popular  feeling  in  Italy,  363 ;  troubled 
by  Napoleon's  submissiveness,  369; 
his  answer  to  Austria's  ultimatum, 
371 ;  retires  from  the  Ministry,  382; 
his  instructions  carried  out  by  chiefs 
of  the  revolt,  382 ;  seizes  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  Turin,  411;  assists  Gari- 
baldi's attack  on  Sicily,  414 ;  takes  up 
the  work  of  Garibaldi,  429 ;  his  fa^ 
mous  order  of  the  day  on  March  27, 
1861,  iv.  4  et  seg. 

Central  Government  appoints  a  Min- 
istry, i.  231. 

Cerale.  Gen.,  at  Custozza,  v.  102  et  seq, 

Cerutti,  opinion  of,  concerning  Prince 
Leopoldrs  candidacy,  vii.  312. 

Chapeaurouge,  of  Hamburg,  opposes 
formation  of  powerful  German  navy, 
vi.  168, 169. 

Charlemagne,  heterogeneous  character 
of  his  empire,  i.  5 ;  effect  of  its  break- 
ing up,  6. 

Charles  Anthony,  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmaringen,  not  disinclined  to 
his  soirs  election  to  throne  of  Rou- 
mania,  vi.  416;  receives  a  personal 
letter  from  King  William  of  Prussia, 
419 ;  continues  to  look  with  favor  upon 
his  sou's  candidacy,  420 ;  approached 


by  Prim  in  relation  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold's acceptance  of  Spanish  crown, 
vii.  293,  294;  desires  evidence  that. 
King  William  and  Napoleon  both 
favor  his  son's  acceptance  of  Spanish 
crown,  299 ;  relation  of  his  house  to 
the  crown  of  Prussia,  ib.;  informs 
Napoleon  of  olfer  of  Spanish  crQwn, 
318,  319;  withdraws  his  son's  candi- 
dacy, 362,  363,  367,  372,  373,  876,  379 ; 
letter  from,  expected  at  Ems,  386; 
arrival  of  letter  from,  389,  390. 

Charles,  Prince,  son  of  Prince  Charl^ 
Anthony  of  UohenzoUern-Sigmariu- 
gen,  proposed  bv  Louis  Napoleon  as 
candidate  for  throne  of  Roumania, 
vi.  415 ;  preserves  air  of  reserve  when 
visited  by  Roumanian  statesman,  416 ; 
commended  to  the  Roumanians  as  the 
emIxHiiment  of  every  possible  virtue, 
420:  correspondence  of,  with  King 
William,  421 :  invited  to  visit  Bis- 
marck, 422:  Bismarck's  advice,  422, 
423;  visits  the  kins,  423;  accepts  the 
throne  of  Roumama,  424 ;  forms  his 
Cabinet,  and  establishes  order  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  425; 
assures  the  Sultan  of  his  submission 
to  the  suzerainty  of  the  latter,  426; 
political  genius  of,  ib. ;  seeks  military 
instructors  and  arms  from  Prussia, 
427 ;  seeks  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  ib.;  declines  to  lis- 
ten to  Bratianu's  extravagant  ideas, 
428 ;  applies  himself  zealously  to  re- 
form and  development  of  Roumanian 
military  system,  429 ;  loses  favor  with 
France,  430:  has  no  thought  of  war- 
like intentions,  ib.;  Bismarck  de- 
mands the  dismissal  of  his  Ministry. 
449 ;  fascinated  by  Bratiann,  t^. ;  had 
been  supported  in  Bucharest  by  Napo- 
leon, vii.  376. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  has  inde- 
pendent command,  v.  17 ;  m  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Germany,  348  et  seq. 

Charles,  Kinff  of  Roumania,  entries  in 
diary  of,  vii.  291,  note. 

Charles,  King  of  WUrtemberg,  greets 
Napoleon  at  Ulm,  vi.  238:  seeks  to 
learn  his  own  mistakes,  260;  orders 
Albert  von  Suckow  to  write  account 
of  recent  campaign,  261 :  appoints  Col . 
von  Wagner  chief  of  department  of 
war,  262 ;  his  fixed  purpose  to  main- 
tain a  competent  army,  263;  sanctions 
the  introduction  of  the  Prussian 
needle^un,  264 ;  expresses  himself  in 
favor  of  alliance  with  North  German 
Confederation,  335;  approves  Sue- 
kow's  desire  to  go  to  Berlin,  435 ;  dis- 
plays little  interest  in  Wagner's  re- 
port, 438 ;  becomes  a  stancher  friend 
to  national  cause,  vii.  441 ;  asks  Gen. 
Suckow  to  become  Minister  of  War, 
442;  goes  to  Engadine  for  the  sum- 
mer, ib.;  returns  to  Stuttgart,  and 
orders  immediate  mobilization  of 
army,  443. 

Charles  V.,  a  persistent  opponent  of 
German  Reformation.  1.  11, 12;  Gra- 
mont  expresses  surprise  that  sceptre 
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of.  should  be  intrusted  to  a  Pnusian 
prince,  vii.  324;  poeitlon  of  France 
daring  davs  of,  327 ;  Priusia  accused 
of  extending  its  hand  toward  orown 
of,  334. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  claims  of,  to  the 
throne  of  l>enmark,  iii.  14,  15;  her 
Inflaence  over  her  brother,  Christian 
Yill.,  22;  throws  her  voice  on  the 
Danish  side,  175. 

Cbaudordy,  Count,  insinuations  of. 
against  Salazar,  vli.  290, note;  alluded 
to  in  note  to  Chap.  V.,  4&4. 

Chauvinists,  French,  clamorous  de- 
mands of,  vi.  50;  of  both  Centres 
support  Gramont's  war  policy, vii.  416. 

Chlgl,  Papal  Nuncio,  angry  at  treaty 
between  France  and  Italy,  iv.  18. 

Christian,  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  ac- 
quires power  in  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswfg-Holstein,  iii.  14 ;  hostility 
of  King  of  Denmark  towards,  15; 
people  of  Schleswiff  lufriendly  to, 
31;  becomes  an  object  of  interest, 
ib.  f  hated  by  the  Danish  people,  45. 

Christian  Yll.,  of  Denmark,  on  the 
Schleswig  and  Uolstein  succession,  i. 
129. 

Christian  VIII.,  of  Denmark,  succeeds 
Frederick  VI.,  iii.  22 ;  his  character 
and  aims,  ib.;  his  devotion  to  liis 
sister,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  ib. ; 
seeks  to  assimilate  the  internal  con- 
ditions of  Schleswig  to  Deimiark,  23 ; 
places  himself  above  parties,  24 ;  re- 

f cresses  the"  Eider  Danes,"  26 :  denies 
ntention  of  incorporating  Schleswig 
into  Denmark  proper,  28 ;  attemptfi 
to  win  over  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  in  favor  of  his  plans,  ib. ;  ap- 
points a  commission  to  examine  the 
question  of  succession,  37 ;  obliged  to 
qnlet  the  public  mind,  44 ;  sends  dele- 
gates to  Berlin,  ib. ;  orders  draft  of 
(Constitution  for  miited  monarchy,  47; 
his  death,  ib. 

Christian  IX.  proclaimed  King  of  Den- 
mark, ill.  160 ;  dif&culties  of  his  posi- 
tion, 174 ;  gives  fatal  signature,  176  • 
forced  to  give  way  to  "  Eider  Danes,'^ 
217 ;  visits  his  army  at  Dannevlrke, 
270;  favors  Russian  proposals,  396; 
has  heated  discussion  with  his  Cabi- 
net, ib. ;  fails  to  form  new  Cabinet, 
ib. ;  yields  to  old  Ministers,  397 ;  seeks 
help  from  European  Powers,  417 ;  iu- 
(liffnation  of,  with  Minister  Monrad, 
418 ;  intrusts  formation  of  new  Cabi- 
net to  Bluhme,  ib. ;  the  Federal  chas- 
tisement executed  against,  iv.  36 ;  not 
inclined  to  war,  vii.  458 ;  signs  decla- 
ration of  neutrality,  ib. 

Christian  of  GlUcksburg,  Prince,  re- 
mains faithful  to  service  of  Danish 
king,  iii.  00. 

Cialdini,  popular  with  army  and  people, 
V.  93;  disagrees  with  La  Marmora, 
ib.;  refuses  to  take  I^a  Marmora's 
place,  258;  makes  slow  progress  to- 
wards Vienna,  300 ;  regards  alliance 
with  F^nce  the  only  remedy  for 
troubles  in  Italy,  vl.  403. 


CtvUt^  CattoUca,  special  organ  of  the 
Pope,  vii.  176 ;  excitement  produced 
by  its  articles,  177 :  explicit  declara- 
tion in,  in  regard  to  (Ecumenical 
Council,  180;  accuses  Napoleon  of 
breaking  his  word,  487. 

Clarendon,  Iiord,  goes  to  Paris  to  fur- 
ther reconciliation  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  vi.  446:  Napoleon  un- 
burdens his  heart  to  him,  ib. ;  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, vii.  112;  expresses  indignation 
at  Beust's  servility,  116:  transmits 
proposal  of  Dam  to  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, 246;  stand  taken  by,  when 
Belgium  was  menaced,  460. 

Clausen,  theologian,  member  of  politi- 
cal association  in  Copenhagen,  111.  17 ; 
declares  proclamation  of  a  Constitu- 
tion a  necessity,  40. 

Clerical  aspirations,  vii.  168-180. 

Clerical  party,  excitement  and  bitter- 
ness of,  iv.  4 ;  feelings  of,  regarding 
treaty  between  France  and  Italy,  18. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  Count,  reports  to 
French  Government^  iii.  388. 

Coch^ry  presents  an  interpellation  to 
French  Chamber,  vii.  328. 

Cohn,  WUrtembeiv  Republican,  at- 
tempts to  assassmate  Bismarck,  iv. 
408. 

Cologne,  Archbishop  of,  arrested,  i.  104. 

Commission  of  Seventeen,  their  delib- 
erations at  Frankfort,  i.  179. 

Committee  of  Thirty-six,  manifesto  of, 
iii.  277. 

Communistic  movement  in  Germany, 
vii.  140-163. 

'*  Compact  of  the  Interim,"  i.  887. 

Compact  of  Malm<5,  passionate  hostility 
to,  in  the  National  Assembly,  1.  270. 

Confederate  army-corps,  strength  of, 
V.  14-16. 

Confederate  Constitution,  attack  upon, 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  1. 
124 ;  a  cry  for  reform,  ii.  273 ;  Count 
Buol  on,  274. 

Confederate  Diet,  risHnU  of  ten  years' 
work,  i.  78 ;  suppresses  Radical  news- 
papers, 03;  conspiracy  against,  95; 
passes  a  decree  concerning  elections 
for  a  National  Assembly,  called  to 
frame  a  Constitution,  172:  directs 
Prussia  to  protect  the  Ducnles,  ib. ; 
recognizes  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Kiel,  ib. ;  admits  East  and 
West  Prussia  and  the  German  half  of 
Posen  into  the  Confederation,  173; 
defeats  the  Insurgents  under  Hecker, 
Struve,  and  Herwegh,  174;  rejects 
Dahlmann's  scheme  for  a  Constitu- 
tional monarchy.  183;  formally  rec- 
ognises the  Provisional  Government 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  calls  on 
Denmark  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
Schleswig  into  the  German  Confede- 
ration, 251;  feeling  against,  in  Berlin, 
li.  12. 

Confederate  Diet  p^ew)  meets  in  1861, 
ii.  129 ;  motion  of  the  two  Great  Pow- 
ers, 130;  discussed  and  carried,  132; 
Reaction  Commission,  133;  dualism 
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in.  165  et  seq,;  Tariff-Unlon  matters, 
167 ;  Prussia  asserts  her  rieht  as  an 
independent  power  by  withdrawing 
East  and  West  Prussia  from  the  Con- 
federation, 176 ;  quarrel  over  the  Ger- 
man  fleet,  177  et  seq,;  the  fleet  dis- 
solved and  sold,  180;  discussion  of 
trade-relations,  186;  Austria's  per- 
emptory claims,  2M;  overawes  the 
Qerman  courts,  245 ;  Prussia's  warn- 
ing note  to  the  same,  ib.;  Austria 
changes  front,  i6.;  refuses  to  assist 
Austria  by  mobilization,  258;  passes 
decrees  imposing  requirements  on 
Denmark,  359 ;  motions  and  coimter- 
motions  in,  by  Prussia  and  Austria, 
380;  uselessness  of,  agreed  upon  by 
Liberals,  388;  expels  managing  com- 
mittee from  Frankfort,  ib. ;  proposi- 
tions of  Beust  in,  directed  against 
Prussia,  396;  discussion  of.  398;  re- 
moulds constitutions  at  will.  399:  its 
treatment  of  llesse  resented  in  Ger- 
many, 401 ;  report  of  Jan.  19, 18(iO,  407 ; 
excitement  in  German  States  over  its 
action,  408-410 ;  threatens  to  chastise 
Duchies,  456:  accepts  proposal  of 
committees,  lii.  142;  sends  demands 
to  Copenhagen,  143 ;  arranges  to  chas- 
tise Denmark,  148-150 ;  admission  of 
representatives  of  Denmark  opposed, 
185 ;  lively  commotion  in,  on  receiv- 
ing invitation  to  London  conference. 
320 ;  claims  right  to  settle  question  of 
Augii8tenburgsuocession,iv.  60;  votes 
ttiat  the  administration  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  be  transferred  to  Augusten- 
burg,  114;  majority  of.  appoint  spe- 
cial committee  to  consider  Prussia's 
motion,  373 ;  reply  of  Prussia  to  Aus- 
trian motion,  480 ;  Austria's  motion 
put  to  vote,  503 ;  adopted,  606 ;  Prus- 
sia's declaration,  ib,;  terminates  its 
existence,  v.  469. 

Confederate  troops  withdraw  from  Hol- 
stein, ill.  75. 

Confederation,  what  it  did  to  secure  ex- 
ternal safety  of  Germany,  i.  68 ;  mili- 
tary organization  of,  69,  70.   . 

Confederation.  German,  threatens 
armed  chastisement  of  Denmark,  iii. 
108 ;  again  postpones  military  action, 
111. 

Congress  of  Vienna,  effect  of  incorpo. 
rating  in  Acts  thereof  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  German  Confederation,  1. 
65  et  seq, 

Constantino,  Bossian  Grand  Doke,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Poland,  il.  652 ; 
recalled  to  Russia,  614. 

Constitution  of  May  26  accepted  and 
revised,  i.  416 ;  Manteoffel  moves,  in 
the  Prussian  Cabinet,  to  declare  it 
infeaslble,  462 ;  Badowitz  defends  it, 
463;  Frederick  William  lY.  on.  464; 
Prussia  proposes  its  abolition,  II.  60. 

Constitutionals  meet  at  Heffenhelm, 
and  demand  a  government  and  par- 
liament for  the^tates  of  the  Tariff- 
Union,  i.  140. 

Co-operative  assooiations,  action  in  the 
Beichstag  upon  bill  relating  to,vli.  75. 


Copenhagen,  formation  of  political  as- 
sociation in,  ill.  17 ;  discouragement 
in,  at  result  of  war,  335. 

Cornu,  Madame,  letters  of,  vii.  291,  note. 

Cosmopolitanism  and  Nationalism,  i. 
27. 

Cowley,  Lord,  goes  to  Vienna,  ii.  368 ; 
confession  of,  to  Count  Goltz,  iii.  339  : 
receives  assurance  from  Moustier  of 
French  approval  of  European  confe- 
rence, vi.  202. 

Cracow,  incorporated  into  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  1.  127;  France  and  Eng- 
land object,  128. 

Cr^mieux  gives  utterance  to  opinion 
of  Chamber  in  regard  to  Gramont's 
speech,  vii.  337. 

Crete,  inhabitants  of,  revolt  against 
Turkish  Government,  vi.  215;  su|>- 
ported  by  Grecian  Government,  and 
abetted  by  Russian  diplomacy,  429. 

Crimean  war  leaves  many  problems 
unsolved,  ii.  354. 

Cugia,  Gen.,  at  Custozza,  y.  106  et  aeq. 

Curia,  anger  in,  at  news  of  treaty  be- 
tween franco  and  Italy,  Iv.  21 ;  per- 
emptorily  upholds  every  paragraph 
of  schema,  vii.  255, 256. 

Cnsa,  Prince,  of  Eoumanla,  deposed, 
iv.  834 ;  deposition  of,  vi.  414. 

Customs  Parliament,  the  first,  vii.  1^ 
57  ;  another  session  of,  227. 228. 

Customs  Union,  review  of  tne  histoir 
of  ,vi.  265-267 ;  representative  body  of, 
should  bear  the  name  of  Customs 
Union  Parliament,  272 ;  formal  treaty 
of,  sinied  by  representatives  of  Ger- 
man States,  273 ;  adoption  of,  a  tre- 
mendous stride  towaixi  attainment  of 
German  unity,  274 ;  approved  by  Wttr- 
temberg  Chamt>ers,  338;  re-«stab. 
lished  upon  a  higher  plane  of  com- 
mon interest,  339;  Federal  Council 
of,  prepares  measures  for  Beichstag, 
376;  results  of  elections  In  South 
Germany  for,  875-377 ;  conflict  of 
opinion  in  WUrtemberg  in  regard  to, 
878.  379 ;  renewal  of,  between  North 
and  South  Germany  distasteful  to 
Napoleon,  431. 

Custozza,  battle  of,  v.  101-110. 

Czar  Nicholas,  his  attitude  on  the 
Schleswig-llolsteiu  affair,  i.  255 ;  his 
character,  443 ;  motives  for  his  atti- 
tude on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  mat- 
ter, 443  et  seq. ;  his  conversation  with 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  446  ;  his  reac- 
tionary projects,  448 ;  instructions  to 
Baron  Meyendorff,  449 ;  urges  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, 457 ;  demands  the  assistance  of 
the  German  Confederation  to  restore 
order  In  Schleswig-Holstein,  468; 
angry  with  Austria,  470 ;  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Ischl,  to  urge  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Danish  Peace,  and  reoon- 
oiliation  with  Prussia,  472;  on  the 
Hesse-Cassel  matter.  489 ;  mobilizes 
troops,  ii.  58 ;  his  influence  on  Euro- 
pean affairs,  200 ;  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, 201  et  $eq.;  conversation  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  on  Eastern 
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matters,  203;  warlike  preparations 
and  tdtimatum  to  Turkev,  204 :  occu- 
pation of  Moldavia  ana  wallachia, 
and  its  effect  on  European  opinion 
t6.;  vaoillating  policy,  234;  with- 
draws his  troops  from  the  principali- 
ties, 236;  his  death,  261 :  nis  career 
and  policy  summed  up,  i6. 

Czartoryski,  Prince  Adam,  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  11.  526. 

Daeo-ltoumonian  empire,  vi.  427,  428, 
431 ;  perishes  hefore  its  birth,  450. 

Dahlmann,  his  character  and  his  plans 
for  a  Constitutional  Ooyemment  of 
Germany,  i.  180 ;  size  of  his  prupoied 
empire,  182 ;  his  scheme  rejected  by 
Confederate  Diet,  183;  criticism  by 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  184 ;  criticism 
of  Frederick  William  lY.'s  plan  of  an 
empire,  185  et  seq, 

Dalwigk,  of  Uesse,  aversion  of.  to  Prus- 
sia, ▼1.265 ;  discomfiture  of,  in  action 
of  MessianXower  Chamber,  256 :  com- 
municates with  Beust,  ib.f  speech  of, 
on  admission  of  Uesse  to  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  257, 258 ;  his  an- 
nual contribution  to  Jesuit  com- 
munity at  Mainz  rejected  by  Hessian 
Lower  Chamber,  259:  wages  fierce 
war  against  liberal  Maiorit  vin  Second 
Chamber  in  Darmstadt,  vii.  174. 

Dammers,  Col.,  Adjutant-General  of 
Hanoverian  army,  v.  40 ;  negotiations 
of,  with  Moltke,60, 51 ;  does  not  ques- 
tion authenticity  of  documents  in 
Medlng»s  *•  M^oires,"  vi.  367,  note. 

Danes,  contrast  between,  and  Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners,  ill.  116 ;  in  Schleswig 
complain  of  German  oppression,  iv. 
265. 

Danish  army,  strength  of.  Hi.  263. 

Danish  currency  introduced  into  the 
Duchies,  iii.  23. 

Danish  democracy  sympathizes  with 
Poland,  iii.  129. 

Danner,  Countess,  Intrigues  of,  iii.  101. 

Dannevirke,  fortifications  of,  iii.  203; 
evacuation  of,  273. 

Darbqy,  Archbishop,  leader  of  Minority 
of  French  bishops  in  (Ecumenical 
Council,  vii.  264. 

Darmstadt  favors  compromise  meas- 
ures in  Confederate  Diet,  iii.  201 ;  mo- 
bilizes her  troops,  iv.  411 ;  mourns  loss 
of  gaming-tables  of  Homburg,  v.  454 ; 
treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia  signed, 
455 ;  has  long  list  of  proposals  to  make 
in  renird  to  new  Constitution,  vi.  36; 
would  not  be  party  to  South  German 
military  combination,  259;  represen- 
tatives of,  favor  commercial  inter- 
course, vii.  32. 

Darn,  Count,  his  proposal  for  mutual 
disarmament  does  not  disturb  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Prussia, 
vii.  220;  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  238;  gives  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  two  programmes  of 
the  Centre,  242 ;  guides  foreign  affairs 
of  France  with  a  skilful  hand,  244 ; 
cautions  Gen.  Fleury  to  be  circum- 
spect at  St.  Petersburg,  245;  takes 


step  to  convince  Europe  that  peace 
was  assured,  245,  246 ;  requests  Eng- 
land to  transmitjproposals  to  Prussian 
Government,  246 ;  expresses  surprise 
at  Bismarck's  reply  to  Lasker,  249 ; 
allows  his  allusion  to  Baden  to  pass 
unnoticed,  t6. ;  reissues  orders  oi  La- 
tour  to  de  BanneviUe,  252:  differs  with 
Ollivier  on  Roman  auestion.  252, 253 ; 
defends  the  rights  of  the  modem  state 
against  pre^oisions  of  the  Pope,  255 : 
indignapWn  of,  at  new  evidence  oi 
PaiMtMurrogance,  256 ;  his  memorial 
lives  support  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Bavaria,  257 ;  harmony  with  Ol- 
livier at  an  end,  258;  declares  that 
f  cmdamental  revision  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  pleblsoltum,  259; 
assures  the  emperor  tliat  plebiscitum 
would  awake  great  enthusiasm,  2G0; 
believes  the  plebiscitum  would  result 
favorably  to  the  emperor,  261 ;  retires 
from  the  Cabinet,  267 ;  his  ludgment 
correct  in  regard  to  plebiscitum,  271 ; 
had  owed  his  nomination  not  to  Olli- 
vier alone,  277. 

David,  Baron,  member  of  club  opposed 
to  Government,  vii.  244:  denounces 
French  Cabinet's  dllatoriness,  884. 

DeAk.  Franz,  leader  of  Hungarian  Op- 
position, iv.  182;  popularity  of,  in 
Hungarian  Parliament,  442;  would 
not  advocate  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  v.  84 ;  advises  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  withdraw  from  German 
Confederation,  310. 

Declaration  of  war,  vii.  402. 

Decree  of  Chastisement,  iv.  36. 

Decree  of  June  28  accepted  by  the  Ger- 
man  Governments,  1. 212. 

De  Gramont,  Due,  denies  statement 
concerning  Bismarck,  iv.  169,  note, 

Delbriick,  Prussian  Superintendent  of 
Commerce,  character  of,  iii.  462:  as- 
sists in  elaborating  draft  of  articles 
of  new  Constitution,  vi.  29 ;  represents 
Governments  in  matters  of  railway 
administration,  158 ;  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Federal  Chancery,  274 ;  calls 
attention  to  its  sphere  of  activity, 
292 ;  pronounces  Mlquel's  Ideas  in  re- 
lation to  public  debt  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, 303 ;  announces  consent  of 
Federal  Council  to  changes  in  bill  pro- 
posing freedom  of  migration,  306 ;  de- 
clares time  not  ripe  for  enactment  of 
law  in  relation  to  labor  unions,  316 ; 
announces  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ments to  introduce  an  Improved  crim- 
inal code,  vii.  6 ;  gives  information  in 
relation  to  commercial  treaties  with 
Spanish  colonies,  29 :  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
31 ;  views  of,  in  regard  to  duties  on 
sugar,  65;  on  petroleum,  <6.;  dis- 
cusses the  budget  in  the  Reichstag, 
61,  62 :  enters  debate  on  budget  with 
enectlve  arguments,  69 ;  presents 
budget  in  altered  form,  70:  on  privi- 
leges granted  to  Federal  officials.  74 ; 
states  position  of  Federal  Cooncil  in 
regard  to  measure  regulating  Indus- 
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trial  pursuits,  78 ;  proposes  new  means 
of  adding  to  revenue,  197;  protests 
against  association  of  sugar  rates  with 
tariff  law,  206 ;  perfect  concord  of  ac- 
tion under  leadership  of.  between 
Federal  Council  and  Seicnstag  Mar 
jority,  217, 2ia 

I>e  Meza.  Gen.,  counsels  King  of  Den. 
mark,  ili.  175 ;  canacity  of.  262 ;  calls  a 
council  of  war.  271 :  abandons  I>anue- 
yirke,  272 ;  relieTed  of  his  command, 
274. 

I>emocrats  of  Prussia  protest  against 
the  new  electoral  law,  and  disappear 
from  politics,  1.  411. 

Denmark  favored  by  the  Foreign  Pow- 
ers, i.  263;  her  demands  in  the 
Schleswig-Uolstein  negotiations,  260 ; 
proposal  in  reference  to  Schleswig 
(October,  1848),  4d0;  hostilities  re- 
newed, 432 ;  negotiates  for  peace,  ib, ; 
peace  preliminaries,  434;  German 
opinion  on  these,  436;  peace  signed, 
465;  Articles  thereof,  ib.;  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  Confederate  Diet, 
11.  359;  attempts  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  German  Great  Powers, 
460;  relation  to  Schleswig-Holsteln, 
ilL  1-21 ;  law  of  female  succession  in, 
15;  rise  of  "  Eider-Danish  "  party  In, 
17-21 ;  Lex  Jiegia  of,  30 ;  integrity  of, 
favored  by  Great  European  Powers, 
^,34,35;  France  appears  as  protec- 
tor of,  35 ;  not  disposed  to  endanger 
her  friendly  alliance  with  Russia,  36; 
an  important  element  in  the  balance 
of  European  power,  37 ;  hour  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  in,  stmok,  47 ;  effect  of 
French  Bevolutlon  on,  49;  finds  on 
its  hands  a  difficult  and  bloody  war, 
53;  arrogance  in,  67;  controlled  by 
the  "Eider  Danes,"  67;  proposes  to 
pension  Augustenburg,  80 ;  exchanges 
ratifications  with  European  Powers, 
89 ;  breaks  compacts.  87 ;  announces 
new  constitutions  for  the  Duchies,  101 ; 
willing  to  regard  general  Constitution 
suspended,  108;  to  be  punished  by 
German  Confederation,  111 ;  issues 
warlike  proclamations,  143;  answer 
of,  to  Confederate  decree,  146;  decrees 
blockade  of  Ilolstein  and  Schleswig 
ports,  289 ;  ready  to  take  part  in  con- 
ference, 316 ;  exultation  iu,  at  English 
feeling,  356;  rejects  English  proposal 
358;  never  fulfilled  her  obligations 
to  Germany, 432 ;  craves  particTnatlon 
in  council  of  Great  Powers,  vi.  203 ; 
seeks  support  of  French  Government, 
231;  sympathizes  with  France,  vii. 
457 ;  requested  by  Prussia  to  declare 
its  neutralitv,  t6.;  king  of,  signs  dec- 
laration, 458l 

Derby,  Lord,  advises  Queen  Victoria  in 
regard  to  Danish  succession,  iil.  83; 
statement  of,  in  English  Upper 
House,  on  Luxemburg  guaranty,  vi. 
211;persistentlyupholashisvlews,212. 

Der  Volksstaat,  Liebknecht  designated 
as  editor  of,  vil.  159. 

Devens  opposes  enactment  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  boycotts  and  strikes,  vi.  313.  I 


Diet  of  the  Germui  States  under  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  L62et  seq. 

Diet,  the  Prussian^ote  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  payment  of  taxes,  i.  291 ; 
their  session  in  Berlin  broken  up,  ib. ; 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Brandenburg, 
ib. ;  dissolTed  bv  Frederick  William 
IV.,  292. 

Directory  proposed  for  Germany,!.  188; 
directory  of  three  proposed  in  the 
National  Assembly  for  Germany,  197. 

Disraeli,  warning  of,  to  Wngllsh  Parlia- 
ment, Til.  461. 

Dohna,  Count  Frledrloh,  proposal  of 
the  Czar  to,  i.  448. 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  foremost  theologian  of 
Catholic  Germany,  vii.  178;  experi- 
ence of,  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  of 
the  Church,  263. 

Ddring,  Col.,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
King  George,  t.  61. 

Draft  of  new  Constitntion  discussed  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  Allied  Govern- 
ments, vi.  28-37;  calls  forth  praise 
and  adverse  criticism  by  the  press 
and  the  public,  69;  oontinued  dis- 
cussion or,  00-116. 

Dresden  Congress,  opening  of,  U.  87 ; 
Schwarzenberg  proposes  a  plan  for 
the  executive,  89 ;  Petty  States  oppose 
Schwarzenberg,  90 ;  Prussia  ana  Aus- 
tria attempt  a  reconciliation  on  the 
formation  of  the  executive,  92 ;  decis- 
ions of  the  committees,  93  et  $eq.; 
discussion  on  the  marine,  95;  on 
tariff-union,  96 ;  discussion  of  popu- 
lar representation,  ib. ;  a  majority  of 
the  states  vote  against  the  committee 
report,  106 ;  Prussia  moves  to  close 
the  proceedings,  113;  Baron  Beust 
urges  the  approval  of  the  committee 
work,  ib. :  Schwarzen berg's  futile  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  something,  114; 
close  of  the  deliberations,  115. 

Dresden,  riots  in,  1.  83 ;  disturbances 
in,  373. 

Drouyn  de  Lliuys  on  Usedom's  mission 
to  London,  ii.  252 ;  character  and  pol- 
icy, 264 ;  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Austria,  265 ;  makes  pro- 
posals to  England  with  regard  to  the 
Black  Sea,  266:  conference  with  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  io.;  his  neutralization 
scheme  rejected  by  Russia,  ib. ;  de- 
sires the  re-establishment  of  Poland, 
698;  negotiations  of , with  Count  Golts, 
iil.  191 ;  responds  to  Bismarck,  342 ; 
has  conference  with  Goltz,  345;  re- 
called to  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Iv.  5 ;  removes  Thon- 
venel's  associates.  Benedetti  and 
Lavalette,  from  their  posts  as  ambas- 
sadors, ib. }  on  the  proper  division  of 
Italv.  tb. .  disregards  requests  of  Ni- 
gra,'9 ;  receives  orders  to  reply  to  de- 
spatch of  «Iuly  9, 1868,  10 ;  his  oppo- 
nents work  for  his  downfall,  ib,f  nis 
diplomatic  discussions  with  yisoontl- 
Venosta  and  Nigra,  11 ;  treaty  to  be 
signed  by,  13 ;  Interview  with  Mena- 
brea,  14 ;  grants  the  Italian  demand, 
ib. ;  conversations  with  Nigra,  15 ;  in- 
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•diffnation  against,  for  belying  his 
pnnciples,  18 ;  delighted  OTor  attacks 
of  Prussia  by  French  press,  231 ;  sym- 
pathizes with  Austria  rather  than 
with  Prussia,  233;  sounds  Count  Goltz, 
449  ;  desires  outbreak  of  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  462 ;  threatens 
French  occupation  of  left  bank  of 
Rhine,  v.  248 ;  promises  unconditional 
submission  to  Napoleon,  293;  urges 
upon  Napoleon  the  necessity  of 
French  annexations.  414 ;  resigns,  v. 
471 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Hohenzollern 
candidacy,  vi.  424 ;  makes  represen- 
tation to  Papal  Qovernment  concern- 
ing occupation  of  Rome  by  French 
troops,  vli.  171, 172. 

Duke  Charles  stoned,  i.  83. 

Dumont,  Gen.,  sent  to  Borne  by  Mar- 
shal NieLvi.  390. 

Duncker.  Franz,  takes  part  in  debate 
in  Reichstag  on  draft  of  Constitution, 
vi.  80,  81 ;  delivers  doleful  eulogy  on 
black,  red,  and  gold  standard  of  1848, 
159 ;  declares  the  war  of  1866  a  mon- 
strous game  of  chance,  169. 

Duncker,  Max,  prepares  draft  of  Con- 
stitution for  North  German  Confed- 
eration, Ti.  28. 

DQppel  besieged  by  German  army,  iil. 
310 ;  fierce  engagements  at,  312 ;  cap- 
tured, 333. 

Durando,  Minister,  declares  that  Italy 
cannot  dispense  with  the  possession 
of  Rome,  iv.  4. 

Du  Thil,  Minister  of  Darmstadt,  atti- 
tude toward  Liberalism,  i.  99 ;  his  re- 
forms, ib, 

Duvernois,  Clement,  becomes  an  open 
antagonist  of  Ollivier,  vii.  244;  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  interpellate 
Government,  367,  372,  379,  384 ;  inter- 
pellation of,  to  receive  exultant  reply, 
415. 

Eastern  Question,  ii.  201  et  seq. ;  Herr 
von  Beust  on,  230;  members  of  the 
Darmstadt  Coalition  meet  at  Bam- 
berg and  discuss  the  Eiistern  Ques- 
tion, 231 ;  attitudes  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  235 ;  Count  Buol's  negotia- 
tioiiH,  ib.;  Western  Powers  pro|K>se 
an  alliance  with  Austria  against  Rus- 
sia, 2,'i6  ;  |»oli«vof  the  Lesser  and  Petty 
States,  237 ;  i*russla  excluiied  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Powers,  238 ; 
effect  of  this  exclusion  on  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  ib. ;  demands  of 
Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers,  ib. ; 
criticism  of  these  demands,  239;  ac- 
tion and  attitude  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  ib. ;  Austria  occupies  Wal- 
lachia,  ib. ;  Von  Prokesch  sr)nndH  the 
sentiments  of  the  Confe<lerate  Diet, 
240;  Russia  rejects  the  demands  of 
the  Powers,  ib. :  Prussia's  Circular  to 
the  German  Courts,  ib. :  English  and 
French  embark  for  Sebastopol,  241 ; 
Western  Powers  resent  Austria's  du- 
plicity, ib. ;  policy  of  Napoleon,  242 ; 
Prussia  fears  a  march  of  French 
troops  through  South  Germany  and 
A  blockikde  of  the  Prussian  coast,  243 ; 


peace-conference  delayed,  266;  dis- 
agreements of  the  Powers,  ib.;  dis- 
cussion on  the  treaty  of  1841,  262; 
£nsland  proposes  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea,  263. 

Edel,  Deputy,  of  Bavaria,  Joins  Nation- 
alists, vii.  440. 

Edelsheim,  Baron,  ardent  zealot  of 
"Entire  Germany"  party,  Iv.  369. 

Eichhorn,  K.  F.,  on  question  of  succes- 
sion,  ill.  29. 

"  Eider-Danish  "  party,  rise  and  growth 
of,  ill.  17-21 ;  endeavors  to  transform 
Schleswig  into  a  Danish  country,  25 ; 
onslaught  of,  upon  German  element 
in  Schleswig,  31 :  demands  the  incor- 
poration of  Schleswig  into  a  Danish 
country,  39;  continues  Its  sway  at 
Copenhagen,  58;  an  ultra-radical 
body,  63 ;  its  principle  stigmatized  by 
Schwarzenberg  as  incompatible  witn 
integrity  of  Danish  monarchy,  66; 
obtains  control  of  Government,  67; 
London  protocol  unacceptable  to,92 ; 
attacks  Minister  Orsted,  lii.lOl ;  bold- 
ness and  determination  of,  120 ;  con- 
siders England  the  chief  sinner,  ib. : 
a  new  epoch  to  open  to,  12^ ;  hopes  for 
a  European  war,  129;  continues  ag- 
gressive action.  160:  encouraged  at 
conflict  of  opinions  in  Germany,  215 ; 
newspaper  orsans  of,  discouraged,416. 

Eisenach,  meeting  at,  to  form  German 
National  Association,  11.  387. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  devotion  of,  to  her 
husband,  ii.  341 :  tells  the  king  that 
the  prince  must  become  regent,  346. 

Emigrants,  returning,  treaty  with  Am- 
erica relating  to,  vTl.  4, 6. 

Employers  and  employees,  relations 
between,  discussed  in  the  Reichstag, 
vi.  309-316. 

Eiisels,  Friedrich,  devotes  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  working-man's  con- 
dition, vii.  141. 

England  desires  good  understanding 
between  Austrja  and  Prussia,  ii.  356; 
desire  for  peace  predominates  in,  368 ; 
accepts  Russia's  proposal  of  a  Con- 
gress, ib, :  enthusiastic  for  the  resur- 
rection of  Italy,  371 ;  rejoices  at  Rus- 
sia's embarrassments,  386,  387 ;  Whig 
Ministry  in,  interested  in  strup^gle  of 
Italy,  412 :  advises  Denmark  to  fulfil 
wishes  of  German  Powers,  iii.  68;  ex- 
erts influence  at  Copenhagen,  111 ; 
might  be  driven  to  support  Denmark, 
190:  refuses  to  attend  Naiwleon's 
Congress,  200 :  proposes  a  conference 
of  the  Powers,  232;  renews  proposi- 
tions f>f  conference,  289;  offers  her 
services  as  mediator  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  iv.  371 ;  recommends  the 
voluntary  cession  of  Venetia,391 :  has 
no  idea  of  opposing  Prussia's  policy, 
v.  252 ;  not  in  favor  of  Eun)i)ean  Con- 
gress, 398;  will  not  suffer  France  to 
lay  hands  on  Belgium,  464;  pleased 
with  Prussian  victories  and  German 
exaltation,  vi.  5 ;  opposed  to  interfer- 
ing in  disputes  of  other  nations,  206 ; 
looks  with  displeasure  upcm  revolt  in 
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Crete,  215 ;  averse  to  participating  In 
European  Congress  to  settle  affairs 
in  Italy,  398 ;  believes  that  integrity 
of  Kouniania  should  be  preserved  to 
Turlcey,  415;  opposed  to  tampering 
with  Belgian  neutrality,  vii.  112 ;  pub- 
lic opinion  in,  in  favor  of  Prussia,  449; 
careful  attitude  of  Grovernnient,  ib.; 
merchants  of,  supply  French  war-ves- 
sels, 453;  Queen  of,  publishes  mani- 
festo proclaiming  neutrality,  vii.  451 ; 
vexatious  controversy  with  Prussian 
Cabinet  regarding  neutralitv,  453; 
merchants  of,  deliver  supplies  to 
French  war-vessels,  ib.;  not  within 
province  of  Government  to  decide  on 
articles  contraband  of  war,  454 ;  Cabi- 
net of.  endeavors  to  localize  German- 
Frenck  war,  455. 

English  Parliament  sympathizes  with 
Denmark,  iii.  276. 

Ernest,  Duke,  liberal  and  national  in 
his  tendencies,  ii.  387 ;  desires  forma- 
tion of  a  German  National  Associa- 
tion. 388. 

Erxleben,  Hanoverian  Minister,  on  rev- 
enue and  appropriations,  vi.  179. 

Estates,  Confederate  Laws  directed 
against,  i.  94. 

Esterhazy,  Count  Moritz,  announces  to 
the  Prussian  Minister  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  Austria  and  the  West- 
em  Powers,  and  invites  Prussia  to 
Join,  ii.  249 ;  character  of,  iv.  181 ; 
favors  policy  of  conciliation,  188, 
198. 

Eugene,  Prince,  result  of  his  victories, 
i.l5. 

Eugenie,  Empress,  goes  to  baths  at 
Schwalbach,  iv.  17;  receives  Goltz, 
217 ;  considers  union  of  Italy  danger- 
ous, 455  ;  coincides  with  views  of  de 
Lhuys,  V.  249 ;  audience  of,  with  Goltz, 
270 ;  her  dread  of  German  unity,  272  ; 
believes  no  half  measures  should  be 
adopted,  417  j  captivates  all  hearts  at 
Paris  Exposition,  vi.  224 ;  considers 
Herr  von  Beust's  imagination  most 
vivid,  240,  428;  anxiety  of,  for  her 
husband,  vii.  100 ;  present  at  opening 
of  Suez  Canal  in  place  of  Napoleon, 
135 ;  reported  opposition  of,  to  candi- 
dacy of  Prince  Leopold,  291^  note ;  her 
comment  on  Beust's  letter,  468. 

Eulenburg,  Prussian  Minister,  goes  to 
Schleswig,  iv.  261 ;  favors  longer  terms 
of  election  to  Reichstag,  vi.  114 ;  faith- 
fully fulfils  his  promises,  282  ;  asserts 
that  the  old  German  provincial  as- 
semblies had  no  funds  under  their 
control,  283 ;  feeling  of  resentment 
against,  vii.  184  ;  his  proposed  system 
of  provincial  self-government,  217  ; 
requested  by  Bismarck  to  go  to  Ems, 
364;  allusion  to,  in  Abeken's  de- 
spatch, 394. 

European  Great  Powers  favor  neither 
"Eider  Danes"  nor  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners,  iii.  63. 

Fabricius,  tax  counsellor  for  Hesse, 
statement  of,  in  regard  to  wine-trade, 
vii.  44,  note. 


Failly,  Gen.,  report  of,  on  effect  of 
Chassepot  rifles,  vi.  393. 

Falckenstein,  Gen.  Vogel  von,  tele- 
graphs to  Bismarck,  ill.  291 ;  at  sea- 
side, with  staff,  in  Jutland,  419 ;  ap- 
pointed commander  7th  Prussian 
army-corps,  v.  28 ;  campaign  of,  43- 
68;  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  68  ;  campaign  of,  in 
South  Germany,  347  et  aeq. ;  makes  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  Frankfort,  372 ; 
appointed  Governor-general  of  Bo- 
hemia, 373;  vigorous  speech  of,  on 
organization  of  army,  vi.  175. 

Favre,  Jules,  plan  of,  to  avert  Prusso- 
German  danger,  vi.  92,  93;  inconve- 
nient interpellation  of.  146 ;  criticises 
French  Government  for  its  defence 
of  Home.  401 ;  asks  for  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet,  vii.  241  ;  allusion  to, 
p.  359,  note;  opposes  Gramont*s  war 
policy,  417 ;  his  opposition  of  no  avail, 
421. 

Federal  budget,  discussion  in  the  Reich- 
stag on,  vii.  5S-71. 

Federal  Chancery  instituted,  vi.  274. 

Federal  Cha8tisement,executed  against 
Christian  IX.,  i v.  36. 

Federal  Council,  deliberations  of,  i. 
398  et  seq. 

Federal  Council,  first  session  of , opened, 
vi.  274,  275 ;  proposes  course  in  regard 
to  collection  of  Federal  revenue  and 
administration  of  Federal  debt,  vii. 
72;  in  regard  to  legal  relations  of 
Federal  officials,  73 ;  extreme  caution 
of,  in  regard  to  new  measures,  76 ;  sub- 
mits a  comprehensive  bill  to  regulate 
industrial  pursuits,  77 ;  position  of, 
in  relation  to  measure  regulating 
industrial  pursuits,  78;  harmonious 
action  of,  with  the  Reichstag,  in  re- 
lation to  the  metric  and  decimal  sys< 
tems,  and  laws  relating  to  gambling 
houses,  79 ;  recognizes  merit  of  many 
bills  submitted  to  Reichstag,  vii.  187  ; 
submits  budget  for  1870  to  Reichstag, 
195 ;  revises  propositions  for  regulat- 
ing taxes,  197, 198. 

Federal  debt,  discussion  in  relation  to, 
vii.  12-17 ;  Federal  Council  proposes 
courae  in  regard  to  administration  of, 
72. 

Federal  navy,  discussion  concerning, 
vii,  18,  19. 

Female  succession,  law  of,  in  Denmark, 
iii.  15 ;  as  applied  to  Schleswig,  20. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Portugal,  suggested 
as  candidate  for  throne  of  Spain, 
vii.  291 ;  refuses  offer  of  the  crown, 
292. 

Ferry,  Deputy,  apprehensive  of  effect 
of  St.  Gothard  railway,  vii.  280. 

Feudal  party  of  Prussia,  opinion  on, 
i.  412. 

Feustel,  reporter,  presents  opinion  of 
committee  to  the  Bavarian  Chamber, 
vi.  327. 

Fischer,  Deputy,  advocates  Germaa 
cause  in  Bavarian  House,  vii.  440. 

Flanders,  Duke  of,  elected  as  succes- 
sor to  Hospodar  Cusa,  vi.  414;  King 
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Leopold  refuses  to  sanction  his  elec- 
tion, 415. 

Fleury,  Gen.,  sent  on  mission  to  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  IL  379 ;  sent  to  Italy  by 
Napoleon,  vi.  385 ;  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  arouse  sympathy  for  France, 
Tii.  245. 

Flieeeude  Bliitter  caricatures  Prussian 
officers,  Ti.  9. 

Flies,  Prussian  general,  driven  back  by 
HanoTerian  troops,  v.  69;  fights  the 
enemy  at  Langeusalza,  71 ;  declines 
offer  of  truce,  74. 

Flottwell.Presideiit  von.replaces  West- 
phalen  in  Prussian  Cabinet,  ii.  347. 

Forcade,  Minister  of  Interior,  engaged 
in  contention  with  Magne,  Minister  of 
Finance,  vii.  130. 

Forckenbeck,  von,  elected  President  of 
Lower  House  in  Prussia,  v.  407 ;  de- 
fends greater  parliamentary  rights, 
vi.  170 ;  considers  it  unwise  to  weaken 
present  condition  of  army,  171 ;  plan 
of,  to  fix  number  of  army  in  time  of 
peace,  171, 172 ;  his  plan  not  approved 
by  Conservative  Party,  173;  plan  of, 
adopted  by  Reichstag,  176 ;  his  motion 
carried,  182. 

F(3rsterllng,  a  disciple  of  Lassalle,  vi. 
308. 

France,  effect  of  a  free  Constitution,  i. 
79;  threatens  war,  116;  attitude  on 
Polish  affairs,  255;  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  people  in,  ii.297;  accepts 
Russia's  proposal  of  a  congress,  368 ; 
commercial  treaties  with  Germany, 
492^97 ;  Interested  in  affairs  in  Den- 
mark, iii.  36 ;  sympathizes  with  Den- 
mark, 68 ;  sympathy  between  France 
and  Austria,  iv.  5 ;  unfriendly  feeling 
in,  towards  Prui».«<ia,  78;  would  pre- 
serve friendly  neutrality  to  Prussia, 
174;  conduct  of,  doubtful,  209;  in 
event  of  war  would  remain  passive, 
228 ;  public  opinion  in,  on  the  Gastein 
treaty,  230 ;  Prussia's  action  in  Con- 
fcilerate  Diet  arouses  suspicion  and 
distrust  in,  372 ;  will  fight  for  terri- 
tory, not  ideas,  416;  anger  in,  over 
victory  of  Prussia  at  Kuniggratz,  v. 
243;  pride  in,  at  Napoleon's  position 
as  mediator,  247 ;  complete  isolation 
of,  in  Europe,  251 ;  complains  of  muti- 
lation of  her  proposition,  466;  new 
proposal  of,  concerning  compensa- 
tion, 462 ;  vanity  of,  offended  at  Prus- 
sia's successes,  vi. 6;  offers  conditional 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Prussia, 
43-45;  Chauvinists  of,  make  clamor- 
ous demands,  50;  gains  no  eminent 
results  from  Napoleon's  policv,  216; 
the  pre-eminence  of,  an  historfc  fact, 
235 ;  again  irritated  by  diplomatic  de- 
feat, 2^17;  influence  of,  weakened  by 
reorganization  of  German  States,  381 : 
people  of,  animated  by  bitter  hatred 
of  Frussia  and  Italy,  ib.:  bond  of 
friendship    with    Italy   seems   com- 

f)letely  severed,  402 :  Opposition  Party 
n,  oppose  Marshal  Niel's  army  re- 
forms, 405 ;  institution  of  the  National 
Guard  unpopular  in,  406 ;  people  of, 


believe  their  army  to  be  invincible, 
407 ;  views  of,  in  relation  to  affairs  in 
Roumania,  414;  begins  to  withdraw 
its  sympathy  from  Crete,  429 ;  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  the  product  of  political 
and  social  revolution,  vii.  81 ;  the  pro- 
prietary and  earning  classes  accept 
Kapoleon's  dictatorship,  82;  bitter 
resentment  of  the  vanquished  parties, 
ib. :  views  of  the  Majority  and  Op|>o- 
sition  in  the  representative  body,  M ; 
ultimate  aim  of  Opposition,  87  :  p^'o- 

I)le  earnestly  desire  peace,  ib, :  Na|»»- 
eon  pursued  with  bitter  malignity 
by  the  Republicans,  Socialints,  anil 
Radicals^^ ;  new  programme  of  Na- 
pole<m,  92;  great  mass  of  peasants 
and  industrial  population  turn  their 
backs  upon  political  contentions, M ; 
appeal  of  the  Opposition  for  a  respon- 
sible Ministry,  96 ;  attempt  to  form  a 
triple  alliance,  97;  general  indigna- 
tion at  the  laws  regarding  the  prehs, 
ib. :  desires  to  enter  into  customs  re- 
lations with  Luxemburg  and  Belgium, 
101 ;  Government  of,  given  control  of 
direct  railway  lines  to  Brussels  and 
Rt^tterdam,  103 ;  attitude  of  Bismank 
portrayed,  113;  critical  electicm  in. 
122-124;  changes  in  Constitution  an<l 
Government  of,  125-130;  no  inclina- 
tion in,  to  arrive  at  decision  regard- 
ing CEcumenical  Council,  177,  178; 
change  of  Ministry  in,  238 ;  discussion 
in  the  Chaml)er  over  policy  of  Cabi- 
net, 239-244 ;  gives  no  sign  of  depart- 
ure from  its  present  policy,  277  ;  dis- 
satisfaction in,  at  St.Gothnrd  rsilway. 
279 :  general  belief  in,  that  Bismarck 
enticed  Napoleon  into  declaration  of 
war,  287  ;  greatly  interested  in  Span- 
ish throne  question,  296  ;  violent  tone 
of  Parisian  press,  327;  thrown  into 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  332;  deep 
anxiety  takes  possession  of  minds  of 
people  of,  334;  newspapers  applaud 
Gramont's  speech  in  Chamber.  338; 
they  demand  guaranties  from  I*rus- 
sla,  339 ;  intense  bitterness  in,  against 
Prussia,  379, 380 ;  cities  of,  eager  for 
war  with  Prussia,  422,  423 :  invites 
Austria  and  Italy  to  ioin  her  in  coni- 
ing  contest,  458, 459 ;  incentives  of,  to 
war,  489, 490. 

Francis,  Emperor,  on  the  proposed  res- 
toration of  the  Imi>erial  dignity,  i. 
42,  43 ;  on  the  effects  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  German  States,  43. 

Francis  Josepli,  made  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, i.  300 :  note  to  Prussia.  450 ;  meets 
FrederickSVilliam  IV.  at  Tetschen,  ii. 
232;  urged  to  begin  holy  war  against 
revolution,  .370;  takes  command  of 
army,  376  ;  defeated  at  Solferino,  377 ; 
weary  of  the  contest,  378 :  driven  by 
Prussia  to  sacrifice  I^iimbardy,  386;^ 
discusses  alliance  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  with  Prince  William, 
Regent  of  Prussia,  427  ;  has  no  confi- 
dence in  Napoleon.  599  ;  satisfied  .with 
understanding  with  Prussia,  iii.  200 ; 
opposed  to  pursuing  Danes  into  Jut- 
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land,  202 ;  rejects  idea  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  France,  302;  de- 
sires exact  statement  from  Prussia, 
;M)4  ;  shows  zeal  to  carry  on  war,  306 ; 
his  views  of  MensdorflTs  appointment, 
iv.  27 :  his  feeling  towards  the  Prus- 
sian {Qlianoe,  ib. ;  urges  Mensdorff  to 
finish  up  the  Holstein  matter,  31 ; 
impatient  at  Prussia's  delay,  63;  re- 
plies to  King  William's  letter,  171 ; 
visits  Pesth,  182 ;  in  conflict  with  his 
Cabinet,  184;  accepts  their  resigna- 
t  ion,  185 ;  writes  conciliatory  letter  to 
King  William,  199;  interview  with 
Anton  Gablenz,  473 ;  anticipated  visit 
of,  to  Paris,  impossible,  vi.  228;  re- 
ceives letter  of  condolence  from  Na- 
iNjleou,  237 ;  visited  by  Napoleon  and 
Eugenie,  238-241  ;  accredits  Count 
Vitzthum  to  the  court  of  Napoleon, 
441 ;  approves  of  Vitzthum*s  plan  for 
triple  alliance,  vii.  109 ;  corresponds 
with  Napoleon  In  regard  to  triple  al- 
liance, 134 ;  accepts  invitation  to  be 
present  at  opening  of  Suez  Canal,  135 ; 
cordially  receives  the  Prussian  crown 
prince  in  Vienna,  136 ;  carefully  ex- 
cludes topics  of  political  interest 
from  his  conversation,  137 ;  concludes 
a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  168 ;  re- 
ceives Lebrun  in  Vienna,  281,  282; 
desired  by  Napoleon  to  propose  Euro- 
pean Congress,  424. 

Frankfort,  convention  at,  discusses  the 
proposed  German  Parliament,  i.  151 ; 
Itepublican  insurrection  in,  274  et  aeq.; 
assembly  of  princes  at,  11.  601 ;  Aus- 
trian in  feeling,  615 ;  welcomes  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  ib, ;  assembling  of  German 
princes  at,  and  their  deliberations, 
616-626 ;  deputies  in,  sign  document, 
ill.  360 ;  require<l  to  pay  heavy  contri- 
bution to  Prussia,  v.  374  ;  sullen  rage 
of  people  of,  against  Prussia,  vi.  12, 
13 ;  opposed  to  immigration,  22 ; 
fares  unfortunately  in  financial  mat- 
ters, 281. 

Frannecky  marches  against  Pressburg, 
V.  324. 

Fre<lerick,  Charles,  Prince,  commands 
Prussian  army-oorpa,  iii.  261:  takes 
command  of  Prussian  army  in  Jut- 
laud,  409 ;  in  Bohemia,  v.  1 17  et  acq.  ; 
at  battle  of  Konijfgriitz,  194  et  seq.; 
HupiK>rt8  Conservative  motion  in 
Keiolistag,  vi.  197. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Somlerburg-Augus- 
tenburg,  opiK)8e8  the  incorporation 
of  Sohleswfg-Holsteiu  into  Denmark, 
iii.  10. 

Fretlerick  the  Great,  ends  for  which  he 
labored,  i.  23;  services  to  Germany, 
24 ;  literature  under,  25 :  iwpular  dis- 
content, 26 ;  famous  words  of,  recalled 
by  Von  Moltke,  vii.  70. 

Frederick,  Prince  ^Hessian),  marries 
(iraud  Duchess  Alexandra,  iii.  27; 
lieads  revolutionary  party  in  Kends- 
burg,  53. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Xoer.  becomes 
Danish  roval  governor  in  Schleswig- 
llolstein,  iii.  24. 


Frederick,  Princess,  reoelres  ovations 

in  Holstein,  iv.  291. 
Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  drives 
Gottorp  faction  from  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  ill.  13. 
Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark,  char- 
acter of,  iii.  9 ;  orders  his  council  to 
incorporate  Schleswig-Holstein  into 
Denmark,  10;  obliged  to  enter  the 
German  Gonfederatlon,  ib.;  his  hatred 
of  Augustenburg,  15 ;  seeks  to  extend 
the  succession  in  the  female  line  to 
the  Duchies,  ib. ;  his  contempt  for  the 
German  Confederatioii,  16 ;  tolerates 
the  growth  of  the  "Eider-Danish*' 
party,  20;  endeavors  to  secure  the 
support  of  Russia  for  his  plans,  21  : 
his  death,  22. 
Frederick  VQ.,  of  Denmark,  takes 
steps  for  the  incorporation  of  Schlesi- 
wig  into  Denmark,  i.  161;  succeedii 
to  the  throne  of  I>enmark.  ill.  48; 
issues  his  father's  draft  of  a  Constitu- 
tion ,  ib.;  orders  contents  of  Schleswlg- 
Holstein  treasury  removed  to  Copen- 
hagen, 51 :  declares  he  has  no  respon- 
sibility, io,;  obtains  renunciation  of 
members  of  female  line,'  64;    auto- 

I     graph  letter  of,  to  Prussian  and  Aus- 

I  trian  monarchs,  65;  determines  io 
rule  Schleswig  as  an  absolute  mon- 
arch, 69 ;  agrees  to  Austrian  interpre- 

I  tation  of  his  intentions,  74 ;  imposes 
Constitution  upon  Duohies,  100;  an- 

'     nounces  abolition  of  General  Con- 

I     stitution,  109 :  proposes  a  revision  of 

I  Constitution  ror  Denmark-Schleswig. 
128;  in  favor  of  war  with  Germany, 
145;  proclaims  new  Constitution  for 
Denmark-Schleswig,  149 ;  anxiety  of. 
at  prospect  of  Confederate  chastise- 

'      ment,  157 ;  death  of,  162. 
Frederick .  William,  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  on  disastrous  effects  of  war 
with  Austria,  iv.  139 ;  opposed  to  war 

:      with  Austria,  323 :  in  Bohemia,  v.  144 

I  et  aeq. ;  desires  higher  rank  for  King 
of  Prussia,  531 ;  seeks  king's  permis- 
sion to  be  present  at  opening  of  Suez 
Canal,  vii.  135 ;  cordially  received  in 
Austria,  136 ;  goes  to  Brandenburg  to 
meet  king,  426;  announces"  War"  to 
officers,  427. 
Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, his  achievements,  1.  20. 

\  Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Hesse, 
character  and  life,  i.  476. 

!  Frederick  William  I.,  character  and 
rule,    i.    20;    attitude    toward    the 

I      churches,  22 ;  his  army,  ib. 

I  Frederick  William  III.,  death  of,  i.  108 ; 
ministerial  ordinance  of,  vi.  161-161 ; 
Bismarck's  report  concerning  diary 
of.  vii.  305,  note. 
Frederick  William  IV.,  disposition, 
character,  and  attainments,  i.  109  et 
geq.;  nhysical characteristics,  110 :  po- 
litical doctrine,  112  ct  aeq. ;  religious 
conviction,  and  attitude  toward  the 

I  churches,  114  ;  foreign  complications. 
116:   sends  Von  Grolman  and  Von 

I     liadowitz  to  Vienna  to  prepare  for 
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war  with  France,  117 ;  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  the  Confederar 
tion  over  Austria's  Italian  provinces. 
i6. ,'  concessions  to  the  Provincial 
Estates  of  Kdnigsberff,  118;  conver- 
sation with  Metteruich  on  the  subject 
of  lloyal  Estates,  120;  slackens  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  122 ;  his  ec- 
clesiastical projects  opposed,  ib.;  in- 
creases the  Commission,  130 ;  proposes 
a  onion  of  German  princes  and  na- 
tions under  his  leadership,  161;  for- 
mally recognizes  the  rights  of  Scliles-  , 
wig-Holsteiu,  165 ;  letter  to  the  Prince- 
Consort  of  England,  outlining  a  Gcr-  I 
man  Empire,  185 ;  attitude  with  regard 
to  Schleswig-Holstein,  247  et  seq.; 
message  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  249 ; 
sets  forth  a  parliamentary  and  demo- 
cratic Constitution,  292  ;  his  proposal 
of  a  College  of  Kings,  ib.  et  sea.;  sus- 
pected of  collusion  with  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly,  294  «<  seq.;  note  of,  and 
Schwarzenberg's  comments  thereon, 
310  et  seq. ;  anecdote  about,  by  Bun- 
sen,  332;  changes  of  opinion,  336; 
opinion  on  the  Electoral  Law  pro- 
posed at  Frankfort,  339 ;  elected  £m- 
Eeror  by  the  National  Assembly,  347 ; 
Is  attitude  and  his  answer,  349 ets^^.; 
his  ambition,  as  revealed  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Bunsen,  357  ;  proposal  to 
Austria,  376 ;  changes  ground  with  re- 

fard  to  the  Constitution  of  May  26, 
11 ;  indignation  against  Austria,  42.) 
et  seq. ;  on  the  Scnleswig  war,  433 ; 
writes  to  the  Czar  on  the  Danish 
war,  441 ;  effect  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
utterances,  456 ;  opinion  of,  in  regard 
to  the  troubles  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  484  ; 
friendly  letter  to  Francis  Joseph,  ii. 
6 :  instructions  to  Grdben,  commander 
of  the  forces  In  Hesse,  13;  on  the 
Hessian  war,  28 ;  address  to  the  Minis- 
try, 30  e^  seq.;  opinions  and  designs, 
51  et  seq. ;  on  affairs  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
52;  his  attitude  toward  the  French, 
56;  proposes  to  settle  the  Austro- 
Prussian  dispute  by  an  interview  be- 
tween Manteuifel  and  Schwarzen- 
berg,  61  et  seq.;  letter  to  Francis 
Joseph  on  Hesse-Cassel,  65 ;  hopes 
and  plans,  83;  outline  of  the  latter 
sent  to  his  associates  in  the  Union, 
84 ;  his  standpoint  in  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  of  1854,  214  ;  his  efforts,  ib. ; 
letter  to  Prince  Albert,  216 ;  letter  to 
Francis  Joseph  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, 221  et  seq. ;  proposes  a  defensive 
alliance  of  the  Central  European 
States,  222;  Francis  Joseph's  reply, 
223;  on  the  duplicity  of  Austria,  ii. 
251 ;  plans  a  Prussian  alliance  with 
the  Western  Powers,  ib.;  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria,  252:  affected  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Royalist  uprising 
in  Neuchfttel,  291 ;  urges  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  Powers  to  support  his  de- 
mand for  the  liberation  of  the  pris- 
oners, ib.;  the  replies,  ib.;  his  de- 
mands rejected,  292  et  seq. ;  letter  to 
Napoleon  Ul.on  the  NeuchAtel  affair, 


295 ;  agrees  to  compact  with  Switzer- 
land, 314;  hasty  decision  of,  322; 
desires  to  restore  friendship  with 
Austria,  323 ;  his  last  official  act,  325  ; 
signs  document  conferring  Regency 
on  Prince  William,  3M:  his  death, 
446 ;  relations  of,  with  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  vi.  417, 
418;  state's  controlling  power  over 
church  distasteful  to,  vii.  1G3;  prac- 
tically allows  state  control  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  164,  165;  exempts 
Prussian  bishops  from  supervision  by 
the  state,  173. 

Freedom  of  migration  and  common 
citizenship  provided  by  new  Consti- 
tution, vi.  306. 

Free-trade  movement,  spread  of, 
through  Europe,  vii.  31. 

French  embassies,  circular  to,  iv.  238. 

French  Revolution,  first  effects  in  Ger- 
many, i.  28. 

French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  effect 
of,  in  the  Duchies  and  in  Denmark, 
iii.  11, 17. 

Frentzel,  Deputy,  makes  serious 
charges  against  director  of  KSnigs- 
beiv  Police  Department,  vi.  367 ;  legal 
action  against,  and  acquittal  of,  368, 
369. 

Fr^ro-Orban  declares  surrender  of  Bel- 
gian railways  Invalid,  vii.  103;  in- 
censes France  by  his  interference, 
104;  has  interviews  with  Rouher  in 
Paris.  110,  111;  has  audience  with 
Napoleon,  114:  discusses  affairs  with 
Marquis  Lavaiette,  114, 115. 

Freydorf  communicates  Bavarian  prop- 
osition to  Bismarck,  vi.  268,  269. 

"  Friends  of  Light,"  i.  123. 

Friesen,  Von^  Minister  from  Saxony, 
supports  Bismarck  in  opposition  to 
dai  ly  allowance  to  members  of  Reichs- 
tag, vi.  116;  argues  that  Reichstag 
is  not  framing  Constitution  for  a  mil* 
itary  state,  182 ;  announces  Saxony's 
approval  of  course  pursued  by  Prus* 
slan  Government,  vii.  432. 

Friesland,  East,  public  feeling  in,  re- 
garding new  conditions,  vi.  13. 

Fries  proposes  provision  for  secret  bal- 
lot, vi.  108,  109. 

Fundamental  Rights,  i.  233. 

Gablenz,  Baron  Anton,  of  Prussia,  pro- 
poses plan  for  mediation,  iv.  426; 
Mensdorff  not  imfavorable  to  it,  ib. ; 
discussion  with  Bismarck,  431 ;  has 
interview  with  Francis  Joseph,  437. 

Gablenz,  Marshal  von.  commands  Aus- 
trian army-corps,  ill.  261;  set  over 
Holstcin,  iv.  220 ;  change  of  behavior 
in,  288 ;  enters  upon  his  duties  as 
Statthalter  of  Holstein,  iv.  265 ;  on 
friendly  terms  with  Manteuffel,  267 ; 
summons  Holstein. Estates,  490;  re- 
ceives communication  from  Manteuf- 
fel, 491 ;  withdraws  with  his  troops  to 
southern  boundary,  ib.;  desires  king 
to  grant  truce,  v.  254. 

Gagern,  Heinrich  von,  at  Heidelberg, 
proposes  the  proclamation  of  a  Ger- 
man Empire,  1. 149 ;  President  of  the. 
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National  Assemblv,  194  ;  character 
and  attainments,  to.  et  »eq. ;  proposes 
a  regency,  naming  Archdake  John, 
199;  contracted  with  Camphausen, 
'J25 ;  conversation  with  Camphausen, 
ih. :  visits  Berlin,  296 ;  effects  of  his 
visit,  297 ;  appointed  President  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry,  303 ;  statement  of 
principles  to  be  followed  in  negotia- 
tions with  Austria,  320 :  granted  the 
|M)wer  to  negotiate  with  Austria  on 
JU'r  relations  to  the  New  German 
ICmpire,  323. 

liaijern,  Max  von,  commissioned  to  win 
the  (iernmn  Courts  to  tlio  project  of 
a  central  government,  i.  150. 

Oalicia,  uprising  in,  i.  127. 

iiainbetta  calls  OUlvier  a  man  of  flex- 
ible conscience,  vii.  239;  vainly  op- 
poses war  policy  of  French  Govern- 
iiient,  421. 

<iaribaldi  commands  special  division  of 
Italian  army,  ii.  364 ;  lands  in  Sicily, 
414;  enters  Naples  in  triumph,  428 ; 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  England, 
iii.  344  ;  march  of  his  volunteers  inter- 
rupts negotiations,  iv.  4:  requested 
by  liomau  National  Committee  to  take 
a  hand  in  affairs  in  Italy,  vi.  385,  386  ; 
plans  to  equip  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Roman  coaMt,  .'{86 ;  allowed  bv  the 
king  to  proceed  un<lii$turbed  with  his 
expedition,  388 ;  opens  enlistment  of- 
fices in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  390 ; 
]>ermit8  his  volunteers  to  make  in- 
roads upon  the  patrimony  of  St.Peter, 
:t91 ;  arrested  oy  onler*  of  Katazzi, 
ib.;  escapes  from  Caprera,  and  as- 
iiumes  command  of  his  volunteers, 
392 ;  would  not  fight  against  the 
French,  393 ;  fl<;lits  with  the  Pope's 
troops,  ih.;  his  ill-fated  enterprise 
ended,  394;  his  agents  sound  Bis- 
marck, 396. 

Garibaldi,  Menotti,  leads  his  father's 
volunteers,  vi.  391. 

Gastein.  conference  of  Prussian  and 
Austrian  rulers  at.  ii.  604 ;  memorial 
of  Francis  Joseph,  606-608;  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  protest 
against,  iv.  221. 

GeiDel's  **  Song  of  Victory,"  vii.  430. 

George,  King  of  Hanover,  attitude  of, 
toward  Prussia,  ii.  194;  an  absolutist, 
197;  efforts  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion, 198:  opposed  to  Beust's  plans, 
394 ;  receives  order  of  Legion  of  Honor 
from  Napoleon,  419 ;  his  views  of  sii- 
eredness  of  sovereigntv,  422  :  inter- 
view of,  with  Mantciilfel,  iii.  287; 
wishes  for  more  soldiers,  iv.  406 ;  an- 
gry at  Prussia,  439,  440;  denounces 
Bismarck,  v.  33  ;  orders  mobilization 
of  his  army,  31 ;  revises  answer  to 
Prussia's  note,  :«> ;  declines  to  change 
his  policy,  37  ;  continues  negotiations 
with  Prussian  officers,  50;  charges 
Moltke  with  imfounded  swaggering, 
,"»2;  asks  for  truce  between  Prussian  > 
and  Hanoverian  troops,  C8;  protests  i 
against  Prussia's  unlawful  conduct,  ' 


76 ;  Burrenden  to  Prussian  army,  948 ; 
not  a  Guelph,  vi.  16 ;  warlike  proceed- 
ings of,  17  ;  replies  to  Prussian  decree 
I  of  annexation  in  defence  of  his  rights, 
20 ;  refuses  to  absolve  his  officers  and 
soldiers  from  their  oaths  of  alli- 
ance, 21 ;  refuses  to  disband  Guelphic 
legion,  214 ;  claim  t<»  private  fortune 
of,  conceded  by  Bismarck,  948;  re- 
gards the  money  paid  to  him  as  a  res- 
toration of  his  rights.  350 ;  obliged  to 
support  his  soldiers,  t6. ;  makes  retort 
to  Prussian  demand,  362;  continues 
secret  enlistment  of  soldiers,  363 ;  sup- 
ports Guelphic  legion  out  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  366 ;  authorizes  disband- 
ing of  the  legion,  ib. 
Gerber  desires  that  civil  and  criminal 
law  be  subject  to  Federal  legislation, 

Gerlach,  Danish  general,  on  the  fur- 
ther defence  of  Diippel,  iii.  328. 

German  Catholic  Church  founded,  i.  123. 

German  Chambers,  great  assembly  of 
members  of,  iii.  224. 

German  colonization  and  conquest  in 
early  times,  1.  8;  anarchy  in  four 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  9,  10; 
intellectual  activity  conducive  to  the 
political  Interests  of  Prussia  and  the 
'     salvation  of  the  German  nation,  36 ; 

■  salvation  of,  natirmality,  coincident 
•     with  Prussia's  political  interests,  ib. 
,  German  Confederation,  interference  of 

Foreign  Powers  in  the  acts  of,  1.  66. 
j  German   Constitution,  debate  on  the 

proiK>sed,  i.  49. 
I  German-Danish  quarrel,  iv.  6. 
<  German  National  Associations,  il.  387- 

390. 
'  German  Particularism,  real  eouxoe  of, 
I     vi.  26,  27. 

■  German  princes,  only  nominal  privl- 
I  leges  granted  them  in  the  Imperial 
I     legislation,  i.  325. 

German  Unity,  a  modern  conception,  i. 
3:  Duchies  unite  into  a  monarchy  at 
Charlemagne's  death,  6 ;  effect  of  civil 
war  retarding  the  conception,  7 ;  new 
birth  of  the  idea  of  unity,  37 ;  Arndt 
on,  ib. 


Germany,  effect  of  long  civil  wars  on 
national  feeling,  i.  7 ;  divldeit  into 
petty  states  by  Napoleon,  29 ;  hatred 


04  ;  burreudera  Hanoverian  army,  73,  ,      Beust's  plan,  463;  Prussia 


of  foreign  rule  in  the  North,  31 ;  for- 
eign relations  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation, 54 ;  Democratic  reaction 
in,  100 ;  stagiiation  in  trade,  $M2 ;  the 
calm  preceding  a  revolution,  ib. ;  re- 
actionary movements,  ii.  117 ;  former 
Democratic  demands,  219;  designs  of 
the  lieactionists,  ih. ;  excitement  in, 
over  progress  of  war  In  Italy,  383; 
public  opinion  in,  demands  Prussian 
leadership  and  assistance  of  Austria 
in  Italian  war,  386;  eager  desire  of 
princes  and  people  for  Confetlerate 
reform,  451 ;  conrerence  of  sovereigns 
at  Wurzbunj;,  451-454;  i>opular  exvlte- 
meiit  in,  45u  :  the  united  Fatherland 
gloriHed,  450 ;  rulers  of,  opposed  to 
favors  it 
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466 ;  oonfllot  of  opinlonfl,  466-470 ;  dis- 
cuBsioDS  oyer  tariff-changes,  491-600 ; 
danger  to,  from  the  PollBh  question. 
508 ;  general  feeling  in,  in  favor  of 
peparation  of  Daohies  from  Denmarlc, 
iii.  177;  general  movement  in  favor 
of  AuguKtenburg,  180 ;  popular  agita- 
tion in,  increasing,  201 ;  indignation 
in,  at  Confederate  decree,  217 ;  effect 
in,  of  the  capture  of  the  I>annevirke, 
277 ;  disorganized  state  of  affairs  in, 
298 ;  national  feeling  In,  takes  new 
start,  359 ;  non-Prussian,  noisy  excite- 
ment in,  at  Austro-Prussian  treaty, 
iv.  221 ;  a  new  assembly  of  deputies 
called  at  Frankfort,  222 ;  treaty  criti- 
cised by  Bavarians,  224 ;  vexation  of 
statesmen  of  Lesser  States,  225-227 ; 
converted  into  one  great  camp  of  sol- 
diery, 411 ;  revulsion  in  public  feel- 
ings, 411, 412 ;  people  of  liesser  States 
in  north  sympathize  with  Prussia,  487 ; 
in  the  southwest  with  Austria,  ifr.; 
anxiety  at  Austria's  motion  in  Con- 
federate Diet,  602;  States  of,  have 
different  aims,  v.  21 ;  no  foreigner  to 
dictate  to,  regarding  German  affairs, 
vi.  235 ;  »*  Monroe  Doctrine  "  of,  237 : 
indlvid.uaU8m  in  German  parliament 
free  from  all  restraint,  342 ;  want  of 
party  discipline  in,  843 ;  ideas  nrera- 
lent  in  parliament  of,  344, 345 ;  few  of 
the  talented  leaders  of,  now  living, 
346 ;  prodigious  advance  toward  real- 
ization of  unity  in,  vii.  138 ;  spirit  of 
the  Liberal  and  National  parties  In, 
138,  139;  communistic  movement  in, 
140-163:  Catholic  societies  in,  in  a 
state  of  calm  inactivitv,  173 ;  Catho- 
lic Church  in,  not  deprived  of  its  lib- 
erty, 174 ;  grave  predicament  of  ma- 
iontyof  bishopsin,179,180;  conviction 
in,  that  the  casus  belli  was  an  excuse 
to  grasp  the  sword,  287;  people  of, 
scoff  at  absurd  excitement  in  Paris, 
328 ;  state  of  public  opinion  in,  con- 
cerning HohenzoUern  affair,  359; 
news  received  in,  of  Prince  Leopold's 
withdrawal,  363 ;  feelings  excited,  t6.; 
call  to  arms  in,  428;  indignation 
against  France  In,  428.  429:  forming 
of  societies  for  establishing  hospitals, 
etc.,  430 ;  new  martial  songs  added 
by  the  poets,  i6.;  political  and  reli- 
gious differences  forgotten,  431 ;  war 
loan  asked  by  Government  approved, 
433;  destined  to  engage  in  contest 
unaided  from  abroad,  448 ;  incentives 
of,  to  war,  489,  490. 

Girardin,  Emile,  characterizes  speech 
of  Napoleon,  iv.  425. 

Giraudeau,  **  La  Verity  sur  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  1870,"  vii.  338,  note. 

Giskra,  Dr.,  sent  for  by  Bismarck,  v. 
315;  expresses  pleasure  at  visit  of 
crown  prince  of  Prussia,  vii.  136; 
correctly  forecasts  Francis  Joseph's 
attitude  for  the  future,  137. 

Gitschln,  combat  at,  v.  133-142. 

Gladstone  not  expected  to  take  a  manly 
attitude,  vii.  450 ;  strong  dislike  of,  to 
Germany,  461;  reply  of,  to  Disraeli,  j 


452;  made  apprehensive  by  Bis- 
marck's disclosures,  ib. 

Glais-Bizoin  advocates  discontinuance 
of  great  standing  armies,  vii.  282. 

Gneiit,  Rudolf,  on  legal  responsibility, 
vi.  106 ;  counsels  caution  in  regard  to 
long  terms  of  election  to  Reichstag, 
114:  argues  that  the  military  organi- 
zation should  be  fixed  according  to 
law,  161 ;  party  of,  behold  their  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  Government,  165; 
opposes  immoderate  extension  of 
budget  privileges,  180 ;  compares  ex- 
penditures in  £ngliBh  army.  181. 

Qoben,  commands  division  of  Prussian 
army,  v.  28;  excellent  leadership  of, 
in  South  German  campaign,  364  et 


Deputy,  proposes  entrance 


sea. 
idmann. 


Gol. 


of  Hesse  into  Nortn  German  Confed- 
eration, vi.  256. 

Goltz,  Count,  succeeds  in  pacifying  Na- 
poleon, ill.  167;  meets  the  friendly 
advances  of  France,  191 ;  intercourse 
of,  with  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  ib,;  ex- 
presses desire  for  boundary  line  more 
favorable  to  Prussia,  360 ;  oelieves  in 
the  reliability  of  Napoleon,  iv.  78; 
has  interview  with  Empress  Engdnie, 
217;  explains  the  Gastein  treaty  to 
French  Minister,  231 ;  exchanges 
friendly  greetings  with  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  325 ;  hints  at  change  in  Prus- 
sian policy  to  Bismarck,  ^3 ;  has  in- 
terview with  Napoleon  in  regard  to 
Austrian  and  Prussian  concessions, 
416;  his  story  of  his  interview  with 
Napoleon  concerning  Prussian  terms 
of  peace,  v.  273  et  seq.;  presents  to 
Napoleon  outlines  of  peace  proposals, 
298 ;  receives  declarations  concerning 
Luxemburg  from  Rouher,  vi.  61; 
sends  report  from  Paris,  128;  por- 
trays violence  of  popular  excitement 
in  Germany,  140. 

GCrres  on  revolutions,  i.  136. 

Gortschakoff,  Alexander,  Prince,  an- 
nounces Russia's  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  Diet,  11.  50;  on  the  alli- 
ance between  Austria  and  the  West- 
ern Powers.  250 ;  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  three  Powers 
on  the  four  requisitions,  255 ;  guiding 
spirit  in  foreign  affairs,  528;  vexed 
with  advice  from  Bismarck,  546;  ac- 
knowledges Italian  sovereignty  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  653;  false  an- 
nouncement of,  in  relation  to  Prussia, 
680;  expresses  regret  at  Austria's 
action  in  Frankfort  Assembly,  628 ; 
proposes  to  exert  pressure  upon  Da- 
nish Government,  ill.  211 ;  urges  pru- 
dence upon  Prussian  Government, 
277 ;  gives  full  powers  to  Baron  Brun- 
now,  in  London  conference,  353;  dis- 
like of,  for  Bismarck,v.  251  :  utterance 
of,  in  regard  to  the  future,  432;  ac- 
companies Emperor  of  Russia  to 
Paris,  vi.  224;  makes  friendly  ad- 
vances to«  Moustler,  225  ;  discusses 
Russia's  plans  in  the  Orient,  226  :crlt- 
icLies  reception  ot  Sultan  in  Paris, 
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232;  writes  flattering  letter  to  Bis- 
marck, 232.  233. 

GortBchakoff,  Michael,  Governor  of 
Poland,  ii.  629,  649. 

Gotha,  citizens  of,  ask  for  a  new  Con- 
stitution, ii.  387. 

Gottiiigea,  uprising  among  the  stu- 
dents, i.  83. 

Gottorp,  Dukes  of,  hold  territorial  sway 
over  portions  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
lii.  13  ;  eldest  branch  of  family  accede 
to  the  throne  of  Kussia,  ib. ;  vounger 
branch  receive  Counties  of  Olaenburg 
and  Delmenhorst  from  Denmark,  ib. ; 
claims  of,  to  portions  of  Duchies, 
might  be  resuscitated,  46. 

Govone,  Gen.,  arrives  in  Berlin,  iv. 
336 :  fears  Prussia's  reliability,  338 ; 
declines  to  form  treaty,  339;  ques- 
tions Bismarck  in  regard  to  treaty. 
423 ;  discusses  relations  of  Italy  and 
Prussia  with  Bismarck,  469,  470 ;  at 
Custozza,  V.  104  et  seq, 

Grabow,  President  of  the  Lower  House, 
declines  a  re-election,  v.  407. 

Gramont,  Duke  of,  conference  of,  with 
Count  Rechl>erg,  iv.  22 ;  states  posi- 
tion of  France  on  Italian  affairs,  464, 
466  ;  receives  assurances  from  Beust, 
vi.  163 ;  hiffhly  esteemed  at  Vienna  for 
his  hatred  of  Prussia,  441 ;  becomes 
French  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs, 
vii.  273 ;  his  hatred  of  Prussia,  ib. ;  in- 
competent to  estimate  achievements 
of  Bismarck,  276;  character  of,  276; 
has  no  scarcity  of  powerful  sympa- 
thizers, 276, 277 ;  returns  to  Vienna  to 
make  his  adieus,  277 ;  speaks  on  the 
St.  Gothard  railway,  279 ;  insinuations 

•  of,  against  Salazar,  290,  note ;  asserts 
that  Salazar  was  acting  at  suggestion 
of  Prussia,  318 ;  fully  acquainted  with 
*'  Uohenzollern  affair,"  320 ;  accuses 
Bismarck  of  intriffue,  321 ;  convinced 
of  superiority  of  France  over  Prussia, 
322 ;  directs  Le  Sourd  to  interrogate 
Prussian  Government  regarding  Ho- 
henzollem  candidacy,  ib. ;  stimulates 
the  excitement  in  Pans  by  olticial  an- 
nouncements, 323 ;  suggests  how  the 
Prussian  candidacy  had  originated, 
324 ;  denounces  declaration  of  Tliile 
as  a  well-planned  lie,  32G;  sends  a 
threatening  message  to  King  William 
at  Ems,  tb. ;  urges  Baron  W  erther  to 

E resent  danger  of  the  situation  to 
is  sovereign,  326, 327 ;  receives  intel- 
ligence from  Madrid  that  Cortes  had 
been  convened  to  elect  a  king,  327 ; 
beholds  hypocritical  concealment  of 
truth  in  Prim's  statement,  328;  his 
one  thought  to  thwart  Bismarck's 
plotting,! 6.;  his  lack  of  forethought, 
329 ;  his  course  dictated  by  Prussia's 
declarations,  ib..  note;  desires  that 
Prussia  should  be  humiliated,  332; 
entails  war  upon  France  by  his 
speech,  333 ;  replies  to  the  Coch^ry 
interi>ellation.  336 ;  his  speech  greeted 
with  tumultuous  acclai^ation,  336; 
could  pride  himself  upon  having 
achieved  the  unprecedented,  337 ;  ef- . 


feet  of  his  speech  upon  diplomats,  ib. ; 
the  tumult  he  had  occasioned  in  the- 
Chamber  transmitted  to  all  classes  of 
the  population,  338 ;  assured  against 
criticism,  339 ;  defends  his  course  to 
Lord  Lyons,  ib.;  sends  another  de- 
spatch to  Le  Sonrd,  ib.i  demands 
satisfaction  from  King  William,  340; 
takes  a  most  surprising  step,  id.,* 
sends  instructions  to  Benedetti,  340, 
341 ;  his  ignorance  and  presumption, 
341 ;  prompted  by  his  hatred  and  ar- 
rogance, 342;  regards  Spain  as  the 
domain  of  France.  343;  Bismarck 
aware  of  his  hostility,  344;  throws 
gauntlet  down  to  Prussia  in  the  name 
of  France,  345 ;  begins  to  waver  in  his 
haughty  offensive,  347 ;  has  interview 
with  Lord  Lyons,  ib,;  desires  Prince 
of  Uohenzollern  to  voluntarily  with- 
draw, 348 ;  entreats  English  Govern- 
ment to  exert  its  influence,  t6. ;  has 
not  fortitude  to  withstand  the  clamor 
he  had  occasioned,  ib. ;  declares  King 
William  responsible  for  candidacy  of 
Leopold,  ^18, 349 ;  telegraphs  to  Ben^ 
detti  in  relation  to  matter.  349 ;  calls 
upon  the  neutral  Great  Powers  for 
support  against  Prussia,  361 ;  de- 
mands a  decisive  answer  from  King 
William,  366,  357;  informs  Chamber 
that  he  has  no  definite  announce- 
ment to  make.  356 ;  preserves  discreet 
silence  regarding  change  of  opinion 
among  Great  Powers,  367;  persists 
in  demands  by  which  war  was  made 
inevitable,  361 ;  his  discourteous  ur- 
gency towards  King  William,  862; 
no  opportunity  for  Bismarck  to  re- 
sent his  insulting  threats,  364;  has 
conversation  with  Baron  Werther, 
368-371 ;  has  a  feeling  of  being  out- 
witted by  King  William,  3G9;  as- 
cribes his  defeat  to  Bismarck,  ifr.; 
discusses  latest  phase  of  the  situation 
with  Napoleon,  372 ;  account  of  this 
interview  given  in  Gramont's  book, 
373;  telegraphs  to  Benedetti,  in- 
structing him  to  ask  King  William 
for  guaranties,  ib. ;  discusses  the  situ- 
ation with  the  English  ambassador, 
374;  ambassador's  criticism  makes 
no  impression  upon  him.  376 ;  receives 
letter  from  Napoleon,  to.  ,•  solves  the 
riddle  relating  to  Napoleon's  letter, 
377;  sends  important  telegrams  to 
Benedetti,  378 ;  his  untruthful  repre- 
sentations arouse  bitter  feeling  in 
France  against  Prussia,  379 ;  presents 
the  situation  to  the  Cabinet  in  coun- 
cil, 381 :  his  views  opposed  by  major- 
ity of  Ministers,  by  Lord  Lyons  and 
Count  Beust,  382 ;  attempts  to  explain 
telegrams  to  Benedetti,  383 ;  opposes 
Lelxruf,  ib.;  announces  official  noti- 
fication of  Spanish  ambassador,  384 ; 
protests  against  criticism  of  Minis- 
try's policv,  ib.:  has  a  respite,  ib.; 
has  little  hope  of  success  of  Bene- 
detti's  negotiations,  385;  calls  Lord 
Lyons's  attention  to  moderation  of 
French  demands,  ib.;  his  strange  in- 
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rerelons  of  the  truth,  ift.;  his  outra- 
geouD  insoleuce,  395;  lils  audacious 
proceeding  brings  about  unification 
of  German  nation,  401 ;  pass  to  which 
his  guidance  had  brought  matters, 
402,  403;  statement  of,  to  Ixis  col- 
leagues, relating  to  French  demands, 
403 ;  receives  another  calamitous  mes- 
sage, 404 ;  learns  that  his  two  demands 
on  Prussian  king  had  been  refused, 
405 ;  threatened  by  the  Paris  mob  for 
his  dilatorinesSy  to,;  not  in  favor  of 
European  Congress.  406;  statement 
in  his  book  in  relation  to  Congress, 
406,  note;  excitement  of,  on  receiving 
despatch  from  Munich,  407;  threat- 
ens to  resign  his  portfolio,  408 ;  reads 
important  despatch  to  assembled  Cab- 
inet, 410 ;  his  feelings  regarding  de- 
spatch, 410, 411 ;  accuses  Bismarck  of 
inventing  malicious  fabrication,  411 ; 
probable  explanation  of  his  charges, 
412 ;  continues  his  account  of  the  coun- 
cil,  413, 414 ;  f  ullv  resoWed  upon  war, 
414 :  turns  upon  Kapoleon  with  angry 
exclamation,  414,  415 ;  delivers  mes- 
sage of  Cabinet  to  Senate,  416 :  comes 
to  assistance  of  Ollivier,  419;  declares 
that  French  Government  had  persis- 
tently pursued  one  purpose,  420 ;  de- 
ceives Committee  of  Chamber  In 
reeard  to  despatches,  420,  421;  his 
policy  criticised  by  Beust,  423;  his 
empty  pretexts  for  the  incitement  of 
war  confuted  by  Bismarck,  431 ;  his 
criticism  on  St.  Vallier's  despatch, 
438;  threat  of,  to  the  Baden  chargS 
d*c(p(tre«,445 ;  urgent  solicitations  of. 
to  Liord  Lyons,  450 ;  had  no  idea  of 
wlthdrawinghisdemand,4Gl ;  declares 
war  to  be  inevitable,  ib, ;  gives  Vimer- 
cati  information  regarding  proposed 
triple  alliance,  459;  his  proposal  to 
Austria,  462;  letter  of  Beust  to  Met- 
ternich  not  to  be  communicated  to, 
465 ;  impatiently  awaits  expression  of 
opinion  from  Beust,  467;  sends  Latour 
to  Vienna  again,  468 ;  opposes Beust's 
propositions  in  relation  to  Italy,  469 ; 
sends  peremptory  despatch  to  Italy, 
475 ;  misunderstands  Italy's  position, 
476, 477 ;  insists'upon  re-establishment 
of  September  treaty,  480 ;  telegraphs 
to  Vienna,  481 ;  makes  last  appeal  to 
Italian  Government,  486;  fabrications 
of,  regarding  alliance  negotiations  of 
1870,  491-498;  publication  of  hU  cor- 
respondence with  Beust,  494. 
Granville,  Lord,  writes  to  Copenhagen, 
iii.  78;  rec^uested  bjr  Gramout  to  ad- 
vise Prussia  in  relation  to  PVench  de- 
mands, vii.  385 :  not  expected  to  take 
a  manly  attitude,  450 ;  transmits  pro- 
posals to  France  and  Prussia,  ib. ;  his 
proposals  declined,  451 ;  resorts  to 
clause  of  Treaty  of  Paris,  ib.;  his 
warm  inclination  to  France,  ib. ;  de- 
clines to  accede  to  Prussia's  request  in 
regard  to  articles  contraband  of  war, 
453-155;  declines  to  accede  to  Vis- 
conti-Venosta's  proposals,  470 ;  fears 
to  become  involved  in  Continental 


quarrels,  486;  ready  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  Italy,  486. 

Greece  vigorously  supports  revolt  in 
Crete,  vi.  216. 

Gr^vy,  ills  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the 
plebiscitum,  vii.  265. 

Grdben,  Baron  von,  consults  with  Ste- 
phan  concerning  Thurn  and  Taxis 
postal  system,  vi.  39, 40. 

Groote,  deputy  from  llhenish  Prussia, 
tries  patience  of  Reichstag,  vi.  76. 

Grumbrecht,  Hanoverian  burgomaster, 
expresses  views  of  people  of  Hanover, 
vi.  82, 83,  note. 

Griinne,  Count,  ii.  870. 

Guelphio  Legion,  Hanoverian  soldiers 
form,  vi.  213, 214 ;  enlistment  for,  con- 
tinues unabated,  362 ;  disbanded  by 
King  George,  366. 

Guiccioli,  allusion  to  book  of,  460,  no^e, 
4e9,wofc. 

Giintner,  Deputy,  declares  South  Ger- 
many to  be  ill  favor  of  Federal  union 
under  one  constitution,  vi.  290. 

Guyot-Montpayroux  declares  himself 
resolved  to  compel  Ministers  to  break 
silence,  vii.  368. 

Gyulay,  Count,  general,  enters  Pied- 
montese  territory,  with  army,  ii.  873 ; 
defeated  near  Montebello,  375 ;  loRes 
battle  near  Magenta,  and  evacuates 
Lombardy,  376. 

Hake,  Gen.  von,  receives  command  of 
troops  to  chastise  Denmark,  iii.  208 ; 
enters  upon  his  duties,  220;  refuiies 
to  serve  under  Wrangel,247 ;  instruc- 
tions to,  iv.  41. 

Halbhuber  declares  the  press  in  Austria 
free,  iv.  105;  refuses  to  co-operate 
with  commissioners,  106;  seeks  to 
confirm  hostile  attitude  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  towards  Prussia.  116. 

Hall,  Carl  Christian,  President  of  Dan- 
ish Ministry,  iii.  Ill ;  sends  answer  to 
England  and  to  German  Powers,  122 : 
denies  that  agreements  of  1851  and 
1852  were  binding,  123 :  sends  despatch 
to  St.  Petersburg,  124 ;  causes  news- 
papers to  open  war  against  Blixen, 
158;  announces  position  of  Danish 
Cabinet,  161;  supported  by  Danish 
Coimcil,  ib, ;  seeks  signature  of  king, 
162;  advises  Christian  IX.,  175;  re- 
fuses to  abandon  Danish  Constitu- 
tion, 216 ;  his  dismissal  from  the 
Ministry,  217. 

Hallwachs,  Deputy,  proposes  entrance 
of  Hesse  into  r^orth  German  Confed- 
eration, vl.  256. 

Hamburg  proposes  tlie  establishment 
of  a  general  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
vii.  189. 

Hammer,  Danish  naval  commander, 
surrenders  to  Prussian  gunboat,  iii. 
419. 

HKnel,  reproach  of,  on  the  fate  of 
Schleswig-IIolsteiu.  vl.  291. 

Hanover,  cuanges  i  n  the  Constitution ,  ii . 
181 ;  change  of  Ministry,  182 ;  finance 
and  trade,  183  et  sea.;  enters  the 
Tariff-Union,  185;  nobility  complain 
to  the  Confederate  Diet  of  the  loss  of 
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their  old  rights,  ih, ;  Prussia  refuses 
to  interfere  in  lier  internal  govern- 
ment, 187;  change  of  Ministry,  188; 
change  of  attitude  toward  Prussia, 
IW  et  sea.:   malces  exhorbitant  de- 
mands which  are  rejected,  196,  197 ; 
coup  tritat  in,  199 ;  king  and  Ministers  , 
of,  opposed  to  claims  of  Augusten-  ! 
burg,  ili.  233 ;  reieots  the  elevation  of  i 
Augustenburg,  iv.  60;  increases  her  | 
war li Ice  force,  406 ;  king  and  Ministry 
of,  prepare  for  war,  v.  36;  army  of,  ' 
i»oorly  equipped,  41:  surrenders  to 
Prussia,  75.  76 ;  the  king  of,  to  take 
up  liis  resiuence  outside  of  the  king- 
dom, 61  ;  state  of  feeling  in,  regarding 
the  new  condition  of  affairs,  vi.  13, 
14;  nobility  and  landed  proprietors 
of,  lose  their  advantages,  16 ;  major-  I 
ity  of  the  clergy 'opposed  to  union 
with  Prussia,  17 ;  many  of  the  soldiers  ' 
of,  stand  hy  tlieir  king,  17, 18 ;  forma-  I 
tion  of  political  clubs  in,  18,  19;  pa-  I 
trlotic  ladies  in,  19;  pilgrimages  of  ! 
devotees  to  the  king  and  queen,  i&.,' 
members  of  tlie  Estates  sign  resolu-  | 
tions  expressing  regret  at  annexation,  ' 
20;  Prussian  troops  insulted  by  the  I 
rabble,  21 :    officers  of,  swear   alle-  j 
glance  to  King  William,  22;  people  ' 
of,  opposed  to  immigration,  to. ,-  pros-  ; 
pect  of  Franco-Prussian  war  causes  • 
great  excitement  in,  212, 213 ;  soldiers  ' 
of,  received  in  France,  214;  dissatis- 
fied at  new  measures  of  Confedera- 
tion, 276-278 ;  state  funds  of,  concetled 
to  King  George,  348, 361 ;  disaffection 
in,  vii.  184. 

Hanseatio  towns  to  remain  free  posts, 
vi.  167  ;  complain  of  Government  fru- 
gality in  establishing  navy,  296. 

Hansen,  Minister  of  War  in  Denmark, 
iii.  68 ;  resigns  seat  in  Danish  Cabinet, 
67. 

Hapsburg,  House  of,  aggrandizement 
of,  i.  16. 

1  iardegg,Gen.  von,  commander-in-chief 
of  Wllrtemberg  army,  vi.  260;  mili- 
tary system  of,  condemned  by  Von 
Suckow,  261 ;  not  without  influential 
friends,  262. 

Hardenberg  outwitted  by  Metternich, 
i.  45;  holds  to  the  proposed  (ierman 
Constitution,  49;  probable  effect  of 
tlie  realization  of  his  scheme,  50,  51. 

Hsissenpflug  and  Vilmar,  party  of,  in 
Hesse,  vi.  10. 

ilassenpflng  protests  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  26tli,  i.415;  at  the 
council  of  the  Allied  Princes,  427 ; 
life,  character,  and  policy,  478 ;  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  of  iiesse-Cas- 
sel,  480 ;  police  regulations,  481. 

Hatzfeld,  Countess,  a  leader  in  Social- 
istic societies,  vii.  153. 

llatzfeldt.  Count,  InstructionB  of,  ii. 
.mS-310. 

Il.-ivas  Agency  sends  telegram  to  Paris 
Foreign  Office  relating  to  Hohenzol- 
lern  affair,  vii.  320.  323. 

ll«cker,  at  Constance,  proclaims  the 
deposition  of  all  those  In  office,  i.  174 ; 


the  question  of  his  admission  to  the 
NationalAssembly,  238, 239;  re-elected 
after  his  rejection,  240. 

Heffter,  Professor,  report  of,  concern- 
ing Schleswig-Holstein,  iv.  168-161  : 
action  of  his  colleagues  on  report, 
161-164. 

Ilegermann-Lindencrone,  General,  re- 
treats before  German  army,  ill.  907  ; 
retreats  a  second  time  before  German 
army,  335 ;  proposes  to  King  of  Den- 
mark a  coup  a*itat,  416. 

Henckel-Donnersmarck, Count,  motion 
of,  concerning  Government  offlcials 
accepted,  vi.  113,  114. 

Henikstein  desires  (Confederate  army- 
corps  to  be  sent  to  liohemia,  v.  19. 

Henning,  Herr  von,  discusses  customs* 
tariff,  vii.  34. 

Henry,  Prince,  brother  of  King  of  Hol- 
land, governor  of  Luxemburg,  vi.  118 : 
gives  orders  to  contradict  French  an- 
nouncement, 147,  148. 

Herwarth,  Gen.,  commander  of  1st 
army-corps,  iii.  410;  captures  Alsen, 
ib. 

Herwegh  announces  the  platform  of 
the  South-German  party,  1. 173. 

Hesse-Cassel,  disturbances,  i.  82;  cause 
of  limitations  of  the  Sovereign  Will. 
85 ;  contest  over  the  Constitution,  476 
ef  seq. :  Confederate  Diet  iiroposes  to 
oceui>v,  482  et  seq.;  affairs  in,  dis- 
cussed in  l^russian  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil, ii.  24  et  neq. :  address  of  Frederick 
William IV.  t<>  tli«  Ministry, aOet  seq.: 
Ministry  decide  for  peace,  37 ;  army 
movements,  39 ;  Prussia  receives 
alarming  news  from  various  sources, 
41 ;  state  of  feeling  in  Berlin,  42 ; 
Prussia  occupies  the  country  between 
the  military  ro:u1s,  43;  Pr'usftia  mo- 
bilizes troops,  44;  public  opinion  in 
Prussia,  46;  Schwarzenberg  onlers 
aggressive  measures  in,  61 ;  Austria's 
iiltimutum,  t^. ;  Frederick  William 
IV.'s  reply,  62;  Frederick  William 
IV.  on  the  proix>sed  interview  between 
Munteufffl  and  Sohwarzenl>erg,  62  et 
fwq.;  i)robable  result  of  an  Austro- 
I'russian  war  in,  81 ;  resumi  of  the 
troubles  in,  134;  Confetlerate  tro<»iis 
enter,  135 ;  dragonnades  in,  ib.  et  seq.  ; 
Peuokor  acts  as  mediator,  136;  Lein- 
ingen's  note  and  Peucker's  protest. 
137, 138;  the  continuance  of  oppression 
in,  139  W  seq.:  note  of  Count  Hartic, 
Austrian  Minister  resident  in  Cassel, 
140;  Frederick  William  IV.  demands 
an  invesrigation,  141 :  assembly  of 
tiie  Estates  proliibited.  143  et.  seq,; 
Manteuffel  on  tlie  situation,  144; 
movement  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
revise  the  ('onptitution.  145.  146;  the 
Confederate  Commissioners,  147 ;  Uh- 
den  refers  Ids  proposals  to  the  Con- 
federate Diet,  148 ;  the  Confederate 
Diet  refers  the  settlement  of  affairs 
to  Austria  and  Prussia,  150;  I'bden's 
ordinances,  ib.:  criticism  of  these, 
161 ;  points  of  the  new  Constitution 
considered,  162  et  seq. :  report  of  the 
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commlttco  sent  to  rerifle  the  Consti- 
tution, 155;  Hassenptlug  urges  the 
Confederate  Diet  to  approve  it,  155 ; 
report  of  the  Constitutional  revision 
committee,  ib. ;  the  new  Constitution 
approved  by  the  Confederate  Diet 
and  proclaimed  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  159; 
aroused  by  Prussia's  action  in  Confed- 
erate Diet,  403  ;  struggle  over  the 
Constitution.  483-491 ;  nivors  annexa- 
tion of  Duchies  to  Prussia,  iv.  60;  be- 
gins to  collect  troops,  405:  Elector 
of,  guai'ded  ns  prisoner  of  war,  v. 
34 ;  administration  of,  undertaken  by 
(len.  Beyer,  34;  state  to  be  incorpo- 
rated Into  kingdom  of  Pru.ssia,  448. 

Hesse -Darmstadt  joins  the  Tariff- 
Jioague,  i.  87 :  wishes  to  enter  North 
(lermun  Coniederation,  v.  446. 

Hesse,  great  majority  of  people  of,  in 
favor  of  new  conditions,  vi.  10 ;  desire 
to  preserve  in  a  measure  provincial 
autonomy,  ib, :  Elector  of,  retires  to 
his  Boheniiau  estates,  11 :  relations 
of,  discussed  in  Uerman  Reichstag, 
188;  anomalous  position  of,  255;  de- 
sires entrance  into  North  German 
Confederation,  25C;  excellence  of  its 
highest  tribunal,  277;  management 
of  domains  in,  278;  disposal  of  the 
fund  receivoil  for  soldiers  furnished 
to  England  during  American  Revolu- 
tion, 278,  279 ;  deputies  from,  support 
Bismarck,  353  ;  Elector  of,  complains 
of  unlust  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  303,364:  National  Party  gains 
possession  of  all  the  seats  in  the  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  376;  representa- 
tives from,  In  Customs  Parliament, 
vii.  34,  35 ;  dissatisfaction  in,  18ft ;  par 
triotic  enthusiasm  in,  426. 

Hess,  Gen.  von,  sent  by  Austria  to  Ber- 
lin, to  propose  an  alliance,  ii.  225; 
Halan^s  counter-proposition,  2*26; 
further  negotiations,  226,  227 ;  Chief 
of  Staff,  376;  declares  advance  into 
.Jutland  a  mistake,  iii.  300. 

Heydt,  Baron  von  der,  becomes  Prus- 
.siau  Mini.»*ti'r  of  Finance,  iv.  478;  re- 
signs his  oftice,  but  afterward  decides 
to  remain,  vi.  'J85 ;  submits  the  budget 
for  1860,  vii.  1S.J ;  rejoices  at  prospect 
of  covering  deticit  by  sale  of  state 
property,  184  ;  provides  for  deficit  in 
Prussian  revenue  by  sale  of  state's 
capital.  196:  submits  statement  of 
Prussia's  financial  dilemma,  198 ;  crit- 
iflse<l  by  Lasker,  198, 199 ;  his  proposal 
for  increase<l  taxation  meets  with 
disfavor,  201 ;  spirit  manifested  by 
deputies  robs  him  of  all  hope,  208 ; 
tenders  his  resignation  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  ib. ;  inoti(m  of  Virchow  di- 
rected against  his  proposed  increase 
of  taxes,  210,  214. 

Hirsch,  Dr.,  directs  the  organlsuition  of 
trades-unions,  vii.  154;  criticised  by 
the  ITatzfeld  group,  ib. 

Jfirschfeld,  (Jen.  von,  successes  of,  in 
the  Palatinate,  i.  390. 

jri»tnri»ch-tiolitigchen  BlfUter^  words  of 
Deputy  Jorg  in,  vii.  179. 


Hobart  Pacha  in  command  of  a  Bqua<i- 
ron  In  Greek  waters,  vi.  461. 

Hofmann,  Herr  von,  Austrian  commis- 
sioner in  Jlolstein,  agrees  with  Ga- 
blenz,  iv.  267 ;  presented  to  Bismarck, 
294:  maintains  the  rights  of  Augus- 
tenuurg,  ib. ;  elaborates  estimate  for 
department  of  finance,  vi.  40 ;  denies 
Customs  Parliament's  lurisdiction 
over  Hessian  wine-tax,  vii.  45,  46. 

Hoheulolie,  Prince,  declares  Bavaria's 
entrance  into  North  German  Confed- 
eration impossible,  vi.  69.  70;  state- 
ment of,  to  Lower  Chamber  at  31  u- 
nich,  150.  note ;  Federation  of  States 
desired   by,   152;   advises   Bavarian 
Lower  Chamber  to  confirm  treaties, 
327;  declares  that  in  any  difficulty 
between  France  and  Prussia,  Bava- 
rian people  would  decide,  337 ;  select- 
ed as  first  vice-president  of  the  (/US- 
I      toms  Parliament,  vii.  23;   addresses 
I      circular  note  to  the  Powers,  177 ;  at- 
'      tack  upon,  bv  clerically  inclined  foes 
I     of  Prussia,  219. 

;  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst,  Count 
Chlodwig  von,  becomes  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Bavaria,  vi.  248 ;  character  of, 
ib. ;  invites  Southern  States  to  a  Miu- 
I  isterial  conference,  249 ;  presents  his 
political  views,  250-252 ;  satisfied  with 
I  result  of  the  conference,  253 ;  submits 
draft  of  plan  for  Federal  Union,  2C5- 
268 ;  fruitless  endeavors  of,  270 ;  his 
warning  against  extreme  centraliza- 
tion in  vain,  290;  demands  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  secure  greater 
strength  to  Bavaria.  324 ;  bitter  con- 
flicts in  store  for  his  Ministry,  325 ; 
starts  for  Berlin  to  intercede  with 
Bismarck,  330. 

Hohenzollern-Auerswald  Ministry  de- 
cided upon,  li.  347. 

Hohenzollern  candidacy  for  the  Span- 
ish throne,  vii.  28»-31i). 

Hohenzollern,  Prince  Anton  von,  pro- 
posed as  oflicial  President  of  the  Min- 
istry, il. »«. 

Holder,  WUrtemberg  National  Liberal, 
gives  hearty  support  to  Government, 
vii.  444. 

Houghton,  Lord,  protests  against  Jug- 
glery of  words  In  Luxemburg  guar- 
anty, vi.  211. 

Hoverbeck  antagonizes  military  bill, 
vi.  302 ;  protests  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  368. 

Humboldt,  Wilnelm  von,  pronounces 
a  Fe<leral  tribunal  to  be  the  kevstone 
of  every  well-ordered  constitution,  vi. 
183. 

Hungary,  old  leaders  of,  encouraged,  v. 
82 ;  press  of,  assumes  a  loftv  tone,  vi. 
448 ;  Bismarck  desires  the  friendship 
of,  449. 

Hnyn,  Gen.,  supports  theory  of  Hess, 
iii.  301. 

Hvidt,  "Eider-Danish"  leader,  enters 
Danish  Cabinet,  iii.  51. 

Immaculate  Conception,  doctrine  of, 
proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  vii. 
167, 168. 
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Imperial  party,  at  Gotha,  approve  the 
Cfoiistitutiou  of  May  26,  i.  412. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  disciusion  in 
Heichstag  regarding,  vii.  74. 

Inclividualism,  Germanic,  i.  6;  effect 
of,  14 ;  strengthened,  67  et  geq. 

Industrial  pursuits,  regulation  of,  vli. 
77. 

International  Working-men's  Associa^ 
tion,  organization  of,  vii.  145. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  olfers  Napo- 
leon assistance  for  protection  of  Holy 
Father,  vi.  410;  will  send  troops  to 
iioine  to  protect  the  Pope,  411:  pro- 
poses personal  conference  with  Napo- 
leon, tb. ;  revolution  in  Spain  causes 
lier  to  flee  across  the  French  frontier, 
412 ;  Bismarck  joyful  at  her  deposi- 
tion, 413,  note;  action  of  adherents 
of,  vll.  289. 

Isenburg,  a  prince  of ,  opposed  to  Hesse's 
entering  North  German  Confederal 
tion,  vi.  259. 

Ismail,  Egyptian  Khedive,  invites  po- 
tentates of  Europe  to  be  present  at 
opening  of  Suez  Canal,  vii.  135. 

Italy,  her  efforts  for  freedom  and  unity 
find  sympathy  in  Prussia,  il.  366; 
foundation  laid  for  the  future  unity 
of,  383 ;  keeps  her  army  on  a  war- 
footing,  iv.  6;  belief  throughout,  of 
rupture  between  France  and  the  Ger- 
man Great  Powers,  7 ;  deficit  in  her 
finances,  t6.  ;  particularism,  or  "  the 
municipal  spirit,"  in,  ib. ;  Jubilation 
in,  over  treaty  with  France,  19 ;  hope 
aroused  in,  by  embarrassment  of 
Austria,  26 ;  desires  to  conclude  treaty 
with  Pru88iaj202  ;  indecisive  attitude 
of,  216  ;  auspicious  star  shining  upon, 
227 ;  treaty  with  Prussia,  354 ;  in- 
creases the  strength  of  her  army,  389 ; 
receives  assurance  of  Prussian  assist- 
ance, 399,  400 ;  mobilization  of  army, 
400 ;  scorns  French  favors,  423 ;  for- 
feits Napoleon's  favor,  453  ;  not  will- 
ing to  accept  Venetia  as  a  gift  from 
France,  451 ;  begins  the  struggle  with 
Austria,  v.  77;  composition  of  her 
army,  ib. ;  her  generals  ignorant  of 
enemy's  position, 95 ;  her  army  crosses 
the  Mincio,  97  ;  declines  the  offers  of 
Napoleon,  257  ;  rejoices  over  Prussia's 
victories,  ib. ;  will  not  accept  Venice 
as  a  gift  from  France,  269  ;  incretised 
demands  of,  328 ;  concludes  armistice 
witli  .\u8tria,  426  ;  peace  negotiations 
with  Austria,  476;  treatv  of  peace 
signed,  Oct.  3,  478;  probable  position 
or,  in  case  of  war  between  Prussia  and 
France,  vi.  5,6 ;  desires  to  participate 
in  council  of  Great  Powers,  203 ;  seri- 
ous state  of  affairs  in,  382;  Ricasoll 
Ministry  submits  a  bill  to  Second 
(Chamber  in  relation  to  affairs  of  the 
<'hurch,  386;  vote  of  lack  of  confi- 
ilence,  and  dissolution  of  Chamber, 
;^ ;  Katazzi  forms  new  Cabinet,  388  ; 
rumors  of  a  Franco-Italian  alliance, 
389 ;  growing  agitation  in  favor  of  an 
expedition  against  Home,  390 ;  indig- 
nant at  command  of  French  Minister 


of  War,  ib,;  enlistment  opene<l  by 
Garibaldi  in  all  the  cities,  t6..-peo])le 
filled  with  indignationagainst  France, 
391;  refrains  from  seeking  revenge 
for  blow  received  at  Mentana,  39i  ; 
opposed  to  Euro^an  conference,  398 ; 
bond  of  friendship  with  France  seems 
completely  severed,  402;  demands  re- 
turn to  the  conditions  of  the  Septem- 
ber treaty,  408,  400  ;  proposes  defen- 
sive alliance  with  France  and  Austria 
to  settle  all  political  questions,  4U9 ; 
Southern  Tyrol  as  essential  as  Konie 
to  a  Unitea  Italy,  ib.;  Spanish  and 
French  plan  against,  blown  into 
atoms,  412  ;  hatred  of  greater  number 
of  people  of,  for  everything  French, 
vii.  118;  relations  of ,  to  the  Poi>e,  119- 
121 ;  contributes  money  toward  con- 
structing railway  over  St.  Gothard, 
278 ;  excitement  in,  against  France, 
474 ;  neutrality  of,  assured,  488,  489. 

Jackmann,  Capt.,  attacks  Danish  fleet, 
ill.  313. 

Jacobi  negotiates  with  Moltke,  v,  40 : 
severely  branded  by  Guelph  press.  .V*. 

Jacoby,  J.,  remark  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  1.291. 

Jarras,  Gen.,"  Souvenirs"  of,  referred 
to,  vi.  408,  note;  statement  of,  vii. 
247.  note ;  "  Souvenirs  "  of,  281,  note. 

Jesuits  the  Pope's  chief  reliance,  vii. 
172 ;  ready  to  foment  an  active  agita- 
tion against  Prussia,  173 ;  papers  sub- 
ject to  their  influence  open  a  cross- 
fire upon  the  Bismarck  &f inistry,  ib. ; 
redoubled  activity  on  part  of,  in 
France  and  Germany,  178  ;  endeavor 
of,  to  make  the  states  subject  to  the 
Church,  253. 

John.  King  of  Saxony,  has  interview 
with  Manteuffel,  ill.  285 ;  writes  to 
King  William,  287;  entered  the  lists 
against  Prussia  from  motives  of  po- 
litical conviction,  v.  515 ;  willing  to 
join  a  new  Confederation,  ib. ;  recon- 
ciled with  royal  house  of  Prussia,  510. 

Jolly.  President  of  Baden  Ministry, 
policy  of,  vi.  433. 

Jordan,  Wilhelm,  on  Polish  affairs,  i. 
•236. 

Jtirg,  Deputy,  of  Bavaria,  attacks  trea- 
ties with  S'orth  German  Confedera- 
tion, vi.  328 :  describes  general  iH>liti- 
cal  situation  in  Baviiria,  vii.  179; 
reads  report  of  committee  to  Bava- 
rian House,  436;  develops  his  theory 
of  armed  neutrality,  437 ;  his  judg- 
ment impaired  by  party  feeling,  438  ; 
his  ignorance  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  statesmanship,  439. 

Joseph  II.,  Emperor,  attempts  at  re- 
form, 1. 17. 

Jutland,  Danish  party  win  numerouB 
followers  in.  iii.  25;  military  opera- 
tions begun  ill,  307. 

Kanzler,  Gen.,  commands  Papal  troops, 
vi.  .'^1  :  collects  his  scattered  troops 
in  Home,  392. 

Kardorff,  11  err  von,  proposes  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  income  of  Han- 
over,  vi.  360, 361. 
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Karolyi  has  conversation  with  Bis- 
marck, 11.  621 ;  causing  great  excite- 
ment in  Vienna,  523 ;  takes  Austrian 
despatches  to  Berlin,  iv.  35 ;  sends 
telegram  to  Count  Mensdorff,  38;  sum- 
moned toVienna  for  consultation,  64 ; 
has  sharp  discussion  with  Bismarck, 
(>l-69;  gives  Bismarck  communica- 
tion from  Austrian  Government,  150 ; 
asks  about  Prussia's  preparations  for 
war,  349 ;  explains  Austria's  interpre- 
tation of  treaty  of  Juno  14,  v.  335. 

Kehl-Strasburg  bridge  destroyed,  vli. 
446. 

Keiserlins,  Count,  Prussian  consul-gen- 
eral  at  Bucharest,  instructed  by  Bis- 
marck, vi.  449. 

Keratry  shows  advantage  to  Prussia 
of  St.  Gothard  railway,  vii.  279 ;  eager 
to  take  up  the  sword  against  Prussia, 
335 :  protests  against  Gramont's  hesi- 
tation, 384. 

Kern,  Dr.,  summoned  to  the  conference 
on  Neuch4tel,  ii. 310  ;  discusses  Fred- 
erick William  IV.'s  conditions,  ib. 

Ketteler,  Bishop,  of  Mainz,  vi.*259; 
hand  in  hand  with  Dalwigk  in  oppos- 
ing Liberal  Majority  in  Darmstadt, 
vif.  174. 

Kiel,  rights  of  University  of,  treated 
with  contempt,  ill.  118 ;  university  of, 
celebrates  birthday  of  Augustenburg, 
iv.  167. 

Kirchmann,  Herr  von,  recommends 
that  estimates  for  navy  be  provided 
for  by  pro  rata  assessment,  vi.  290; 
calls  attention  of  Reichstag  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  Federal  system  of 
accounts,  vif  72,  73. 

Kissingen,  engagement  of  Prussian  and 
Confederate  armies  at,  v.  363 ;  victory 
of  the  Prussians,  366. 

Ktad(ieradat9ch  caricatures  Bavarian 
stafT-oflicers,  vi.  9. 

Klenze  at  Frankfort,  ii.  186 ;  asks  Prus- 
sia's support,  ib. 

Knuth,  Count,  amends  the  truce-com- 
pact of  Manderstrom,  i.  263. 

Koniggratz,  battle  of,  v.  193  et  seq.  : 
losses  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  army 
at,  237 ;  impression  produced  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  battle,  ib. ;  sentiments  in 
(lermany  regarding,  238 ;  crushing 
effect  of,  in  Austria,  239 ;  joy  in  Italy 
over,  ib. 

Konigsberg,  Provincial  Estates  ask  for 
the  enforcing  of  Law  of  May  22,  1815, 
i.  118. 

Konneritz,  Herr  von,  Saxon  commis- 
sioner, excites  dissatisfaction  in  Ber- 
lin, iii.  425. 

Kossuth  begins  a  democratic  move- 
ment, I.  137. 

"  Kreuzzeitung"  party,  leaders  of,  fear 
the  loss  of  their  influence,  ii.  341;  siip- 
IK)rt  Prussian  Ministry  uncondition- 
ally, iv.  129  ;  join  in  auulation  to  Na- 
poleon, vi.  394. 

Krismanic,  Gen.,  head  of  Austrian  mili- 
tary o[)erations,  v.  6. 

Lnbouchere,  English  Radical,  criticises 
British  Government,  vi.  210. 


La  Gueronnifere,  an  ardent  Chauvinist 
and  enemy  of  Prussia,  vii.  106 ;  his 
opinion  of  Bismarck,  106, 107. 

La  Marmora,  Gen.,  prefect  of  the  Nea- 
apolitan  provinces,  iv.  16 ;  summoned 
to  Turin,  ib. ;  secret  journey  to  Paris, 
•6.;  advocates  the  September  treaty, 
20;  calls  attention  of  Turin  Cham- 
bers to  advantages  of  treaty,  23 ;  de- 
termines on  reduction  of  the  army, 
ib. ;  states  Italy's  policy  to  Count  Use- 
dom,  203;  policy  of,  2OI-206;  suspi- 
cious of  Prussia's  motives,  217;  nis 
feelings  In  regard  to  Giistein  treaty, 
228 ;  desires  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Austria,  229;  important 
move  on  the  part  of,  281 ;  asserts  Italy's 
right  to  Venetia,  286 ;  doubtful  as  to 
Napoleon's  attitude,  318;  wishes  to 
receive  definite  proposals  from  Prus- 
sia, 319 ;  seeks  to  alarm  Austria,  336 ; 
tormented  by  doubts  and  suspicions, 
352;  continued  distrust  of  Prussia, 
392;  excited  at  arming  of  Austria, 
398;  not  willing  to  break  from  Prus- 
sia, 423 ;  but  prefers  to  acquire  Vene- 
tia in  peace,  424 ;  declares  it  impossi- 
ble for  Italy  to  disarm,  453;  chief  of 
staff  of  Italian  army,  v.  77 ;  not  dis- 
posed to  carry  on  war  energetically, 
79 ;  talks  about  granting  France  the 
boundaries  of  1814,  85 ;  has  interview 
with  Bernhardi,  86 ;  his  anger  against 
Prussia,  92 ;  sends  declaration  of  war 
to  Austrian  commander,  93 ;  disposal 
of  his  army,  97 ;  his  conduct  at  Cus- 
tozza,  101  et  seq.;  requests  his  dis- 
mis.Hal,  258 ;  opinion  of,  vii.  484,  486. 

Lamartine,  a  rival  of  Ollivier  to  mem- 
bership in  French  Academy,  vli.  253. 

Langensalza,  fight  at,  v.  71-73. 

Lanza,  a  grateful  admirer  of  France, 
vii.  471;  summoned  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel, 484. 

Lasker,  Edward,  shares  Twesten's 
views  regarding  draft  of  Constitution , 
vi. 75 ;  supports Bennigsen,  105;  coun- 
sels caution  in  regard  to  long  terms 
of  election  to  Reichstag,  114;  stands 
in  defence  of  greater  parliamentary 
rights,  170  :  desires  to  close  the  past 
in  peace,  171 ;  on  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  180 ;  joins  Miquel  in  mo- 
tion relating  to  South  (lernian  States, 
189;  sentiments  of,  in  relation  t<» 
Luxemburg,  191  ;  declares  for  general 
and  equal  election  rights,  19.3  ;  asper- 
ity of,  190;  asserts  tliat  agreements 
in  regard  to  money  questions  muj*t  be 
subiiiitte<l  to  Heiclisiag,  295  ;  seconds 
amendment  of  Liet>knecht  in  regard 
to  passiH>rt  bill,  304,  305  ;  introduces 
bill  in  Keichstag  for  abolition  of  legal 
restrictions  on  rate  of  interest,  .306: 
gratitied    at    Bismarck's  proniise  to 

J)lace  inortg.ige  system  within  the  in- 
luence  of  ReiclistHg,  307 ;  opposes 
Schweitzer's  Socialistic  principles, 
308:  bill  submitted  by,  passes  the 
House,  308,309  ;  presents  amendment 
to  bill  in  relation  to  labor  unions, 
310:    rejects  ideas  of  Lassalle   and 
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Wagener,  312 ;  on  breach  of  contract  l 
in  conseqaence  of  strike,  314 ;  Hpeeoh 
in  relation  to  rigbts  of  King  George,  I 
349,  note;  disciplinary  action  agaiuHt,  . 
oiiaccoantufparllamentaryspeecbeH,  ! 
370;  presents  bill  demanding  unre-  " 
stricted  liberty  of  speech,  371 ;  hi* 
original    bill    passed  bv  the    Lower 
House,  372, 373 ;  rejected  by  the  i:pj)er  . 
House,  374;    proposes  law  securnig 
members  of  representative  assemblies  i 
from  prosecution,  vii.  9-12;  declares  \ 
that    the   German  question    can  no 
longer  be  kept  down,  26;  makes  proi>-  | 
ositlon    in    Keichstag    to  withdraw 
franking  privileges,  62  ;  patriotic  ut-  \ 
terance  of,  in  Keichittug,  tW;   intro-  i 
duces  new  bill  to  regulate  industrial  ' 
pursuits,  77;  declares  that  members 
of  the  army  and  navy  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting,  190;   again  pre- 
sents his  motion  for  the  inviolability 
of  deputies,  ib.  ;  his  motion  adopted 
in  the  Keichstag,  but  defeated  in  the 
Federal  Council,  191 ;  motion  tt>  ex- 
tend the  Jurisdiction  of  tiio  Confede- 
ration meets  same  fate,  ib. ;  criticises 
Von   der    Ueydt's    management    of 
Prussian  finances,  198, 199 ;  his  attack 
on  army  budget  finds  repeated  echo 
on  the  Left,  200, 301 ;  delivers  acrimo- 
nious speech  against  duty  on  petro- 
leum, 206;  makes  motion  to  associate 
sugar-law    with    tariff   reform,   207; 
claims  that  the  Federal  army  budget 
had  been  legally  fixed  until  1871.  210 ; 
desires    that  disapprobation   of  the 
military  burden  fina  a  record  as  senti- 
ment of  the  House,  211 ;  his  motion 
rejected.  216;  speaks  words  of  warn- 
ing  against  negotiations    regarding 
disarmament,  220;  his  eagerness  to 
welcome  Baden   into  Confederation 
unabated,  ib. ;  moves  that  Reichstag 
sanction  Baden  treaty,  and  com  mends 
the  national  policy  of  Baden,  221 ; 
withdraws     his     motion     regarding 
treaty,  223;  views  of,  on  the  penal 
code,  225-227;    impression    made  in 
France  by  his  motion  advocating  ad- 
mission of  Baden,  246. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  views  of,  opposed 
by  Schulze-Delitzsch,  vi.  112 ;  his  idea 
or  state  assistance  to  labor  rejected 
by  Lasker,  312 ;  chanicter  of,  vii.  142, 
143;  antagonizes  the  Party  of  Prog- 
ress, 143;  proposes  that  the  state 
should  advance  capital  to  working- 
men's  societies,  ib. :  never  openly  ad- 
vocated abolition  of  private  property, 
144;  dies  of  a  wound  re^eivea  in  a 
duel,  145;  efTectof  his  death  on  com- 

flniunistic  societies,  153. 

Latour  d'Auvergne,  Prince,  votes  of,  in 
London  conference,  iii.  353  ;  takes  the 
place  of  Lavalette  in  French  Foreign 
Oflice,  vii.  128 ;  well-known  disincli- 
nation of,  to  Italy,  132  ;  discusses 
subject  of  triple  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon, ib. ;  agrees  with  Lavalette,  133 ; 
declines  portfolio  of  French  F'oreign 
Affairs,  234 ;  sends  Gen.  Fleury  to  St. 


Petersburg,  215 ;  instructs  the  French 
representative  at  Rome,  252;  to  be 
sent  as  envoy  to  Vienna,  459  ;  sent  to 
Vienna  again,  468;  his  arrival,  478; 
renews  proposal  for  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  ib. ;  in  ignorance 
of  Gramont's  negotiations,  481. 

Lauenburs,  Duchy  of,  joined  to  Den- 
mark, ill.  10. 

La  user,  Madrid  academician,  statement 
of,  in  relation  to  candidacy  of  Prince 
Leopold  for  Spanish  crown,  vii.  291, 
note ;  statement  of  Cerutti  to,  regard- 
ing Prince  Leopold,  312. 

Lavalette,  Marquis,  opposes  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys'  plans,  v.  249 ;  considers  it  bet- 
ter to  win  Prussia  by  friendliness  than 
by  threats,  471 ;  discusses  affairs  with 
fT6re-0rban,  vii.  114, 115;  resigns  the 
Foreign  Ofiice,  and  becomes  ambas- 
sador to  London,  127,  128;  discusses 
subject  of  triple  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon, 132,  133;  lacks  confidence  in 
practical  ability  of  OUivier,  235. 

LelxBuf  becomes  French  Minister  of 
War,  vii.  130 ;  evidence  of,  before  In- 
vestigating Committee,  331,  332 ;  urges 
precautions  in  view  of  probable  war, 
381 ;  proposes  that  war  reserves  be 
called  out  at  once,  382;  opposed  by 
Gramont,  383;  tenders  his  resignation, 
ib. ;  again  urges  advisability  of  mo- 
bilization, 405:  his  colleagues  accede 
to  his  demand,  ib.;  finds  war  senti- 
ment strong  at  St.  Cloud,  408;  Insists 
that  reserves  should  be  called  out  at 
once,  409 :  his  request  complied  with, 
410 ;  displeased  at  article  in  German 
official  Journal,  412,  413,  note :  inten- 
tion of,  to  resign,  if  European  Con- 
gress proposed,  416 ;  introiiuces  bills 
provitfing  for  arming  Garde  Mobile, 
416 ;  declares  France  ready  for  war, 
419,  420. 

Lebrun,  Gen.,  statement  of,  vii.  247, 
note:  sent  on  confidential  mission  to 
Vienna,  281. 

Ledru-Rollin,  in  exile,  vii.  85 ;  given 
permission  to  return  to  France, 
239. 

Lefebvre  de  Behaiue,  French  chargi 
iVaffaires  at  the  Prussian  court,  vi. 
233;  allows  Prussian  ofliclal  to  read 
despatch,  234 ;  directed  to  ask  Prus- 
sian Government  to  correct  mistake, 
236. 

Lehmann,  Orla,  member  of  political 
association  in  Copenhagen,  iii.  17; 
keeps  up  the  ••  Eider-Danish  "  propa- 
ganda, 24,  25;  legally  prosecuted  bv 
King  Christian,  26:  enters  the  Cabi- 
netof  Frederick  VI  r.,  51 ;  delivers  the 
royal  answer  to  the  petition  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,52:  on  the  action  of  tiie 
Danish  Government,  157. 

Leipzig  riots,  i.  83,  124. 

I^onhardt,  Minister  of  Justice,  suc- 
ceeds Count  Lippe  in  the  Mininry,  vi. 
372 ;  withdraws  appeal  from  decision 
of  disciplinary  triounal,  373;  stand 
taken  by,  removes  unfriendly  opposi- 
tion, 374;  raises  storm  in  Pnissian 
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Assembly,  vii.  185 ;  submits  bill  in  re- 
lation to  mortgages,  ib. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium,  seeks  to 
bring  about  accord  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  ii.  357 ;  believes  it  im- 
possible to  keep  Denmark  and  the 
I>uchies  together,  iii.  339 ;  sends  se- 
rious earning  to  Berlin,  347 ;  refuses 
to  sanction  election  of  Duke  of  Flan- 
ders to  throne  of  Roumanla,  vi.  415. 

Leopold,  Prince,  of  Uoheuzollern,  sus- 
gested  as  candidate  for  Spanish 
throne,  vli.  291 ;  has  interview  with 
Salazar  in  relation  to  it,  298,  299 ;  his 
disinclination  remains  unchanged, 
306 ;  anecdote  in  relation  to,  307,  note ; 
accepts  Spanish  crown  only  in  re- 
sponse to  fourth  solicitation,  318; 
wholly  without  knowledge  of  King 
William,  319;  begs  KingAVilliam  to 
sanction  hla  undertaking  as  an  act  of 
courtesy,  347 ;  Gramont  desires  him 
to  renounce  the  Spanish  crown.  347, 
348;  withdrawal  of  his  candidacy, 
361-364,  367,  369,  372-374,  376,  378,  381, 
382,381. 

Lerchenfeld,  Herr  von,  declared  happy 
in  his  death  by  Ruland,  vi.  327. 

Lescinsky,  Von,  becomes  chief  of  gen- 
eral stalT  in  Baden,  vl.  434. 

Le  Sourd  directed  to  interrogate  Prus- 
sian Government  regarding  Hohen- 
zoUern  candidacy,  vii.  322:  sends 
telegram  to  Gramont,  326 :  addresses 
inquiry  to  Herr  von  Thile,  ib.;  re- 
ceives another  despatch  from  Gra- 
mont, 339 ;  his  replv  not  awaited,  340 ; 
connection  of,  witn  article  in  Aord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ^M2 ;  pre- 
sents formal  declaration  of  war,  432. 

Lesser  States,  meaning  of  term,  i.  51  n.; 
approve  Schwarzenl>erg'8  policy,  319 ; 
condition  of,  359  et  seq.;  feeling  on 
proposed  £mpire,  ib.;  opinion  on 
Radowltz's  plan,  380;  keep  alive  the 
Austro-Prussian  quarrel,  457 ;  invited 
to  join  the  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  ii.  230;  they  refuse  to  enter 
into  a  war-iK)llcv,  \b. ;  disturbed  by 
Prussia's  plans  of  Union,  467 ;  guidine 
thought  in  the  policy  or,  632 ;  regard 
National  Association  with  horror,  iii. 
138 ;  exalted  by  circular  from  France, 
243;  bitter  feeling  in,  278;  no  enthu- 
slasm  in,  over  Austrian  and  Prussian 
victories,  337;  protected  by  Austria 
and  Prussia,  v.  12 ;  conquered  princes 
of,  beg  for  peace,  387  et  seq. ;  South 
Germans  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  peace,  436;  implore  to  be 
admitted  into  North  German  Confe<l- 
eration,  437 ;  have  no  desire  for  South 
German  Union,  439  et  st-q. ;  their  con- 
tribution to  the  war  indemnity,  442; 
specifications  about  TarilT-rnion,  ib. 

Levi,  Deputy,  patriotic  speech  of,  in 
Bavarian  House,  vii.  440. 

Lex  Regia,  meaning  of,  iii.  30. 

Liberal  press  in  (Germany  urges  active 
measures  against  Denmark,  iii.  137. 

Liberal  school,  defects,  and  the  beue- 
flta  conferred  by  it,  i,  C8. 


Liberty  of  speech  in  debate,  decisions 
of  the  courts  on,  vi.  367-374. 

Liebig,  investigations  of,  in  relation  to 
tobacco,  vii.  38,  note. 

Llebknecht  praises  Swiss  militia  sys- 
tem, vi.  301 ;  offers  amendment  to 
passport  law,  304,  305 ;  makes  speech 
full  of  hatred  to  Prussia,  306 ;  a  cos- 
mopolitan, 308 ;  pays  tribute  to  Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,  vii.  142 ;  an  able 
disciple  of  Marx,  153;  InltiutiHl  into 
the  doctrines  of  his  prophet,  155;  in 
conl  unction  with  Be  Del  calls  a  gen- 
eral congress  of  Social-Demooratic 
working-men's  societies,  156;  deems 
it  not  advisable  to  come  to  front 
openly,  157 ;  considers  communistic 
principle  embodied  In  platform  of 
Social-Democratic  Party,  158;  deslg- 
nate<i  as  editor  of  Der  loiksstctatt 
159;  has  little  idea  of  the  true  condi- 
tions and  views  among  the  peasants, 
160. 

LIghtenfeld,  Baron,  representative  of 
Holland  at  Paris,  broaches  the  sub- 
ject of  independence  of  Luxemburg 
to  French  Minister,  vi.  119, 120. 

Limburg,  political  status  of,  i.  234. 

Lindenau,  Minister  von,  reforms  magis- 
tracies in  Saxony,  i.  97. 

Lindenherg  guilty  of  intrigues  against 
William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  ii.  340. 

Lippe,  Count,  hostility  of  Liberals  to, 
vi.  24;  his  measures  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure meet  with  disfavor,  276;  in- 
stigates legal  action  against  Deputies 
Twesten  and  Frent«*l,367,368 ;  enters 
protest  against  action  of  House  in 
relation  to  freedom  of  debate,  369; 
obstinacy  of,  ib. ;  suspends  Twesten 
from  office,  371 ;  Government  becomes 
too  liberal  fcjr,  372. 

Loen,  Herr  von ,  Prussian  military  pleni- 
potentiary to  Russia,  Ii.  580. 

Loftus,  Lord  Augustus,  receives  from 
Bismarck  approval  of  European  con- 
ference, vi.  201 ;  announces  desires  of 
Enffland  in  regard  to  private  fortune 
of  Ring  George  of  Hanover,  348 ;  re- 
ceives communication  in  regard  to 
interview  of  Bismarck  with  Prince 
Jerome,  vii.  102;  reiK^rt  of,  369,  7iote  ; 
has  conversation  with  Bismarck.  391, 
392;  appeals  to  his  (jovernmeiit  to 
bring  strongest  influence  to  bear  ui>on 
French  Minister,  .'i83 ;  report  of,  on 
excitement  in  Paris  over  pro«i)ect  of 
war,  408;  not  in  position  to  warn 
France,  449,  460. 

Lola  Montez,  i.  135  et  seq. 

London  conference,  opening  of,  April 
25,  iii.  a'H  ;  adjourns,  355;  second  ses- 
sion  of.  May  4^  357;  rejoicing  'u 
Vienna  and  Berlin  at  action  of,  35^  . 
Denmark  declines  English  proiMjsul, 
»6.  ,•  Rechberg  risks  no  open  resih- 
tance  to  Bismarck,  361 ;  BernstoriV 
announces  Germany's  readiness  to 
consider  new  proiM)8ition«.  ib.;  his 
announcement  kindles  lively  discus- 
sion, 362:  Bismarck  not  inclined  to 
compromise,  ib. ;  Palmerston  endeav- 
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ors  to  arouse  In  Paris  demonstration 
against  Prussia,  363;  Napoleon  re- 
fuses to  countenance  such  movement, 
ib, ;  Bismarck  falls  Into  temporary 
inconsistency,  364;  Bechberg  favors 
removal  of  Danish  influence  in  the 
Duchies,  36D;  session  held  on  Mav  17 
opens  amid  great  suspense,  t6.,-  wnat 
did  Germany  actually  desire?  366; 
representatives  quarrel,  367 ;  courage 
of  the  Danes  arises,  t6. ,-  conference 
adjourns  to  May  28, 368 ;  Prussia  pro- 
poses to  claim  Schleswig-Holstein  for 
Augustenburg,  378;  agreement  of 
Austria,  379 ;  Bernstorli  and  Balan 
carefully  word  their  motion,  383; 
neutral  powers  fix  upon  the  Schley 
and  the  Dannevirke  as  the  future 
boundary,  384 ;  the  elevation  of  Au- 
gustenburg rejected  by  the  neutral 
Powers,  :i85 ;  the  German  plenipoten- 
tiaries discuss  the  proposition,  ib. ; 
session  adiourns  to  June  2 ;  confiden- 
tial talk  between  German  and  neu- 
tral Powers,  386 ;  Russia  conveys  the 
claim  of  Gottorp  to  Oldenburg,  388 ; 
Danes  will  not  accept  the  line  of  the 
Schley,  ib. ;  offer  extension  of  truce 
till  Jane  26,389;  Prussia  begins  ne- 
gotiations with  Hereditary  Prince, 
\b. ;  interview  between  Bismarck  and 
Augustenburg.  i6. ,'  Bemstorff  brings 
forward  Prussian  motion,  399 ;  Danes 
protest,  ib, ;  Russia  objects,  ib. ;  Clar- 
endon supports  Russia,  and  Latour 
favors  Prussia,  400 ;  the  motion  lost, 
ib.;  new  proposition  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  401 ;  session  of  June  22, 402 ; 
work  of  the  diplomats  at  an  end,  403 ; 
closing  session  of  conference,  June 
25,  ib.;  puts  an  end  to  danger  of 
European  war,  vi.  390. 

London  International  Association,  ac- 
tivity of,  vii.  98. 

London  Protocol,  lii.  66,  72,  78,  81,  82, 
84,  85,  86.  89,  120,  136,  178.  | 

London,  public  opinion  in,  in  favor  of  , 
Poland,  ii.  577. 

Louise,  Princess,  wife  of  Prince  Chris-  I 
tian  of  Glucksburg,  iii.  59.  i 

Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  activity  of,  i.  98; 
forms  a  Liberal  (/Hbiiiet,  135. 

Louis  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  accession  ' 
of,  iii.  323 :  orders  the  mobilization  of 
his  army,  iv.  409 ;  otfers  King  William  , 
joint  possession  of  castle  of  Nurem-  I 
berg,  V.  453  j  escorts  Napoleon  to  Aus- 
trian frontier,  vi.  238;  jealous  of  his  | 
sovereign  rights.  248.  i 

Louvet,  Freucu  Minister  of  Commerce, 
vii.  238.  I 

Li) we  (Calbe)  voted   for  by  Party  of  I 
Progress  for  vice-president  of  North 
(lerman  Reichstag,  vi.  288;  considers 
alliances  with  North  German  Confed- 
eration most  valuable,  331 :  deplores  I 
wasteful  expenditure  upon  navy,  vii.  | 
69  ;  advocates  economy  in  army  bud- 
get. 201. 

L<5wenstein,  Baron,  sent  on  mission  to  i 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  iii.  44. 

L5weustein,  Priuoe,  proposes  compro- ! 


mise  for  confirmation  of  treaties,  vl. 
329,  330 :  his  amendment  rejected  by 
Lower  House  of  Bavaria,  334. 

Lubeck,  Superior  Court  or  Appeals  of, 
designated  as  deciding  tribunal,  vi. 
182, 184 ;  bound  by  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  vii.  34. 

LUttichau,  Gen.,  dissents  from  resolu- 
tion of  Danish  council  of  war.  iii.  272 ; 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  274. 

Luxemburg  desired  by  France,  vi.  47 ; 
opinions  as  to  its  value  by  Bismarck, 
Von  Moltke,  and  Roon,  51 ;  question, 
development  of,  116;  French  diplo- 
matic agents  sent  to,  117 :  negotiations 
in  regard  to,  between  France,  Prus- 
sia, Holland,  and  the  Great  Powers, 
117-166 ;  relations  of,  to  Holland,  118 ; 
people  of,  desire  to  continue  in  their 
present  condition,  119 ;  made  a  for- 
tress of  the  German  Confederation  by 
the  Great  Powers,  121, 122;  relations 
with  Belgium,  122 ;  independence  of, 
favored  by  King  William  of  Prussia, 
124, 126 ;  question  of,  leads  to  irritated 
excitement,  201 ;  deputation  from  City 
of,  express  regret  at  departure  of 
Prussians,  203;  continues  a  member 
of  German  Customs  Union,  210 ;  Prus- 
sian troops  withdraw  from,  ib. ;  criti- 
cal aspect  of  Luxemburg  question, 
387 ;  Italians  take  no  interest  in,  389, 
390 ;  telegraph  treaty  with  North  Ger- 
many ratified,  vii.  71. 

Lyons,  Lord,  statement  of  Gramont  to, 
vii.  339;  has  interviews  with  Gramont. 
347,  348,  374 ;  surprised  at  action  of 
French  Government,  374;  his  criti- 
cisms make  no  impression  upon  Gra- 
mont, 375;  counsels  moderation  on 
part  of  France,  382 ;  receives  request 
from  Gramont,  386. 

Madvig,  philologist,  member  of  polit- 
ical association  in  Copenhagen,  iii.  17. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  ii.  376. 

Magne,  Minister  of  Finance,  engaged  in 
contention  with  Forcade,  Minister  of 
Interior,  Til.  130;  technical  skill  and 
pliable jwlitics  of,  234. 

Magyar  Revolution,  progress  of  the,  i. 
334;  crushed,  395. 

Magyars,  national  pride  of,  has  great 
weight  with  Bismarck,  vi.  448. 

Malaret,  Baron,  fabrications  of,  insti- 
gated by  Drouyn  de  lihuvs,  v.  261; 
sends  communication  to  his  Govern- 
ment from  Italy,  vi.  380;  his  corre- 
spondence used  oy  Rothan,  391,  note: 
receives  despatch  from  Gramont,  vii. 
469  ;  his  statement  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel, 477;  sends  despatch  to  Grain(»nt. 
481 ;  Gramont  conducts  negotiations 
through,  486. 

Malgazzi,  a  patriotic  Italian,  sent  on 
secret  mission  to  Vienna  by  La  Mar- 
mora, iv.  282;  his  proposal  meets  ap- 
proval from  various  sides,  283. 

Mallinckrodt,  Herr  von,  makes  bitter 
attack  on  Prussia,  vi.  83,  84;  on  the 
significanceof  offensive  and  defensive 
alliances,  331 ;  his  assertions  replied 
tobyMiquel,332. 
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Malmesbury,  Lord,  sends  Lord  Cowley 
to  Vienna,  to  mediate,  il.  368;  invites 
representatives  of  Great  Powers  to 
conference,  iii.  87. 

Mai  mo,  arrival  of  Danish  minister. 
Count  Knut,  at,  1.  263;  rejection  of 
compact  brings  about  fresh  £uro- 
l>ean  complications,  266. 

Manderstr5m,  Count,  communicates  to 
Count  Pourtales  and  the  Danish  Cabi- 
net the  outlines  of  a  truce-compact,  i. 
262;  on  new  Constitution  of  Denmark, 
iii.  159. 

Munteuffel  made  minister  of  the  Prus- 
rtian  Diet,  i.  200 ;  sent  to  effect  a  com- 

Sromise  with  Austria,  ii.  92 ;  letter  to 
chwarzenberg,  106;  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  Confederate  ][)resi(lency, 
lb, ;  proposes  an  alliance  with  Austria, 
110;  Scnwarzenberg  replies,  ib.;  on 
Prussia's  aid  in  solving  the  Eastern 
(Question,  253;  fails  in  obtaining  audi- 
ence of  Prussian  queen,  345;  sends 
protest  to  Vienna,  358  ;  takes  steps 
for  settlement  of  Augiistenburg 
claims,  ill.  75;  seeks  aid  of  Professor 
Pemice,  76 ;  communicates  royal 
wishes  to  ambassadors,  85 ;  feels  in- 
suit  at  Denmark's  action,  103 ;  in- 
structs Prussian  representative  at 
Frankfort,  104 ;  character  and  views 
of,  283 ;  interview  of,  with  King  John 
of  Saxonv,  285 ;  with  Beust,  286 ;  ar- 
rives at  Hanover,  287 ;  goes  to  Vienna 
with  instructions  from  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, 294 ;  graciously  received  bv 
the  emperor,  2^ ;  agreement  of,  wltu 
Werther  and  Rechberg,  3(H ;  sent  to 
Vienna  with  instructions,  iv.  135 ;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Sohleswig,  220 ; 
takes  vigorous  measures  InBcliIes  wig, 
253 ;  determines  to  perform  his  diffi- 
cult task,  257;  raises  storm  among 
Germans,  259;  issues  manifesto  to 
people,  260  ;  has  unpleasant  dealings 
with  Minister  of  Finance,  261 ;  does 
not  wish  to  be  hampered  with  instruc- 
tions, 262;  makes  an  impressive 
speech,  263;  threatens  to  arrest  Prince 
of  Avignstenburg,  269;  activity  of,  in 
8chleswig,272 :  disbands  associations, 
289  :  has  interview  with  Gablenz  and 
Hofmann,  292 ;  sends  protest  to  Ga- 
blenz  in  regard  to  Augustenburg  dem- 
onstrations, 293 ;  speaks  in  favor  of 
war,  322;  tiines  with  General  von 
(;ablenz,433;  writes  to  King  William, 
ih.  ;  declares  i)eople  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  not  inclined  to  active  re- 
sistance, 490;  commands  division  of 
Prussian  army,  v.  28 ;  succeeds  Falck- 
enstein  in  command  of  army,  373 ;  in- 
structed to  emphasize  power  of  nubile 
opinion  in  Prussia,  428  ;  has  audience 
with  Emperor  of  Russia,  430. 

Marcoartu,accountof,relatingto  Prince 
Leopold  and  Spanish  crown,  vii.  291, 
note. 

♦•  Marianne,  La,"  1.  125. 

Maria  Theresa,  Introduces  reforms,  i. 
17;  saying  of,  in  regard  to  Piedmont, 
vl.  432. 


Marker,  Arohivar,  and  Count  StiUfried, 
descendants  of  a  common  progenitor, 
vl.  417. 

Marmora,  La,  regards  French  alliance 
as  only  remedy  for  troubles  in  Italy, 
vi.  403. 

Marriage,  bill  relating  to,  vil.  5,  6. 

Marx.  Karl,  devotes  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  working-man's  condition, 
vii.    141 ;    makes   London  his  head- 

Juarters,  ib. ;  connection  of,  with  the 
nternational  Working-men's  Asso- 
ciation, 145;  begins  publication  ot 
work,  entitled  **  Capital,"  146 ;  theory 
of  work,  146-152 ;  undertakes  institu- 
tion of  an  effective  propaganda,  162, 
153. 

Massari  referred  to  in  note^  vi.  403; 
biographer  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  vii. 
478. 

Mathy,  President  of  Baden  Ministry, 
corresponds  with  Bismarck,  vl.  433; 
death  of,  ib, 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  shot  in  Mexico, 
vi.227. 

Max,  King  of  Bavaria,  his  attitude 
towards  Dahlmann's  scheme,  1.  187; 
on  the  German  Confederation,  11. 282 ; 

£lans  proposed  to  the  Confeilerate 
»iet,  283 ;  angered  at  the  obstinacy  of 
his  Estates,  318;  tries  his  fortune 
with  the  Prussian  ruler,  423-425 ;  sum- 
moned to  return  home  by  City  Coun- 
cil of  Munich,  Hi.  202 :  called  to  place 
himself  at  head  of  German  people, 
218 ;  favors  Augustenburg,  219 ; 
troubled  at  war  measures  of  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  ai9 ;  death  of,  321. 

Mayence  demanded  by  France,  v. 
418. 

Mazzlni,  a  leader  of  the  Republican 
Partv  of  Action,  vl.  383 :  sends  a  note 
to  Bismarck  asserting  tiiat  Napoleon 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  had  concluded 
an  alliance  against  Prussia,  400;  per- 
sists in  his  statements,  401,  433;  his 
agents  spread  doctrines  Inimical  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  vii.  118. 

Mecklenburg,  no  citizen  of,  could  take 
a  journey  without  Ministerial  sanc- 
tion, vi.  304 ;  bound  by  commercial 
treaty  with  Prance,  vii.  34. 

Meding,  statements  of,  usually  reliable, 
vi.  \Z\^vote:  asserts  that  declaration 
of  war  is  not  distant,  213 ;  documents, 
etc.,  in  his  "M^^moires"  regarding 
conduct  of  King  (4eorge,  367,  rutt^ : 
"  M^nioire«"  of,  referred  to  In  rela- 
tion to  Spanish  affairs,  411,  note. 

Mege,  Deputv.  l)ecomes  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  vii.  272. 

Meier,  of  Bremen,  favors  maintenance 
of  powerful  German  navy,  vl.  158; 
advocates  extension  of  commercial 
treaties  to  Spanish  colonies,  vll.  29. 

Menabrea  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Vicliy,  iv.  12  ;  interview  with 
Napoleon.  13;  goes  to  Paris,  14;  re- 
turns to  Turin,  t6. ,-  called  to  the  pre- 
miership of  Italy,  vi.  3a3, 394  ;  regards 
French  alliance  as  only  remedy  for 
troubles  in  Italy,  403;  participates  in 
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negotiations  concerning  triple  alli- 
ance, vii.  109;  demands  extension  of 
Italian  frontier  to  the  Isonzo,  119; 
discusses  triple  alliance  with  Bouber 
and  Beust,  119,  120;  refrains  from 
laying  draft  of  treaty  before  his  col- 
leagues, 131 ;  asks  Austria  to  influ- 
ence Napoleon  to  remove  his  troops 
from  liome,  132 ;  Italian  Cabinet  no 
longer  under  guidance  of,  471. 
Mensdorff-Pouilly,  Count,  replaces 
Kechberg  in  Austrian  Cabinet,  iii. 
475;  character  of.  iv.  29;  perplexity 
over  the  Schleswig-Holstein  matter, 
30;  dependence  on  his  counsellor, 
Herr  von  Biegeleben,  31 ;  causes 
Biegeleben  to  urepare  Austrian  de- 
spatches, 32;  aissatisfled  at  de- 
spatches from  Prussia,  58;  desires  to 
discuss  affairs  with  Bismarck,  64 ; 
protests  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  military  in  the  Duchies,  106; 
sends  official  protest  to  Berlin  against 
Prussia's  acts  in  Duchies,  118:  dis- 
likes Bismarck's  proposal  to  call  rep- 
resentative assembly,  124:  discusses 
question  of  assembling  Estates  of 
Duchies,  125;   promises   to  prevent 

E reclamation  oi  Augustenburg,  and 
iments  existing  coolness  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  131,  132;  re- 
newed correspondence  of,  with  Bis- 
marck, on  Schleswig-Uolstein  affairs, 
149 :  does  not  wish  to  push  things  to 
an  issue  with  Prussia,  153 ;  instructs 
Gablenz  in  regard  to  demonstrations 
In  Schleswig-Holstein,  270;  recog- 
nizes seriousness  of  situation  in  Hol- 
stein,  307 ;  considers  it  advisable  to 
soothe  Italian  feelings,  317 ;  opposed 
to   premature   armament,   3^ ;   ex- 

Slains  movements  of  Austrian  troops, 
17 ;  warns  Austria  against  over-hasty 
preparations  for  war,  383  ;  sends  note 
to  Berlin  Cabinet,  384 ;  regards  dan- 
ger of  war  averted,  389 ;  warns  Courts 
of  Ctissel  and  Hanover  to  maintain 
loyalty  to  Confederation,  439;  opposed 
to  nis  colleagues,  443 ;  protests  against 
Bismarck's  despatch  of  June  3,  482 ; 
emphasizes  dangers  of  aggressive 
measures,  v.  6;  visits  the  defeated 
Austrian  army,  282;  declines  to  pledge 
Austria's  withdrawal  from  Confede- 
ration, 311 ;  declines  French  sugges- 
tion for  division  of  Austrian  debt,  467. 

Mentana,  battle  of,  vi.  393;  Italy  re- 
frains from  seeking  revenge  for  blow 
at,  397. 

Mereier  de  Ijostande,  Baron,  has  audi- 
ence with  Prim,  vii.  315, 316 ;  sends  re- 
port of  this  conversation  to  Paris,  317 ; 
sends  telegram  to  Paris  Foreign  Office 
relating  to  HohenzoUern  afTair,  320; 
report  of,  in  relation  to  Thile's  decla- 
ration, 327,  328;  sends  despatch  to 
Gramont,  347. 

Metternich  on  the  "German  spirit," 
i.  40;  on  autonomy  of  the  German 
States,  43 ;  an  apt  aphorism  of.  44 ; 
outwits  Hardenberg.  45 :  on  the  Aus- 
trian boundaries,  48;  his  opposition 


to  the  Liberal  school  and  his  defence 
of  sovereignty,  59,  60:  establishes  a 
press  censorship  and  places  under  su- 
pervision the  entire  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  Germany,  61,62;  awaits  a  fa- 
vorable opportunitv  for  bringing  the 
Prussian  State  under  Austrian  lead- 
ership, 71 ;  endeavors  to  sublect  the 
press,  the  schools,  and  popular  snf- 
irage  to  police  supervision,  91 ;  con- 
vokes in  1834  at  Vienna  the  Ministers 
of  the  German  States,  96 ;  approves 
the  German  national  movement  of 
1849, 117  ;  approves  the  Prussian  plan 
of  campaign  (1832),  ib. ;  evades  the 
consideration  of  a  reform  in  the  Con- 
federate Constitution,  ib. :  decline  of 
his  power.  137  et  seq. ;  his  fall,  151  ; 
effect  of  his  fall,  152 ;  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  Confederation,  ii.  116  ; 
calls  idea  of  German  unity  abomi- 
nable, 364 ;  deliberates  with  Francis 
Joseph  and  Rechberg,  689  ;  favors  in- 
tegrity of  Danish  monarchy,  Iii.  32 ; 
on  European  balance  of  power,  36, 37 ; 
vexed  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  Danish 
king,  40;  remark  of  Beust  to,  on 
friendship  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria, vi.  237 ;  regarded  at  Paris  as  a 
friend  of  the  imperial  family,  441 ; 
transmits  proposal  from  Napoleon  to 
the  Austnan  court,  442 ;  summoned 
to  the  l\iilerics  by  Napoleon,  vii.  107 ; 
requests  Vitzthum  to  outline  draft 
expressing  Austrian  views,  108;  in- 
forms Vitzthum  that  war  cannot  be 
averted,  423 ;  accompanies  Vitzthum 
to  railway  station,  425:  letter  from 
Beust  to,  460,  note,  464-466 ;  presents 
Beust's  letter  to  Gramont,  468;  al- 
luded to  in  note  to  Chap.  V.,  492-497. 

Meyer,  of  WUrtemberg,  acquiesces  In 
policy  of  Government,  vii.  444. 

Mevsenbug,  Baron,  Baden  Minister,  ii. 
317,  319. 

Michaelis,  Reporter,  not  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate union  with  South  German 
States,  vi.  325,  326;  his  remarks  not 
based  upon  groundless  suspicions, 327 ; 
statement  of,  in  relation  to  compara- 
tive duties,  vii.  38,  note;  on  revenue 
and  assessments,  42. 

Miche  lis,  professor  of  Catholic  theology, 
remarks  of,  in  Prussian  Chambers,  v. 
489. 

Middle  Europe,  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  uncertainty  in,  vT.  380. 

Mieroslawski,  Gen.,  arrested  by  Prus- 
sian authorities,  i.  127 ;  victory  at 
Miloslaw  over  the  Prussians,  177  ;  lays 
down  his  arms,  ib.  ;  commands  revo- 
lutionary forces  in  Baden  and  the 
Palatinate,  386 ;  forces  Hannecken  to 
retreat,  391 ;  retires  to  Heidelberg, 
ih.  '  desires  a  democratic  republic  in 
Poland,  11.  526;  appointed  dictator, 
6a3. 

Minghetti  reproaches  the  Piedmontese, 
iv.  9 ;  sends  Marquis  Pepoli  to  Paris, 
ib;  his  misgivings,  12  ;  at  London, in- 
structed to  renew  proposal  for  alli- 
ance between  Italy,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
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land,  Tii.  486  *.  explains  Italy's  desires, 
4M. 

Miquel,  Johannes,  qnalifications  of,  as 
a  representativeofpeople  of  Hanover, 
Ti.  16 :  discusses  draft  of  Constitution 
in  Reichstag,  71-73 ;  desires  that  civil 
and  criminal  law  be  subject  to  Federal 
legislation,  100;  opposed  to  long  terms 
of  election  to  lieicustag,  114 ;  defends 
greater  parliamentary  rights,  170 ;  be- 
comes champion  of  the  Opposition, 
176;  earnest  speech  of,  on  Federal 
finances,  177,  178;  denounces  state- 
ment of  Vincke  and  Guelst  on  budget, 
181;  motion  of,  passed  unamended, 
182 ;  demonstrates  significance  of  pro- 
vision for  amendments  to  Constitu- 
tion, 186:  offers  motion  in  relation  to 
South  German  States,  189  j  makes 
masterly  speech  on  the  subject,  190 ; 
Miquel-Lasker  motion  accepted  by 
Eteichstag,  191 ;  proposes  address  in 
reply  to  speech  from  the  throne,  288 ; 
desires  that  officials  deviating  from 
law  in  regard  to  public  debt  be  liable 
to  prosecution  in  civil  courts,  303; 
speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  treaties 
with  South  German  States,  331,  332 ; 
speech  in  relation  to  rights  of  King 
George,  349,  note;  motion  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  debt,  vii.  i;^19 ;  in 
relation  to  Bavarian  delegates  to  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  24;  his  motion  in 
the  Reichstag  prevents  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Council.  68;  pro- 
poses additional  clause  to  bill  regard- 
ing Federal  debt.  58-61 ;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lasker  brings  in  new  bill  to 
regulate  industrial  pursuits,  77. 

Missunde,  attack  upon  fortifications  of, 
ill.  267,  268. 

Mittnacht.  Counsellor,  character  of,  vi. 
263;  desires  an  able  army  on  certain 
conditions,  264  :  elected  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Government  policy  in 
WUrtemberg,  379;  defends  action  of 
Wiirtemberg  in  election  of  delegates 
to  Customs  Parliament,  vii.  25 :  anx- 
ious to  avoid  rupture  with  Cham- 
'  bor,  441 ;  becomes  most  unreserved  of 
Nationalists,  444. 

Mochnacki,  Polish  chief  of  insurrec- 
tion, ii.  636. 

Mohl,  Herr  von,  deputy  of  Baden  Gov- 
ernment. Hi.  178;  author  of  "A  Crv 
of  Warning  against  Greatest  Peril,*^* 
vi.  318;  makes  bitter  attack  against 
Prussia,  319-323 ;  his  assertion  refuted 
by  Michaelis,326:  his  supi>osed  griev- 
ance disposed  of  by  Miquel,  332 ;  pro- 
phesies that  flourishing  industries 
would  be  destroyed  by  diminishing 
protection,  vii.  33 ;  introduces  motion 
in  relation  to  taxation  on  tobacco, 
35 ;  discusses  question  of  taxation  on 
'Wine,  44 ;  opposes  remission  of  duties, 
54,55. 

Moltke,  Count  Carl,  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Schleswig-Holstein,  i.  268; 
gublic  opinion  in  Prussia  and  in 
chleswig,  209;  enters  Danish  Minis- 
try, iii.  (k);   resigns  seat  in  Danish 


Cabinet,  67 ;  military  report  of,  142 ; 
plan  of  operations  of,  for  war  with 
Denmark,  264 ;  recommends  retain- 
ing position  once  secured,  293 ;  criti- 
cises opinions  of  Gens.  Hess  and 
lluyn,  301 ;  opinion  of,  on  sentiment 
in  army  on  annexation,  iv.  140 ;  gives 
deflnitestatementof  military  strength 
of  Prussia,  2f£i ;  receives  his  instruc- 
tions as  messenger  to  Italy,  381 ;  pre- 
fers to  begin  military  operations  at 
once,  479;  explains  military  position 
to  Steinmetz,  v.  25 ;  orders  Faleken- 
stein  to  break  up  8th  Confederate 
corps,  44 ;  sends  militia  and  garrison 
troops  to  Gotha,  46;  sends  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Falckensteiu,66;  grants 
truce  to  King  of  Hanover,  59 ;  confers 
with  Italy  about  strategic  combina- 
tions, 80;  plans  of  his  campaign  in 
Bohemia,  121  et  seq. ;  prepares  orders 
for  the  two  amiy  commanders,  183 ; 
instructions  to  Crown  Prince  regar«l- 
ing  battle  of  KSniggriitz,  199 ;  favors 
speedy  peace  with  Austria,  425;  com- 
missioned to  render  an  opinion  re- 
garding value  of  liUxemburg,  advise 
its  retention,  vi.  61 ;  in  favor  of  war 
with  France,  144 ;  shows  advantages 
of  existing  organization  of  Prussian 
army,  174,  175 ;  makes  new  proposal 
on  raising  revenue,  179;  has  inter- 
view with  Suckow  of  Wiirtemberg, 
436-437 ;  takes  part  in  debate  on  bud- 
get in  Reichstag,  vii.  69,  70;  absent 
from  Berlin  on  arrival  of  Gen.  von 
Boon,  359 ;  dines  with  Bismarck^  393 ; 
approves  of  despatch,  397;  believes 
Germany  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  France,  397,  398;  goes  to  Bran- 
denburg to  meet  king,  426;  has  no 
apprehension  of  French  invasion,  447. 

MonUeur  declares  military  measures 
justifiable,  vi.  203. 

Monrad,  Danish  theologian,  member  of 
political  association  In  Copenhagen, 
tit.  17 ;  enters  Danish  Cabinet,  61 :  at 
head  of  Danish  Cabinet,  217 ;  does 
not  value  English  proposal,  264. 

"  Monroe  Doctrine,'^  the,  of  Germany, 
vi.  237. 

Montalembert,  attitude  of,  on  Roman 
question,  vii. 253 ;  advocates  Ollivier's 
election  to  French  Academy,  i6. 

Montebello,  battle  of.  ii.  376. 

Montebello,  Gen.,  reports  quarrels  with 
the  Papal  authorities,  iv.  13. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of,  ordered  to  leave 
Spain,  vi.  412:  prospects  of,  as  a  can- 
didate for  Spanish  throne,  grow 
brighter,  300 ;  comes  forwArd  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  Constitution,  301 ;  his 
choice  favored  by  members  of  the 
Cortes,  ib.  ;  his  candidacy  distasteful 
to  Prim,  301,  302 ;  not  favored  by  Na- 
poleon, 3a3;  his  adherents  rapidly 
increase  in  number,  309;  death-Knell 
of  his  candidacy,  310. 

Morny,  Napoleon's  half-brother,  per- 
ceives that  a  change  of  internal  poiicv 
I  is  necessary,  vii.  83,  84 ;  makes  aa- 
1     vances  to  Ollivier,  86. 
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Moufltier,  Marqnis,  succeeds  De  Lhuys,  ; 
V.  471 ;  unfriendly  to  Bismarck,  vi.  | 
50 ;  instructions  of,  to  Benedetti,  con- 
ceniinK  Luxemburg.  52;  announces 
that  In'ance  is  inclined  to  alliance 
with    Prussia,  64 ;    sends   agents    to  ; 
Luxemburg  to  prepare  way  for  an-  ' 
nexHtion  to  France,  55,  117 ;  assure:! 
the  Netherlands  of  the  sympathy  of 
France,  117,  118;  endeavors  to  learn  ; 
probable  attitude  of  the  (jreat  Powers 
toward  annexation  of  Luxemburg  to  , 
France,    122,    123 ;    disappointed    at 
Beust's  views,  123;  declares  that  if 
Prussians  remain  in  Luxemburg  war  | 
must  be  the  consequence,  127 ;  tele- 
graphs   to    Benedetti    that   decisive 
moment  has  come,  131 ;  receives  visit 
from  Count  Goltz,  140  ;  suspicious  of  j 
Bismarck,  140, 141 ;  explanatory  state-  i 
ment  of,  in  French  Parliament,  14G; 
makes  inquiries  at  Vienna  as  to  pos-  , 
sibility    of    alliance    with    Austria 
against  Prussia,  147 ;  has  little  doubt 
or  verdict  of  Great  Powers,  149 ;  an- 
nounces to  Lord  Cowley  French  ap- 
proval of  European  conference,  202 ; 
a  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  Porte,  ' 
216 ;  boasts  that  French  Government 
is  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  self- 
interest,  216 ;  not  aesirous  of  conver- 
sation with  Bismarck,  225;  seeks  the 
company  of  (jortschakoff ,  ih. ;  agrees 
to  plans  of  Russia,  22G :  indignant  at 
violations  of  Treaty  of  Prague,  231 ; 
receives  copy  of  GortschakoiTs  letter 
to  Bismarck,  233 ;  shocked  and  sur- 
prised. 236;  writes  to  Lefebvre,  235, 
236;    decides  to  yield,  236;    advises 
French    interference    in   Italy,  392; 
sends  a  cutting  note  to  Florence,  393  ; 
sends  a  circular  note  to  the  European 
Governments,  394,  395 ;  accuses  Ra- 
tazzi  of  liaving  deceived  France,  401. 

Mi'ihler,  Herr  von,  Prussian  Minister 
of  Education  and  Public  Worship, 
patient  sympathy  of,  with  party  in 
Hesse,  vi.  11 ;  rigid  orthodoxy  of,  vli. 
184 ;  education  law  of,  217. 

Miilbe,  Gen.  von  der,  commands  Ger- 
man army-corps,  iii.  261. 

MiinchhauKen,  Baron  von,  criticises 
draft  of  Constitution,  vi.  81,  82. 

Munich,  sharp  struggle  in,  between 
Government  and  Second  Chamber, 
ii.  350. 

Munster,  Count,  favors  motion  in  the 
Reichsttig  for  responsible  ministers  at 
head  of  Federal  aepartments,  vii.  193. 

MuravieflP,  Gen.,  Russian  Governor  of 
Lithuania,  ii.  597. 

jMusard,  Madame,  mistress  of  King  of 
Holland,  said  to  have  been  bribed  by 
Fre«<*li  Kold,  vi.  130,  note. 

Nuchod,  conflict  at,  v.  148  et  seq, 

Nnpoleon  I.  declares  the  art  of  war  a 
matter  of  tact,  v.  5. 

Napoleon  III.,  effect  of  German  di.**- 
union  on  fortunes  of,  i.  28;  Prussia  and 
Austria  united  against,  39;  attitude 
of,  towards  Prussia  and  Austria,  451 
tt  i*eq. .  conversation  with  Count  Hatz- 


feldt,  453 ;  army  movements,  ii.  54 ; 
Frederick  William  IV.'s  attitude  to- 
ward, 56 ;  character  and  aims,  269  et 
seq, ;  supports  Frederick  William  IV. 
in  the  Neuch&tel  affair,  295 ;  invites 
Swiss  General  Dufour  to  Paris,  302 ; 
urges  conference  of  Great  Powers 
in  Paris,  307;  desires  friendship  of 
Frederick  William,  315;  utterances 
of,  to  Austrian  ambassador,  taken  as 
forerunner  of  war,  361 ;  declares  his 
peaceful  disposition  toward  Francis 
Joseph  mialtered,  ib.:  comes  to  an 
understanding  with  Cavour,  ib.;  keeps 
up  a  peaceful  appearance,  369;  de- 
clares that  Austria  has  broken  the 
peace,  371 ;  proposes  a  truce  to  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  379 ;  attempts  to  reconcile 
Austrian  Emperor  to  peace,  380 ;  his 
vexation  and  embarrassment,  383 ;  an- 
nounces his  reason  for  making  peace, 
386;  placed  in  a  dilemma,  410;  pre- 
sents an  alternative  to  Victor  Emman- 
uel, 411 ;  arranges  commercial  treaty 
with  England,  412 :  taken  in  by  Ca- 
vour, 414 ;  meets  Gennan  rulers  at 
Baden,  41  v  ;  bestows  onier  of  Legion 
of  Honor  on  King  of  Hanover,  419 ; 
meetsEmperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
at  Warsaw,  430 ;  speaks  decidedly  to 
Bismarck  about  affairs  in  Germany, 
602 ;  his  schemes  for  the  liberation  of 
Poland,  526 ;  condemns  the  Polish  out- 
break, 5Gi ;  will  not  withdraw  French 
garrison  from  Rome,  667;  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Red  Party,  675;  rumors 
of  his  offers  to  Austria,  589 ;  vexed  at 
Vienna  Act  of  Reform,  629;  declares 
the  integrity  of  Denmark  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  France,  iii.  106;  speech 
of  Nov.  6, 1863, 163 ;  invites  congress 
of  sovereigns  at  Paris,  t6.;  has  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  Prussia 
and  Russia,  164;  has  a  confldential 
talk  with  Goltz,  192;  feels  aggrieved  at 
England's  action,  200;  receu'es  (tort- 
Bchakoff's  proposal  coolly,  211;  wishes 
to  win  Prussia  for  an  ally,  252 ;  con- 
versation with  Count  Goltz,  2.'>3  ;  feel- 
ings of,  in  regard  to  capture  of  Dan- 
nevirke,  275 ;  delighted  at  embarrass- 
inentof  Russell,303;  expresses  himself 
on  the  side  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
340 ;  favors  a  popular  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants,341 ;  sorely  irritated  against 
England,  345 ;  his  support  migiit  be 
invaluable  for  Prussia,  347;  sends 
congratulatory  telegram  to  King  Wil- 
liam, 351 ;  approves  Bismarck's  plan 
of  action,  ih.;  makes  an  important 
move,  iv.  3;  continues  to  maintain 
the  French  garrison  in  Rome,  4;  re- 
nounces svmpathy  with  Italianerrors, 
5 :  recalls  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  t7>.';  his  great 
idea  of  a  congress,  6  :  rejects  proposal 
of  England  to  supi>ort  Denmark,?; 
seeks  to  break  the  Austro-Prusslan 
alliance,  9 ;  conference  with  Marquis 
Pepoli,  10;  personal  Interview  with 
Pepoli,  12 ;  attempt  made  at  Vichy  to 
influence  him,  ib.  ;  his  RomanProtee- 
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torate  a  burden,  13 ;  interriew  with 
General  Menabrea,  ib. ;  promises  the 
Turin  Cabinet  his  support  in  the 
event  of  an  Austrian  attaclc,  17; 
pleased  at  growing  ill  feeling  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  77:  favors  an- 
nexation of  Duchies  to  Prussia,  78 ; 
ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Prussia.  174 ;  will  allow  Italy  to  wage 
war  at  her  own  risk,  227 ;  averse  to 
strengthening  Austro-Prussian  alli- 
ance, 233 ;  invites  Goltz  to  dine,  234  ; 
declines  to  malce  pledges  in  advance, 
235 ;  recomnieudfl  a  liberal  j^rogramme 
to  Prussia,  237 ;  regrets  circular-let- 
ter, 241 ;  has  interview  with  Bismarck 
at  BiarritK,  245;  requests  Prussian 
king  to  write  to  him,  251 ;  expresses 
friendstiip  for  Prussia,  310 ;  on  com- 
pensation to  France,  32iB :  urges  ui^on 
Victor  Emmanuel  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  329;  advises  Nigra  as  to 
Italy's  action,  353 ;  recommends  cau- 
tion to  Italy,  392,  306  ;  again  suggests 
European  Congress,414 ;  prefers  Prus- 
sia to  Austria,  416;  dangerous  to  his 
dynasty  to  go  against  public  senti- 
ment, 418 ;  desires  to  liberate  Vene- 
tia,  420:  informs  Nigra  of  Austria's 
proposal,  421 ;  again  turns  his  friendly 
side  to  Goltz,  424 ;  in  no  happy  humor, 
446;  his  conduct  uncertain  and  am- 
biguous, 447;  thinks  out  a  programme 
for  a  congress,  448 ;  desires  peace,  and 
not  acquisition  of  territory,  450 ;  pro- 
ceeds with  preparations  for  congress, 
456-458;  announces  failure  of  plan, 
463;  proposes  to  Austria  to  remain 
neutral,  ib. ;  has  secret  understanding 
with  Austria,  465;  satistied  with  his 
work,  476;  brings  manifesto  before 
legislative  botly,  tb. ;  it  produces  great 
impression  tbrougliout  Europe,  476; 
feelings  of,  over  Prussian  victories, 
V.  244;  desires  to  be  acknowledged 
umpire  in  alfairs  of  Europe,  246; 
course  of,  with  respect  to  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Italy.  246-278; 
agrees  to  recommend  Prussian  terms 
to  Austria,  273;  his  embarrassment 
and  anxiety  hourly  increasing,  292 ; 
has  no  objection  to  North  Cierman 
Ccmfederatiun,  293;  satisfied  with 
(;oltz's  outline  of  peace  proposals, 
299 ;  again  changes  his  attitude,  326 ; 
]isks  for  I.andau  and  Luxemburg, 
395  ;  inconsistency  of,  on  question  of 
compensation,  411  et  srq.;  effect  on, 
of  pressure  of  his  confidential  ad- 
visers, 415 ;  goes  to  Vichy,  417 ;  ha» 
no  desire  to  reap  fresh  laurels  in  war, 
427 ;  gives  expression  to  his  personal 
views,  472;  renounces  the  so-called 
French  traditions,474;  irresolution  of, 
vi.  6;  desires  to  make  territorial  ac- 
quisitions to  api>ease  Fronoh  Chau- 
vinists, 50;  indignation  at  Prussia's 
unwillingness  to  form  offensive  al- 
liance with  France,  54  ;  tlecides  upon 
a  radical  change  in  his  internal  pt^l- 
icy,  tft. ,"  offeniled  at  King  William's 
speech    to    the   Prussian  Assembly,  I 


56 ;  summons  Baudin  to  Paris,  130 ; 
accepts  Luxemburg,  ib.;  wishes  of, 
about  to  be  realized,  131 ;  accuses 
Bismarck  of  duplicity,  142 ;  state  of 
mind  of,  daily  changing,  154  ;  receives 
communications  from  agents  of  King 
George  of  Hanover,  ib.;  assumes  a 
threatening  attitude,  155;  not  a  party 
to  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  221 ;  delights 
his  guests,  224  ;  in  carriage  with  Alex- 
ander  when  latter  is  shot  at,  226  :  his 
ready  wit,  227  ;  receives  intelligiMice 
of  death  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
ib. ;  fateful  feeling  that  his  star  was 
beginning  to  set,  228 ;  had  cast  from 
him  all  right  to  future  interference, 
236;  sends  letter  of  condolence  to 
Francis  Joseph,  237;  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  royal  honors,  238 ;  fre- 
quentlv  closeted  with  Beust,  239; 
fears  tuat  no  alliance  with  Austria 
could  be  kept  from  knowledge  of  Bis- 
marck, ib.;  departs  from  Salzburg, 
241 ;  no  doubt  of  his  desire  for  peace, 
380;  constrained  by  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  381 ;  forbids  Koine  to  be  made 
capital  of  Italy,  382;  withdraws  his 
troops  from  Rome,with  a  reservation. 
384 ;  corresponds  with  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  regard  to  securitv  of  Papal 
States,  385;  sends  Gen.  Fleury  to 
Italy,  ib.:  his  friendship  with  Ha- 
tazzi,  389;  declares  himself  willing 
to  compromise  with  Ital^*,  391 :  pro- 
poses to  the  Pope  to  relinquish  the 
States  of  the  Church,  ib. :  vacillates 
between  fear  of  the  clergy  and  his 
love  for  Italy,  392 ;  insists  that  no 
Italian  soldiers  shall  remain  upon 
papal  territory,  393 ;  vexed  at  course 
of  affairs  in  Italy,  394;  speech  on 
opening  the  session  of  the  Cliambers, 
395,  396;  proposes  a  conference  of 
European  Powers,  396 ;  Reeks  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, 399 ;  reports  of  his  alliance  with 
Victor  Emmanuel  against  Prussia, 
400;  has  occasion  to  recall  the  words 
of  an  old  statesman,  402;  differently 
constituted  from  the  majority  of  men, 
ib. :  influenced  by  Italian  proposal  to 
enter  Into  preliiiiinary  negotiations, 
404 ;  devotion  of  the  peasants  to,  406 : 
consents  to  a  closer  consideration  of 
Italy's  proposal  for  a  triple  alliance 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  408 : 
Italy's  conditions  for  the  withdrawal 
of  his  troops  from  Koine,  409 ;  refuses 
to  recall  his  troops  from  Konie,  410; 
exchanges  letters  with  Victor  Em- 
manuel, ib.:  wishes  to  escape  from 
irksome  restr|iintof  Roman  question, 
ib.  :  offered  assistance  by  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  ib. :  proposed  personal 
conference  with  the  queen,  411 ;  his 
days  of  success  numbered,  ib. ;  inter- 
feres in  affairs  in  Koumania,  414-416  ; 
irritated  by  continual  progress  made 
by  Prussia' toward  German  unity,  431, 
432;  illness,  and  inefliciency  of  his 
army,  deter  liim  from  desire  for  war, 
439;  Austrian  policy  must  be  a  def en- 
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»ive  allianoe  with.  440 ;  regarded  with 
distrust  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  BeuBt,  441 ;  gnuits  an  audience  to 
Count  Vitzthum,  441,  442 ;  addresses 
himself  to  negotiations  with  Spain, 
443;  Beustdesirestomaintainfriendly 
relations  with,  ib. ;  at  Biarritz,  444; 
declines  the  proposal  of  a  general  dis- 
armament, 445,  446 ;  depressed  by  the 
Spanish  disappointment,  44€ ;  unbur- 
dens his  heart  to  Lord  Clarendon,  ib.  ; 
believed  by  Bismarck  to  be  indisposed 
to  undertake  an  offensire  war,  449 ; 
congratulates  himself  upon  his  influ- 
ence in  preventing  European  conflict, 
452;  popularity  or,  with  the  clergy, 
army,  and  peasantry,  vii.  82 ;  in  disia- 
vor  with  the  best  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulati<m,  83  ;  confers  new  rights  upon 
the  legislative  body,  84 :  entreated  to 
vouchsafe  a  further  advance  toward 
political  freedom,  86 ;  seeks  powerful 
foreign  alliances,  87  ;  by  nature  a  man 
of  peace,  ib. ;  suffers  serious  attack  of 
illness,  88 ;  makes  proposal  of  alliance 
to  Prussia,  ib. ;  plan  of  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Italy  fails,  89 ;  turns  his 
face  toward  liberalism.  i6. ;  desires  to 
transfer  a  part  of  his  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility to  other  shoulders,  90 ;  of- 
fers OUivier  a  Cabinet  portfolio,  91 ; 
sends  programme  of  his  future  policy 
to  the  Minister  of  State,  92 ;  makes 
his  flrst  unpleasant  experience  with 
liberalism,  93 ;  has  open  rupture  with 
Ollivier,  93,  94 ;  sends  grand  cross  of 
legion  of  Honor  to  Minister  of  State, 
iH ;  loses  popularity  with  the  peasants 
ixnd  shopkeepers,  96 ;  accused  of  being 
ambitious  for  war,  99 ;  causes  Eugenie 
many  anxious  moments,  100^;  realizes 
his  country's  isolated  position  in  Eu- 
rope, 101 ;  takes  step  toward  getting 
control  of  Belgium  railroad,  103, 104 : 
attention  occupied  by  German  and 
Oriental  occurrences,  103;  perplexed 
by  attitude  of  Belgium,  105 ;  exaspe- 
rated by  reports  from  Germany,  105, 
106;  summons  Metternich  and  Vitz- 
thum  to  the  Tuileries,  107 ;  suggests 
triple  alliance  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  ib.;  reopens  discussions  with 
Italy,  109 ;  misjudges  Belgian  Govern- 
ment and  Frencii  peoiue.  111;  his 
plans  hopeless,  112 ;  feels  constrained 
to  sound  a  retreat,  114 ;  has  interview 
with  Frfere-Orban,  ib.;  gives  Beust 
small  thanks  for  his  belated  Interfer- 
ence, 116;  distruste«i  by  Italian  states- 
men, 118;  misgivings^  of,  in  regard 
to  withdrawing  French  troops  irom 
Home,  120,  121 ;  agreement  upon  the 
triple  alliance  does  not  meet  his  ex-  ' 
l>eotati(m8,  121 ;  accommodates  him-  ' 
self  to  circumstances,  125 ;  promises  ' 
to  recommend  extension  of  privileges 
to  Senate,  i6. ;  struggles  with  conflict-  . 
Ing  desires,  126;  longs  to  be  relieved 
fr<')m  troublesassociated  with  supreme  | 
power,  127 ;  anxious  about  continu- 
ance of  his  phvsical  and  mental  pow- 
ers,   ib. ;    decides    to    prorogue    the , 


Chamber  for  an  indefixdte  time,  ib,; 
abolishes  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
ib.;  serious  illness  of,  129,  130;  his 
health  remains  critical,  131,  132;  dis- 
cusses subject  of  triple  alliance  with 
Lavalette  and  Latour,  132 ;  his  views 
changed  bv  Prussia's  attitude,  13.3 : 
thought  of  inaugurating  change  in 
his  foreign  policy  loses  its  charm  for 
him,  134;  corresponds  with  Francis 
Joseph  regarding  treaty,  ib. ;  declines 
to  be  present  atopeningof  Suez  Canal, 
135 ;  his  rdle  of  protector  to  the  Pope 
becomes  irksome,  170 ;  agrees  to  re- 
call his  troops  from  Rome,  ib.;  his 
steps  toward  transition  to  constitu- 
tional government,  233 ;  corresponds 
with  Ollivier,  234 ;  differs  with  Ollivier 
in  regard  to  Cabinet  nominations, 
235;  his  speech  from  the  throne  an 
echo  of  Ollivier's  views,  237 ;  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  apathv,  245;  dis- 
cusses military  plans  with  Archduke 
Albrecht,  247,  248;  sensitiveness  of 
his  Ministers,  249 ;  his  position  with 
regard  to  CEcumenical  Council^  251 ; 
determined  to  uphold  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  252 ;  approves 
of  Daru*8  forcible  notes  to  Pope,  266, 
256 ;  opposed  to  plebiscitum,  2S9 ;  has 
long  interviews  with  Bouher,  260 :  ex- 
presses his  approval  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter's views,  261, 262 ;  appeals  to  French 
people  for  proof  of  confidence,  260; 
present  popularity  of,  271 :  has  no 
high  regard  for  anility  of  Gramont, 
273;  his  reasons  for  appointing  him 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ib. ; 
silence  of.  in  relation  to  Archduke 
Albert's  plan  of  campaign,  280;  sab- 
mlts  the  archduke's  plan  to  council 
of  officers,  281 ;  could  not  rely  upon 
hopes  of  Austrian  assistance,  282  : 
again  attacked  by  illness,  283 ;  bellei 
in  France  that  Bismarck  enticed  him 
into  declaration  of  war,  287 ;  his  atti- 
tude placed  in  a  false  light,  288 ;  he 
favors  Queen  Isabella,  290,  293,  301 ; 
candidacy  of  Prince  Leopold  sug- 
gested to  him,  291,  note;  decidedlv 
opposed  to  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
dacy, 290 ;  his  conduct  upon  occasion 
of  offering  Spanish  crown  to  Prince 
Leoix^ld,  299,  300;  favors  Duke  of 
Genoa,  301 ;  averse  to  Montpensier, 
301,  303,  306 ;  Prim's  regard  for  him 
impaired,  303 ;  has  no  thought  of  re- 
newed overture  to  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern, 312  ;  informed  of  Spanish 
offer  by  Prince  Anthony,  319  ;  had 
advised  Benedetti  that  French  nation 
would  not  suffer  choice  of  Hohenzol- 
lern prince,  320 ;  presides  over  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  330 ;  cause  of  disaster 
laid  at  his  door,  t6.  ,■  not  in  condition 
to  urge  Ministers  oii  to  war  measures. 
331 ;  inclined  to  peace,  ib. ;  testimony 
of  physicians  concerning  illness  or, 
ib.,  note ;  advocates  mo<lerate  expres- 
sions, 332;  did  not  entail  war  upon 
the  country,  333  ;  charsed  by  the 
OpiK)sition  with  short-sighted  policy 
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in  relation  to  German  unity,  ib. :  ap- 
proves of  Gramont's  instructions  to 
Beiiedetti,  347 ;  opposed  to  appealing 
to  Prince  Leopold,  349 ;  his  ideas  di^ 
feroDt  from  tlioseof  Gramont,i6..  de- 
cides to  use  ills  influence  directly  with 
Prince  Leopold,  350;  inconsistency 
of  liis  actions  in  rehition  to  placing 
foreign  princes  on  thrones,  351,  352 ; 
believes  matter  of  Leopold's  candi- 
dacy disposed  of,  364  :  annoved  at  new 
demand  for  guaranties,  372 ;  hesitat- 
ingly gives  permission tolnstruct  Ben- 
edetti  to  make  demand  upon  King 
William,  373;  writes  letter  to  Gra- 
mont  giving  his  later  conclusions, 
375 ;  hMl  supported  Prince  Charles  in 
Bucharest,  376 ;  his  consent  to  make 
demands  upon  King  William  finally 
wrung  from  him,  377;  presides  over 
Cabinet  In  council,  381 ;  reuuests  that 
question  of  the  iiiobilizHtion  of  the 
army  should  be  further  discussed,  38.1; 
surrounded  by  mediocre  minds,  402 ; 
presides  over  Cabinet  councils,  403, 
405;  returns  to  his  plan  of  convening 
congress  of  Powers,  406 ;  shows  Ital- 
ian ambassador  copy  of  proposal  to 
be  made  to  the  Powers,  407 ;  receives 
request  to  call  Cabinet  council,  408; 
calls  the  Cabinet  together  in  council, 
409;  complains  that  promise  of  si- 
lence had  not  been  kept,  tb. ;  makes 
a  last  attempt  to  rescue  his  favorite 

8 Ian  of  a  European  Congress,  414  ;  at 
framont's  angry  exclamation,  re- 
lapses into  his  usual  impotent  silence, 
416 ;  fear  of  the  Repuolicans  at  his 
returning  from  the  campaign  a  victor, 
417  ;  makes  a  last  attempt  to  preserve 
peace,  423;  gives  Vitztnum  an  audi- 
ence, ib. :  authorizes  him  to  ask  Fran- 
cis Joseph  to  propose  European  Con- 
S-ess,  424  ;  writes  to  Queen  Sophia  of 
olland,425 ;  if  supported  by  Kngland 
would  liave  been  aole  to  resist  bluster 
of  Arcadians,  450;  addresses  auto- 
graph letter  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 459; 
letter  of  Beust  to  Metternich  not  to 
be  communicated  to  him, 405  ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  receives  his  letter,  473; 
sends  despatch  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
484 ;  accused  by  Catholic  press  of 
breaking  his  word,  487:  hatred  and 
contempt  for,  displayed  by  the  Curia, 
488;  alluded  to  in  note  to  Chap.  V., 
492-198. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  opposes  Drouyn  de 
Lliuys,  V.  272:  remarkable  letter  of, 
to  Emperor  Napoleon,  296. 

Narvaez,  Gen.,  despotic  riqime  of,  as 
President  of  Spanish  Ministry ,vl.  411 ; 
sudden  death,  ib. 

Nassau  to  join  the  8th  Confe<lerate 
army-corps,  iv.  411 ;  majority  of  peo- 
ple of ,  rejoice  at  new  conditions,  vl. 
10 ;  deputies  from,  support  Bismarck, 
353. 

National  Assembly,  decree  of  June  28, 
1.  206  et  seq. :  criticism  of  the  decree, 
207  et»eq.  ;  decrees  that  the  Confede- 
rate Army  shall  be  doubled,  227 ;  de- 


bates on  Polish  afifairs,  235 ;  growth  of 
party  hatred,  238  et  aeq. .  undertakes 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  MalnuS 
Compact  should  be  accepted,  273 ;  Ar- 
ticles of  the  proposed  Constitution 
discussed,  280  et  aeq. ;  changes  in, 
302;  discusses  the  Constitution  Article 
about  an  Imperial  Diet,  303  :  dissen- 
sions on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme 
Authority.  323 eisfv. ;  discussion  of  an 
electoral  law,  337;  votes  to  bestow 
the  imperial  dignity  on  one  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns,  347;  the  deputa- 
tion replies  sharply  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  353 ;  dissolution  of,  365. 

National  Association,violent  manifesto 
issued  by,  iii.  138. 

Navy,  German,  establishment  of,  vi. 
295-297. 

Nemours,  Duke  de,  chosen  by  Brussels 
Congress  for  King  of  Belgium,  vii. 
327,  note. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  comes  to  an  under- 
standing with  Aletternich,  ill.  36; 
writes  of  interview  of  sovereigns  at 
Warsaw,  60 ;  urges  Danes  to  acquiesce 
in  German  demands,  72;  sends  de- 
spatches  to  Prussian  Government,  85 
et  seq. 

Netherlands,  Government  of,  appre- 
hensive of  Germany's  desire  for  ag- 
g'andizement,  vi.  117 ;  king  of,  sends 
rince  of  Orange  to  Paris  bearing 
letter  to  Napoleon,  126;  exaggerated 
ideas  of  Prussia's  ambition  enter- 
tained in,  127:  king  of,  questions 
Count  Perponcher  as  to  Prussia's  at- 
titude, 137;  changes  of  opinion  in, 

,     141 :  new  stand  taken  by  king  of,  147. 

NeucnAtel  Document  signed  by  Great 
Powers,  Iii.  89. 

Neuch4tel  throws  off  the  Prussian 
yoke,  i.  153;  r^sumi  of  affairs  in,  11. 
218;  state  of,  288 ;  democratic  changes, 
289;  royalist  uprising  in,  ib.  etseq.; 
Swi.ss  newspapers  on,  293  ;  Frederick 
William  IV.  invokes  the  German 
Central  Authority,  298  el  seq.;  confi- 
dential correspondence  between  Na- 
?oleon  III.  and  Frederick  William 
v.,  300 ;  Swiss  Federal  Council  re- 
jects the  demand  of  the  German 
Central  Authority,  ib.:  Napoleon's 
action,  301 ;  Englisn  interference,  ib.  ; 
Napoleon  uses  his  personal  influence, 
302;  Prussia  prepares  for  war,  ib.; 
sharp  note  in  the  3/rmi/cMr,  304  ;  Aus- 
tria opposes  Prussia,  tb.  et  seq. ; 
Switzerland  decides  to  yield  to  Prus- 
sia's demands,  306;  conference  of 
the  Powers,  307  et  seq. ;  Frederick 
William's  conditions,  309  et  se^. 

Neurath,  Herr  von,  vacates  position  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  vi.  203. 

Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  head  of 
the  house  of  Gottorp,  iii.  13  ;  non-com- 
mittal in  relation  to  Danish  affairs, 
21 ;  favors  integrity  of  Danish  mon- 
archy, 32 ;  angry  at  change  of  Minis- 
try in  Denmark,  68. 

Niel,  Marshal,  summons  French  offl- 
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cera  to  their  regimentB,  ▼!.  166 ;  gives 
strength  of  French  army,  i6.,  note; 
his  reorganization  of  army  not  com- 
plete, 236;  sends  Gen.  Dumont  to 
kome,  390;  advises  French  interfer> 
ence  in  Italy,  392 ;  plan  of,  to  increase 
number  of  recruits,  404 ;  makes  stren- 
uous efforts  to  obtain  requisite  in- 
crease in  materials,  etc.,  406 ^  his 
reforms  fought  by  the  Opposition, 
ib. :  finds  antagonists  in  Government 
circles,  407 ;  obliged  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  situation,  408  :  opposed 
to  a  war  with  Germany  witiiout  a  re- 
liable ally,  ib. ;  his  army  reform  a  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  struggle,  vii. 
96 ;  realizes  his  country's  isolated  po- 
sition in  Europe,  101;  death  of ,  130; 
demands  adequate  protection  against 
Prussia,  333. 

Niffra,  Chevalier,  receives  instructions 
m>m  Visconti-Venosta,  iv.  6  ;  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  disresards  requests  of,  9 ; 
instructed  by  Visconti-Venosta  to 
negotiate,  10 ;  antagonism  of  the 
French  Minister,  14;  conversations 
with  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  16 ;  writes  re- 
port of  his  negotiations,  19  ;  his  letter 
toLaMarmora,24;  asserts  Napoleon's 
friendship  for  Prussia,  202 ;  conversa- 
tion of,  with  Napoleon,  353;  receives 
communication  from  Napoleon  con- 
cerning cession  of  Venetia,  421 ;  pro- 
poses a  European  Congress,  vi.  393; 
participates  in  negotiations  concern- 
ing triple  alliance,  vii.  100;  shown 
copv,  by  Napoleon,  of  proposal  to  be 
made  to  Powers,  407 ;  compelled  to 
admit  that  his  Government  has  ar- 
rived at  no  decision,  468 ;  sends  favor- 
able reply  to  Napoleon's  letter,  tb.; 
denies  Prince  Napoleon's  assertion, 
468.  note. 

Kord  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  re- 
production of  Bismarck's  article  in, 
vii.  249. 

North  America,  German  Radicals  in,  1. 
126. 

North  German  Confederation,  steps 
taken  towards  realizing,  v.399  e<  seq, ; 
Constitution  of,  401 ;  Constitution  of, 
finished,  vi.  201 ;  proceedings  in  the 
Reichstag,  vii.  1862-07 :  contemplates 
participating  in  treaty  between  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  278. 

North  Germany,  conquest  of,  by  Prus- 
sia, V.  30-76  ;  organization  of  new 
army-corps  in,  vi.  60. 

Nuremberg,  magistrate  of.  protests 
affaiust  passage  of  Austrian  troops 
through  Germany,  iii.  246. 

Nlimberg,  mass-meeting  in,  vii.  436. 

(Ecumenical  Council  evoked  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  vii.  176-180 ;  deliberations 
of,  254. 

Oldenburg  and  Cobui^  prefer  a  radi- 
cally different  Constitution  for  new 
confederation,  vi.  35,  36. 

Oldenburg  proposes  that  Germany  de- 
clare contracts  no  longer  binding,  iii. 
139 ;  scheme  of,  rejected  by  deputies 
at  Frankfort,  141 ;  objects  to  succes- 


sion of  Christian  DL,  178 ;  claims  of, 
disposed  of,  Iv.  34;  treaty  of,  with 
Prussia,  v.  498. 
Ollivier,Emiie.oppoee8  political  theory 
of  Thiers,  vi.  90,  91 ;  character  and 
principles  of,  vii.  86 ;  approached  and 
won  by  Morny,  86, 86 ;  accused  of  trea- 
son to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  86 : 
ha0  personal  communication  with 
Napoleon,  90,  91 ;  offered  Cabinet 
portfolio,  91 ;  has  rupture  with  Na- 
poleon, 93 ;  devotes  his  energy  to  the 
interests  of  the  Opposition,  94;  elo- 
quent aphorism  of,  96;  opposed  to 
organs  of  state  authoritv  influencing 
elections,  122 ;  fails  to  be  re-elected 
from  Paris,  but  regains  a  seat  from 
a  country  district,  124:  among  the 
leaders  of  liberal  Middle  Party,  ib. ; 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Middle 
Party,  128 ;  discusses  with  Napoleon 
the  formation  of  responsible  Minisc- 
try,  234-236 ;  renews  his  negotiations 
with  the  Left  Centre,  238 ;  invited  by 
Napoleon  to  name  persons  for  a  homo- 
geneous Ministrv,  ib.;  demands  of 
Arcadians  a  definite  expression  of 
their  distrust  of  policy  of  Cabinet, 
239;  hatred  against,  by  his  former 
associates,  ib. ;  explains  position  of 
Cabinet  in  relation  to  ofllcial  candi- 
dates, 242,  243;  earns  his  first  and 
last  tribute  from  the  Left,  244 ;  feant 
provocation  of  Prussia  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences,  249,  260 ;  Is  not 
averse  to  a  combination  between 
North  and  South  Germany,  250 ;  at- 
titude of,  on  Roman  question,  262- 
264 ;  opposes  Darn's  forcible  note  t«> 
Pope,  255;  anxiety  at  possible  rup- 
ture with  Pope,  266;  succeeds  in 
modifying  DarU's  reply  to  uncivil 
note  from  Curia,  ib.;  again  opposei: 
Daru  on  Roman  question,  267,  268; 
harmony  in  his  Cabinet  at  an  end, 
268 ;  attacks  against  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber, ib. :  announces  to  the  Senate 
proposition  of  a  draft  modifying  Con- 
stitution, 259 ;  obliged  to  wait  in  ante- 
room of  emperor,  260;  submits  draft 
of  senaius  consul  turn  to  Senate,  262; 
his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  pleb- 
iscitum  not  wrong,  264 ;  obtains  em- 
peror's consent  to  reply  to  interpella- 
tion concerninff  plebiscitum,  266 ;  at 
his  suggestion  the  Chamber  adjourns, 
267;  assumes  administration  of  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  267, 274 ; 
agitates  for  the  plebiscitum,  268 ;  re- 
forms the  Ministry,  272;  his  action 
on  the  memorial  to  the  CEcumenical 
Council,  274;  indi^iant  at  haughti- 
ness of  Bismarck,  ib. ;  desires  a  col- 
league disposed  to  protect  Papal 
States,  275;  Gramont  just  the  man 
for  him,  ib. ;  reasons  for  his  not  tteing 
open  to  conviction,  276 ;  would  resort 
to  the  sword  with  regret,  ib. ;  his  lib- 
eral measures  disapproved  of  by  Ar- 
cadians. 277 ;  his  interim  administra- 
tion still  continues,  ib.;  his  Roman 
policy  renders  an  Italian  alliance  im- 
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probable,  282:   entertains   no   fears 
that  peace  will  be  disturbed,  283 ;  de- 
cidedly Inclined  to  peace,  331 :  makes 
his  appearance  in  reply  to  Coch^ry 
interpellation,    335 ;     endeavors    to  > 
soften  the  impression  made  by  Gra- . 
mont's  speech,  337 ;  receives  copv  of  I 
despatch  from  Charles  Anthony,  366 ; 
hastens  to  palace  of  legislative  body, 
with  cry  of   "  Peace,  peace  I  '*   ib. ;  , 
Chauvinists  and  Bonapartists  angry  i 
at  result  of  his  negotiations,  367 ;  con-  | 
fers  with  Gramont,  368 ;  urges  Wer-  i 
ther  to  lay  Gramont's  proposal  before 
King  William,  371 ;  consents  to  Gra- 
mont's desire,  378:  eagerly  advocates 
peace  policy,  406 ;  Intrusted  with  duty 
of  preparing  plan  relating  to  congress 
of  Great  Powers,  407;   called  upon 
to  face  the  probability  of  war,  408;  ' 
statement  of,  regarding  despatches  I 
from  Berlin,  410;  long  indecision  of, 
at  an  end,  414 ;  delivers  message  of 
Cabinet  to  legislative  body,  416 ;  up- 
holds war  policy  of  Government,  418 ; 
utters  memorable  words,  419 ;  obtains 
declaration  from  emperor,  475,  note, 

OlmUtz  Agreement,  ii.  74  et  seq. 

OlniUtz,  gathering  of  Austrian  army- 
corps  at,  V.  8. 

Olozaga  desires  Stratt,  Roumanian 
chargi  d'affaires  at  Paris,  to  ask 
Prince  Leopold  to  renounce  Spanish 
crown,  vil.  362;  receives  despatch 
from  Charles  Anthony.  363,  366. 

Onier  Pacha  assembles  a  large  military 
force  in  Thessaly,  vi.  451. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  bearer  of  letter  to 
Napoleon,  vi.  126, 130. 

Ordinance  of  1819,  vi.  162-164. 

Origin  of  the  French  war,  vii.  287. 

Orsted,  Danish  Minister,  originates  in- 
stitution for  Duchies,  iii.  101. 

Osborne,  Bernal,  member  of  British 
Parliament,  iii.  339. 

Oscar  of  Sweden  makes  warlike  prepa- 
rations,  i.  256. 

Otker,  Friedrich,  leader  of  Hessian  Op- 
position, ii.  454;  desires  to  preserve 
autonomy  of  Hesse,  vi.  10. 

Otto,  the  Saxon,  develops  Charle- 
magne's ideas,  i.  6. 

Paget,  Sir  Arthur,  considers  new  Con- 
stitution of  Denmark  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  iii.  160;  holds 
out  prospects  of  Danish  concessions. 
161,  note;  declares  that  Engllind  will 
not  suffer  German  interference  in 
Denmark,  203 :  makes  representation 
to  Danish  Minister,  216. 

Palmerston.  Lord,  on  the  Schleswig 
question,  1. 258 ;  recommends  arrange- 
ment to  Danish  Court,  ill.  77 ;  extols 
Danish  Constitution  of  1855, 103 ;  on 
Sohleswig-Holstein question, 144:  war- 
like utterance  of,  in  Parliament,  t6.  ,* 
hostilitv  of,  to  Gemianv,  unchanged, 
189;  delivers  proposal  to  Bernstorff, 
254:  hostility  of,  to  Prussia,  276; 
seeks  to  induce  Napoleon  to  aid  Den- 
mark, 298;  persists  in  his  hatred  to 
Germany,  339 ;  words  of,  have  effect 


in  Vienna,  356;  opposed  by  his  col- 
leagues, 414 ;  entangles  England  in 
foreign  difUculties.  vi.  206;  stand  bv, 
against  Talleyrand  and  Thiers,  vii. 

Paris  Congress,  ii.  276  et  seq. ;  differ- 
ences among  the  Powers,  281. 

Paris,  public  sentiment  in,  anticipates 
defeat  of  Prussia,  iv.  472 ;  feeling  in, 
that  ffrowth  of  Germanv  would  be 

f>rejuaicial  to  France,  vi.  45;  desire 
n,  for  the  acquisition  of  Luxemburg. 
47 ;  feeling  of  apprehension  in,  and 
aversion  toward  reconstruction  of 
German  affairs,  57 ;  legislative  body 
in,  has  excited  discussion  on  foreign 
policy  of  France,  87 ;  feeling  of  exas- 
peration in,  142 ;  war  feeling  in,  sulv 
slding,  146 ;  Cabinet  of,  gives  up  ho)>e 
of  annexing  Luxemburg,  148 ;  appeals 
to  Great  Powers  to  expel  Prussia  from 
Luxemburg,  ib,  ;  people  of,  not  well 
posted  in  German  geoffraphy^  223; 
tilled  with  splendor  and  rejoicing  at 
success  of  World's  Fair,  223,  224 ;  pa- 
pers of,  accuse  Bismarck  of  interfer- 
ing in  affairs  in  Spain,  412.  413;  ill- 
feeling  in,  toward  Prussia,  becoming 
more  intense,  413. 

Particularists  violently  denounce  draft 
of  Constitution,  vi.  81 ;  compelled  to 
recognize  incontrovertibility  of  new 
turn  in  affairs,  271 ;  tendencies  of,  in 
Prussia,  276. 

Passau,  address  to  the  king  from,  peti- 
tioning that  the  Second  Chamber  be 
dissolved,  vi.  324,  325. 

Passports,  regulations  of,  changed,  vi. 
304. 

Patow,  Herr  von,  appointed  to  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  ii.  348;  discusses 
the  tariff  question  in  Customs  Parlia- 
ment, vii.  53,  64 ;  brings  about  com- 
promise between  various  groups  in 
Customs  Parliament,  228. 

Paulsen,  Professor,  publishes  treatise 
on  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  iii. 20. 

Peace  conference,  opencKl  July  25,  iii. 
426;  cession  of  the  three  Duchies, 
427;  dispute  over  treatment  of  Jut- 
land, 429;  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed  on  Aug.  1,  1864,  430;  peace 
finally  signed,  Oct.  30,  475. 

Peace  of  July  2, 1850,  iii.  66. 

Peace  of  Vienna,  ill.  436 ;  management 
of  negotiations  intrusted  to  Count 
Rechberg  and  Baron  von  Werther, 
ib. ;  sittings  of  conference,  449 ;  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  460. 

Peace,  preliminaries  of,  discussed,  v. 
310^323. 

Pechlin,  Herr  von,  ambassador  to 
Danish  Diet,  Iii.  42. 

Penal  code,  debate  on,  in  Reichstag,  vii 
224-227,  229-231. 

Pepoll,  Marquis,  sent  to  Paris  by  Min- 

S^iettl,  iv.  9;  his  representations  t«> 
apoleon,  10 ;  personal  interview  with 
Napoleon  12;  g<»es  to  Turin,  ib;  de- 
livers a  speech  »t  Milan,  19. 
Pernlce,  Professor,  legal  opinion  of,  in 
regard  to  Danish  succession,  iii.  76. 
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Perponcher,  Count,  Prussian  Minister, 
summoned  by  Kingof  Holland,  vl.  126 ; 
instructions  given  to,  by  Prussian 
Government,  137. 

Petroleum,  debate  on,  in  Customs  Par- 
liament, vii.  51-54. 

Potty  States,  meaning  of  term,  i.  51,  n. 

Peuoker,  circular  to  tbe  (iovemnients, 
1.  t<r27;  Prussia  and  Austria  protest, 
228. 

Pfannebecker,  Hessian  (toTernment 
counsellor,  allusion  to  speech  of,  vii. 
44,  note. 

I*f<n-dten,  Baron  von  der,  unsuccessful 
negotiations  at  Berlin,  i.  393  ;  on  tbe 
power  of  the  German  States,  ii.  279 ; 
meditates  a  coup  d'itat.  351 ;  decides 
that  concessions  must  be  made,  ib. ; 
gives  up  his  position  to  Baron  von 
Schrenck,  ib. ;  in  favor  of  military 
occup.'iti(m  of  Holstein.  iii.  185,  186: 
asks  representatives  ot  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  detine  their  policy,  202 ; 
prepares  report  on  the  hereditary 
right  of  Augustenburg,  235 ;  corre- 
spondence or,  with  von  Beust,  iv.  60 ; 
lays  proposition  before  Vienna  Cabi- 
net, 109 ;  watches  progress  of  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
176 ;  meets  Bismarck  at  Salzburg,  177  ; 
vexed  with  Prince  of  Augustenburg, 
218 ;  has  conversation  with  Reuss  on 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  316;  his 
respect  for  the  Prussian  Minister,  358 ; 
reconciled  to  existing  Confederate 
laws,  3G3 ;  his  policy  for  Bavaria, 
363-366 ;  advises  Austria  to  consider 
Prussia's  motion  in  Confederate  Diet, 
370;  deliberates  with  Ministers  of 
other  German  States  on  common 
policy,  374;  convinced  that  question 
of  peace  or  war  lies  in  Bismarck's 
hands,  488;  declares  that  Bavaria 
needs  ner  own  troops,  v.  20 ;  lays  bo- 
fore  Bismarck  his  French  correspon- 
dence, 447 ;  considers  Prussia's  de- 
mands oppressive,  and  Hpj)eals  to 
France,  451 ;  replaced  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Bavaria  by  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsf  Urst,  vi.  248. 

Philippe,  l-,ouis,  interferes  in  the  Da- 
nish question,  iii.  36 ;  refuses  consent 
to  election  of  Duke  de  Nemours  to 
Belgian  throne,  vii.  327,  note. 

Phillipsborn,  postal  system  developed 
under  administration  of,  vi.  300. 

Picard  opposes  Gramont's  war  ijolicy, 
vii.  417. 

Piedmont,  resentment  in,  over  news  of 
intendetl  change  of  canital,  iv.  19. 

Piodmontese,  the,  line  drawn  between, 
and  the  new  provinces,  iv.  7 ;  vexation 
of,  8;  unite  with  extreme  Left  in 
forming  a  close  Opposition  to  the 
Ministry,  ib. ;  reproached  by  Min- 
ghetti,  9 ;  resentment  of  nobility 
against  the  new  provinces,  19. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  hurls  thunders  of  ex- 
communication at  Bologna,  ii.  383 


upholds  Polish  priests,  553;  denies 
his  presence  at  world's  Fair  in  Paris, 
vi.  224  ;  in  spite  ot  opposing  interests 


possesses  an  Italian  heart,  383 ;  raises 
an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  386; 
asked  to  relinq  uish  Rome  to  Italy,  ib. ; 
the  crown  of  his  petty  state  precious 
tohim,391 ;  pleased,  but  hardly  grate- 
ful, at  Napoleon's  assistance,  394 ; 
Italy  will  not  attack  him  nor  allow 
him  to  be  attacked,  409 ;  a  proposal 
satisfactory  to,  and  acceptable  to 
Italy,  not  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, 410;  least  act  of  hostility 
against,  to  be  resented  by  Spain,  411 ; 
characteristics  of,  vii.  166,  167;  pro^ 
claims  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  167,  168; 
excommunicates  conquerors  of  Ko- 
man  territories,  170 ;  makes  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  modem 
culture  and  politics,  170,  171 ;  his 
chlefrelianceplaced  upon  the  Jesuits, 
172 ;  incensed  at  the  action  of  Austria, 
174,  175;  proclaims  his  actual  preten- 
sions to  supremacv  over  ail  state  au- 
thority, 175 ;  convokesan  (Ecumenical 
Council,  176;  Council  called  for  spe- 
cial purpose  of  defining  infallibility 
of  Pope,  177 ;  attitude  of,  for  twenty 
years.  251 ;  declares  that  Napoleon 
only  lulfils  the  demands  of  duty,  252  ; 
lavs  draft  of  decree  before  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  254:  not  to  be  moved  on 
question  of  infallibility,  257 ;  shielded 
from  Italian  attack  by  French  troops, 
274. 
•Planck,  deputy  from  Hanover,  convin- 
cing speech  of,  in  Reichstag,  vi.  104 ; 
declares  Treaty  of  Prague  no  hin- 
drance to  reorganization  of  Germany. 
289 ;  asserts  that  agreements  in  regard 
to  money  questions  must  be  Bubrnftted 
to  Reichstag,  296;    requests  an  im- 

§  roved  criminal  code,  vii.  6;  intro- 
uces  compromise  into  Reichstag  re- 
lating to  death  penalty,  229. 

Platen ,  Count,  fears  war  wi  th  Denmark , 
iii.  147;  explains  Hanover's  position, 
287;  draws  up  answer  to  Prussian 
note,  ▼.  36. 

Plebiscitum,  French,  action  in  relation 
to,  vii.  250-271. 

Plener,  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance, 
asks  for  loan,  iv.  183. 

Plichon,  Deputy,  becomes  head  of 
French  Department  of  Public  Works, 
vii.  272. 

Poland,  debate  on,  i.  235  et  seq.;  com- 
plicatflons  in,  ii.  626;  missed  their 
favorable  opportunity,  527 ;  peasant- 
rights  in,  530-532 ;  a  moderate  and  a 
radical  party  appear  in,  533 ;  calle<l 
Reds  and  Whites,  ib. ;  revolutionary 
organization  formed  at  Warsaw,  536*; 
a  great  religious  celebration  held,  510: 
a  state  of  war  between  Russians  ami 
Poles,  541-543;  changes  of  Russian 
governors  in,  548;  factions  opposed 
to  Wielopolski,  653;  attempts  at  as- 
sassination, 556:  revolutionary  organ- 
izations established,  659:  the  coun- 
try filled  with  tumult  of  war,  662: 
quarrels  between  the  White  and  Red 
parties,  584;  European  Great  Pow- 
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ens  disouss  question  of,  592 ;'  commit- 
tees in  Paris  and  London  work  zeal- 
ously, 594;  Gortschakoff's  reply  to 
England  on  Russian  reforms  in,  595. 

Poles  opposed  to  belonging  to  German 
Confederation,  vl.  290. 

Polh^s,  commander  of  a  French  bri- 
gade,di8perBe8Garibaldi's  volunteers, 
vi.  393. 

Polish  affairs,  crisis  in,  passes  without 
resulting  in  war,  Iv.  6. 

Polish  defej^jites  admitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Ai^Henibly,  i.  238. 

Pope  and  Kmperor  at  war,  i.  7. 

I^orte  declares  war  against  liussia,  ii. 
206 ;  fleets  of  Franco  and  England  de- 
fend Turkey's  cause,  207. 

Portugal  dcHiVesto  participate  in  coon- 
cil  of  (iroat  Powers,  vi.  203. 

Posen,  Archbishop  of,  deposed,  i.  105: 
rising,  166;  German  half  admitted 
into  the  Confederation,  173;  rebel- 
lion. 175. 

l*ostal  treaties,  vii.  4;  with  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  ratified,  71. 

Potocki.  Count,  present  at  Cabinet 
council  of  Austrian  monarchy,  vii. 
463. 

I^ourtales,  Count  Albert,  sent  to  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden,  i.  260 ;  mission  to 
England,  ii.  217. 

Pranckh.  Herr  von,  calls  attention  to 
immediate  danger  of  French  war,  vii. 
434 ;  proves  J(irg  to  be  in  error,  439. 

Preliminary  Parliament,  i.lGOet  sea. 

J'reusHsches  Wochenblatt^  party  of,  il. 
347. 

Piim,  Qen.,  leader  of  revolution  in 
Spain,  vi.  412 ;  Minister  of  War  in 
Spain,  vii.  289;  opens  negotiations 
with  Duke  of  Montpensier,  290 ;  an- 
noyed at  refusals  of  Spanish  crown, 
293 ;  inquires  if  Prince  I^oi>old  would 
consider  an  offer  of  crown,  ib. ;  ambi- 
tion of,  295 ;  yields  to  Salazar's  repre- 
sentations, and  permits  him  to  offer 
the  Spanish  crown  to  Leopold  in  per- 
son, 297,  298  ;  makes  new  api)lication 
to  Victor  Irlmmanuel  in  relation  to 
Spanish  crown,  300 ;  vexed  at  candi- 
dacy of  Montpensier,  301,  302 :  lends  a 
more  willing  ear  to  Salazars  repre- 
sentations, 302 ;  his  regard  for  Napo- 
leon impaired,  303;  his  statements 
referred  to,  304,  note;  receives  tele- 
gram from  Prince  I^eopold  definitely 
declining  offer  of  Spanish  throne,  308'; 
receives  consoling  letter  from  Bis- 
marck, J6.  ,*  makes  fourth  attempt  to 
secure  Prince  Leopold,  309-^19 ;  makes 
unwelcome  communication  to  Mer- 
cier,  320,  note ;  receives  despatch  from 
Charles  Anthony,  363. 

Prince  Frederick  William,  marriage  of, 
with  English  PrinceHH  Victoria,  ii.  STiQ. 

Prince  John  attacked,  1.  1*24. 

Prince  of  Prussia  visits  the  Czar,  i.  441 ; 
conversation  with  Czar,  445;  with 
Sch warzen berg,  446 ;  report,  447. 

Prittwitz,  Gen.  von,  efforts  to  quell 
Berlin  riot,  i.  156  e^  seq.;  leaves  city 
in  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  158. 


Probst,  of  WUrtemberg,  precipitates 
important  political  discussion  in  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  vii.  47-49. 

Prokesch,  threatening  note  to  Prussia, 
ii.40. 

Proseh,  deputy  from  Schwerin,  repro- 
duces speeches  made  by  Bismarclv 
and  others  on  provision  for  amend- 
ments to  Constitution,  vi.  186,  note. 

Protocol,  Danish,  arrives  at  Berlin,  iii. 
84. 

Protocol-Prince,  name  given  to  Chris- 
tian IX..  iii.  176. 

Prussia,  rise  of.  i.  23 ;  under  Napoleon, 
29 ;  suffering  in,  31 ;  prepares  to  shake 
otr  the  yoke,  32 ;  internal  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  Prussian  statesmen,  33 
et  eeq.;  political  interests  and  the 
salvation  of  German  nationality,  36 : 
Prince-Regent  of  Ensland  on  her 
claims,  44;  proposes  the  division  of 
the  empire  into  seven  districts  or 
Kreise,  46  et  seq.;  territorial  recon- 
struction of,  48,  49 ;  Law  of  May  22, 
1815,  64,  65 ;  Law  of  1818,  establishing 
moderate  customs  dues,  65 ;  the  Con- 
stitution question  in,  71  et  seq.;  for- 
eign policy  of,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  86;  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  counteracts  the  influence 
of  French  freedom,  i6.;  preliminary 
tariff-treaty  with  Bavaria  and  WUr- 
temberg, 87;  development  of  a  railway 
system,  119 ;  Radical  disturbances  in. 
154  et  seq. ;  East  and  West  admitted 
into  the  Confederation,  173 ;  proposes 
a  "  Council  of  State  '*  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Regent,  229 ;  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  230  et  seq. ;  embar- 
rassed in  tiie  conduct  of  the  Schles- 
wig  affair,  259:  Ministerial  Memorial 
to  Schwarzenoerg,  306;  circular  to 
the  National  Assembly,  332 :  makes  a 
proposal  to  the  National  Assembly, 
364;  rejects  the  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion, 362;  invites  the  German  Gov- 
ernments to  send  Plenipotentiaries 
to  Berlin  to  form  a  Constitution,  370 ; 
the  Jjower  House  dissolved,  374 ;  dis- 
turbances in,  ib. ;  helps  to  put  down 
disorder  in  the  Lesser  States,  375: 
forms  a  League  with  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  382;  establishes  with  them 

j     a  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration,  385 ; 

I  quarrels  with  Archduke  John,  387; 
forms  two  army-corps  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  South  German  Revo- 
lution, 389;  council  of  war  at  May- 
enee,  ib. ;  puts  down  the  Revolution 
in  liaden,  and  gains  successes  in 
Jutland,  393;  establishes  a  new  elec- 
toral law,  411 :  breaks  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Wiirtemberg.  417  ;  ex- 
cluded from  the  Congress  or  Schwar- 
zenberg,  429 ;  sends  a  circular  to 
Austria  and  to  the  College  of  Princes, 
456;  protests  against  the  Frankfort 
deliberations,  475;  action  in  the 
Hesse-Cassel  difiiculty,  483  ;  Minister 
of  War  Stookiiausen  mobilizes  troops. 
488 :  declares  the  Constitution  of 
May  26  impracticable,  490 ;  the  Minis- 
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try  conciliate  Scbwarzenberg,  {!.  40; 
address  from  the  throne,  55 ;  etfect , 
57;  claims  equal  power  with  Aus- 
tria, 102  et  seq. ;  signing  of  necret 
treaty  with  Austria,  115:  proposeil 
abolition  of  the  Constitution  of  1850, 
123  et  stq. ;  new  interpretation  of  that 
document,  125;  reaction,  i A.  <?f  »eq.; 
triuie  relations,  184 ;  proposes  a  com- 
mercial league  with  Hanover,  ib.; 
signs  a  commercial  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria, 196 ;  opinion  in,  on  the  Eastern 
?ue8tion,211;  neutrality  of,  in  Russo- 
urkish  war  of  1854,  219;  justification 
of  her  policy,  ib. ;  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Austria,  229  ;  criticisnj,  ib. ;  con- 
cessions to  Austria,  246;  invited  to 
ally  herself  with  Austria  and  the  Wes- 
tern Powers,  253  ;  insists  on  knowing 
the  conditions  of  peace,  ib. ;  replies 
to  Austria's  demand  for  mobilization, 
267  ;  dawn  of  new  era  in,  352 ;  sympa- 
thizes with  Italy,  366;  sees  no  occa- 
sion for  warlike  decisions,  ib.;  accepts 
Russia's  proposal  of  a  Congress,  368 ; 
declares  her  neutrality,  371 ;  criticism 
of  her  course  in  Italian  war,  384, 385 ; 
turn  in  the  policy  of,  403 ;  her  action 
causes  dissatisfaction  among  German 
Courts,  405 ;  new  government  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  432  ;  militai-y  or- 
ganization of,  434^137;  Government 
carries  out  its  military  plans  without 
regard  to  Parliament,  442;  new  regi- 
ments formed  in,  445:  dissatisfaction 
of  people  with  the  Ministry,  446 ;  has 
no  interest  in  opposing  consolidation 
of  Italy,  447:  continued  contest  in 
regard  to  military  reforms,  448-460; 
**  German  Progressist "  party  In.  470 ; 
Government  desires  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement with  Parliament,  472 ;  irri- 
tation on  both  sides,  475  et  sea, ;  the 
Lower  House  dissolved,  478 ;  changes 
in  Cabinet,  479 ;  determines  to  make 
the  Hessian  question  a  critical  point, 
490 ;  her  policy  successful,  491 ;  plans 
for  tariff  revision,  491-496 ;  misunder- 
standings with  Italy  disposed  of,  503 ; 
dislike  to  King  William's  military  re- 
forms, ib. ;  heated  discussions  In  Par- 
liament, 50G-510;  attitude  of,  in  re- 
gard to  Polish  revolt,  573  ;  reply  of, 
Sept.  17,  to  Danish  note,  iii.  66 ;  yields 
to  pressure  of  European  coalition,  90 ; 
Prussia  and  Austria  call  attention  of 
Denmark  to  agreements  of  1852, 106 ; 
treated  with  consideration  by  Euro- 
pean Powers,  169 ;  stands  by  London 
Protocol,  186;  people  of,  angry  at 
nnoonstitutional  condition  of  things, 
336;  offers  conciliatory  explanations 
in  Confederate  Diet,  423 ;  recognized, 
in  London  Protocol,  integrity  of  Den- 
mark, 4S1 ;  does  not  recognize  powers 
of  Confederate  Diet,  Iv.  50 ;  considers 
herself  and  Austria  as  rightful  suc- 
cessors to  Duchies,  51 ;  joint  owner- 
ship unpleasant,  53  ;  demands  of,  sent 
to  Vienna,  72 ;  rejected  by  German 
States,  73 :  her  action  in  the  Confed- 
erate Diet,  114;  Ministry  of,  ask  for 


approi)riation  for  navy,  117 ;  increas- 
ing irritation  of,  against  Austria,  119 ; 
her  interests  always  thwarted  by  Aus- 
tria, 147;  constitutional  ditliculties 
still  pending  in,  i6.  ,•  decision  of  Crown 
lawyers  of,  concerning  succession, 
158 ;  ultimatum  to  be  sent  to  Austria, 
175  ;  wins  popularity  beyond  the  Alps, 
288 :  treaty  with  Italy,  359  ;  communi- 
cation of,  to  Confenerate  Diet,  con- 
cerning her  plans,  377 ;  agrees  to  Aus- 
tria's proposal  to  reduce  military 
force,389;  putsher  troops  in  readiness, 
405;  ready  to  guarantee  territorial 
possessionsof  KingGeorgeof  Hanover 
conditionally,  406;  complete  mobili- 
zation of  her  forces,  408 ;  anti-warlike 
feelings  in,  413;  had  not  deceiveil 
Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  441 ;  sends 
to  German  Governments  plan  for 
future  Confederation  ,4S4 ;  declaration 
of,  upon  passage  of  Austria's  motion 
in  Confederate  Diet,  606 ;  gives  signal 
to  commanders  of  main  army  to  at- 
tack Bohemia,  608 ;  plans  for  tne  cam- 
paign against  Austria,  v.  3 ;  declares 
war  against  Saxony,  31 ;  declares  war 
againstHanover  ,34,37;  requestsNorth 
GermanPetty  States  to  withdraw  from 
Frankfort  Assembly,  39 ;  intends  to 
wage  a  thorough-going  war,  92 ;  her 
conditions  of  peace,  266;  discipline 
of  her  troops,281 ;  her  armies  continue 
their  march  south,  303 ;  army  re-en- 
forced, 375 ;  continued  conquests  of 
army,  376;  convening  of  Parliament, 
392;  discussion  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions, 392  et  seq. ;  danger  of  a  war  with 
France  and  Austria,  424 :  reaches  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  Bavaria, 
462;  signs  treaty  of  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, Aug.  23, 468 ;  busy  strengthening 
international  relations,  479 ;  relation 
of  parties  in,  481-486 ;  discussion  of 
indemnity  bill  in  Parliament  of,  487 
et  seq. ;  Party  of  Progress  oppose  the 
bill,  488  ;  report  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jority, 490 ;  lour  years'  contest  over  the 
Constitution  ended,  ib. ,-  legislation 
concerning  annexations,  491 ;  the  king 
authorized  to  assume  the  government 
in  Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and 
Frankfort,  ib. ;  further  discussion  of 
the  bill,  492-497 ;  its  adoption  in  the 
Lower  House,  497 ;  in  the  Upper 
House,  498;  treaty  with  Oldenburg, 
ib. ;  bill  of  an  electoral  law  discussed, 
499  et  seq. ;  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
504 ;  expenses  of  the  war,  507  ^  discus- 
sions on  the  financial  situation,  50^ 
512 ;  passage  of  loan  hill,  512 ;  reorgan- 
ization of,  vi.  3;  relations  of,  with 
other  members  of  North  German  Con- 
federation, South  German  States, 
Austria,  Russia,  England,  and  Italy, 
3-5 ;  manners  and  customs  of,  dis- 
liked by  Bavarians  and  Swabians, 
8-10;  introduces  military  code  into 
new  provinces,  21 ;  formation  of  new 
parties  in.  23;  peaceable  intentions 
of,  towards  France,  128,  146 ;  agrees 
to  evacuation  of  Luxemburg,  210; 
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avoids  expression  of  opinion  on  re- 1 
volt  in  Crete,  215 ;  defends  action  in  ; 
relation  to  annexed  provinces,  279- 
281 ;  combinations  in  unions  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  prohibited  in, 
309;  concedes  to  Allies  the  right  to 
manage  their  armies,  338;  declnres 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  forth- 
coming only  under  certain  conditions, 
339 ;  thanks  of,  due  to  Bavarian  Ui>- 
l»er  Chamber,  ib.;  political  tenden- 
cies in,  toward  the  close  of  1867,  340 
et  seq.;  bad  harvest  in,  necessitates 
greater  expenditure  for  the  maiu- 
tenance  of  the  army,  375 ;  sentiment 
of  people  of,  in  relation  to  affairs 
in  Italy ,.399  ;  little  interested  in  the 
Orient,  but  desires  to  remain  upon 
terms  of  friendship  with  Bussia,  415 ; 
relation  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern->Sigmaringen  to  the  crown  of, 
417;  concedes  request  that  Baden 
officers  should  receive  education  in 
Prussian  military  schools,  434;  the 
Thiirlngerwald  a  much  better  flanlc 
for,  than  the  Upper  Rhine,  435 ;  rela- 
tions with  France,  views  of  Austria 
in  regard  to,  440 ;  Austria  means  to 
prevent  any  further  encroachments 
of,  in  South  Germany,  442;  home 
budget  of,  seriously  embarrassed,  vii. 
32 ;  course  of,  in  case  of  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium,  112  ;  atti- 
tude of,  in  the  Belgian  railway  con- 
troversy, 133 ;  desires  to  re-establish 
old  friendship  with  Austria,  135 ;  un- 
der Frederick  William  Iv.  offers 
little  opposition  to  Ultramontanism, 
163 ;  shortrflightedness  of  Liberals  of 
Protestant  faith,  164;  no  wish  of 
Rome  left  unfulfilled  in,  165;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Assembly,  182-185; 
has  growing  deficit  in  revenue  to 
face,  196 ;  believed  that  direct  taxes 
in,  could  not  be  increased,  197  ;  finan- 
cial difticulties  of,  207-214 ;  ha<i  pos- 
sessed a  sinking-fund  since  1820,  211 : 
effect  produce<rby  relief  of  financial 
difficultv,217 ;  supports  Daru's  memo- 
rial to  Pope,  257;  little  thought  of 
war  in  Government  circles,  343 ;  exas- 
peration in,  at  demands  of  France, 

399,  400:   excitement  in.  caused  by 
publication   of   Abeken^s   despatch, 

400,  401 ;  attitude  of,  during  Crimean 
war^  454. 

Prussian  jurists,  opinion  of,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  succession,  ill.  38. 

Przyluski,  Archbishop,  lays  before  the 
Berlin  Government  the  demands  of 
the  Poles,  i.  166. 

Putter  on  question  of  succession,  iii.  29. 

tjuaade.  Minister,  Danish  rejpresenta- 
tlve  at  London  conference,  lii.  353. 

Quakers  and  Mennonites,  provision  to 
exempt,  from  military  service,  re- 
jected in  Reichstag,  vi.  302. 

-Kadowitz  sent  to  Vienna,  i.  154*  sum- 
moned to  Berlin  on  a  confidential 
conference,  370 ;  his  career,  371 ; 
amends  the  Frankfort  Constitution, 
379 ei  seq. ;  confers  with  deputies  from 


Austria  and  the  Lesser  States,  3S1 ; 
draft  of  May  26,  383;  proposes  to 
stren|[then  Prussian  army  at  wetzlar 
and  Krewznach,  466;  proposal  with 
regard  to  llesse-Cassel,  486 ;  protests 
against  the  Confederate  Diet,  487; 
defends  Prussia  in  the  Hesse-Cassei 
matter  ib. ;  proposals  to  Vienna,  488 ; 
Austria  rejects  these,  489 ;  letter  to 
Brandenburg,  ii.  13;  urges  the  mo- 
bilization of  all  tlie  Prussian  troops, 
24;  objects  to  Brandenburg's  peace- 
recommendations,  26 ;  resigns.  36. 

RadziwiU,  Count,  notifies  Beueaetti  of 
arrival  of  Charles  Anthony's  letter, 
vii.  300,  393  ;  report  of,  regarding  his 
three  commissions,  396,  note. 

Ranees  has  interviews  with  Bismarck, 
vii.  291,  292. 

Rastatt  garrison,  dispute  about,  ii.  367 ; 
difliculty  settled,  360 ;  armed  in  haste, 
vii.  446. 

Ratazzi  intrusted  with  formation  of 
new  Cabinet  in  Italy,  vl.  388 :  charac- 
ter of,  388,  389 ;  purpose  of  his  being 
called  to  oflice,  389:  his  inclination 
to  delay  increased  by  sentiment  of 
Italian  people,  390;  writes  to  Napo- 
leon concerning  popular  feeling  in 
Italy,  391 ;  sends  regiments  to  protect 
papal  frontiers,  and  arrests  Garibaldi, 
tb. ;  places  no  further  obstacle  in  way 
of  volunteers  led  by  Garibaldi's  son, 
ib.;  tenders  his  resignation,  393 ;  his 
agents  sound  Bismarck  in  regard  to 
support  of  Italy  from  Prussia,  39(}; 
accused  by  Moustier  of  having  de- 
ceived France.  401. 

Rauscher,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  ii.  370;  persuades  Francis 
Joseph  to  conclude  a  concordat  with 
the  Pope,  vii.  108. 

Rechberg,  Count,  ready  to  accept  Prus- 
sian propositions,  ii.  375 ;  asserts  Prus- 
sia's duty  to  protect  Austrian  posses- 
sions, 376;  protests  against  Duke 
Ernest's  approval  of  the  address  from 
Gotha,  393  ;  desires  an  understanding 
with  Prussia,  395 ;  inclines  to  Prussian 
view  in  affairs  of  Hesse-C^issei,  461 ; 
desires  close  alliance  between  Austria 
and  Prussia.  524 ;  indignant  at  Prus- 
sia's demands,  631 ;  declares  that  Den- 
mark has  broken  compacts  of  1852, 
iii.  133 ;  writes  to  Bismarck,  146 ;  not 
inclined  to  begin  a  Confederate  war, 
147;  assents  to  Prussia's  proposal, 
199;  makes  emphatic  statement  to 
German  ambassadors  in  Vienna,  207  : 
sends  despatch  to  Karolyi,  226 ;  pro- 
tests against  position  of  Lesser  States, 
235 ;  pleased  at  Prussia's  policy,  240  ; 
persuades  emperor  to  accept'  Prus- 
sian amendment,  246;  desires  to  pa- 
cify England,  254  ;  thinks  Bismarck's 
language  too  excited  and  dangerous, 
256;  agrees  with  Bismarck  in  regard 
to  English  proposal,  318;  declares 
Austria  opiK>sed  to  Napoleon's  plan, 
341 ;  conversation  of  Werther  with,  In 
regard  to  claims  of  Oldenburg,  391 ; 
has  Interview  with  Bismarck  at  Carls- 
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bad,  405-407 ;  angry  at  Beast's  reports,  ' 
4^ ;  presents  declaration  to  Prussian 
Government,  446;  has  private  corr*^ 
bpoudence  with  Bismarck,  4j6-167  ; 
withdraws  from  Austrian  Cabinet. 
474;  complains  of  the  conduct  <»( 
France,  Iv.  22;  sends  despatch  to 
Paris,  lb.;  Intention  to  convert  Prus- 
sia to  the  Vienna  programme,  28 ;  at- 
ta<!hment  to  Bismarck,  29.  I 

UeeWtz,  Herr  von,  Miuibter  of  Foreign 
AlTairs  in  Denmark,  iii.  58 ;  signs  pro- 
tocol concerning  candidacy  of  Prince 
Christian,  Gl ;  sends  charge  to  the 
Danish  embassies  in  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, G5 ;  resigns  seat  in  Danish  Cabi- 
net, G7  ;  favors  moderate  measures  in 
Schleswig,  97. 

Kegency  ofPrince  William,  question  of, 
ii.  344  et  »eq, 

Regensburg,  attack  on  educational  re- 
form from,  vi.  324.  ' 

lieichensperger,  leader  of  Catholic  fac- 
tion, ▼.  486;  favor's  establishment  of  < 
a  Federal  tribunal,  vi.  183. 

Rcigersberg,  Count,  acts  with  Pfordten, 
ii.351.  I 

Kepresentative  assemblies,  bill  relating  i 
to  prosecution  of  members  of  ,vii.  9-12.  i 

Rc!si>onsible  Ministers,  demand  for,  vii. 
193-195.  I 

Retichlin,  book  of,  referred  to,  vi.  389,  ' 
lutte. 

Kciiss,    Prince,    has    interview    with 
Pfordten,  iv.  177 ;  informs  Pfordten  , 
of  Priissia's  plans,  359 ;  sent  to  Paris 
with  letter  of  Prussian  king,  v.  256. 

Reventlow-Preez,  Count,  iii.  r>3. 

Kevertera,  Baron,  advises  Falckenstein 
not  to  cross  Jutland  frontier,  iii.  291. 

Bhenish  Confederation  under  Napo- 
letm.  i.  29. 

Ricarao,  iron  law  of  wages  of,  vli.  143. 

Ricusoli  disagrees  with  La  Marmora, 
V.  91 :  In  favor  of  Prussia's  plans,  92 ; 
beside  himself  over  inactivitv  of  Ital- 
ian army,  258;  anxiety  of^  about 
Prussia's  yielding.  2G1 ;  submits  a  bill 
to  Chamber  in  relation  to  aifairs  of 
Church,  vi.  386;  fate  of  his  Ministry 
sealed,  3K7  ;  character  of,  3SS. 

Richard,  Frencli  Minister  of  Fine  Arts, 
vii.  238  ;  becomes  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  2G7. 

Richter,  E.,  discusses  plan  of  Finance 
Minister,  vll.  213. 

Ricord  and  other  able  physicians  hold 
consultation  in  regard  to  Napoleon's 
health,  vii.  331,  note. 

Rochefort,  La  Lanteme  of,  an  infa- 
mous sheet,  vii.  98. 

R<)der,  Gen.,  proposes  to  form  three 
independent  armies  CISSO),  i.  90;  has 
audience  with  King  of  Hanover,  v.  33. 

Roggenbach  on  Confederate  chastise- 
ment of  Denmai.i,  iii.  212;  defeated 
as  candidate  for  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  Customs  Parliament,  vii.  23. 

Roman  Curia  beholds  prospects  of  wide- 
extended  conquests,  vii.  160 ;  would 
take  the  side  of  Austria  against  Prus- 
sia, 172. 


Roman  Empire  and  Church,  eifeet  on 
<ierman  civilisation,  i.  4. 

Rrinier.  Wurtem berg  National  Liberal, 
gives  hearty  support  to  Gorenunent, 
vii.  444. 

Koon,  Gen.  Albrecht  von,  sncceeds 
Gen«  Bonin,  ii.  438  :  prepares  outline 
for  military'  authority  in  theDuchiea:, 
iv.  59;  reports  condition  of  Prussian 
army,  168;  proposal  to  exclude  from 
share  of  appropriation  of  national 
gratitude,  vi.  24;  agrees  with  Von 
Moltke  in  regard  to  value  of  Luxem- 
burg, 51;  shares  Bismarck's  desire 
for  peace,  144 ;  criticises  Schleiden's 
speech  on  German  navy,  169 ;  grate- 
ful for  support  of  National  Liberals, 
176 ;  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority, 
197  ;  supports  Bismarck,  366, 357 ;  op- 
posed to  hasty  sending  of  Prussian 
arms  to  Roumania,  427;  decides  to 
transport  Prussian  arms  over  Russia 
to  Bucharest,  430 ;  consents  to  sale 
of  state  property  to  cover  deficit  in 
revenue,  vii.  183;  proceeds  to  Berlin, 
369  ;  dines  with  Bismarck,  393 ;  ap- 
proves of  Bismarck's  despatch,  397 : 
goes  to  Brandenburg  to  meet  king, 

Roquette,  de  la,  Forcade,  leader  of  a 
club  in  opposition  to  Govemmeut, 
vii.  244. 

Rothan,  French  Consul  General  at 
Frankfort,  sends  agitating  accounts 
to  his  Government,  vi.  128  ;  assertion 
in  regard  to  Queen  Sophia  erroneous. 
130,  note;  accoitnts  of,  at  variance 
with  Bismarck's  attitude,  131,  note  ; 
statement  of,  in  regard  to  French 
war  preparations,  208,  note ;  has  infer- 
mation  that  Bismarck  would  prefer 
to  exclude  Italy  from  European  con- 
ference,  204,  note;  uses  Malaret's cor- 
respondence, 391,  note;  referred  to 
in  note,  p.  403;  suspicious  of  Bis- 
marck's complicity  in  Spanish  aflteJrs, 
413,  note;  statement  of,  in  relation  to 
Uoneuzollern  candidacy,  vii.  314 ;  al- 
lusion to  book  of,  460,  note,  409,  note, 

Rouher,  French  Minister  of  State,  urges 
French  annexations,  v.  414;  makes 
declaration  concerning  Luxemburg  to 
Count  Goltz.  vi.  51 ;  defends  policy  of 
French  Government  against  Thiera's 
attack,  91 ;  has  conversation  at  Paris 
with  Bismarck,  224:  declares  that 
Italy  shall  never  be  allowed  to  possess 
Rome,  402 ;  sends  confidential  letter 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  403:  jealous  of 
Marshal  Niel's  growing  influence,407 ; 
refuses  to  grant  necessary  means  for 
army  reforms,  408;  negotiations  of, 
with  Count  Vitzthum,  444,  445;  at- 
tempts a  revision  of  the  Austrian 
f)lan,  445  ;  his  labor  rejected  by  Napo- 
eon,  446;  opposes  Naiwleon'^B  ideas 
of  liberalism,  vii.  90;  receives  pro- 
gramme from  tlie  emperor,  92 ;  uses 
severe  measures  against  the  press,  93 ; 
receives  grand  cross  of  Legion  of 
Honor,  94 ;  changes  his  mind  In  regard 
to  liberty  of  the  press  and  reorgan- 
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Ization  of  the  army,  95 ;  realizes  his 
country's  isolated  position,  101 ;  sub- 
mits draft  of  triple  alliance  to  Metter- 
uioh  and  Vitztlium,  107 ;  his  proposi- 
tion alarms  Beust,  108.  109;  reaiis  a 
sharp  lecture  to  Belgium,  100;  as- 
sumes a  high  tone  with  Fr^re-Orban, 
1 10, 11 1 ;  arrives  at  an  agreement  with 
Beust  in  relation  to  triple  alliance. 
117 ;  declares  that  French  troops  shall 
not  be  removed  from  Rome,  119;  has 
no  objection  to  Italy's  ac(uiiring  the 
Tyrol,  i6.,-  importunes  the  Italians  to 
content  themselves  with  the  imperial 
word,  121 ;  resorts  to  every  means  to 
secure  majority  favorable  to  Govern- 
ment, 122,  123;  holds  the  wavering 
emperor  nrm,  124,  125;  members  or 
the  Chambers  jealous  of  his  great 
power,  126;  gives  decided  advice  to 
Napoleon,  io.;  nominated  to  Presi- 
dency of  Senate,  127;  abuses  under 
his  administration  had  exasperated 
men,  242 :  invited  to  preliminary  con- 
ference in  relation  to  plebiscltum, 
200 ;  convinces  the  emperor  and  em- 
press. 261 ;  believes  the  plebiscitum 
would  result  favorably  totheemperor, 
264;  his  judgment  correct  in  regard 
to  plebiscitum,  271. 

Boumania,  proposed  division  of.  disap- 
proved of  by  Great  Powers,  iv.  341 ; 
revolution  in.  vi.  414:  people  of, 
called  to  decide  their  choice  for  sov- 
ereign in  a  plebiscitum,  420 ;  they 
throng  to  the  polls  with  eager  enthu- 
siasm, 421;  receive  Prince  Charles 
with  unlx>unded  demonstrations  of 
joy,  424;  internal  affairs  in,  428; 
armed  bands  from,  invade  Bulgaria, 
430 ;  consignment  of  Prussian  arms 
arrives  in,  ib. ;  Austrian  possessions 
threatened  by,  431. 

Bousset,  Camille,  writings  of,  upon  the 
volunteers  of  1792,  vi.  302,  note. 

Ruffe,  Arnold,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland  and  of  Italy,  i.  237. 

Buland,  Ultramontane,  makes  bitter 
speech  against  treaties  with  North 
German  Confederation,  vl.  327. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  conscription  in 
Warsaw,  ii.  577 ;  communicates  his 
opinions  to  the  Prussian  Government, 
026;  makes  a  bold  speech,  630;  pro- 
poses mediation,  iii.  117 ;  sends  an- 
other despatch  to  Copenhagen,  124 ; 
diplomatic  attempt  rejected  byRech- 
berg,  147 ;  sends  numerous  despatches 
and  proposals,  150;  against  new  con- 
stitution of  Denmark,  160 ;  indifferent 
as  to  conditions  of  peace,  188 ;  eager  to 
bring  about  a  conference,  316;  circu- 
lar despatch  from,  on  Gastein  treaty, 
iv.426. 

Russell.  William,  ••  War  Diary"  of,  re- 
ferred to,  vii.  299,  note. 

Russia,  growth  in  the  Napoleonic  era, 
1.40;  proposes  a  ctmditional  evacua- 
tion of  the  principalities,  ii.  234 ;  pro- 
poses a  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers, 
368 ;  delight  in,  at  prospect  of  Aus- 
tria's humiliation,  ib. ;  mobilizes  four 


corps  d*amUet  371;  favors  a  triple 
alliance  with  France  and  Prussia,  412 ; 
places  her  whole  army  on  a  war-foot- 
ing, 586 ;  patriotic  enthusiasm  in,  596 ; 
will  not  De  dictated  to  by  Western 
Powers,  601 ;  army  of,  on  a  war-foot- 
ing, ib. ;  declares  to  King  Christian 
her  readiness  to  support  his  policy,  iii. 
46, 46 ;  urges  settlement  of  question  of 
Danish  succession,  82 ;  advises  submis- 
sion by  Danish  Government.  103 ;  Rus- 
sia and  England  recognize  fairness  of 
German  demands.  116 ;  recognizes  ap- 
propriateness of  English  propositions, 
119 ;  wishes  to  see  Denmark  treate<l 
tenderly,  252 ;  anxiety  in,  lest  a  Scan- 
dinavian union  should  be  formed,  395 : 
possibility  of  war  with  France  and 
Austria,  iv.  6;  proposes  European 
Congress,  v.  395 ;  intervenes  in  favor 
of  Darmstadt,  447 ;  Prussian  annexa- 
tions cause  displeasure  in,  448;  not  in 
favor  of  vigorous  reorganization  of 
Germany,  vi.  4 ;  proposes  a  conference 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  London,  156; 
proposes  that  fortress  of  Luxemburg 
be  evacuated  by  Prussians,  201 ;  sym- 
pathizes  with  revolt  in  Crete,  215 ;  en- 
tertains no  thoughts  of  aggrandize- 
ment in  Orient,  226;  silent  in  regsird 
to  French  interference  in  Germany, 
236 ;  not  in  favor  of  European  Con- 

Sess  to  settle  affairs  In  Italy,  398 ; 
reatens  to  hold  Roumania  under 
military  subjection,  415;  strained  re- 
lations of,  with  Austria  and  Turkey, 
429 ;  Government  of,  in  sympathy  with 
Prussia,  vii.  457 ;  proclaims  its  own 
neutrality,  458. 

Russo-Turkish  war  of  1854,  its  influence 
on  German  relations,  11. 200  et  seq. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  see  K5niggrfttz. 

Sagasta  sends  circular  letter  concern- 
ing selection  of  candidate  for  Spanish 
throne,  vii.  346. 

Salazar  y  Mazarredo  publishes  memo- 
rial regarding  candidates  to  Spanish 
throne,  vii.  290, 291 ;  receives  permis- 
sion from  Prim  to  offer  Spanish  crown 
to  Prince  Leopold,  297,  298:  has  inter- 
view with  the  prince,  298, 299 ;  reports 
the  result  of  nis  mission  at  Madrid, 
300 :  issues  a  revised  form  of  his  ap- 
peal to  the  country,  t6.,*  urges  upon 
Prim  that  refusal  had  not  been  an 
unqualiaed  one,  302 ;  admits  that  Na- 
poleon would  oppose  a  Hohenzollern 
prince,  303 ;  again  sent  to  Germany  to 
reopen  negotiations,  t6. ;  takes  letters 
to  King  William  and  Bismarck,  304  ; 
his  pamphlets  made  the  name  of  Ho- 
henzollern  famous,  312;  sent  to  Sic- 
marin^en,  312,  313;  has  favorable 
interview  with  the  Hohenzollern 
princes,  313 :  preface  to  his  pamphlet 
of  July  8, 314,  note ;  originated  the  Ho- 
henzollern candidacy,  318 ;  his  pam- 
phlet in  relation  to  Prince  Leopold 
reissued,  347. 

Salt  trade  in  Prussia  monopolized  by 
Government,  vi.  297;  tax  on,  discussed 
In  lieichstag,  297-299. 
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Salzburg,  magnificent  preparations  at, 
for  reception  of  Napoleon,  vL  238; 
royal  gues^ts  depart  from,  241. 

Samwer,  llerr,  Augustenbarg's  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  iv.  116. 

Sardinia  allied  to  the  Western  Powers, 
ii.  256;  Buol's  distrust,  i6./  calls  vol- 
unteers to  her  banner,  3&ft. 

Savlgny,  Herr  von,  instructed  by  Bis- 
marcK  to  act  in  concert  \(-itli  Aus- 
tria, iv.  45 ;  brings  forward  motion  in 
Confederate  Diet,  367 ;  summoned  to 
Berlin,  375 ;  prepares  draft  of  Con- 
stitution for  North  German  Confed- 
eration, vi.  28;  announces  Prussia's 
position  in  regard  to  new  Constitu- 
tion, 37;  discusses  question  of  Fed- 
eral tribunal,  184. 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  to  France,  ii. 
413. 

Saxony.  Lower,  patriotic  enthusiasm 
in,  vii.  426. 

Sivxony,  •'  patriotic  societies"  in,i.  241 ; 
opposed  to  plan  of  Austria  and  J^fus- 
sia,  ill.  201 :  protests  against  passage 
of  troops  tor  Schleswig,  245 ;  makes 
preparations  for  war.  iv.  408 ;  negoti- 
ations of  Prussia  witli,  v.  514 ;  enters 
the  North  German  Confederation, 
519 ;  deputies  from,  direct  their  ef- 
forts to  complete  draft  of  Constitu- 
tion, vi.  81 ;  requests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Superior  Court  at 
Leipzig,  vii.  189. 

Scandinavian  alliance,  rumor  of,  ill. 
144. 

Scheel,  Herr  von,  enters  Danish  Minis- 
try, iii.  63. 

Soheel-Plessen,  Baron  Carl,  appointed 
Provincial  President  of  Holstein,  iv. 
492, 

Si^hleiden,  deputy  from  Holstein,  op- 
poses establishment  of  German  navy, 
vl.  85, 159. 

Si'hleinltz,  Baron  von,  answers  a  proc- 
lamation of  Schwarzenberg.  i.  404; 
despatch  to  Austria,  421 ;  advice  of, 
to  Prince  William,  ii.  343;  character- 
istics of,  ib.;  in  favor  of  harmony 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  357; 
declines  arrangement  suggested  by 
Rechberg,375. 

Schleswig- Holstein,  1.  129;  opposes 
Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark,  164 ;  out- 
break of  war  with  Denmark,  251 ; 
English  opinion,  256 ;  peace  negotiar 
tions,  258;  the  war  renewed  in,  467: 
negotiations  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  473;  Duchies  of.  historical 
antecedents  and  disputed  points  in 
relation  to  the  question  of,  iii.  1-6 ; 
Constitution  of,  5-7 ;  condition  of  the 
people  of,  up  to  the  end  of  eighteenth 
century,  8;  language  spoken  in,  ih.; 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  upon,  11 :  provincial  estates 
created  In,  ib.;  claims  of  the  Augus- 
teuburgs  uix)n,  14;  Danish  currency 
introduced  into,  2.'J ;  connection  of  the 
Duchies  of,  favored  by  King  Chris- 
tian, 24 ;  irritation  of  the  people  of, 
at  the  actions  of  the  "  Eider  Danes," 


26;  violent  excitement  in,  over  mo- 
tion in  Danish  Diet,  27 ;  hopes  of  com- 
plete separation  from  Denmark,  31 ; 
Prussia  investigates  matter  of  succes- 
sion in,  34;  France  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of,  36;  appeal 
of,  to  the  German  Confederate  Diet, 
38 ;  feeling  of  Germany  in  regard  to, 
39 ;  dissat&f action  of  i>eoplt7  of,  with 
plans  of  the  new  Danish  King,  i6.  ,- 
excitement  in,  caused  by  French  Rev- 
olution, 49,  60 ;  increasing  bitterness 
in,  against  Danish  policv,  62 ;  enthu- 
siasm in  Germany  for  the  cause  of, 
54 ;  Danish  troops  enter,  65 ;  Govern- 
ment of,  yield  to  requirements  of  Con- 
federate Powers,  57;  hatred  of  the 
German  population  of,  for  Denmark 
and  its  kin^,  62 ;  new  provisions  for 
representation  of,  in  Danish  Govern- 
ment, 72-74;  affairs  of,  discussed  by 
Bismarck.  104;  press  in,  comi>letely 
gagged,  116;  proposed  mediation  of 
Lord  John  Russell  in  regard  to,  119 : 
separation  of  the  Duchies,  125 ;  effect 
of  the  chastisement  of  J>enmark  on 
the  Duchies,  136 ;  questions  of  incor- 
poration with  the  Danish  monarchy, 
169 ;  demand  of  people  of,  for  separa- 
tion from  Denmark,  176 ;  German  en- 
thusiasm for  freedom  of,  179 ;  German 
Confederate  troops  enter,  220 ;  Prus- 
sia's demands  in  relation  to,  349; 
European  Great  Powers  negotiate  in 
relation  to,  357 ;  German  people  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  caune  of,  369  ; 
Bismarck  favors  annexation  of,  to 
Prussia,  375;  free  from  Denmark, 
430 ;  Austrian  despatches  concerning, 
iv.  32;  respective  positions  of  the 
Powers  concerned  in,  60 ;  and  German 
question  one  ai\d  the  same,  62;  an- 
nexation of,  to  Prussia,  discussed, 
60-62;  condition  of  affairs  in,  after 
Danish  war,  90-106;  movements  in,  in 
favor  of  Prussia,  107 ;  resentment  in, 
against  Prussia's  demands,  115 ;  opin- 
ion in,  unfavorable  to  Prussia's  plan 
of  calling  Estates,  129;  regards  the 
Prussian  cause  as  lost,  130 ;  increas- 
ing zeal  for  Augustenburg,  155 ;  dis- 
g>sal  of,  discussed  by  Bismarck  and 
lome,  210-215 ;  crushing  effect  in,  of 
the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, 221 ;  administration  of  govern- 
ment by  German  oflicers,  254  et  seq.  ; 
anger  of  German  element  against 
Danes,  256 ;  condition  of  affairsln,  vi. 
11 ;  discussion  relatingto,  between 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  228-236;  depu- 
ties from,  support  Bismarck,  353. 

Schleswig,  North,  violent  opposition 
of,  to  new  condition,  vi.  12. 

Schlozer,  Herr  von,  remark  of  Bis- 
marck to,  anticipating  peaceful  sum- 
mer, vii.  344. 

Schmerling,  Herr  von,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry,  forced  to  resign, 
1.  302 ;  consults  Schwarzenberg,  321 ; 
returns  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  with 
a  note  on  the  attitude  of  Austria,  3*22 ; 
his  hatre<l  of  Prussia,  iii.  380 ;  opposes 
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Bechberg  in  Austrian  Cabinet,  474; 
policy  o^  Iv.  182. 

Scnneider,  President  of  French  House, 
seeks  an  audience  with  Napoleon, 
vii.  126. 

Schouw.  Professor,  declares  proclama- 
tion of  a  constitution  a  necessity,  iii. 
40. 

Schraps,  deputy  from  Saxony,  criti- 
cises omission  of  Luxemburg^  from 
roll  of  confederated  German  States, 
vi.  96. 

Schrenck,yon,  has  interriew  with  Prus- 
fiian  ambassador,  iii.  279;  draws  up 
report  for  (Confederate  Diet,  It.  878. 

Schulenburg,  Count,  Prussian  anibassa^ 
dor  at  Dresden,  v.  31 ;  hands  to  king 
Prussia's  declaration  of  war,  tft. 

SchuIze-DelitzRch  takes  part  in  debate 
in  Reichstag  on  draft  of  Constitution, 
vi.  80,  81;  desires  appointment  of 
committee  to  formulate  fundamental 
rights  of  German  people,  99 ;  on  duties 
of  Federal  Council,  103;  favors  uni- 
versal suffrage,  112;  supports  Wal- 
deck  in  attack  on  plan  of  finances, 
168 ;  pathos  of,  196 :  proposes  bill  for 

freater  emancipation  of  labor,  309, 
10;  makes  vehement  utterance  in 
debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, vii.  63 ;  efforts  of,  in  favor  of  co- 
operative associations,  75, 76;  marked 
success  of,  in  efforts  in  behalf  of 
working-classes,  141:  object  of  hos- 
tile attacks  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
142,  143;  German  working-men  turn 
their  backs  upon  him,  143 ;  influence 
of,  in  calling  into  existence  co-opera^ 
tlve  associations  and  people's  bank, 
162. 

Schwarze  advocates  establishment  of 
a  Federal  tribunal,  vi.  183. 

Schwarzenberg,  General  Prince  Felix, 
made  President  of  the  Austrian  Min- 
istry, 1. 300 ;  his  personal  characteris- 
tics, ib.;  announces  to  the  Diet  his 
programme  of  government,  301 ;  his 
foreign  and  his  internal  policy,  i6. ; 
his  ^ews  on  the  German  question, 
305 ;  his  svstem  of  groups,  308 ;  mes- 
sage to  King  Frederick  William  IV., 
328 :  criticised  by  Bunsen  and  Bran- 
denburg, 330:  recalls  the  Austrian 
deputies  to  tne  National  Assemblv, 
%l ;  answers  Frederick  William  I  V.'^s 
proposal  of  an  alliance,  377 ;  thwarts 
Prussia's  plans,  394;  proclamafion 
against  the  projected  Federal  Ijcague, 
403 ;  plans  for  Germany's  future,  405 ; 
proposes  a  new  Central  Government, 
419 ;  a  second  circular,  421 ;  conver- 
sation with  Bemstorff,  458 ;  proposes 
an  "  Interim  "  government,  to.  •  Prus- 
sia's answer.  iBO;  chagrined  by  the 
changed  attitude  of  tbe  Czar,  470; 
makes  a  new  proposal  to  Prussia,  472 ; 
brings  about  a  reconciliation  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  473  et  aeq. ;  replies 
to  Radowitz's  protCHt  against  the  re- 
suscitated Confederate  Diet,  487 ;  con- 
versation with  Brandenburg,  ii.  15; 
on  Prussia's  six  proi)09itions,  16  et 


aeq.;  replies  to  Brandenburg's  d<'- 
spatch,  ft:  discussion  of  Schwarzen- 
berg's  reply,  in  Prussian  Ministerial 
Council.  48 ;  demands  of  Prussia  the 
evacuation  of  Hesse-Ca8sel,60;  con- 
fers with  Manteuffel  at  Olmiitz,  68  : 
memorandum  to  Manteuffel,  73;  effect 
thereof,  76 ;  plans  for  defeating  Prus- 
sia's designs,  84  et  seq, ;  visits  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  87 ;  changes  there 
effected,  88;  tries  to  get  Manteuffel 
to  effect  a  conclusion  of  the  Neuchft- 
tel  negotiations,  91 ;  note  to  Manteuf- 
fel, ib.;  wishes  to  convoke  the  new 
Confederate  authorities  at  Frankfort, 
96 :  Prussia's  opposition,  100 ;  confers 
with  Manteuliel   at  Dresden,   103; 

?lan8  foiled,  108;  circular  to  the 
ettv  States,  t6. ;  letter  to  Manteuffel, 
on  Prussia's  ultimatum,  100;  sends 
to  Berlin  the  outline  of  a  treaty.  111 : 
Prussian  Cabinet's  reply,  112;  flnitt 
agreement,  ib,;  summons  the  Ger- 
man States  to  a  tariff-eonference  at 
Vienna,  189;  lays  a  secret  plan  be- 
fore some  of  the  states  ib.;  makeH 
protest  against  tyrannical  treatment 
of  Schleswiff,  iii.  62 :  irritated  by  be- 
havior of  Denmark,  66;  approves 
Danishpropositions  conditionally,?! ; 
carries  nis  point  in  regard  to  Schles- 
wig,  74. 

Schweitzer,  Von.  a  disoiple  of  Lassalle, 
Ti.  308:  proclaims  the  Socialistic 
principle  of  antagonism  between 
capital  and  labor,  ib. ;  views  of,  in 
relation  to  strikes,  313 ;  acquires  con- 
trol of  Socialistic  societies,  vii.  i:*A ; 
organizes  trades-unions,  154. 

Schwerln,  Count,  declares  his  friendli- 
ness to  the  Ministry,  ii.  353;  watch- 
word of,  391 ;  favors  motion  for  longer 
terms  of  election  to  Reichstag,  vi. 
114 ;  has  battle  of  words  with  Wege- 
ner on  budget  in  Reichstag,  vii.  65. 

Sebastopol,  a  false  report  of  its  fall,  ii. 
2AA. 

See,  Professor,  opinion  of,  concerning 
Napoleon's  health,  vii.  331,  note. 

Segris,  French  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, vii.  238;  becomes  Minister 
of  Finance,  267 ;  remains  permanently 
in  charge  of  i>epartment  of  Finance, 
272;  promises  Thiers  to  vote  for 
peace,  415,  tu>^e. 

Sella,  real  leader  in  Italian  Cabinet, 
vii.  471;  regard  ofj  for  German  cul- 
ture and  ability,  »6.;  bitter  resent- 
ment of,  toward  the  Pope,  472;  his 
relations  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  f6.; 
king  provoked  by  his  resolution,  473  ; 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  king,  475 ; 
his  stand  approved  bv  king,  476 ;  re- 
joices at  rejection  of  alliance,  477 ; 
finds  Gen.  La  Marmora  in  tears,  4^. 

Sepp,  Professor,  patriotic  speech  of,  in 
Bavarian  House,  vii.  439. 

Serrano,  Marshal,  leader  of  revolution 
in  Spain,  defeats  the  queen's  troops 
at  Alcolea,  vi.  412:  regent  in  Spain, 
vii.  289 ;  consents  that  Salazar  should 
again  be  sent  to  Germany,  308 ;  a|>- 
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proyes  of  Prim's  efforts  to  secare 
Prince  Leopold,  310;  prefiides  over 
coimcil  of  Ministers,  31& 

Servais,  Luxemburff  historian,as8ertion 
of,  vi.  129 ;  book  of,  quoted  by  Bothan, 
130  note. 

Silesia,  democratic  excitement  in,  i.  241. 

Simon,  Helndch,  of  Breslau,  Radical, 
forms  a  coalition  with  the  imperial 
party  in  the  German  National  Assem- 
bly, i.  344. 

Simon,  Professor  Bdward,  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  i.  303. 

Simons,  Minister  of  Justice,  doubts 
constitutionality  of  long  government 
by  deputy,  ii.  340 ;  his  proposition  con- 
cerning tne  Regency,  341. 

Slmsou  sent  to  announce  to  Frederick 
William  IV.  his  election  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  i.  348 ;  elected  President 
of  Reichstag,  vi.  00 :  declares  the  great 
undertaking  completed,  197  ;  elected 
President  of  the  North  German 
Reichstag,  287, 288 ;  elected  President 
of  the  Customs  Parliament,  vii.  22: 
announces  contents  of  bill  received 
from  Federal  chancellor,  66. 

Social-democratic  Party,  organization 
of,  vii.  16^169 ;  general  assembly  of, 
held  at  Stuttgart,  160, 100. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  ii.  377. 

Solm,  Prince,  supports  motion  in  favor 
of  longer  terms  of  election  to  Reichs- 
tag, vi.  114. 

Solms,  Count,  receives  instructions 
from  his  Government,  vii.  346;  con- 
ducts affairs  of  German  embassy  dur- 
ing Werther's  absence,  404. 

Solms-Laubach,  Count,  interpellates 
the  Government  in  relation  to  Hesse, 
vi.  188. 

Solms-Llch,  Prince,  proposes  measures 
for  army  in  time  of  peace,  176, 176. 

Solms,  Prince  Carl,  excites  King  George 
of  Hanover  to  anger,  iv.  439. 

Sophia,  Archduchess,  declines  manifes- 
tation of  French  sympathy,  vi.  238. 

Sophia  Queen  of  Holland,  intimate 
triend  of  Napoleon,  vi.  130.  note ;  re- 
ceives letter  from  Napoleon,  vii. 
426. 

Sorel,  conjecture  of,  relating  to  de- 
spatch from  Berlin,  vii.  413,  note. 

Sorgenfrel,  interview  at  Ciistle  of,  be- 
tween King  Christian  and  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  iii.  26. 

South  German  Governments  and  the 
Tariff-Union,  iii.  467. 

South  German  politics,  devious  course 
of,  vi.  248. 

South  German  States,  attitude  of,  in 
the  Schleswiff-Holstein  war,  i.  267 ; 
conference  or,  vi.  252;  intense  sec- 
tional hatred  in,  339,  310 ;  results  of 
parliament  elections  in,  375;  little 
promise  of  hoped-for  fraternity  with 
North,  379 ;  elections  in,  vii.  3 ;  rep- 
resentatives of,  to  Customs  Parlia- 
ment, honored  by  city  of  Berlin,  66. 

South  Germany  demands  Prussia's  pro- 
tection on  the  Upper  Rhine,  i.  88; 
flood  of  national  enthusiasm  sweeps 


over,  vii.  401;  people  of,  turn  from 
all  connection  with  France,  449. 

Spain  desires  to  participate  in  council 
of  Great  Powers,  vi.  203;  queen  of, 
offers  Napoleon  assistance,  410, 411 ; 
despotic  riaime  of  Gen.  Narvaez, 
President  of  Biinistry,  411 :  revolution 
in,  412 ;  Bismarck  accused  of  eompli- 
cityin  affairs  in,412, 413.fiote,-  com- 
mercial treaty  of,  with  tne  Customs 
Union,  vii.  29 ;  period  of  uncertainty 
and  agitation  in,  239 ;  parties  in,  289, 
290 ;  attempts  to  secure  a  king  for, 
290-^19 ;  feels  relieved  of  further  re- 
sponsibility regarding  issue  of  con- 
troversy, 448. 

SpitzemtNSi^.  Herr  von,  adjutant  of 
King  Charles  of  Wttrtemberg,  vi.  261. 

Sponneck,  Minister  of  Finance  in  Den- 
mark, iii.  68 ;  favors  Bluhme's  plans, 
68. 

Stiimpfli,  radical  note  on  the  royalist 
uprisinff  in  Neuch&tel,  ii.  293. 

Stanley,  Lord,  expresses  opinion  that 
the  cession  of  Luxemburg  is  legiti- 
mate, vi.  141 ;  Lord  Derby  makes  no 
reply  to  Bismarck's  inquiries,  149; 
vexed  at  Bismarck's  non-committal 
attitude,  202;  European  conference 
distasteful  to  him,  yet  yields,  203; 
opposed  to  guaranty  of  Luxembun^'s 
neutrality,  204 ;  submits  new  draft  n>r 
European  conference,  206 ;  finds  him- 
self in  a  most  distressing  dilemma, 
206 ;  called  to  preside  over  European 
conference,  207 ;  announces  that  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  would  agree  to  Bem- 
storff's  amendment,  200 ;  explains 
collective  guaranty  of  Great  Powers, 
210,211. 

States  of  the  Church,  commercial  trea^ 
between,  and  the  Customs  Union,  vii. 
30. 

Stavenhagen,  Gen., opposed  to  removal 
of  militia  from  the  active  army,  ii. 
440;  champions  unity  of  action,  v. 
486. 

Stein,  effect  of  his  policy  in  Austria,  i. 
41 ;  plans  for  reform,  t6. 

Steinmetz,  Gen.,  indignant  at  Prussia's 
plan  of  campaign,  v.  26  ;  in  favor  of 
peace  with  France,  vi.  144;  defends 
the  orsauizatioii  of  the  Prussian 
army,  176;  opposed  to  members  of 
the  army  and  navy  having  the  right 
to  vote,  vii,  190. 

Stephau,  Privy  Councillor  von,  takes 
measures  to  incorporate  lliurn  and 
Taxis  postal  system  with  Prussian 
system,  vi.  38-41 ;  postal  organization 
based  upon  treaties  negotiated  by. 
299:  new  postal  system  developed 
unaer  administration  of,  300. 

Stettin,  citizens  of,  petition  for  a  Cen- 
tral Government,  ii.  387. 

St.  Gothard  railway,  vii.  278-280. 

Stillfried,  Count,  and  Archivar  MSrker, 
descendants  oi  a  common  progenitor, 
vi.  417. 

Stoffel,  Baron,  opinion  of,  in  relation 


to  disarmament  in  Prussia,  vii.  M6» 
e  by,  414. 


246;  statement  made  I 
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Stolberg,  Ck>iuit  Eberhard,  presents  mo- 
tionB  of  Conseryatives,  yl.  196;  mo- 
tions of,  rejected,  197 ;  receives  Totes 
of  Conservatives  for  President  of 
Reichstag,  288 ;  proposes  address  in 
reply  to  speech  from  throne,  ik. 

Stratt,  Eoumanlau  chargi  d*c^ffiUrei  at 
Paris,  asks  Prince  Lieopold  to  re- 
nounce Spanish  crown,  vii.  362. 

Strauss,  influence  of  "  Life  of  Jesus," 
i.l02. 

Struve,  programme  for  a  Social-Demo- 
cratic republic,  1.  139;  proposes  an 
indivisible  Qerman  Republic.  169 ;  his 
revolutionary  labors  In  Baden,  ib^- 

Srepares  an  invasion  of  Baden,  240 ; 
efeated  and  taken  prisoner.  276. 

Stumm,  Deputy,  argument  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  labor  unions,  vl.  314, 316. 

Stuttgart,  court  of,  rejects  the  Consti- 
tutional Draft  of  May  26,  i.  396 ;  con- 
ference  of  South  Qerman  States  at, 
vi.  262,  253. 

St.  Valuer,  despatch  sent  by,  to  Gra- 
mont,  vii.  438. 

Succession  in  Denmark  and  the  Duch- 
ies, question  of,  treatises  in  relation 
to,  iii.  29. 

Suckow,  Albert  von,  character  of,  vl. 
260 :  memorial  of,  to  King  Charles,  on 
military  system  of  WUrtemberg,  261 ; 
writes  an  argument  on  liability  to 
military  duty,  262 ;  pursues  his  pur- 
pose of  introducing  Prussian  mili- 
tary system, 435:  has  interviews  with 
Moltke.  435,  437;  has  conversation 
with  Bismarck,  436 ;  becomes  Minis- 
ter of  War.  vii.  442. 

Sugar,  debate  on  taxation  of,  in  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  vii.  66. 

Swabia,  democratic  watchwords  of  1849 
again  heard  in,  vi.  7 ;  people  of ,  dls- 
lixe  manners  and  customs  of  Prus- 
sians, 8, 9. 

Swabian  Democrats  complain  that 
Prussian  alliance  threatened  to  im- 
pose military  burden  upon  the  coun- 
try, vi.  338. 

Swabian  Republicans  rejoice  that  Bis- 
marck has  made  a  fiasco,  vii.  329. 

Sweden,  feeling  in.  in  regard  to  attack 
upon  Denmark,  iii.  276. 

Switzerland,  contest  of  the  Radical  and 
Jesuitical  parties  in,  i.  138 ;  press  and 
people  of,  nave  a  contempt  for  Prus- 
sia, ii.  293;  refuses  to  stop  proceed- 
ing against  Neuch^tel  royaUst8,297 ; 
cries  in  newspapers  for  an  offensive 
warfare  for  overthrow  of  all  German 
thrones,  303 ;  postal  treaty  of.  with 
North  Germany,  vii.  71 ;  contributes 
money  toward  construction  of  rail- 
way over  St.  Gothard,  278;  had  ap- 
plied to  France  for  aid  in  building  St. 
Gothard  railway,  279. 

Sybel,  Heinrich  von,  calls  attention  to 

{precedent  of  Prussian  Assembly,  vi. 
06 ;  opposes  universal  suffrage,  112 ; 
advocates  agreement  between  Keichs- 
taff  and  the  Governments,  170 ;  refers 
to  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  302, 
note. 
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Sydow,  instruction  sent  to,  lit  231 ;  re- 
plies to  Bismarok^236. 

Talhouet,  Marquis,  French  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  vU.  238;  retires  from 
Cabinet,  267. 

Talleyrand,  stand  taken  agalnsti  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  vii.  460. 

Tann,  Gen.  von  der,  discusses  plan  of 
war  with  Benedek,  iv.  487 ;  chief  of 
Bavarian  staff,  v.  17. 

Tariff,  debate  on,  in  Customs  Parlia^ 
ment,  vii.  32-65. 

Tariff-League,  Hesse-Darmstadt  joins, 
1.87. 

Tariff  question,  the,  iii.  443^446. 

Tariff-union  extended  by  Von  Motx. 
i.  37 ;  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  ii.  181 ;  Prussia  invites  the 
members  to  a  conference,  189;  nu 
longer  suited  to  German  interests, 
481 ;  smitten  with  sterility,  v.  402. 

Tauber,  fight  between  Prussians  and 
Confederates  on  the,  v.  379. 

Taufkirchen,  Count,  sent  to  Berlin,  vi. 
150;  authorized  by  Bismarck  to  pro- 
pose defensive  alliance  between  Prus- 
sia, Bavaria,  and  Austria,  151;  ex- 
presses regret  that  proposed  alliance 
is  declined,  152 ;  sent  to  Berlin,  272. 

Tegetthof,  Austrian  captain,  appears 
off  Deal  with  Austrian  war-ships,  iii. 
356;  causes  angry  feeling  in  England, 
t6. ;  exultation  or  the  Danes  thereat, 
ib. ;  sea-fight  between  his  frigates  and 
Danish  war-ships.  358. 

Telegraph  treaty  with  Luxemburg  rati- 
fied by  German  Reichstag,  vii.  71. 

Thiers,    French    statesman,    delivers 

rat  speech  against  German  unity, 
419;  applauded  by  all  parties  in 
France,  420;  criticises  foreign  policy 
of  France,  vi.  88,  89;  pronounces 
Moustier's  explanation  insufficient, 
146;  opposed  to  German  unity,  217; 
"Dispositions"  of,  referred  to,  40b, 
note:  acts  in  conjunction  with  Olli- 
vier,  vii.  94 ;  arouses  suspicion  and  dih- 
like  of  Prussia  in  Paris,  279 ;  favors 
standing  armies,  282,  283 ;  statement 
of,  in  relation  to  King  William  and 
Prince  Leopold,  314,  note ;  asserts  that 
0111  vier  and  Napoleon  were  inclined 
to  peace,  331 :  calls  upon  OUivier  to 
make  sure  of  peace  this  time,  367 ; 
discusses  situation  with  Miniii>terH, 
368;  opposes  war  policy  of  French 
cabinet,  417 ;  provokes  anger  of  Ar- 
cadians and  Clericals,  418:  Commit- 
tee of  Chamber  impressed  by  his  for- 
cible criticism,  419 :  his  opposition  of 
no  avail.  421 ;  stand  taken  against,  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  460. 
Thile,  Herr  von,  reads  despatch  sent  to 
French  charge  d'affaires,  vl.  234  :  au- 
thorized to  make  communications, 
235 ;  controversy  of.  with  Lefebvre, 
236 ;  questioned  by  Benedetti  in  rela- 
tion to  Prince  Leopold  and  Spanish 
crown,  vii.  292 :  not  always  intrusted 
with  Bismarck's  secrets,  298 ;  misrep- 
resented by  Benedetti,  295,  296 ;  has 
interview  with  Le  Sourd,  325 ;  official 
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aesuranee  of,  in  relation  to  Prussi&n 
Cabinet  and  Hohenzollern  affair,  326 ; 
his  reply  to  Le  Sourd,  329,  note ;  re- 
cei vets  i  ustruotions  from  Prussian  Got- 
tiriinieut,  346;  hands  Bismarck  de- 
npatch  received  from  Paris,  426. 

Thirty- Years'  War,  effects  of,  i.  12. 

Thissen,  prebendary  of  Frankfort  Ca- 
thedral, favors  universal  suffrage,  vi. 
112. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  suggested  as  a 
candidate  for  Spanish  throne,  vii.  300 ; 
liis  choice  favored  by  Napoleon,  301 ; 
his  mother  refuses  to  yield  her  son  to 
so  perilous  an  adventure,  302. 

Thiiugen,  Baron  von,  presents  motion 
in  Bavarian  Upper  House  to  reject 
treaties,  vi.  329  :  starts  for  Berlin  to 
intercede  with  Bismarck.  330 ;  candi- 
date for  first  vice-president  of  Cus- 
toms Parliament,  vii.  23:  becomes 
leader  of  "  South  German  **  fraction, 
ib. ;  defends  the  existing  treaties,  28. 

Thuringian  Association  of  Democrats, 
at  Altenburg,  resolves  that  the  Re- 
public should  be  proclaimed  in  Thu- 
ringla,  i.  240. 

Thurn  and  Taxis  posts,  surrender  of,  to 
Prussia,  vi.  38-41. 

Thurn  and  Taxis,  Prince  of,  postal  sys- 
tem of,  vi.  38-4t. 

Tobacco,  discussion  in  German  Customs 
Parliament  on  taxing,  vii.  36-42. 

Topete,  Admiral,  raises  standard  of  re- 
volt In  Spain,  vl.  412. 

Tomaco,  Baron, premier  of  Luxemburg, 
vi.  118  ;  summoned  to  The  Hague,  119, 
131 ;  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  proposi- 
tion of  French  commissioner,  147 ;  has 
no  instructions  from  his  Government 
to  European  conference,  206;  stipu- 
lates that  Luxemburg  shall  have 
right  to  enter  into  commercial  rela- 
tions, 200,  210. 

Trades-unions,  organization  of,  vii.  164. 

Transylvania,  revolutionary  movement 
instigated  among  the  Boumanians  in, 
vi.  431. 

Trautenau,  fight  at,  v.  164  et  seq. 

Treaty  of  Jiuie  9-12,  between  France 
and  Austria,  iv.  467. 

Treaty  of  Prague,  vi.  218-223. 

Trier,  Bishop  of,  address  against  infal- 
libility sent  from  Coblenz  to,  vii.  178. 

Triple  alliance  between  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  vii.  107-109,  112,  116, 
116,  118-122. 

Truceof  1849,  ill.  66. 

Tscheming,  Captain,  member  of  politi- 
cal association  in  Copenhagen,  ill. 
17 ;  makes  stormy  speech  at  Copen- 
hagen, 60 ;  enters  Danish  Cabinet,  61. 

Tubingen  School,  influence  of,  i.  103. 

Tunis,  Italy  to  receive  naval  station  at, 
in  event  of  favorable  issue  of  war,  vi. 
400. 

Turin,  despair  of  statesmen  in,  iv.  7 ; 
pecuniary  loss  of  citizens  of,  19  ;  riots 

Turicey,  Russia  incites  the  Christians 
in,  to  rebellion,  ii.  200;  Sultan  of, 
consents  to  come  to  World's  Fair  in 


Paris,  vi.  224 :  calls  for  a  conference 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  relation  to  af- 
fairs in  Roumania,  414;  suppresses 
insurrection  lnBulgaria,428;  strained 
relations  of,  with  Russia,  429 ;  takes 
precautionary  measures  against  hos- 
tile action  from  Bucharest.  t6. ;  will 
not  allow  a  consignment  oi  arms  to 
reach  Bucharest,  430 ;  French  protec- 
torate  disregarded,  431 ;  proposes  an 
examination  into  the  attitude  of  Rou- 
mania by  the  Great  Powers,  448 ;  sends 
ultimatum  to  Greek  Government,  460; 
sends  powerful  squadron  to  Greek 
waters,  461 ;  dispute  of,  with  Greece, 
submitted  to  a  conference  of  the 
Great  Powers,  462. 

Twesten,  Deputy,  assertion  of,  In  Prus- 
sian Lower  House,  ill.  139 ;  speech  of, 
in  R«ichstag,on  draft  of  Constitution, 
vi.  G4-C6;  makes  motion  that  army 
and  navy  be  dependent  upon  Federal 
legislation,  101 ;  proposes  that  budget 
shall  determine  expenditure  of  loan 
for  Gennan  Navy,  297 ;  speech  in  re- 
lation to  rights  of  King  George,  349, 
note;  claims  that  the  action  of  the 
Ministry  is  a  breach  of  trust,  362: 
criticises  proceedings  of  Prussian  of- 
ficers and  courts  of  Justice,  367;  in- 
dicted for  speech  made  in  debate, 
369 ;  decisions  of  the  courts  in  rela- 
tion to,  369-374 ;  discusses  the  Federal 
debt  and  the  formation  of  a  navy, 
vii.  18 ;  on  taxation  and  duties,  39-41, 
42 ;  supports  Miquel's  clause  to  bill 
regarding  Federal  debt,  68;  Reichs- 
tag passes  motion  of.  in  relation  to 
F^eral  revenue  and  debt,  72,  73 ;  de- 
clares motions  in  Reichstag  a  conten- 
tion about  trifles,  76 ;  makes  motion 
in  Reichstag  for  responsible  Minis- 
ters at  head  of  Federal  departments. 
193 ;  motion  rejected  by  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 196. 

Tyrol,  Southern,  demand  of  Italy  for, 
vi.409. 

UJest,  Duke  of,  elected  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  Reichstag,  vi.  60;  supports 
Bennigsen*s  compromise  on  budeet, 
196 ;  Ujest-Bennigsen  motion  carried. 
197 ;  elected  vice-president  of  Ntirth 
German  Reichstag,  288;  elected  as 
second  vice-president  of  Customs  Par- 
liament, vii.  23. 

Ulbrich,  La  Cloche  of,  an  infamous 
sheet   vii  98 

Ulm  and  Rastadt,  fortification  of,  i. 
121. 

Ultramontane  displeasure  against  Rog- 

f^enbach  Ministry  in  Baden,  vii.  173. 
tramontane    newspapers   of   Rhine 
district  attack  Coblenz  address,  vii. 
179. 

Ultramontane  Party  of  Bavaria  prefers 
an  alliance  with  Austria,  vi.  218.  219. 

Ultramontane  Party  of  France  main- 
tains that  Rome  belongs  to  the  world 
in  general,  vi.  394. 

Ultramontanism,  development  of,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  vii.  163. 

United  I'rovincial  Diet,  i.  133, 
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UniTersal  suffrage  a  bitter  pill  to  the 
majority  of  tlie Itoichstag,  vi.  109, 110. 

Usedom,  Cooxit,  his  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Regency,  i.  201  tt  sea. :  in 
behalf  of  Prussia  proposes  a  simple 
peace  with  Denmark,  437:  opinions 
of  Germans  and  Danes  with  regard 
to  his  proposal,  438 ;  how  the  Powers 
viewed  the  peace,  439  ;  sent  to  Loudon 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
ii.  252 ;  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  Usedom's 
mission,  ib. ;  enthusiastic  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy,  3C7 :  desires  to 
restrict  action  of  Confederate  Diet, 
400-403;  receives  instructions  from 
Bismarck,  iv.    121 ;    his    reply,  122 ; 

?[uestions  Gen.  La  Marmora,  203; 
raternlzes  with  political  refugees,  v. 
83 ;  Bismarck's  opinion  of,  alluded  to, 
vi.  389,  mite ;  sends  note  to  Bismarck 
from  Mazzinl,  400 ;  receives  note  from 
Bismarck,  401. 

Yaerst  advocates  agreement  between 
Reichstag  and  the  Governments,  vi. 
170. 

Valdrome,  de,  Chevandier,  French  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  vii.  238 :  explains 
position  of  Cabinet  in  relation  to  offi- 
cial candidates,  242 ;  promises  Thiers 
to  vote  for  peace,  415,  note. 

YarnbUler,  WUrtemberg  Minister,  de- 
sires an  able  army  on  suitable  condi- 
tions, vi.  281 ;  signs  Hohenlohe's  draft 
for  Federal  union,  268 ;  resards  agree- 
ment with  Prussia  as  inaispensable, 
270;  bitterlv  denounced  by  Popular 
Party  and  Protectionists  in  WUrtem- 
berg, 318 ;  Democratic  Popular  Party 
demands  that  he  be  dismissed,  323; 
defends  himself  in  a  brilliant  speech, 
335-^337 ;  gains  a  complete  victory,  338 ; 
announces  to  the  Chamber  the  views 
of  the  (Government  in  regard  to  the 
treaties,  339;  elected  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  polio V in  WUr- 
temberg, 379 ;  his  actions  alluded  to 
by  Von  Moltke,  435  ;  complaint  made 
by,  of  course  pursued  by  Trance,  vli. 
438;  anxious  to  avoid  rupture  with 
Chamber,  441 ;  remark  on  Suckow's 
plans,  412;  goes  to  Munich,  443;  an- 
nounces to  I^wer  Chamber  the  policy 
of  the  Ctovernment,  444. 

Vatican,  the,  has  glowing  hopes  of  Aus- 
trian and  French  agreement,  iv.  456 ; 
attitude  of,  vil.  487. 

Venetia,  negotiations  over  cession  of, 
to  Italy,  v.  246  et  sea.;  a  soiyxse  of 
conflict,  458-461. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  Kinff,  wounded  by 
Napoleon's  breach  of  promises,  if. 
382;  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously, 
.383;  decides  on  annexation  of  Tus- 
can v,  etc.,  411 :  opposed  to  removing 
capital  of  Italian  Government  from 
Turin,  iv.  14 ;  makes  a  final  attempt 
to  secure  more  favorable  conditions 
from  France,  IG ;  sends  Pepoli  again 
to  Paris  to  sign  with  Nigra  the  com- 
pact, 17 ;  dismisses  Ministry  of  Min- 
ghetti,  20 ;  inability  to  carry  out  one 
of  the  Papal  requirements,  21 ;  sug- 


gests that  Prussia  gain  the  good  will 
of  Napoleon  by  cession  of  territory , 
463 ;  on  Napoleon's  apoetite  for  terri- 
tory, 469 ;  annoyed  at  Napoleon's  du- 
plicity, 474  ;  yields  to  will  of  La  Mar- 
mora, V.  90  ;  agrees  to  plan  of  Ricasoll 
and  Cialdini,  258 ;  orders  Cialdiui  to 
lead  his  army  over  the  Po,  261 ;  dis- 
tressed at  Prussia's  siguinff  treaty, 
423 ;  prefers  taking  Verona  oy  storm 
to  receivinff  it  from  hands  of  France, 
459;  aim  of  his  life  to  unite  and  uplift 
Italy,  vi.  382,  383;  corresponds  with 
Napoleon,  Mazzinl,  and  Garibaldi, 
383 ;  maintains  personal  relations  with 


Pope  Pius,  t6. ,-  opinions  of  malicioua 
priests  regarding,  383,  384  :  character 
of,  384 ;  declares  Italy's  claim  to  Rome 


will  not  be  renounced.  i6. ,  corre- 
sponds with  Napoleon  in  regard  to 
security  of  Papal  States,  385 ;  devel- 
ops "  moral "  means  for  making  lionie 
his  capital,  386;  believes  that  if  the 
Pope  would  comply  with  Italy's  de- 
mands, his  life  would  be  delightful, 
387 ;  his  plans  for  getting  possession 
of  Rome  by  means  of  Garibaldi,  388 ; 
annoyed  at  Ricasoli's  inflexibility, 
389 ;  his  purpose  in  calling  Ratazzi  to 
office,  ib. ;  calls  Gen.  Menabrea  to  the 
premiership,  393,  391 ;  deeply  humili- 
ated at  failure  of  Garibaldi's  enter- 
prise, 394 ;  fears  of  Bismarck  that  the 
king  might  desert  Germany  in  midst 
of  war,  397 ;  report  of  his  alliance  with 
France  against  Prussia,  400;  difl:er- 
ently  constituted  from  the  majority 
of  men,  402 ;  receives  a  confidential 
letter  from  Rouher,  403;  exchaiiffes 
letters  with  Napoleon,  410;  consid- 
ered by  the  French  clergy  the  de- 
spoiler  of  the  Church,  vil.  100,  101 ; 
views  of,  in  regard  to  triple  alliance^ 
117-119;  asked  to  sanction  the  candi- 
dacy of  Duke  of  Genoa  for  Spanish 
throne,  300 ;  prefers  the  choice  of  his 
nephew  to  that  of  his  son,  301 ;  de- 
clines Prim's  offer  with  thanks,  302 ; 
willing  to  reconsider  the  offer  of  the 
Spanish  crown  to  his  son  Amadeo, 
350;  receives  autograph  letter  from 
Napoleon,  459  ;  goes  to  hunt  in  Aosta, 
470;  returns  to  Florence,  t6. ;  enthu- 
siastic for  alliance  with  France,  470, 
471 ;  his  relations  to  Sella,  472 ;  re- 
ceives Napoleon's  letter,  473;  calls 
into  active  service  the  reserves,  473, 
471 ;  sends  Count  Vimercati  back  to 
Vienna,  474 ;  is  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Bella's  position,  476 ;  re- 
turns to  his  policy  of  neutrality,  477  ; 
gives  way  to  his  Ministry,  478;  ap- 
proves of  draft-treaty  of  alliance  witli 
Austria,  479 ;  Beust endeavors  to  hold 
his  eagerness  for  war  in  check,  480 ; 
his  policy  not  underHtoml  in  Vienna, 
481 ;  discusses  affairs  with  Vltzthuni, 
4SQ;  his  ardor  for  French  alliance^ 
dam|)ed,  483  :  Napoleon  appeals  to  his 
friendship,  484 ;  ne  is  deeply  moved, 
t/>. ;  desires  to  aid  Napoleon  ny  diplo- 
matic means,  485 ;  visits  emperor  iu 
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Berlin,  488;  alluded  to  in  note  to 
Chap,  v.,  496  et  tea. 

Victoria,  Queen,  in  doubt  as  to  settle- 
ment of  Danish  succession,  ii.  82,  83 ; 
declares  Napoleon's  speech  imperti- 
nent, 164;  sympathizes  with  both 
sides,  188 ;  consulted  by  Bismarck  in 
regard  to  income  of  King  George,  vi. 
349,3i30. 

Vienna,  reign  of  terror  In,  i.  287 :  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  in,  Ii.  207 ;  ex- 
citement in,  at  Prussia's  warlike 
preparations,  iv.  117;  pacific  senti- 
ment in,  towards  Italy,  287 ;  enthusi- 
asm in.  for  war  with  Prussia,  404; 
press  or,  continues  hostility  to  Prus- 
sia, 4d0;  report  in,  that  Prussian 
Catholic  soldiers  would  not  fire  upon 
Catholic  emperor's  troops,  vii.  174. 

Vienna  Final  Act,  i.  66  ;  Iv.  37. 

Vienna  Hofburg,  anger  in,  aroused  by 
treaty  between  France  and  Italy,  iv. 
22. 

Yilbort,  French  Democrat,  testifies  to 
good  conduct  of  Prussian  troops,  v. 

Yillafranoa,  Interview  of  Napoleon  and 
Francis  Joseph  at,  ii.  380;  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  discussed,  383. 

Yimercati,  Count,  serves  as  agent  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Victor  fimman- 
uel,  vii.  109;  brings  Italian  consent 
to  triple  alliance  from  Florence,  121 ; 
assured  by  Napoleon  that  there 
would  be  no  war,  372 ;  receives  infor- 
mation from  Gramont  relating  to 
triple  alliance,  469;  movements  of. 
460,  note ;  sent  to  Vienna,  474 ;  arrival 
there,  478 :  expresses  hope  of  triple 
alliance,  io. ;  receives  Victor  Emman- 
uel's approval  of  draft-treaty,  479; 
in  ignorance  of  Gramont's  negotia- 
tions, 481  ;  leaves  Vienna,  482;  returns 
from  Paris,  484 ;  interview  with  Na- 
poleon at  Metz,  ib, 

Vincke,  Georg  von,  ii.  353:  prevents 
delay  of  proceedings  in  Reichstag,  vi. 
61 ;  patriotic  speech  of,  86 ;  desires 
longer  period  for  Reichstag,  114: 
opposes  immoderate  extension  ox 
budget  privileges,  180 ;  gives  Particu- 
larlsts  stinging  rebuke,  191:  enthusi- 
asm of,  196 ;  votes  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, 197 ;  supports  the  Conservative  I 
party  in  opposition  to  Bismarck, 354 ; 
asserts  that  deputies  should  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  conviction,  359 ;  dis- 
cusses question  of  taxing  tobacco, 
vii.  36. 

Vincke-Olbendorf  on  the  organization 
of  the  army,  vi.  180. 

Virehow   explains    that    he    and   his 
friends  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  ; 
wishes  to  Bismarck,  but  must  defend 
constitutional  rights,  v.  480 ;  declares 
that  private  property  of  a  foe  should 
be  respected,  vi.  365;   introduces  a 
motion  against  increase  of  taxes,  vii.  j 
210 ;  opposes  Camphausen's  plan,  214,  ' 
215 ;  his  confidence  in  the  continu-  , 
ance  of  peace  not  shared  by  large  ; 
part  of  House,  216.  i 


Visoonti-Venosta  decides  to  attempt 
negotiations  in  Paris  concerning  the 
evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
Iv.  6;  instructs  Nigra  to  negotiate, 
10 ;  begs  Prussia's  support  for  acaui- 
sition  of  Italian  Tyrol,  v.  469 ;  makes 
proposition  to  English  ambassador, 
vii.  470 ;  a  grateful  admirer  of  France, 
471 :  announces  policy  of  neutralitv 
to  Chamber,  476 ;  has  interview  with 
Vitzthum,483:  summoned  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  484;  discusses  affairs  with 
Malaret,  486. 

Vitzthum,  Count,  sent  to  Paris  to  dis- 
cover the  lay  of  the  land,  vi.  441; 
granted  an  audience  with  Napoleon, 
441, 442 ;  assumes  his  duties  at  Brus- 
sels. 443;  compelled  to  negotiate  at 
Paris  with  Rouher,  444, 445 ;  confers 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  446 ;  summoned 
to  Tuileries  by  Napoleon,  vii.  107; 
states  Austria^s  position,  107,  108; 
his  proposal  of  loint  action  with 
France  approved  by  Beust  and  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  100;  satisfied 
with  his  achievement  in  relation  to 
the  triple  alliance,  121 ;  sent  to  Paris 
by  Beust,  but  returns  to  Vienna  with 
his  mission  unaccomplished.  132 ;  sent 
to  Paris  by  Beust,  423 :  makes  fruits 
less  attempt  to  obtain  interview  with 
Gramont,  th. ;  received  by  Napoleon, 
ib. ;  expresses  surprise  at  change  in 
state  of  affairs,  424:  authorized  by 
Napoleon  to  ask  mediation  of  Francis 
Joseph,  ib.;  meets  Gramont,  ib,; 
leaves  Paris,  425:  writes  draft  of  let- 
ter to  be  sent  by  Beust  to  Mettemich. 
464,466;  leaves  Vienna,  482 ;  received 
by  the  king  in  Florence,! 6. ,-  discusses 
affairs,  483 ;  has  interview  with  Vls- 
conti-Venosta,  ib.;  awaits  events, 
484:  mission  of,  ended,  485;  allusion 
to,  in  Gramont's  account  of  alliance 
negotiations,  492-496. 

Voigts-Rhetz,  governor-general  of  Han- 
over, vi.  20. 

V51k,  representative  from  Schwaben  in 
Customs  Parliament,  makes  vigorous 
speech  in  favor  of  German  unity,  vii. 
49,  60;  advocates  German  cause  in 
Bavarian  House,  440. 

Volksbote,  der,  advocates  nearer  rela- 
tions with  France,  vi.  332. 

VoUmar,  Herr  von,  proposes  to  divide 
the  large  estates  among  the  farm- 
hands, vii.  160. 

Wachter,  Herr  von,  desires  that  crimi- 
nal law  be  excepted  from  Federal 
legislation,  vi.  100;  advocates  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  tribunal,  183. 

Wachtmeister,  Count,  Swedish  repre- 
sentative at  London  conference,  til. 
353. 

Wagener,  of  Neustettin,  speech  of.  In 
Reichstag,  on  draft  of  Constitution, 
vi.  74 ;  favors  universal  suffrage,  112 ; 
speech  of,  on  revenues  of  the  Con- 
federation, 178,  179;  his  argument 
recalled,  196;  votes  with  the  Conser- 
vatives, 197;  declares  that  bill  in 
relation  to  labor  unions  would  not 
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alleviate  workingmen*s  condition, 
311 ;  quotes  Kicardo  and  Lassalle,  ib.  ; 
his  idea  of  araistance  to  labor  by  the 
State  rejected  by  Lasker,  312;  i-e- 
qaests  an  improved  criminal  code, 
vii.  6 ;  has  battle  of  words  with  Count 
Schwerin  on  Federal  budget,  65. 

Wagener,  Privy  Councillor,  a  Christian- 
Socialist,  vi.  308. 

Wasner,  Colonel  von,  nominated  chief 
of  Department  of  war  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  vi.  262;  reorganizes  the  army, 
264;  pursues  his  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing Prussian  military  system,  435; 
males  report  to  King  Charles  of 
Suckow*s  mission  to  Berlin,  438. 

Wnideck  discusses  draft  of  Constitution 
in  Reichstag,  vi.  62, 67-70;  pessimistic 
zeal  of,  103 ;  plan  of  finances  attacked 
by,  166-168 ;  contends  for  the  budget 
privileges  of  the  House,  295 ;  supports 
Herr  von  Kirchmann's  motion  for  a 
pro  rata  assessment.  296 ;  reverses  his 
weapon,  297;  extols  superiority  of 
militia  system  over  standing  army, 
301 ;  considers  allianoee  with  North 
German  Confederation  mostvaluable. 
331 ;  speech  in  relation  to  rights  of 
King  George.  349^  note ;  denounces  the 
arrogance  of  the  Hanoverians,  355; 
favors  turning  the  property  of  the  de- 
posed sovereigns  over  to  the  Prussian 
state,  366;  presents  motion  granting 
compensation  to  members  of  Reichs- 
tag, vii.  7 ;  takes  part  in  debate  on 
FMeral  budget,  67 ;  in  favor  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armv  and  navy  having  the 
right  to  vote,  190 ;  presents  motion  in 
Reichstag  to  grant  compensation  to 
members,  192. 

Walewski,  Count,  and  the  Swiss  am- 
bassador, ii.  298. 

War  of  Independence,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria in,  i.  39. 

Watzdorff,  Weimar  plenipotentiary, 
apprehensive  of  results  ox  new  Con- 
stitution for  North  German  Confed- 
eration, vi.  36 ;  opposes  law  to  secure 
members  of  representative  assemblies 
from  prosecution,  vii.  10. 

Weber  refers  to  Luxemburg  affair,  vi. 
191. 

Wedell,  Gen.  von,  nnsuccessf ul  mission 
to  Paris,  ii.  243. 

Wedemeier,  von.  Deputy,  gives  statis- 
tics on  consumption  of  petroleum, 
vii.  64. 

Weimar,  Grand  Duke  of,  attempts  to 
mediate  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
iv.444. 

Welcker,  Karl,  proposal  of,  to  summon 
a  German  Parliament,  i.  85;  moves 
to  accept  the  Frankfort  Constitution 
and  to  elect  the  King  of  Prussia  Ger- 
man Emperor,  342. 

Werther,  Baron,  Prussian  ambassador, 
report  of,  from  Vienna,  ill.  168 ;  Mens- 
dorff's  complaint  to,  concerning  Au- 
gustenburg,  iv.  38 ;  report  from,  con- 
cerning his  interviews  with  Meiisdorff. 
296;  expresses  r^ret  that  proposed 
alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  is  de- 


clined,  vi.  162 ;  commnnlcations  of,  to 
French  Minister,  vii.  306,  note,-  state- 
ment of,  314.  note ;  takes  leave  of  Gra- 
mont,  326;  liis  communication  from 
Ems  regarding  King  William*s  inten- 
tions, 328;  calls  on  Beiiedetti,  363: 
calls  upon  Gramont,  368;  requestea 
to  lay  proposal  before  King  William, 
370;  consents  to  make  desired  com- 
munication, 371,  373;  informs  King 
William  of  French  demand,  388 ;  or- 
dered to  quit  Paris,  303 ;  learns  of  Bis- 
marck's displeasure  at  his  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  404;  loses  his  head 
completely,  ib. 

Wessenberg,  his  plan  of  a  German  Con- 
federation, i.  49  0t  seq, 

Westphalen,  Herr  von,  advises  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Regency,  Ii.  844 ;  dismissai 
of,  from  Prussian  Cabinet,  347. 

Wielopolski,  Marquis,  appears  in  War- 
saw, ii.  637 ;  his  character  and  senti- 
ments, 638;  consulted  by  Governor 
Gortschakoff,  646;  enters  upon  his 
new  office,  646 ;  forbids  the  clergy  to 
interfere  in  political  matters,  647; 
regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  his  oomi- 
try,  648:  wins  consideration  and  in- 
fluence in  St.  Petersburg,  661. 

WMggers,  calculation  of,  on  the  budget, 
vi.  168. 

Wildenbruch  sent  with  a  message  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  i.  248  et  seq. 

William,  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  relin- 
quishes thegovemment,  i. 84. 

William  of  wUrtemberg  advocates  a 
constitutional  union  of  the  Lesser  and 
Petty  States,  i.  76. 

William  I.,  Prince,  afterwards  King  of 
Prussia,  letter  of.  i.  77;  appointed 
temporary  regent,  ii.  329 ;  his  military 
training,  i2>.;  personalitv,  330 ;  polit- 
ical principles,  332 ;  visited  by  King 
of  Saxony,  335;  converses  with  Sir 
Andrew  Buchanan,  336;  devotion  to 
duty,  ih, ;  Bismarck's  opinion  of,  339 ; 
opposition  to  his  Regency,  341 ;  his 
confidence  in  Rudolf  von  Auerswald, 
342  :  advised  by  Baron  von  Schleinits 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  343 ;  his  pa- 
tience exhausted,  344 ;  holds  a  coun- 
cil of  the  Ministry,  346;  letter  to  his 
wife,  346 :  becomes  permanent  regent, 
347;  decides  upon  his  Ministry,  ib.; 
opens  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  349 ;  infiuences  at  work  upon 
his  decisions  in  regard  to  foreisn  poli- 
tics, 354 ;  not  willing  to  comply  with 
Austria's  demands,  358;  summons 
Bismarck  to  Baden,  369 ;  decides  that 
Prussia  will  negotiate  independently, 
as  a  fluropean  Power,  367 ;  indignant 
at  Napoleonic  insolence,  371  jputs  the 
Prussian  army  in  readiness,  &!2:  sends 
General  WiUIsen  to  Vienna  for  ex- 
change of  opinion,  373 ;  arranges  mo- 
bilization of  an  army,  376;  sends 
despatches  to  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, 378;  Austria's  motion  in  the 
Diet  concerning,  380 ;  reproaches  oast 
upon  his  policy,  384 ;  his  indignation 
towards  Francis  Joseph,  386;  his  be- 
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lief  in  a  future  German  Empire,  391 ; 
diflsatisfactiou  with,  amons  the  Ger- 
man Courts,  392;  consultation  at 
Baden  with  Schleinitz,  Auerswald, 
and  Usedom,  402 ;  rejects  Napoleou*s 
advances,  413 ;  accedes  to  Napoleon's 
request  for  a  personal  interview,  416 ; 
sends  circular-letter  causing  anxiety 
everywhere,  416;  accoiuit  of  inter- 
view, ib.;  receives  a  sharp  lesson  on 
the  nature  of  harmony  in  Germany. 
420;  conversation  with  King  Max  of 
Bavaria,  423:  writes  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  426 ;  conference  with 
the  Emperor  at  Leplitz,  427:  meets 
the  Czar  Alexander  and  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  at  ^yarsaw,  430 ;  seri- 
ous crisis  in  his  own  country,  431 ;  re- 
models the  Prussian  army,  434;  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  438;  com- 
plains of  opposition  to  bill  concern- 
ing the  army,  444 :  the  newly  formed 
army  an  accomplished  fact,  445 ;  be- 
gins to  govern  in  his  own  name,  446 ; 
speech  from  the  throne  at  opening 
of  Parliament,  ib.;  obliged  to  take 
a  definite  stand,  457 ;  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  ib.;  interview  with 
Bismarck,  ib.;  ^oes  to  Ostend,  «&.; 
returns  to  Berlin,  458;  crowned  at 
KSnigsberff,  ib. ;  decides  to  approve 
Koggenbach's  circular  in  general, 
465 ;  orders  answer  to  Beust's  plan  to 
be  prepared,  466;  his  Cabinet  offers 
its  resignation,  478 :  does  not  accept 
it,  tb.;  result  of  his  rejection  of 
Schwerin's  proposal^79 ;  sends  auto- 

Sraph  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse- 
assel,  484;  orders  General  Willisen 
to  Cassel,  487 ;  orders  the  Westpha- 
lian  and  Magdeburg  army-corps  to  be 
ready  to  march,  4fiO ;  determines  not 
to  yield  to  any  decree  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  601 ;  is  assured  dv  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  his  friendship. 
502 ;  friendly  attitude  towards,  of 
Napoleon,  ib.;  source  of  the  dislike 
to  his  military  reforms,  503 ;  appoints 
Bismarck  Prime  Minister,  510 ;  deter- 
mines to  appeal  to  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, 668;  receives  outline  of  agree- 
ment from  Alvensleben,  571 ;  stands 
firm  by  his  counsellors,  582  ;  decides 
in  favor  of  maintaining  peace,  603; 
visited  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at 
Gastein,  OM ;  is  given  a  memorial  by 
the  emperor,  explaining  his  inten- 
tions, 606;  conversation  with  the 
emperor,  609 ;  his  views  of  Confed- 
erate reform,  610 ;  declines  invitation 
to  be  present  at  congress  of  princes 
at  Frankfort,  611 ;  discomfort  regard- 
ing the  Assembly  of  Princes,  617 ;  ac- 
cepts report  on  the  outline  of  Consti- 
tution sent  from  Frankfort,  625,  626 ; 
sends  report,  together  with  letters,  to 
the  members  of  the  Frankfort  Major- 
ity,  ib. ;  impressed  by  rei)ort  of  Von 
Badowitz,  lii.  41 ;  desires  the  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  Danish  state, 
44;  desires  family  council  of  Olden- 
burgs  to  decide  on  Danish  succession, 


76 ;  wishes  to  settle  once  for  all 
the  question  of  Danish  succession, 
77;  exerts  pressure  on  Duke  of  Au- 
gusteuburg.  80;  requires  German 
Confederation  to  be  represented  at 
conference,  84 ;  angry  at  Bussian  de- 
spatches, 86 ;  oompiiuns  of  affairs  iu 
Schleswig,  9? ;  impatient  at  dragging 
of  Schleswig-Uolstein  question,  134: 
receives  invitation  from  French  em- 
peror, 166 ;  calls  council  of  Ministers, 
194 ;  makes  a  lengthv  speech,  Uf. ;  ap- 
proves proposals  of  Napoleon,  210 ; 
rejects  English  proposal,  254 ;  instruc- 
tions for  war  with  Denmark,  26C: 
letter  of,  to  Emperor  of  Austria,  294  ; 
reviews  the  victorious  army  at  Dttp- 


pel,  334;  has  warm  sympathy  for 
Auffustenburg,  348 ;  resolves  never  to 
yield  German  territory  to  Denmark, 
350;  meets  Francis  Joseph  at  Carls- 
bad, 405 ;  maintains  reserve  on  ques- 
tion of  annexing  Duchies  to  Prussia, 
442;  disagrees  with  Bismarck,  472; 
would  meet  Austria's  wishes  as  far 
as  possible,  473 ;  orders  transference 
of  Prussian  marine  station  to  Kiel, 
iv.  112 ;  determines  to  maintain  great 
national  aims,  120:  calls  session  of 
Ministerial  Council  to  discuss  rela- 
tions with  Austria,  136;  warlike  ten- 
dency of  his  speech,  138;  but  desires 
to  avoid  rupture  with  Austria,  140; 
his  personal  friendship  with  Austrian 
emperor,  146 ;  sends  private  auto- 
graph letter  to  Augustenburg,  167; 
feeb  personally  affronted  by  reply. 
ib.;  finds  himself  freed  from  legal 
scruples,  165 ;  writes  an  autograph  tet- 
ter to  Francis  Joseph,  i6. ,-  determines 
to  take  his  own  course  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  167  ;  has  interview  with 
President  of  Bavarian  Ministry,  176 ; 
has  audience  with  Blome,  192 ;  com- 
municates treaty  to  Francis  Joseph, 
219;  meets  the  Austrian  emperor  at 
Salzburg,  ib,;  visits  the  empress  in 
Ischl,  220 ;  deeply  moved  at  new  re- 
lapse in  Austria,  301 ;  summons  a  full 
Ministerial  Council,  319;  sends  an 
autograph  letter  to  Napoleon,  321 ; 
orders  a  new  election,  413 ;  wishes  to 
leave  to  the  enemy  the  begiunins  of 
hostilities,v.23 ;  instructionsto  FMlck- 
enstein,  29;  receives  telegram  from 
Manteuffel,30;  his  recommendation 
and  order  not  carried  out  by  Falckeu- 
stein,  46,  47 ;  distressed  at  being  at 
enmity  with  German  princes,  48;  tele- 
graphs commands  to  Falckenstein, 
97;  repeats  his  orders,  69 ;  recognizes 
honorable  conduct  of  Hanoverian 
army,  76 ;  not  inclined  to  use  revolu- 
tionai7  agencies,  84;  resolves  to  as- 
sume immediate  control  of  his  army, 
181 ;  receives  despatch fromNapoleon, 
253  ;  his  comment  upon  it,  264 ;  sends 
answer  to  Napoleon,  266 ;  gives  audi- 
ence to  Benedetti,  305;  annoyed  at 
omission  in  Napoleon's  programme, 
317;  desires  accession  of  territory, 
ib. ;  answers  Bismarck's  written  docu- 
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men  t,  311 ;  received  by  the  people  with 
boundless  entbasiasni,  399;  attends 
tbeopeningof  Parliament,404:  speech 
of,  405 ;  replies  to  letter  of  Emperor 
of  Russia,  449 ;  receives  address  from 
Chambers, 486:  signs  a  bill  asking  for 
public  loan,  506 ;  urves  Duke  Bernard 
of  Meiuingen  to  abdicate,  514 ;  accepts 
theimperial  crown, 532  ;honor8loyalty 
of  Hanoverians  to  their  hereditary 
house,  vi.  20;  manifests  no  inclination 
towards  French  alliance,  50 ;  looks 
upon  the  protection  of  Luxemburg 
as  his  principal  duty,  60,  61 ;  unwill- 
ing to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance 
with  France,  53 ;  in  speech  from  the 
throne  announces  proposed  treaties 
between  North  ana  South  Germany, 
66, 67 ;  declares  stand  taken  by  Allied 
Governments,  58, 59 ;  doubts  of,  in  re- 
gard to  Luxemburg  removed,  141 ;  his 
acts  based  upon  deliberate  conviction, 
143;  opposed  to  war  with  France, 
146 ;  not  his  habit  to  cringe  before  a 
threat,  155 ;  summons  the  Reichstag 
to  the  royal  palace,  197 ;  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  patriotic  zeal  and  fa- 
bora  of  the  Reichstag,  197. 198 ;  visits 
Paris,  224;  uninterrupted  cordiality 
of  his  visit  to  Napoleon,  228 ;  encour- 
aged to  undertake  formation  of  the 
f^eral  Government,  274 ;  seeks  ben- 
efit from  the  waters  of  Ems,  283; 
sympathizes  with  Hesse,  i6.,  makes 
a  detour  through  Frankfort,  284; 
greeted  with  demonstrations  of  de- 
light at  Cassel,  ib. ;  undoes  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  his  Ministers,  284, 
285;  troubled  at  the  resignation  of 
Baron  von  der  Heydt,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, 285 ;  repays  from  his  private 
chest  the  funds  taken  from  Frank- 
fort, ib. :  his  attitude  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  the  new  provinces,  286 ;  speech 
of,  from  the  throne,  at  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  North  German 
Reichstag,  287;  receives  address  from 
Simson  at  Castle  HohenzoUern,  292  ; 
pays  well-merited  tribute  to  achieve- 
ments of  the  session  of  the  Reichstag, 
334;  through  personal  intervention 
preserves  to  Electoral  Hesse  its  state 
funds,  354  ;  makes  the  Conservatives 
feel  his  deepest  displeasure,  361 ; 
closes  session  of  the  Assembly,  374; 
speech  from  the  throne  in  relation  to 
affairs  in  Italy,  397, 398 ;  attitude  of, 
towards  the  Roumanian  question, 
417-425:  opens  the  Reichstag,  vii.  3  ; 
opens  the  session  of  the  Customs  Par- 
liament, 21;  closes  the  session,  56; 
gives  warm  words  of  commendation 
to  the  Reichstag,  79 ;  remains  inac- 
cessible. 114 ;  finds  no  cause  to  inter- 
fere witn  existing  conditions  of  state 
and  church  in  Prussia,  165  ;  In  speech 
from  throne  discusses  important  po- 
litical questions,  182;  opens  session 
of  Reichstag,  186:  expresses  his  ap- 
preciation of  legislative  activity  of 
House,  207 :  approves  Camphausen's 
financial  plan,  210 ;  announces  impor- 


tant bills  in  speech  from  throne  in 
Reichstag,  218, 219 ;  sees  no  occasion 
to  change  policy  pursued  by  Germany, 
220:  reviews  with  gratitude  results 
achieved  by  Reichstag,  231 :  opposed 
to  Prince  Leopold's  accepting  Span- 
ish crown,  293,  294 ;  receives  letters 
from  Spanish  statesmen  in  relation 
to  Prince  Leopold,  301 ;  refuses  Sala- 
zar  an  audience,  306 :  as  head  of  the 
family  calls  the  HohenzoUern  mag- 
nates together,  ib.;  allows  Prince 
Leopold  liberty  to  decide  for  himself, 
ib.;  remains  unshaken  In  his  disin- 
clination to  the  project,  308 ;  believes 
the  HohenzoUern  candidacy  to  be  dis- 
posed of  definitively,  ib. ;  Prim  hopes 
to  gain  his  object  behind  king's  back, 
309 ;  has  no  thought  of  renewed  over- 
ture to  Prince  Leopold,  312 ;  receives 
communication  from  Prince  Leopold 
announcing  his  acceptance  of  Span- 
ish crown,  313 ;  taken  aback  at  the 
prince's  communication,  313, 314 ;  dis- 
cusses the  candidacy  with  Bismarck, 
318,  319;  calls  HohenzoUern  family 
council,  319;  demands  made  ui>on 
him  bv  Gramont,  340,  341,  349 ;  Leo- 
pold's letter  to  him  an  act  of  courtesy, 
347;  waives  formality  in  his  inter- 
course with  Benedetti,  353 :  rehearses 
events  concerning  the  Honenzollern 
affair,  354;  Benedetti's  attempts  to 
make  Gramont's  proposal  acceptable 
to  him  end  in  failure,  355;  explains 
his  Government's  attitude,  356 ;  anx- 
iety of  Bismarck  in  relation  to  his 
audience  with  French  ambassador, 
358 ;  has  second  interview  with  Bene- 
detti, 360;  Benedetti's  instructions 
to  interview,  361 ;  declines  to  comply 
with  French  exactions,  362 ;  receives 
a  telegram  from  Charles  An  thou  v, 
363 ;  receives  message  from  Bismarck, 
364 ;  accused  of  perfidy  by  Gramont. 
369 ;  his  position  explaineU  by  Baron 
Werther,  370 ;  French  Ministers  de- 
mand a  letter  and  guaranties  from, 
371-378, 381,  383 ;  has  important  audi- 
ence with  Benedetti  in  public  park 
I  at  Ems,  386-388;  receives  Wertner's 
report,  388 ;  indignant  at  French  de- 
mands, 389;  declines  further  audi- 
ence with  Benedetti,  389,  390 ;  notifies 
Benedetti  of  arrival  of  letter  from 
Charles  A nthony,  390 ;  writes  to  Abe- 
ken,  3&i;  good-natured  mildness  of, 
395 ;  directs  that  the  French  demand 
and  its  rejection  be  made  public,  395 ; 
grants  Benedetti  a  short  audience, 
^ ;  enthusiastically  cheered  in  Ber- 
lin, 400;  his  manly  dignity  extolled, 
401 ;  leaves  Ems  for  Berlin,  425 ; 
greeted  with  cheers  by  the  people. 
426;  could  not  believe  in  reality  of 
war,  ib.;  deeply  moved  at  prospect, 
427 ;  palace  or,  surrounded  by  enthu- 
siastic throngs,  ib. ;  deplores  coming 
conflict,  432 ;  visited  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel, 488. 
WiUisen.  Gen.  von,  sent  against  the 
Poles,  1. 176 ;  his  action,  ib. :  Comman- 
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der-in-cbief  of  the  Ducal  forces,  suf- 
fers great  lo^s,  468. 

Willisen,  Geu.,  the  younger,  sent  to 
Vienna,  ii.  373;  goes  to  Cassel,  487; 
has  interview  with  Elector,  488. 

Wilmowski,  letter  written  by,  vii.  305, 
note;  statement  of,  314,  tu>te. 

Wimpfen,  Count,  despatch  to,  quoted, 
vi.  152.  no/<;. 

WindiscugrKta,  Prince,  calls  for  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Vienna,  i. 
287 ;  defeats  the  Magyars  at  Kapolna, 
340. 

Windtborst,  Hanoverian  Minister,  con- 
vincing counter-argument  of,  in 
Eeicbstag,  vi.  109;  on  revenue  and 
appropriations,  179 ;  advocates  estab- 
lisnment  of  a  Federal  tribunal,  183, 
184 ;  proclaims  that  the  King  of  Han- 
over had  not  violated  treaty,  366 ;  be- 
lieves the  adoption  by  the  lieichstag 
of  bill  relating  to  prosecution  of  mem- 
bers danserous,  vii.  10. 

Winter,  Minister  of  Baden,  his  charac- 
ter and  achievements,  1.  98. 

Wodehouse,  Lord,  interview  of,  with 
Bismarck,  iii.  212 ;  his  sympathies 
with  the  Danes,  215. 

Wttrth,  news  of  battle  of,  vii.  484. 

Wrangel,  Gen.,  takes  command  of  the 
war  asainst  Denmark,  i.  262;  his 
campaign,  ib. ;  pause  in  the  opera- 
tions, w ;  receives  orders  to  with, 
draw  from  Jutland,  269:  prevents  a 
truce,  264  et  seq. ;  made  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  "Marks,"  289:  has 
orders  to  enter  Berlin,  290 ;  leads  the 
Prussian  Guards  to  the  storming  of 
the  "  Dannevirke,"  iii.  56 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  united  forces,  247 ;  enraged 
at  instructions  from  Berlin,  293; 
reconciled  with  Bismarck,  293,  no^e,- 
made  subordinate  to  Prussian  crown 

Brince,   306;   opposed    to    besieging 
^iippel,   309;    resigns   command  of 
army,  409. 
Wrede.  Prince,  sent  to  supptess  a  sup- 
posed revolution  at  Hambach,  1.  94. 
WUrtemberg  compelled  to  renounce  the 
plan  for  a  German  trial,  i.  76;  the 


her  army,  410 ;  signs  treaty  of  peace 


and  alliance  with  Prussia,  v.  440; 
democrats  in,  not  in  favor  ot  Joining 
North  German  Confederation,  5^; 
must  follow  the  new  order  of  things, 
525 ;  King  of ,  greets  Napoleon  in  Ulm, 
vi.  238 ;  all  the  authoritative  elements 
of.  opposed  to  Prussia,  259 ;  Prussian 
drill  regulations  adopted,  261 ;  trea- 
ties greeted  with  chorus  of  anath- 
emas in,  318 ;  treaties  discussed  in 
the  Committee  of  Estates  of,  322 ;  final 
discussion  of  treaties  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  their  sanction,  334-339  ;  de- 
feat of  the  National  Party  in,  377 ; 
conflict  of  parties  in,  377-379;  disin- 
clination to  Prussia  displayed  in, 431 ; 
anti-national  movement  continues  in, 
434:  desire  to  introduce  Prussian 
I  military  system  in,  436 ;  in  case  of 
I  attack  Dv  France  on  South  Germany, 
I  troops  of  WUrtemberg  to  be  concen- 
trated at  Heilbronn  or  WUrzburg, 
437, 438 ;  election  of  delegates  to  Cus- 
I  toms  Parliament  in,  vii.  24, 25 ;  deter- 
mined protectionists  among  deputies 
from,  32;  enthusiastic  call  to  arms 
in,  401 ;  political  aifairs  in,  441,  442; 
popular  enthusiasm  for  war  against 
France,  443 ;  leaders  of  all  parties 
unite  in  supporting  Government,  444 ; 
people  rejoice  at  action  of  Chamber, 

"  Yellow  Book,"  French,  view  expressed 
in,  vi.  218. 

ZachariH  desires  Upper  House  in  addi- 
tion to  Reichstag,  vi.  100;  his  motion 
defeated,  113:  advocates  establinli- 
ment  of  a  Federal  tribunal,  183, 185 ; 
opposes  I^asker's  provision  for  amend- 
ments to  Constitution,  186. 

Zedlitz, Von, civil  commissioner, iii. 267; 
Prussian  commissioner  in  Schleswig, 
iv.  101  ;  commissions  Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe  to  inspect  Danish  districts  in 
Schleswig,  255. 

Zeller,  Deputy,  discusses  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  treaties  with 
North  German  Confederation,  vi.  323. 

Zuylen,  Van,  Dutch  Minister,  sounded 
by  Baudin,  vi.  118 ;  desires  proofs  of 
Prussia's  attitude,  119;  declines  to 
affix  his  signature  to  treaty  surrender- 
ing Luxemburg,  131. 
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